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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS  IN  WALES. 

Bt  J.  B0111U.T  Allbv,  T.BJL  (Soot.)' 

Ih  Bddreeaing  a  oQlfcared  andieiioe  sooh  as  tlie  one 
aBsembled  liere  this  eyening,  it  will  perliaps  hastdfy  be 
neoesBiiry  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  npon  ihe  deeba- 

bility  of  arresting  tlio  destruction  of  the  aucitut  remains 
with  which  every  part  of  Wales  abounds.  The  educated 
olasses  in  most  civilized  communities  recognize  the  value  of 
aoonmiilated  knowledge  derived  from  the  past  as  an  instm* 
meat  of  progreBS  in  the  fatnre,  and  thej  nnderstand  that 
the  demolition  of  anj  anoient  monoinent  means  the  onttmg 
off  for  ever  of  a  possible  source  of  information  as  to  the 
bihtory  of  muii  at  the  particular  period  when  the  inunumunt 
was  erected. 

The  mere  recognition  of  this  principle  by  the  coltured 
few,  however,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  its  recognition  hj 
the  manyj  nor  does  it  amount  to  putting  the  principle  into 
practioe.  We  have,  theref  oie,  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
opinion  of  the  minority  may  best  make  itself  felt  throughout 

^  Bead  before  the  Society  on  Wednesday*  March  12th,  18V0. 
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the  whole  commanity,  and  what  are  the  most  effioieiit  prao- 
tiotl  mema  that  can  be  adopted  for  ensuring  the  presemk- 
tkm  of  ancieiift  nunmmenta  throaglioiifc  the  oomitij* 
In  order  to  be  m  a  better  position  to  midenriaad  the 

subject,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the 
various  circnmstances  to  which  we  owq.  the  proservation  of 
ancient  monuments  in  the  past,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
examine  carefully  into  the  oauaea  which  tend  to  their 
destmetion.  The  esoape  of  numj  pre-historic  remains  is 
doe  to  their  being  sitnated  on  waste  land  b^nd  the 
reabh  of  the  plough;  bnt^  as  the  area  of  onltivation  in- 
creases year  by  year,  their  risk  of  removal  increases  like- 
wise. The  great  and  often  useless  labour  that  would  be 
entailed  in  levelling  the  more  important  earthworks  and 
tamuli  has  generally  proved  their  best  protection.  Respect 
for  the  dead  has  no  doubt  prevented  many  a  oepnlohral 
cairn  from  being  inteiferad  with;  and  even  where  this 
feeling  is  sot  bo  strong  as  it  ahoold  be^  the  peasantiy  in 
most  districts  have,  or  had,  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  evil 
conseqnences  that  -would  be  certain  to  follow  if  a  stone  or 
other  object  rouinl  w  lnrli  superstititnis  Ii;i\  <'  leathered  wore 
removed.  There  are,  mdeed,  authentic  instances  of  violent 
thnnderstorms  having  interrupted  the  labours  of  some  en- 
thnsiastio  barrow-opener^  and  compelled  him  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  such  manifestations  being  looked  npon  by  the 
common  people  as  jndgments  from  Heaven.  Many  r^nains, 
such  a-s  lluuiuu  pa VL-iin  uts,  owe  lln  ir  prcsorva'aua  to  being 
covered  with  the  (.leOris  of  fallen  buildings  aud  earth. 
Other  monuments  have  continued  to  exist  on  account  of 
their  usefulness  when  applied  to  an  entirely  different  object 
from  that  for  which  they  were  onguudly  intended.  End- 
less instances  could  be  given  of  crosses  broken  up  and  built 
into  walls,  of  inscribed  pillar-stonee  u^lised  as  gate-posts, 
bridges  over  sireama,  sLanda  iur  aun-diula,  ImLcld  of  win- 
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dowsy  qnom-stones ;  and  in  one  case  an  inscribed  stone  was 
fonnd  employed  as  a  mangle-weiglit   Perhaps  one  of  the 

most  curious  cases  was  that  of  fin  Ogham-iiiscribed  stone, 
now  in  the  ]5ritish  Museuiii,  which  was  kept  by  its  finder 
not  because  it  was  inscribed^  but  because  he  was  a  collector 
of  oddly-shaped  stones,  and  the  one  in  qnestion  resembled 
a  coffin. 

Now^  as  to  the  destrnctiTe  agencies.  First  and  foremost 
we  have  the  process  of  natnral  decay  from  exposure  to  the 

weather,  somclimcs  acceleiutcil  by  such  sudden  catastrophes 
fis  earthquakes,  floods,  ur  strokes  of  lightning.  War  has 
always  been  a  fertile  source  of  danger  to  all  buildiugs, 
whether  new  or  old ;  and  coantry  people  are  never  tired  of 
attributing  their  destruction  to  Olirer  Cromwell^  who, 
although  he  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for^  gets  much 
nndeseryed  abuse  for  things  he  never  did.  For  onebnilding 
tLut  was  injured  in  tlie  Civil  Wars  a  hundred  have  disap- 
peared altog-ether  on  account  of  the  materials  liaving  been 
carted  away  for  the  erection  of  more  modern  structures. 
For  instance,  the  village  of  Avebury  is  almost  entirely  built 
oat  of  the  megalithic  remains  by  the  rains  of  which  it  is  now 
snrroanded.  Agricaltaral  operations^  as  they  encroach  upon 
the  waste  lands,  generally  sweep  away  every  ancient  stone 
and  eiirthwork  that  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  plough. 
Lastly,  the  fool  who  destroys  through  ignorance,  the  vandal 
through  wilful  stupidity,  and  the  iconoclast  through  religious 
zeal— these,  like  the  poor,  are  always  with  us ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  destmctive  of  all  agencies  is  the  small  boy,  more 
especially  when  armed  with  a  stone.  It  is  said  that  if  boys' 
physical  powers  were  at  all  proportionate  to  their  love  of 
doing  mischief,  tlie  human  race  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

And  now  let  us  coTne  to  the  pra  ctical  side  of  the  question, 
and  see  what  attempts  have  already  been  made  to  stem  the 
tide  of  destrnction.   I  believe  that  Sir  John  Lobbook  was 
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ihe  fint  perflOB  who  endeaYonrecl  to  wake  the  paUio  oon- 
fldeuoe  with  a  ynew  to  legitlatuig  upon  the  inljeol^  aadio 
1882  a  Bfll  for  the  Better  Froteotion  of  Anoieiit  Monnmeiite 
was  passed  through  Parllaineiit  chiefly  by  his  instramen- 

tality.  Tins  liill,  commonly  known  as  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Act,  differs  from  tlie  one  orio-inally  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  in  not  being  compulsory  in  the  case  of  the 
more  important  monuments.  The  chief  proWeioiis  of  the 
Act  in  the  form  it  me  paaaed  are  as  foUowi 

(1)  To  enable  the  owner  of  any  ancient  monument,  hj 
deed  wider  hie  liand,  to  eonstitate  the  Gommiseionera  of 
Works  its  guardians;  the  owner  by  doing  so  relinquishing 
no  right  which  ho  previously  possessed  with  regard  to  the 
monument,  except  that  of  being  able  to  destroy  it;  and  the 
Comniiflaioner&  oi  Works,  on  the  other  hand,  to  wi^inf^in 
(i.e.|  fence  in,  cover  in,  deanee  ot  repair)  the  monument  at 
the  expense  of  the  QoTomment. 

(2)  To  enable  tbe  OommiasionerB  of  Works  to  pimdiaae 
any  ancient  monnment, 

(3)  To  enable  owners  to  bequeath  ancient  monuments  to 
the  Comnusaiouers  of  Works. 

(4)  To  enable  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to  appoint 
one  or  more  Inspectors  of  andent  monuments. 

(5)  To  enable  local  magistrates  to  punish  with  a  fine  of 
bL  or  one  month's  imprisonment  any  person  convicted  of 
injuring  or  de^Mnng  an  ancient  monument. 

(6)  To  enable  other  ancient  monuments  to  bo  added  to 
the  schedule. 

The  Act  condades  with  the  following  definition  of  an 
ancient  monument  !-^"  The  expression  'andent  monuments 
to  which  this  Act  applies '  means  the  monuments  described 
in  the  schedule  heretO|and  any  other  monuments  of  alike  cha- 
racter of  which  the  CommiBdonera  of  Works  at  the  request 
of  the  owners  thereof  may  consent  to  become  guardians ;  and 
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*  ancient  monument '  inclades  tlie  site  of  sack  monument, 
and  snoli  portion  of  the  land  adjoining  the  same  as  may  be 
reqTiiied  to  fence,  coyer  in,  or  otherwise  preserve  from  injurj 
the  monuments  standing  on  snch  site,  also  the  means  of 

access  to  sucli  monument." 

The  schedule  referred  to  is  a  list  of  68  ancient  monuments, 
of  which  26  are  in  England,  3  in  Wales,  21  in  Scotland,  and 
18  in  Ireland. 

I  do  not  know  by  whom  this  schedule  was  compiled,  or 
upon  what  principle  its  author  went  in  making  the  particular 
selection  of  monuments  giTen,  as  many  important  specimens, 

and  even  classes  of  remains,  are  entirely  omitted.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  defining  and 
dating  the  various  classes  of  monuments  by  giving  a  series 
of  typical  examples  of  each  kind  without  any  sortof  axrange- 
ment^   The  monuments  included  comprise : — 

Tumuli,  chambered  and  otherwise; 

Megalithic  remains,  such  as  stone  cireles  and  cromlechs; 

Camps,  tlykes,  and  other  military  earthworks; 

Vitrified  forts ; 

Ancient  British  villages  and  hat  circles  j 
Scottish  Brochs  or  Pictish  Towers; 
Irish  Bath  Caves ; 

Rude  pillar^etones  with  Ogham  inscriptions  or  incised 

crosses ; 

Crosses  of  tlie  9th  and  10th  centuries  with  Hiberno-Saxon 
ornament  or  inscriptions. 
Boman  and  .Mediasval  antiquities  appear  to  be  excluded 
altogether. 

I  think  the  schedule  in  its  present  shape  is  rather  mis- 
leading, and  requires  careful  revision. 

The  Ancient  Monuments  Act  was  put  into  operation  soon 
after  it  was  passed.  The  first  thing  was  to  appoint  an 
Inspector,  and  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made 
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tlian  Qenenl  Pitt  Biven^  D.C.L.,  &o.,  who  lias  done  so 

mach  to  advance  the  studies  of  anthropology  and  archsBology, 
both  by  tho  numerous  costly  excavations  ho  has  undertakeu 
and  byopumngto  the  public  ibo  maguiiicent  museum  which 
bears  his  name  at  Ojdord.  In  recording  what  has  been 
done  sinoe  the  passing  of  the  Aot,  I  need  hardly  say  that 
her  Mqestj's  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monnments  has  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  indnoe  owners  to  take 
adTantage  of  the  measure ;  and  if  the  progress  made  has 
not  been  so  rapid  as  iiiiglii  havo  been  expected,  this  ia  duo 
to  the  apathy  of  tho  public,  the  scant  eucourageoicnt 
given  by  the  Govern mcufc  to  the  scheme,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  fact  of  its  being  only  permissive  in  its 
operation  instead  of  eompnlsory.  Notwithstanding  the 
varions  difficnlties  that  have  had  to  be  contended  with, 
a  very  &ir  amonnt  of  progress  has  been  made  daring 
the  eight  years  the  Act  has  been  in  ()})eratiou.  lu  his 
address  to  tho  Auihropologicnl  Section  of  tho  British 
Association  doriug  the  meeting  at  Bath  in  1888,  General 
Pitt  Bivers  reviewed  the  working  of  the  Act  np  to  that 
time.  With  regard  to  the  pennissive  nature  of  the  Act,  he 
says: — ''A  Permissive  Act  naturally  implies  that  there  is 
some  one  in  the  country  who  desires  to  make  use  of  it ; 
whereas,  as  a  fact,  no  owner  h.&&  voluntarily  offered  any 
monuTnent  to  be  put  under  tlio  Act,  except  one  (Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell),  to  whom  I  shall  refer  presently;  all  havo  had  to 
be  sought  out  and  asked  to  accept  the  Act,  and  of  the 
owners  of  scheduled  monuments  the  larger  number  have 
refused," 

A  map  accompanies  the  address  as  printed  in  the  Beport 
of  the  British  Association,  showing  the  monuments  that  had 

been  placed  under  the  Act  up  1887.  They  are  M)  in 
number,  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  England,  {Scotland, 
and  Wales,  although  there  are  fewer  in  Wales  than  else- 
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where.  The  Irish  monumenta  are  nnder  tlie  gnardianship 
of  the  Tnsh  Office  of  Works,  and  therefore  do  not  coucern 
us,  Oi  the  36  moDumeDts  ander  the  Act,  24  were  ia  the 
original  sohedule^  aod  12  added  sinoe,  thas 


General  Pitt  Rivers  thinks  that  the  present  Act  would  be 
improved  if  the  Government  were  not  made  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  the  monuments  in  the  schedule, 
because  the  Treasury  always  endeavour  to  curtail  expend!- 
tare,  and  therefore  additions  to  the  list  are  not  as  a  rule 
encouraged.  He  also  deplores  the  fact  that  the  archroo- 
logical  societies  throughout  the  country  have  not  renderi  d 
him  more  assistance.  He  says : — "  At  present  local  archaeo- 
logists wash  their  hands  of  the  matter,  thinking  there  is  a 
GoTermoent  Inspector  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the 
monuments.  This  is  a  mistake;  the  proper  function  of  the 
Inspector  is  simply  to  look  after  the  monuments  ihat  are 
included j  and  to  advise  the  Commissioners — not  to  obtain 
new  monuments  for  the  Act.  I  have  done  because  I  was 
charged  in  a  special  manner  with  the  organization  and 
workiug  of  the  Act  on  its  iirst  introduction,  bat  it  is  beyond 
the  proper  functions  of  the  Inspector.  I  have  done  it  as  a 
private  individual,  and  any  other  private  individual  may  do 
the  same/' 

It  is  a  great  pity,  I  think,  that  the  local  archaoologioal 
Bocieties  have  not  done  more  to  asbist  in  the  preservation 
of  ancient  monuments,  bat  the  fact  is  that  not  much  help 
con  be  expected  in  this  quarter,  because  if  any  society  is 
written  to  on  the  subject  the  letter  is  laid  before  its  council, 
and,  after  some  complimentary  remarks,  perhaps  an  abstract 
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reeolation  is  passed^  and  there  the  matter  diops^  without 
any  practical  good  resulting  from  it. 

Wbaft  is  most  urgently  required  at  present  is  some 
maehlneiy  for  oonunnnioating  mtk  the  owners  of  monnments, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  take  adyantsge  of  the  Act,  and^ 
also  for  finding  out  what  mormmonts  in  each  district  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  deal  with.  General  Pitt  Rivers 
has  suggested  the  formation  of  voluntary  local  committees 
for  these  purposes^  several  of  whioh  have  already  been  set 
on  foot  in  England  and  Scotland  with  very  satis^tory 
results.  A  committee  at  Aberdeen  has  secured  two  sculp- 
tured stones  at  Dyoe ;  another  in  Forfarshire  has  obtained 
two  crosses  at  Aberlemno  ;  and  others  have  commenced 
operations  in  Fifeshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Wilts.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  General  Pitt  Rivers'  plan': — 
"  Committees  to  be  formed  wherever  a  suitable  number  of 
persons  can  be  got  together  with  sufficient  enthusiasm  to 
prevent  their  minding  an  occasionBl  snub  from  the  owners 
of  the  monuments.  Th»  area  to  be  supervised  by  each 
committee  to  depend  upon  the  possibilities  of  action  in 
each  case.  Committees  can  be  multiplied  later  on  if  they 
succeed.  The  committees  to  find  out  the  monnments  most 
worthy  of  protection,  and  to  apply  to  the  owners  to  allow 
them  to  be  protected.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
assistance  from  OoTemment,  then  to  get  the  owners  to 
put  the  monuments  under  the  Act,  explaining  to  them  at 
the  same  thne  the  nature  of  the  Act,  and  shewing  that 
private  ownership  is  not  interfered  with  by  it.  A\lien 
these  necessary  preliminaries  are  completed,  and  the  owner 
consents,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Andent  Monuments  is  referred 
to.  He  goes  down  as  soon  as  circomstances  admit  of  it, 
and  takes  plans,  sections,  drawings,  and  perhaps  even  a 

'As  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  dated 

October  16th,  im. 
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model  of  the  monomexit,  and  reports  to  the  Office  of  Works. 
The  First  Oonunissioner  will  then  decide  what  soxu^  H  taij, 
is  to  be  gnmted  in  aid  of  the  protection  of  the  monument. 
The  committee  then  carries  out  the  work,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  which,  or  as  soon  after  as  may  be  eonvement,  H.M. 
Inspector  goes  down  again  and  examines  and  reports  to 
the  First  Commissioner.  A  local  sabscriptioa  to  be  raised 
before  applying  for  Goyemment  aid.  The  committee 
acting  in  aid  of  the  Government  undertaking  will  be 
possessed  of  a  certain  statna  in  dealing  with  the  owners, 
snbjeot  of  course  to  the  subsequent  approTsl  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  in  all  oases  in  which  GoTcmment 
Hid  is  applied  for.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  it  will 
not  bo  fonnd  necessary  to  apply  to  H.M.  Inspector  at  all, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Xnspeotor  finds  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  ol  protection  can  be  done  without  referring  to 
the  (Mm  of  Works.  Where  it  is  thought  advisable  hj 
the  committees,  a  joint  or  simultaneous  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  owner  by  the  committee  and  the  Inspector,  by 
which  means  both  local  and  Government  influence  would 
1)0  l)rnught  to  bear."  I  think  that  evi  ry  ouo  will  agree 
that  the  plan  thus  sketched  out  is  a  very  admirable  one, 
and  should  be  applied  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  the 
case  of  Wales.  Looking  at  the  schedule  at  the  end  of  the 
Act  it  will  be  seen  that  oviy  three  ancient  monuments  are 
indnded  out  of  the  whole  of  Wales,  namely,  the  Ohambered 
Tumulus  at  PUls  Newydd,  in  Anglesey,  Arthnr^s  Quoit 
Cromlech,  in  Gower,  and  ruuire  Kvau  L"i  juilecii^  m  Pem- 
brokeshire. Out  of  these  only  the  last  mentioned  has  been 
placed  nnder  the  Act  by  Lord  Kensington. 

Now,  as  Wales  is  as  rich  as,  if  not  richer  than  England 
in  ancient  remains  of  every  kind,  it'  is  dear  that  there  is  a 
wide  field  open  for  getting  more  monuments  in  this  part 
of  Great  Britain  placed  under  the  Act.  But  before  this 
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can  bo  done  we  must  know  what  monuments  exist  iu 
Wales.  That  is  to  say,  that  an  archncological  survey  of 
some  kind  ia  an  absolute  neoessity  as  the  first  step  towards 
taking  adyantage  of  the  Aot.  I  have  always  maintained 
tliat  a  general  archttologioal  marvej  of  Gxeat  Britsin  hj 
Government  should  hare  praoeded  and  not  followed  tiie 
introdnction  of  a  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments. Something  in  the  nature  of  an  archajologioal  survey 
has  been  carried  ont  by  the  Ordnance  Surveyors,  but  their 
work  is  necessarily  veaej  imperfect  for  want  of  technical 
knowledge.  In  the  Geological  Bnrrey  trained  geoh^giste 
are  employed,  bnt  I  have  never  heard  of  a  speoialist  in 
arch89o1ogy  whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise  the  plotting 
of  antiquities  on  the  Government  Maps  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  Sometiines  the  Surveyors  lia\o  a  smafrtorinf^  of 
archaeology^  just  suihoiont,  indeed,  to  show  that  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  wonld  be  a  great  advantage  if  there  was  some 
sort  of  oo-operation  between  a  committee  of  experts  in 
archiBology  and  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

General  Pitt  Rivers  holds  that  it  does  not  come  within 
the  province  of  the  duties  of  tlio  Inspector  of  Ancient 
Monuments  to  make  a  pnliminary  survey  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  antiquities  exist  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
and  which  of  them  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  under  the 
Act.  This  must  be  done  by  private  enterprise,  and  is 
one  of  the  raisom  d'etre  of  the  locsl  conunittees. 

A  good  deal  of  the  material  for  making  catalogues  of  the 
various  classes  of  ancient  reniaiiirt  iu  Wales  exists  in  the 
vulunies  uf  ilio  Arrji^vduijin  CfimhrpJisif^,  and  only  requires 
a  little  trouble  to  put  it  into  shape.  Almost  every  inscribed 
stone  and  oarly  sculptured  cross  has  been  described  and 
illustnitad  by  Prof.  I.  O.  Westwood.  The  late  Kev.  £.  L. 
Barnwell  made  megdithic  structures  his  special  study,  and 
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there  la  hardly  a  single  cromlech  that  ho  has  not  dealt  with 
ezhanstiTely.  AH  that  is  wanted  now  is  a  small  band  of 
workers^  each  of  whom  will  take  up  some  particular  class 
of  monument  and  treat  it  in  a  similar  manner. 

Having  found  out  wbat  monuments  require  to  be  placed 
under  the  Act,  the  next  question  is  how  to  indace  the 
owners  to  consent  to  have  them  scheduled.  This  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter.  Some  are  afraid  that  their  rights 
will  be  interfered  with.  To  them  it  should  be  explained 
that  by  scheduling  a  monument  no  right  except  that  of 
destroying  the  monument  is  relinquished.  The  GoTemment 
does  not  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  the  monuments  for  the 
nation,  but  is  particularly  anxious  that  the  proprietors 
should  look  upuu  thciii  as  their  own  after  they  liave  placed 
them  under  the  Act,  and  should  assist  in  their  preservation. 

Another  common  objection  raised  by  the  owner  is  that 
he  does  not  see  fche  necessity  for  Government  help  when  he 
is  quite  capable  of  looking  after  the  monuments  ou  his  own 
estate  himself.  True,  there  can  be  no  better  guardian  of 
an  ancient  monument  than  an  owner  who  values  it  and 
cares  for  it;  but  he  has  no  guarantee  that  his  suceessor 
will  follow  in  his  footsteps  in  this  respect,  and  by  not 
scheduling  a  monument  he  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  power  to  get  any  malicious  person  who  damages  it 
severely  punished.  I  have  always  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thin^^  if  the  owner  of  every  ancient  monument 
could  be  appointed  its  hereditary  guardian  and  bo  answer- 
able for  its  sa.fe  keeping,  in  the  .'-aino  way  th»t  the  relics  of 
the  Early  Celtic  Church  wore  protected  and  handed  down 
from  father  to  sou. 

We  come  lastly  to  the  practical  means  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  an  ancient  monoment  when  once  it  has  been 
placed  under  the  Act.  As  a  preliminary  to  tak i  n g  any  steps 
for  the  protection  of  a  monument,  complete  drawings  uf 
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tihe  whole  and  sometimes  modek  have  to  be  made.  It  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  record  thus 
obtained  of  the  exact  condition  of  all  the  moat  important 
ancient  remains  in  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately  the  fimds 
supplied  by  Government  for  this  most  necessary  part  of  the 
work  are  quite  inadequate.  What  has  been  done  np  to 
the  present  in  this  direction  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
private  munificence  of  General  Pitt  Rivers.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have  an  exhibition  of  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, and  models  of  a  typical  series  of  ancient  monu- 
ments^ ilLustrating  their  development;  and  I  cannot  imagine 
any  fitter  person  to  organize  such  an  exhibition  than  H  Jf . 
Inspector.  We  want  to  get  the  public  generallj  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  matter;  and  I  feel  sure  that  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kind  proposed  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  see  the  monuments  themselves. 
The  better  known  any  monument  is,  the  less  chance  there 
will  be  of  its  being  damaged  with  impunity. 

Ab  to  the  actual  precautions  taken  for  protecting  a 
monument,  the  Act  states  that  the  words  ''maintain^'  and 
"  maintenance  "  include  the  f  oncin^^,  repairing,  cleansing, 
covering  in,  or  doiny^  any  other  act  or  thing  which  may  bo 
required  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  any  mouiiment  or 
protecting  the  parae  from  decay  or  injury.  No  mention  is 
made  of  a  custodian  on  the  spot  to  look  after  the  monument. 
I  had  an  opportnntly  recently  of  seeing  the  plan  adopted 
hy  the  French  Government  for  protecting  the  Dolmens,  &o., 
of  the  Morbihan.  Each  monument  was  surrounded  by  a 
low  stone  wall  of  dry  rubble  masonry,  and  a  small  pillar 
erected  in  the  ground  gave  the  name  of  the  monument 
thus:— 

DOtaCUr  DB  OOUBOOfllO 

rsotBiM  ns  l'<sax. 

In  Great  Britain  a  notice-board  takes  the  place  of  this 
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Btone.  Notice-boards  are  always  unsightly,  and  I  thiiik 
the  French  plan  an  improvement  on  onr  system. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  enter  here  into  all  the  qnefttions 

connected  with  the  subject,  but  there  is  one  which  should 
not  be  passed  over,  and  that  is  what  should  be  done  with 
semi-portable  monuments^  such  as  inscribed  stones  and 
early  sculptured  crosses^  which,  if  left  in  their  present  posi- 
tions, will  inevitably  perish  eventually  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  There  are  only  two  alternatives,  either  to  remove 
them  from  the  sites  they  now  occupy^  and  place  them 
witaiu  some  building,  or  to  erect  a  structure  to  cover  them 
over.  ^lost  archaeologists  are,  I  think,  agreed  on  the 
following  points 

(1)  All  inscribed  or  scnlptored  stones  should  be  protected 
from  the  weather. 

(2)  If  an  inscribed  or  sculptared  stone  occnpies  its 
original  site,  it  should  not  be  moved,  but  a  structure  built 
over  it. 

(3)  If  an  inscribed  or  sculptured  stone  is  not  in 
mtu,  it  should  be  removed,  and  placed  within  some 
building. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  when  a  stone  is  removed  it  should  be  preserved 

in  the  locality,  or  placed  in  a  local  or  national  museum. 
I  am  personally  in  favour  of  keeping  the  stones  in  their 
own  localities — if  possible,  in  the  nearest  church.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  get  more  than  a  small  proportion  of 
the  sculptured  stones  given  to  any  museum,  and  the  re- 
mainder would  have  to  be  represented  by  casts.  Snch  a 
collection  would  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
palaeography  of  iihe  inscriptions  and  the  development  of 
the  ornament;  but  the  space  occupied  wuuld  be  very  oreat 
on  account  of  tlic  size  of  many  of  tlio  stones,  As  an  alter- 
native General  Pitt  Hivers  suggested  that  models  to  the 
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scale  of  one-sixtih  of  the  original  should  be  sabstituted. 
These  models^  Bnpplemented  hj  photographs  and  drawinga 
of  the  ornamental  details,  would  serve  as  well  for  purposes 
of  stndy  as  a  museam  containiag  the  stones  themselves  or 

casts  thereof. 
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WELSH  PLACB-NAMES : 

A  STUDY  OF  BOMB  COMMON  KAME>ELEMENTS. 

Bt  J.  E.  LLOm' 

TV'iTH  Notes  by  the  Editor. 

ht  a  recent  nnmber  of  the  A<uomr,*  Mr.  Elton  makes  the 
remark  tltat  the  eeienoe  of  toponomoitique,  or  tlie  study  of 

place-Dames,  in  still  in  its  infancy.  Oiu'  is  glad  to  havr 
tlie  fact  recognized  that  such  a  science  is  possible,  aud 
fcliat  the  application  to  liietorical  purposes  of  the  OTidence 
SDpplied  hj  local  names  may  be  conducted  on  something 
better  than  the  old  haphaaard  lines.  Too  long  has  this 
field  of  stndjbeen  abandoned  as  the  happy  banting-ground 
of  that  irrepressible  person,  the  amatenr  etymologist.  The 
prof^ress  of  general  knowledge  in  matters  pliilological  has 
banished  this  ingenious  individual  trotn  many  of  liis  be- 
loved haunts :  it  is  rarely  we  hear  him  now  derive  the 
English  ^hom  from  the  German  Donij  or  the  Welsh  caer 
from  Uie  Hebrew  Kiijaik:  bat  the  derivation  of  local 
names  at  his  own  sweet  willj  withont  regard  to  roles  of 
philclog} ,  is  a  laxary  he  still  allows  himsell  He  floarishes 
greatly  in  Wales.  Not  that  amoug  our  hills  there  is  a 
lower  average  of  intelligcDCO  in  regard  to  such  matters 
than  elsewhere :  on  the  contrary,  tlicro  is  a  very  healthy 
and  enlightened  interest  in  the  past  of  the  country,  and  a 
little  knowledge  of  that  past,  as  contrasted  with  the  dense 

^  Read  before  the  Society  on  W<edneftday,  April  2nd«  1890. 
*  Itik  80, 180a. 
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historical  ignorance  of  the  English  rural  population.  But 
it  is  just  that  little  knowledge  which  leads  the  good  man 
astray:  he  has  heard  that  gioy  is  the  old  Welsh  for 
'water" — tA  once  he  oomes  to  the  oondnsion  that  Oifnrwy* 
or  Conway  is  *  the  first  water/  AU-wy  or  Mlwy  *  the  second 
water/  and  Dyfrdwy  or  Tnjdpdd-wy  (this  is  a  little  awk- 
ward, but  the  theory  must  not  be  sacrificed)  is  *the  third 
water.*  Hardly  a  week  passes  but  I  have  propounded  to 
me,  in  all  seriousness,  by  persons  of  good  general  intelli- 
gence, explanations  of  place-names  not  a  whit  less  ridicolons 
than  that  of  the  ''three  waters/' 

I  am  glad,  therefore^  that  there  seems  to  he  some  pro- 
spect of  onr  having  in  time  a  science  of  place-names^  with 
laws  of  which  educated  people  will  recognize  the  authority. 
At  present,  I  am  afraid,  as  ]\lr.  Elton  says,  that  we  are 
only  just  beginning,  and  have  hardly  gained  any  clear  idea 
of  our  first  principles.  In  Words  and  Places,  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  the  only  English  book,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which 
deals  systematically  with  place-names^  there  is  a  chapter 
on  what  is  called  '' Onomatology,"  or  the  principles  on 
which  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject  ought  to  be 
condncted.  One  feels  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  terra 
employed  to  describe  the  new  science,  on  the  ground  that 
it  contains  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  names  to  be  investi- 
gated are  pZoes-names:  **ononuUology*'  onght  certainly  to 
tnclnde  the  analysis  of  personal  names,  a  rery  interesting, 
hnt  an  entirely  distinct  study.  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
trifle :  it  is  more  to  the  poiut  that  we  have  here  an  effort 
to  formulate  first  principles  for  the  new  science  in  a  manner 
not  hitherto  attempted.  I  take  the  following  to  be  the 
chief  propositions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Taylor  on  the  subject 
of  place-names : — 

1.  Every  place-name  is  significant,  ie.,  has  an  appropriate 

*  See  note  (a)  at  end  of  artiole.      *  See  note  (6)  at  end  of  article. 
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meaning  in  the  langaage  of  the  xace  wliioh first  made 
tue  of  it. 

2.  The  first  step  towards  ascertaimng  this  wuMming  is 

to  trace  the  name  back  to  the  earliest  extant  form. 

3.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  a  name  very  far 

back,  tiio  analogy  of  names  aiuiiiarly  formed  must 
bo  used  to  explain  it. 

4.  Nearly  all  names  consist  of  two  elements,  the  sub- 

stantiye  element  or  Orundwort,  and  the  adjective 
element  or  Bestimmungwfort,  The  former  designates 
the  class,  the  latter  the  pecnliarity  of  this  indiTidnal 
in  the  class.   Thns  in  Bryn  C6ch,  to  take  a  Welsh 
instance,  hryn  shows  tliu  locaiuy  iiidicated  to  be  a 
hill,  and  not  a  stream  or  valley,  eoch  gives  the 
character  of  this  particular  hill,  as  a  red  or  sun- 
parched  one,  conspicnons  in  this  respect  among  the 
grassy  heights  around  it/ 
To  these  propositions  no  exception  can  of  course  be  taken : 
it  may,  however,  be  complained  that,  as  they  stand,  they 
are  aomewhat  incomplete :  they  do  not  go  enough  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.     I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to 
suppose  I  can  furnish  you  with  much  better ;  but  let  me, 
by  way  of  introduction  to  what  I  haye  specially  to  say 
about  Welsh  place-names,  mention  one  or  two  points  which 
seem  to  me  worth  working  out  by  the  next  student  who 
seeks  to  formulate  the  principles  of  this  study. 

Dr.  Taylor  s  first  proposition,  that  names  of  places  are 
significant,  means  of  course  that  they  were  not  arbitrarily 
attached  to  localities  without  regard  to  meaning,  as  when 
names  are  given  to  children  because  they  are  hereditary  in 
the  family^  plessing  in  sound,  or  romantic  in  association, 
and  not  because  of  any  particular  meaning  they  convey. 
A  place-name  is  a  word,  and  not  a  symbol,  just  as  personal 

*  See  note  (c)  at  end  of  article. 
TOL.  Xi.  0 
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names  wore  significant  words  in  more  primitive  times.  But 
Canon  Taylor  does  not,  it  peoma  to  me,  lay  sufficient  em- 
phasis on  the  simplicity  of  early  place-names  distin- 
gfnished  from  those  of  the  modom  world,  or  the  fact  that 
the  namea  of  localities  wore  generally  oolDpoiinded  quite 
nnoonscloiuly,  and  only  beoame  regular  names  after  long 
usage.  Nowadays,  there  is  aboat  most  name-giying  a  very 
conscious  air  :  the  Arctic  explorer  who  discovers  a  new 
inlet  calls  it  "Jenkins  Crook,"  and  down  it  goes  on  the 
chart  in  honour  of  kis  inend  and  benefactor :  the  owner  of 
the  brand-new  villa,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of 
yellow  briok  and  iron  fencing  and  privet  boshesj  has  **  The 
Ehns'*  inscribed  npon  his  dimlnntiTe  portals,  because  it 
looks  well  emboBsed  in  Old  English  characters  at  the  head 
of  his  note-paper.  Naming  is  now  very  largely  an  artificial 
process,  and  the  names  of  the  day  betray  their  unreality  by 
their  luappropriatenoss  or  the  awkwardness  of  their  con- 
stmction.  In  rural  districts,  however,  where  people  are 
leas  sophisticated,  name-giving  of  the  old  type  still  goes 
on,  and  one  may  watch  a  local  name  in  the  process  of 
formation.  A  few  years  ago,  a  brick  honse  of  dsoidedly 
aggressive  hne  was  bniTt  in  a  neighbourhood  in  Mont- 
gomorysliire  where  l  iiiliiiug  ixad  hitherto  been  in  the 
gray  bLuiio  of  the  country.  At  once  it  hocame  known, 
without  any  conscious  process  of  naming,  9A  Y  Ty  C^ch, 
and  Ty  Cock  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  remain  until  the  end 
of  the  chapter.*  In  the  parish  of  Llaabrynmair,  again,  the 
railway  bridge  which  crosses  the  road  to  Nswtown  some- 
what below  Talerddig  is  known  locally  as  Pont  BeU,  from 
the  contractor  who  carried  out  the  work,  while  on  the  same 
road,  a  little  nearer  Machynlleth,  is  Craig  Smith,  handing 
down  tl  le  name  of  another  contractor  who  in  making  the 
road  had  to  cut  throagh  this  rook.     These  names  have 

*  See  acta  (<0  at  end  of  aitieU. 
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vntm  hj  a  pvatHj  natural  prooeBB :  they  were  not  imposed 
by  any  aafJiority  from  without,  bat  gained  ourrency  in  tbe 
diatriet  beoanse  their  appropriateness,  their  yalae  for  pur- 
poses of  distinction — the  great  end  of  name-giYing — was  at 
once  recoguizeJ  by  all. 

If  this  bfij  then,  the  true  origin  of  local  names,  except 
in  10  £ur  aa  they  are  modem  and  artificial,  it  ia  clear  that 
any  iaggeated  explanation  of  a  place-name  mnat  not  only 
make  Benee  in  the  language  of  the  distriot,  bnt  mnst  alao 
be  a  form  that  is  likely  to  have  ansen  in  this  way.  Thns 
Goitre  or  Y  Qoettref,  a,  uame  of  wliicli  there  are  many 
instances  in  Wales,  cannot  mean  'tlio  woo(^  ii  villao-e,' 
because  in  early  days  all  villages  were  built  of  wood,  and 
the  name  would  in  this  aense  not  have  been  distinctiye. 
It  is  'the  village  in  the  wood,'  as  distingoiBhed  from  Bome 
neighbonring  VoBtre  or  ^oefdre^  'the  village  in  the  field.' 
Ty  Oerig  (*  Stone  Hoase  *),  on  the  other  band,  woatd  have 
been  a  distinctive  uame,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  extremely 
common. 

The  main  purpose  of  name- giving,  I  have  said,  is  to 
distinguish.  In  satisfying  ourselves,  however,  that  a  local 
name  fnlfils  this  end,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  very 
limited  amonnt  of  travelling  in  early  times,  and  therefore 
the  narrow  compass  within  which  distinction  was  neces- 
sary. This  tends  to  qualify  Dr.  Taylor's  fourth  proposi- 
tion that  a  place-name  consists  of  a  substantive  and  an 
adjective  element,  the  latter  supplying  the  distinctive  idea. 
Where  only  one  object  of  its  kind  exists  in  a  district, 
dearly  no  adjediive  element  ia  needed  to  define  it  im  the 
nntravelled  folk  of  that  district.  The  hiU-fortreas  ol  the 
region,  for  instance,  wonld  be  known  to  them  as  Y  (?aer, 
and  only  if  there  were  more  than  one  in  the  vicinity  wonld 
it  be  necessary  to  speak  of  Y  Oaer  Fawr,  Y  Gaef  H  V/.,  and 
so  Ibrth.   Names  which  originally  contained  an  adjeotive- 
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element  are  often  curtailed  by  the  people  who  use  them 
daily  and  hare  not  to  contrast  them  with  others  similarly 
formed.*  Thus  Pmrhyn  Beadraeih  is  locally  clipped  down 
into  T  Penrkyn,  and  FoHmadoc  into  TPori :  Ty  wyn  Jfemo- 

nydd — *  the  sand-flat  of  Meirionydd  ' — is  now  everywhere 
known  as  Towyn :  Y  Wem  neivydd,  near  New  Quay,  one  of 
the  resting  places  of  Henry  VII.  on  his  journey  to  Bos- 
worth  Fieldj  is  called  simply  Y  Wei-n* 

PJace-names,  being  words^  are  ol  course  subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  langoaga  They  undergo  the  process 
stupidly  called  phonetic  decay:  thus  the  Demetse  of 
Roman  times  give  their  name  to  mcdisaval  Dyfed.  Thoy 
are  altered  from  forms  of  which  the  meaning  ia  not 
at  once  obvious  into  those  of  which  there  are  abundant 
examples,  as  when  Glan-feiglo,  on  the  brooklet  Beiglo, 
is  transformed  into  Llan-feiglo,  Similarly,  Gvfynllyvhwg, 
the  realm  of  Chvynllyw  Filwr  between  ITsk  and  Bhymni, 
appears  as  Gwaun-llwg*  and  sometimes  as  Wentloog, 
thougli  really  having  nothing  to  do  either  with  gwaun 
or  Gwcnt.  The  primitive  meaning  of  a  name  having  been 
forgotten,  an  explanatory  element  is  often  added  which  is 
in  fact  already  contained  in  the  original  form.  Such 
pleonastic  forms  as  saU-ceUar  find  a  parallel  in  the  local 
names  Dinas  BmlU,  BinoB  Dmormgf  in  which  DincM  is 
really  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Din-  element  expresses 
the  fortress-idea ;  din,  however,  having  become  obsolete 
and  given  way  to  dimts^  this  was  not  perceived. 

Passing  by  the  points  in  which  place-names  simply  afford 
illustrations  of  the  general  laws  of  philologyj  I  recur  to 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  these  names  by  an  unconscious 
process.  A  place-name  being  really  a  phrase  out  of  a 
primitive  sentence,  just  as  if  one  took      Cdch  out  of  such 

■  S.'O  note  (e)  at  end  of  article.  *  See  note  (/)  at  end  of  article. 
'  See  note  (g)  at  end  of  article.     ^  See  note  {h}  at  end  ol  artiols* 
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a  sentence  as  *  Mae  &nhyw  yn  y  ip  cSch'  it  is  above  all 
things  important,  if  one  would  asoertain  tho  original  point 
of  a  plaoe-name,  to  fix  the  meaning  of  its  different  elements 
at  the  time  ft  first  grew  into  a  proper  name.  If  this  u 
negleotedy  we  shall  go  egregiousl  j  astray :  coming  across  a 
Trt'Wcm,  wo  shall  conclude  that  this  </i6-dm  or  *  marshy  flat' 
was  once  covered  by  a  thriving  market  town;  the  Tiame 
Gyfoeth  y  Brenin  will  precipitate  us  into  wild  speculations 
about  the  site  of  the  royal  treasury;  it  will  puszle  us  to 
understand  what  point  there  could  have  been  in  calling  a 
brook  HvmmmL*  Only  when  we  learn  that  irrf  anciently 
denoted  a  Tillage  or  hamlet^  that  cyfoetk  \n  Old  Wehh  for 
'land  or  territory/  aud.  xlmi  a,  common  meaning  of  nant 
is  '  a  glou  or  valley,'  do  these  names  yield  np  to  us  their 
secret.  A  stady  of  the  primitiTe  sigui^atioDS  of  the 
words  employed  in  making  place-names  is  therefore  a 
neoessttry  preliminary  to  the  analysis  of  individual  local 
names ;  and  what  I  propose  to  do  in  the  rest  of  this  paper 
iSj  if  I  can,  to  fix  the  meaning  of  certain  elements  which 
( iitt  r  ];irg'ely  into  the  formation  of  such  lutmes  in  AVales. 
The  uames  with  which  I  shall  deal  will  bo  names  of  a 
particular  class,  those  which  denote  haman  habitations,  ur 
involye  the  political  and  social  organization  of  the  Old  Welsh. 
Names  expressing  merely  physical  characteristios,  such  as 
BhSs  OSeh,  Pmnani,  Msgair  Sir,  Aherygtwifihj  I  shall  not 
touch,  but  take  up  those  alone  which  testify  to  the  presence 
of  Luau.  in  attempting  to  ascertain  tlie  original  sense  of  a 
name-element,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  philology ;  but  more  real  help  will  be  gained  from 
historical  and  topographical  evidence,  from  observation  of 
the  use  of  the  term  in  ancient  Welsh  documents^  and  from 
i&e  ebeumstances  under  which  it  is  found  distributed  as  a 
'  name-element  over  the  soO.   This  must  be  the  excuse  of  a 

'  See  note  (i)  at  end  of  article. 
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student  of  history  for  inyading  what  maj  seem  first 
sight  to  be  a  philological  preserve. 

I  begin  with  DIN  (sometimes  corruptly  DTK),  of  which 
DINAS  is  a  derivative.'  Dinas  in  modern  Welsh  is  used  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  English  'city/  but  except  In  the  ease 
of  IHnas  Mawddwy,  thediminntiyeboroagh  of  ihe  conanote 
of  Mawddwjj  I  know  o£  no  place-name  that  would  suggest 
that  the  old  Welsh  used  the  word  in  this,  sense.  Wherever 
found  (and  it  is  a  very  common  name-element), eZttkM  appears 
in  connection  with  the  hil[-iorfcresR.  British  camp,  or  what- 
ever we  choose  to  call  it^  the  large  entrenched  or  stone-girt 
enclosure  set  on  the  crown  of  a  hill  which  is  80  charaoteristio 
a  relic  of  early  British  civilization.  Such  a  camp  yon  have 
at  'PeDdinaa,  near  Aberystwyth,  at  Llwyn  Brjn  Dineu,  near 
Llonrhuadr  ym  Moehnant,  and  at  Btnas  Penmaen  on  Pen- 
macn-mawr.  Diuas  Dinlle  is  a  huge  arti£cial  mound,  round 
which  trenches  have  been  drawn  as  around  the  sides  of  the 
hills  on  which  dinesydd  were  usually  constructed.  The 
simpler  form  DIN  has  been  obsolete  for  centuries:  the 
pleonastic  JHnaa  Dmlle  occars  in  the  Mahinopon,  showing 
that  even  thns  early  the  Welsh  had  forgotten  that  Dinlleu 
(the  old  spelling)  meant  *  Lien's  Ainaf^y  from  the  mythical 
Lieu  (or  Llew)  Llaw  Gyffes  whose  history  is  related  in  the 
Mahinogi  of  Math  f ah  Maihonn-ij,  As  a  name-element,  din 
is  nevertheless  still  in  many  instances  to  be  traced :  as  a 
prefix  VI  Dinlle*  Dinonrig,^  Dinorthin,  Dinorhen  and  Dine- 
fiffr*;  as  a  saffix  in  Qitr-ddyn '  Mawr,  Y  CreU'ddyn,*  CaaieU 

*  See  note  0)  at  end  of  artiele.     *  See  note  {k)  at  end  of  article. 

*  See  note  (ft)  at  end  of  article.     *  See  note  (2)  at  end  of  article. 

'  The  correct  form  of  this  is  Ocrddtn^  whence  Qcrddntofff  near 

Bangor.   In  its  older  forms  wordin,  wardin,  it  is  common  over  a 

very  lnr<^e  tract  of  and  adjoining  the  Welsh  border,  where  it  is 
Anglicized  into  -wardine,  'Crdine,  as  in  LitgirarcNne,  EHcrdifie,  Ac. 
The  ancient  form  of  Marden-on-1  iug^  was  Manrdine;  and  Matoarden 
(pronounced  Harden)  is  spelt  Haordinc  in  Domesday. — Ed. 

*  Canon  Silvan  Evaua  informs  ub  that  the  oommoteof  this  name  in 
Cardigansbire  is  pnmoaneed  Crwddj/n,  not  OeiMMtii.~E]>. 
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MoyddtUf  T  Brdddin,  and  the  numerous  Gardd/ms  of 
Powysland.  We  recognize  it  at  once  in  the  -DUNT^M 
which  is  so  oommon  a  sabstantiTe-element  in  the  British 
and  Qaitlish  place-names  handed  down  to  ns  by  Boman 
historians  and  Greek  geographers.  Xyoiw  in  France  and 
Leyden  in  Holland  were  originally  LiigttdunwnorLUuidin, 
i.e.,  Din  Lieu  written  as  one  word.  Thero  was  Uxdodunum 
(=  yr  Uchclddin),  Augustodunum,  Juliodunumf  Novio- 
dunum,  Vellaunodunum,  Melodunum,  and  a  host  of  others* 
In  Britain,  Londmium  probably  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  formations :  Camvlodwiuin,  Dun4um,  Sorhwdunum,  and 
Mcfidwnum  are  other  instances.  In  Ganl  the  places  ending 
in  •dumtm  were  regular  towns  elaborately  walled  in  and 
styled  by  Ca59ar  "oppida^':  of  Britain  wo  are  distinctly 
told  by  that  author  that  it  had  no  such  cities.  "What  the 
Britons  call  an  '  oppidum*  (i.e.,  no  doubt  a  dun  or  dinaa)  is 
simply/'  he  says,  ''a  portion  of  the  forest  fenced  ronnd 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  whither  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
retiring  when  they  wish  to  repel  the  attack  of  an  enemy" 
{Bdl.  Qall.y  V.  21).*  Thmr<2«fi«,  he  says  in  effect,  are  simply 
camps  of  refuge. '°  Of  the  words  used  among  the  Welsh  to 
denote  'fort'  or  'castle,'  din  or  dun  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  among  the  Celtic  communities,  and  it  would 
appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  pnmitive  Celtic  name, 
eonnected  with  the  earliest  period  of  Celtic  civilisation,  a 
time  when  the  strong  places  of  a  district  were  not  continn- 
oudy  inhabited,  bnt  only  nsed  as  places  of  shelter  in  time 
of  special  need.  In  Irish  dan  is  a  fort:  instanceR  of  its 
occurrence  in  place-names  are  Dundalk,  Dungannon^  Dan- 

*  "  Oppidnm  antem  Britaani  Tocantv  qnom  hItss  impeditaa  vallo 
atqne  fomA  mmiieniiit,  qo^,  inoiinioiiis  hoBtinm  Tita&dn  eansft, 
oonToniro  eonsnerant." — Ed. 

This  exactly  tallies  with  the  fact  that  in  two  separate  works  of 
early  date  din  is  glossed  or  translated  receptayeuUm,  whioh  we  nifrbt 
in  EngUsh  reniler  by  '  a  hold.' — Eo. 
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ffowan,  and  Dtfn<»r»i».»   Similarly  in  Scotland  we  have 

Dumbarton'  {'the  Brythonfl*  Mn'),  Dumhlane,  Dwnfrie*, 
Dunkeld,^  and  Ihtnedin,  an  old  name  for  Ediabnrgli.*  As 
to  derivation,  dun  is  no  doubt  the  Celtic  representative  of 
the  old  English  tun,  modern  English,  towri,  and  modern 
German  Zaun,  *a  hedge/  The  tun  (appearing  as  -io»in  the 
names  of  modern  Tillages)  is  the  village  settlement :  earlier 
still,  as  the  German  Zaun  and  the  Icelandic  iiun  show^  it  was 
the  hedge  or  enolosnre  thrown  round  the  settlement* 
Dunaim  in  Irish  also  means  *I  enclose' ;  here  we  get  then 
the  root-idea  which  explains  the  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic 
usages.  Both  dinaa  and  town  mean  '  an  enclosure  bat 
the  former  is  the  temporary  resort  in  time  of  danger, 
the  latter  is  the  permanently  protected  home  of  a  little 
commnnity.* 

I  pass  on  to  a  more  difficnlt  word,  vis.  OABB.   It  is,  in 

the  iirtst  place,  applied  very  gtuerally  to  hill-fortressea  which 
miofht  with  equal  propriety,  so  far  as  one  sclSj  have  heen 
styled  dinesydd.  Thus  Yr  Mm  Gaer,  near  Bow  Street  in 
Cardiganshire^  is  a  very  fine  British  camp:  so  is  Ooer 
near  Corwen.  In  a  nnmber  of  easeSi  therefore^ 
caer  and  dinaa  do  not  seem  to  be  differentiated.  Ooer  has, 
however,  one  special  application:  it  is  very  freqaently 
employed  to  indicate  the  sites  of  Koman  camps  or  cities,  a 
connection  in  which  diuas  is  never  found/  Thus  Segontium 

>*  In  Irish  Dttn  Jkalgan  (older  Dun  JDdca),  Dim  Qeanutum,  Dmi 
Oarhhaint  and  Dun  i>ro»ia.— Ed. 
^  In  Irish  or  Gaelic  Dun  Brettan,Dun  CAotAfeiMireBpeetifely.^En. 

'  See  note  (q)  at  oud  of  article. 
'  See  note  (w)  at  end  of  article. 

*  Din,  however,  was  apparently  used  to  deRuniiitr  a  Roman  station 
in  Cornwall.  The  Roman  VoluJja,  near  Grampound,  is  now  called 
Odden  (anciently  written  Wulvedon  and  the  like),  the  drat  part  of 
which  word  is  oertainly  VoltiSba  (GMqpA  in  Neuoius,  §  66 ;  see  Y 
Cgmmrodor,  is.  162),  and  the  seoood  seems  to  be  d«i»;  ia  the  West  of 
OomwaU  it  is  hartlly  likdy  that  we  should  find  tibe  Bnglieh  -loii.  Tlie 
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is  represented  by  Caer  yn  Arfon*  Deya  bj  Caer-lleon  ar 
Ddyfrdwy,  Isca  SUnnmi  by  0aer4Uon*BT  Wysg,  Venta 
Siluram  by  Caer-went,  Oonoviam  by  Oaer-^hun,^  and  Mori- 

dunum  by  C aerify rddin.  Catr-sws  *  in  Montgomeryshire  and 
Caer-gai  in  Merionethshire  were  also  Jioman  statious, 
though  no  ancient  authority  has  handed  down  their  original 
names.  Caer-fyrddin  is  an  especially  interesting  name, 
sboTOig  aa  it  does  how  Caer  oame  into  use  at  a  later  period 
than  dm,  when  proper  names  consisted  of  distinct  words  (aa 
in  Din  LUu)  and  were  no  longer  componnds  (as  in  Lufftt- 
dunum).  Moridunum,  'the  sea-fort^  (probably),  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  older  type ;  the  Romans  no  doubt  found  a  d/u,n 
here — a  fortified  height — when  first  they  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Towy.  They  proceeded  to  construct  on 
the  spot  a  camp^  which  grew  into  a  city  under  the  name  of 
Mwidfuaium^  This  the  Welsh  as  usual  styled  a  cost  ;  it 
became  Caer-forddin,  a  name  which  plainly  intimated  that 
the  Roman  caer  was  something  different  from  the  Welsh 
din.    Gradually^  the  original  meaning  of  Morddiu  was 

rampartis  at  Golden  «odoee  7  acres;  the  plaoe  called  Tredenham 
{—  Tre  Dinan :  see  note  (m),  infra)  doee  by  seems  also  to  leSer  to 

the  Botnan  station. — Ed. 

•  See  note  (/)  at  end  of  article. 

•  This  is  the  Bpelling  of  the  Brut  y  Tyirysorj'wn  and  Mahinogion 
and  tallies  with  the  modem  Anglicized  Mouoiouthahiro  pronuncia- 
tion, Corleen.  Caerleon,  as  the  name  of  this  place,  is  believed  to  be 
an  English,  not  a  Welsh,  orthography.— Bn. 

'  Supposed  (yeiy  reasonably)  to  be  so  called  after  Sktm  ab 
Maelgwn  Gwynedd.— Ed. 

■  Anciently  Caer  Swys,  as  in  Lewis  Glyn  Gothi's  (Qtoaii^  L  iv. 
16)  "  Dwy  Bowys  a  Chaer  Swys  wen." — Ed. 

'  The  form  given  by  Ptolemy  for  *  Carmarthen '  is  M 'srhhi  nan.  The 
Ridumo  of  the  Peutinger  Tahlc,  which  answers  in  posUiun  to  Scaton 
in  Devonshire,  has  been  taken  to  stand  for  Jiidmn'o  and  that  for 
MoridtmiOf  supposed  to  occur  in  a  half-translated  i'uriu  in  the  modem 
name.  Snob  forms  as  the  prototypes  of  Welsh  m6r,  Ir.  muir,  genitive 
mora,  and  the  Latin  mare  might  be  easily  eonfased  by  claasieal 
geographers.— En. 
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entirely  forgotten,  until  it  became  poBsible  to  connect  the 
name  of  the  spot  with  that  of  the  great  enchanter  of  Celtic 
storjj  and  it  was  aoeordingly  altered  to  Oaer^fyrddm}^ 

So  among  the  Irish  Celts,  dun  seems  to  have  been  the 
earlier  form,  and  eafhair  a  new  one,  denoting  something 
ditferent:  this  at  any  rate  is  the  conclusion  Buggested  by 
such  forms  as  Cathair  duna  iascaigh^  (Joyce  :  Irish  Names  of 
Places,  First  Series,  4th  edition,  1875,  p.  284).  Onceintro- 
dnoed,  caer  seems  to  have  rapidly  spread :  as  eafhair  (modem 
eahir)  it  is  common  in  Ireland :  Jt&r  is  the  ordinary  Breton 
word  for  a  house  or  Tillage :  snch  names  as  Oarvem,  CoT' 
CarwythenicTcy  Cargerrach,  and  Carzantich  testify  to 
its  extension  over  Cornwall,'  while  Carlisle^  shows  that 
in  Cumbria  the  same  cns^om  prevailed  as  in  Wales  of 
styling  a  Koman  station  aier.  We  have  in  this  region  the 
same  element  in  other  place-names,  snch  at  Cwsiairt, 
0arluJc9,*  BJid  Canriden,*  Oaer  thus  appears  to  be  a  late 
word,  originally  differing  in  meaning  from  duuM.and  mark- 
ing some  chauge  io  the  ancient  British  manner  of  living. 
The  precise  character  of  this  change  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine.  Little  help  is  afforded  by  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  for  caer  seems,  like  dinas,  to  have  originally 
denoted  an  endosnxo.  In  spite  of  the  connection  with 
Boman  sites,  the  derivation  from  Lat.  easira,  which  some 
have  suggested,  is  hardly  tenable:*  eaer  is  rather  a  native 
word,  a  derivative  of  ^cae-u*  to  enclose,  with  which  'crt«'= 
in  old  Welsh  'a  hedge,  barrier,  or  circlet,'  is  also  connected. 
In  a  similar  way  from  aro-eo,  '  to  restrain,  confine^'  the 

^  8m  note  (n)  at  end  of  article. 

'  The  Iriah  name  of  Odher  in  Tipperary.— Ed. 

*  The  oommonuess  of  cor-  in  Cornwall,  and  ita  oocnrreDce  in  plaoos 
wheie  theft  seem  never  to  have  been  forts,  snggeot  that  it  had  come 

to  rrT^on  in  Cornish  '  a  hnnse  or  village,'  juHt  like  krr  in  Breton. — Ed. 

*  isee  pntc>  (o)  at  end  of  article.      *  See  note  {p)  at  end  of  article. 

*  See  note  (g)  at  end  of  article.      '  See  note  (r)  at  end  of  article. 
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Romaas  had  arm,  a  fortress  or  eaer.  In  some  parts  of 
Cardiganshire,  I  am  told,  Mtsrati  is  ooossionalljr  i>sed  for 
auau,  fields' :  the  use  of  eaer  yfffwmmU  in  tlie  sense  of  the 
chnrchjard  wa^l,  and  of  eoeroK  in  the  sense  of  battlements, 
confirms  one  in  the  supposition  that  eaer  means  an  enolosed 
stronghold,  iiut  what  was  the  mark  of  a  caer  as  distin- 
j^uished  from  a  dinas  ?  The  only  answer  I  can  offer  is  that 
a  casr  was  a  permanently  inhabited  stronghold;  whereas  the 
dima$  iie?er  seems  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  to  have 
denoted  more  than  a  mere  oamp  of  reinge.*  Snoh  is  the 
eonelnsion  soggested  hj  the  Breton  use  of  her  for  aTiUege, 
and  the  applioation  of  the  term  to  Roman  stations. 

CA8TELL  is  considerably  simpler  to  deal  with.  The 
Jjtttin  cnMdlnm,  a  diniinntive  of  ca.<tium,  denoted  '  a  bastion, 
tower,  or  small  fortificjation.'  Adopted  by  the  Welsh  in  the 
form  eastell,  it  was  applied  by  them  to  a  smaller  l^e  of 
stroQghold  than  the  primitive  oosr  or  dm.  EspeciaUy  was  it 
nsed  to  denote  the  fortified  residenoes  of  the  tribal  ohieffcains 
who  seem  to  haTO  been  ererywhere  in  Britain  the  polittosl 
successors  of  the  K<>iiians.  These  ca^stclh  were  usaally  of 
limited  area,  and  in  later  ages  often  had  walls  of  stone: 
such  were  Castell  Deganwy,  CwUill  Dolwyddt  fan,  Cavtell 
Dolbadam,  and  Castell  y  BerB  near  Towyn.  The  Dame  was 
still  retained  as  the  oastle  grew  nnder  Norman  hands  into 
a  veiy  ambitions  stmotnve:  after  the  snbstantial  oastles 
of  the  Lords  Marchers  came  in  doe  conme  the  magnificent 
ESdwardian  caetles,  the  stately  towers  of  Harlech  and  Car- 

'  This  use  of  eaercm  ia  foutitl  in  one  of  Lewis  Morris'  poems  in 
madnmrrh  T^,>JvaUhi  (Loodon,  1763),  p.  199  (at  p.  229  of  the  Oar- 
nftrron  ediUoo  oC  ibl7) : 

Fe  redai  'r  Bugail  digllon, 
Heb  geisio  Pont  ar  Afon ; 

Ac  wrih  ei  bwya  y  cryuiai  'r  llamv 
Trwy  ^(Mraa  mawr  TMgaroa. 

— lo. 

*  See  note     at  end  <^  artiole. 
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narvoD.  Cantell  had  become  by  this  time  a  general  name 
for  *  fortress/  driving  oat  both  dinas  and  caer,  and  thus  we 
find  it  applied^  though  most  inappropriately,  to  the  hill- 
fortreeeeB  of  the  primitive  period.  Oejn  y  Oattell,  near 
Breiddin  Hill,  and  Pen  y  Castell,  hetween  Llanidloes  and 
Llawr  y  Glyu,  are  instances  of  this  misapplication.  It 
follows  that  tlio  name  castell,  unliko  that  of  dina.<:,  never 
afiords  by  itself  any  clue  to  the  character  of  the  stronghold 
of  which  it  is  the  name.* 

A  most  important  element  in  Welsh  place-names  is  TEEF. 
In  modem  Welsh  tref  is  'town/  bnt  snoli  a  form  as  irrf 
ddegwm  for  a  township  onght  at  once  to  suggest^  what  is 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be,  that  trcf  has  gone  through, 
the  srunu  change  of  meanin*!:'  as  toiim  itself,  and  meant 
original iy  a  village  settlement.  Only  thus  can  we  explain 
the  profusion  of  Tre/-name8  which  greet  os  wherever  we  turn 
in  the  map  of  Wales,  and  the  iact  that  nowhere  do  we  find 
the  form  Y  Dref,  indicating  that  the  object  described  was  ' 
nniqne  in  that  neigbbonrhood,  bnt  always  forms  like  TVo- 
helyg,  Trc-iorwerfh,  Uchel-drc,  Tref-eghoys,  which  nuply 
that  Ire/it  were  many  and  contiguous,  and  so  had  to  be 
distinguished.  Trrf,  in  fact,  was  the  equivalent  in  meaning 
of  the  Old  English  -ham  and  -ton,  the  Danish  -hy,  the  villa 
of  the  Kiddle  Ages :  it  was  the  hamlet  of  kindred,  dwelling 
together  in  a  gronp  of  hnts,  perhaps  at  first  in  a  single 
house,  protected  by  a  ring  fence  and  tilling  the  lands  and 
ranging  the  meadows  and  pastures  aiv)uud.  The  lato  Mr. 
Hubert  Lewis,  in  his  book  on  The  Anvient  Laivs  of  Walcs^ 
has  very  carefully  investigated  the  origin  of  the  tn/  as  a 
form  of  social  organization  :  he  connects  the  word  with  the 
Latm  iribus/  and  takes  it  to  have  signified,  fiist  a  joint 
family,  held  togetber  nntil  the  fourth  generation  from  a 

*  See  note  {t)  at  end  of  article.       *  See  note  (u)  at  end  of  article. 
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oommon  ancestor,  then  the  rights  and  privileges  attaohiug 
to  membership  of  such  a  joint  family^a  osage  seen  in 
fr^fiad,  ie.j  'tvef  or  privileges  or  inheritance  by  right  of 
one's  father ' — ^then  the  hamlet  oconpied  hj  the  joint  &niilj^ 
remoimng  a  oompaot  settlement  even  after  by  process  of 
time  moru  tliaa  one  juiut  family,  one  trcf  \u  tlio  eye  of  the 
law,  or  one  gively  in  later  language,  had  sprung  up  within 
it.  A  good  deal  of  obscurity  still  hangs  about  tho  relation 
of  the  personal  iref  or  joint  family  to  the  local  iref  or 
▼illage :  bnt  the  ezistence  of  the  latter  ander  the  name  tref 
U  undeniable^  and  is  the  only  point  aboot  which  we  need 
trouble  at  present.  Whatever  the  real  origin  of  the  eantref, 
it  is  clear  that,  like  the  English  Hundred^  it  was  popularly 
8uppos(»d  to  be  a  collection  of  one  hundred  fnyV,  which  must 
therefore^  taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  cantre/\ 
have  been  village  settlements.^  Passages  in  the  Welsh 
Laws  show  that  the  irefgardd  or  '  ^r^inclosure '  (the  older 
and  more  accurate  expression  for  the  local  tref)  had  only 
one  herdsman,  one  bnll,  and  one  herd  attached  to  it :  so 
that  it  must  have  been  a  mere  hamlet.  What  is  said  as  to 
house-burning  in  the  Laws  sliows  that  in  a  tref,  as  in  a 
'  modem  village,  the  houses  of  diif erent  owners  were  grouped 
together  in  dose  proximity,  so  that  a  fire  in  one  might 
easily  pass  to  those  on  either  side.  Moreover  the  Dimetian 
Code  says,  '^Let  the  first  house  burnt  in  the  tref  through 
negligence  pay  for  the  first  two  houses  which  shall  take  fire 
on  that  account,  our  on  each  side."^  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  houses  of  the  tref  were  arranged,  not  iu  a 
cluster,  but  side  by  side  in  one  long  street,  like  the 
primitive  huts  of  the  Skye  crofters.  Supposing  this  to  have 
been  the  usual  arrangement  in  early  times,  we  can  under- 

'  See  note      at  end  of  article. 

•  Ancient  J.aws  and  ImtUuie*  qf  Hales,  by  Anearm  Owen,  8vo. 
edition,  i.  414. 
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BtaAd  liow  the  Latin  mcus,  meaning  originally  '  a  hamlet/ 
and  connected  wifch  the  Greek  0U09  and  English  'Wiek, 
came  in  town$  to  mean  *  a  atreet.'  The  &ct  that  people*a 
homea  were  not  scattered  over  the  lands  thej  tUled,  bat 

were  grouped  together  for  safety  in  a  village  settlement  or 
trpfis  further  illustrated  by  the  forms  adref,  gartref,  tiui  ik  ref, 
and  yn  nhre*  for  '  homewards  *  and  *at  home.'  Tref,  then, 
in  Welsh  place-names,  is  a  relic  of  the  village  or  township 
atage  of  dyiliaalion  which  so  long  prevailed  in  this  conntrj, 
and  whidi  in  Wales  has  only  within  comparatirely  recent 
times  given  way  to  the  market  town,  the  Hang  and  the 
farm. 

PENTREF  has  an  obscurer  history.  At  present  it  is  the 
ordinary  Welsh  word  for  a  vilhigo,  what  in  our  day  answers 
in  external  appearance  to  the  Old  Welsh  tref.  But  the  very 
fact  that^  in  spite  of  external  appearance,  the  old  word  tref 
is  not  nsed  to  describe  a  modem  Welsh  village,  bnt  ia  only 
applied  to  a  market  town,  shows  that  nnder  the  superficial 
resemblance  there  is  an  essential  difTerence.  It  lies  no 
donbt  in  this — that  a  inf  ia  an  organized  community; 
thus  the  term  was  deemed  not  an  unsuitable  name  for 
the  little  market  town,  with  its  bye-laws  and  tolls  and 
officers,  bnt  was  conceived  to  have  no  meaning  when 
applied  to  the  modem  village,  a  dnster  of  Utboorera' 
cottages  with  no  organisation  whatever.  Whatever  peniref 
meant  in  Old  Welsh,  then,  it  meant  something  without 
organization.  Accordingly  tlie  name  does  not  once,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  occur  in  the  Welsh  Laws  :  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  name  of  any  township  mentioned  in  the  Eecord  of 
Carnarvon,  and,  if  it  goes  to  form  part  of  the  name  of  any 
modern  township,  this  is  probably  the  result  of  some  recent 
subdivision  of  an  ancient  area.  I  can  indeed  recall  no 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  peiitref  in.  any  ancient  Welsh 
document:  if  the  word  (but  this  is  unlikely)  was  not 
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unknowii  m  Old  Welsh,  it  mast  have  denoted  something 
quite  insignificant,  not  likely  to  make  its  way  into  literatare. 
It  is  obvioasly  componnded  of  fen  and  tref;  yet  the  mean- 
ing of  the  compound  is  not  at  all  clear :  it  is  not '  the  chief 
town/  on  the  analogy  of  pen-li4ihogydd, '  the  chief  falconer' ; 
for  in  that  case,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  pentref  is  a  little  * 
tref,  tho  word  would  be  feminintv,  as  cumpoufidud  fruui  iref, 
which  is  a  feminine  noun.    JPeii,  is  clearly  the  substantive, 
and  tref  the  adjective  element,  and  the  only  possible  transla- 
tion seems  to  be  'town's  head'  or  'town's  end/  jostas 
Pentir  is  'Land's-end/   Pentre'felin  is  a  yery  common 
form :  of  Tre-feKu,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  at  present 
recollect  a  single  example.   This  is  perhaps  dne  to  the  fact 
that,  as  most  trefs  had  a  mill,  it  served  no  purpose  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  the  name  of  Tre-felin — though  the  early 
form  Felin-dre  ( Velindra  *  in  Cornwall)  suggests  that  at  first, 
when  mills  were  beginning  to  supplant  the  old  qaems 
worked  by  hand^  this  was  not  so.   Bnt  V[  Trtfelin  esi 
nnsnitable  name  for  an  independent  townships  each  tref 
might  well  call  the  cluster  of  hnts  ronnd  its  mill,  which  as 
standing  by  the  water's  edge  would  not  be  in  tho  heart  of 
the  #ref  itself,  Pentre-felinf  'tho  town  end  (or  pentrff)  by 
the  mill.'   As  to  how  pentref  or '  town's  end '  came  originally 
to  mean  a  distinct  cluster  of  honsesj  I  can  only  offer  this 
suggestion.   The  king^s  yiHeins,  the  taiogiM  y  hrenin  of 
the  Laws,  had  separate  tr^e  allotted  to  them,  into  which  no 
one  else  might  intrude.    But  the  free  Cyrary  of  the  district, 
the  hreyrs  or  uchelwrs  and  their  relatives,  had,  no  less  than 
the  king,  taiogiaid  or  meibion  eillion,  for  whom  no  trefs  were 
provided,  though  we  are  told  in  the  Laws  that  they  had 
iyddyne  or  homesteads  and  arable  lands  among  them.   Is  it 
not  poesible  that  these  iyddym  were  grouped  together  at 
one  end  of  the  free  <r^to  which  they  were  attached,  so  as 

*  See  note  {w)  at  end  of  aiticle. 
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to  I'unu  a  '  i  '^yn  end'  OT  penfref^  an  ftpjit  uiiix  to  the  real 
tref,  a  mere  parcel  ol  huts,  without  organization  and  without 
reoognis^d  place  in  the  arrangements  of  the  district  ?  The 
name  petUref  might  tkoa  oome  in  time  to  mean  any  Httle 
nnorganiaed  assemblage  of  dweOings»  whetbar  forming  a 
teal  *  town-end '  or  not,  and  finally  a  village  of  tibe  modeni 
typa . 

I  pass  on  to  MAENOIi  and  MAENOL.  lu  the  iir^t  p!;icu', 
it  is  to  be  remnrke'l  th;it,  iu  spite  of  the  superficial  n  si m- 
blancc  to  the  Knglish  manor  and  French  fna/u>»r»  this  word 
is  undoubtedly  of  native  origin .  Mainavre  occurs  in  Domes- 
day as  the  name  of  a  township  in  the  Welsh  district  of 
Archenfield :  it  oonld  not  thns  early  in  the  Norman  oooa- 
pation  haire  orspt  into  the  language  from  withontw*  It  is  a 
name,  moreover,  which  we  find  in  some  form  or  other 
throughout  Wales,  even  in  the  least  Nurmanised  districts, 
such  as  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire,  where  it  has  been 
laid  down  as  a  rule  of  law  that  manors,  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  term,  do  not  exist  ifoenol  is  the  North  Welsh  form, 
Ifasnor  that  of  South  Wales,  a  distinction  whidh  is  observed 
also  in  the  different  codes  in  the  Welsh  Laws.  According 
to  the  Venedotian  Code  (that  of  North- West  Wales)  the 
maenol  is  the  village  settlement  \vhich  pa)  a  one  j  iinrl 
aiiuuully  to  the  king,  i.e.,  it  corresponds  to  the  (rrf  of  Suuih 
Wales.  But  though  we  are  told  that  there  ought  to  be 
twenty-lonr  snch  tnaenoh  of  four  irefs  each  and  four  trefs 
in  addition  (i.e.  fiffy  trefk)  in  eyezy  eymwd  or  half-hnndred, 
we  incidentally  learn  from  another  passage  that  there  were 
only  nine  maenoU  altogether  in  the  important  eaniref  of 
Arfon.  Moreover,  there  were  maenors  as  well  as  tref  a  in 
kSv  iii  h  Wales,  consisting  not  of  four  but  of  seven  or  thirteen 
irijdf  and  these  vUleia-trefs,  Maenol  Vangor,  too,  a  North 
AVales  masiio}  meotioned  in  the  Macard  of  Oanunrwin  (p.  95), 

*  Ste  nets  (e)  at  tnd  of  artieISi 
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was  a  clnster  of  12  villem>hatnlets«  sach  as  the  Sonth- 
Welflh  codes  describe.  A  notable  fact,  also,  is  that  wherever 

Masnor  or  Maenol  appear  as  place-names,  they  appear  almost 
invariably  with  the  article  simply,  or  with  an  appendant 
proper  name,  and  not  with  a  qualifying  adjective.  YFaenol, 
Y  Faenor,  Manorowm*  Manorbeer  (which  is  in  Old- Welsh 
Maifiawr  Fyr  or  Byr),  Maenor  JDeUo  and  Maner  lemn  are 
the  characteristic  forms.  Vainor  ueha  and  Vainar  issa  are 
of  course  subdivisions  of  an  ancient  township  of  Vainor  : 
Faenol  Fawr  and  Faenol  Faeh  represent  similar  divisions  of 
a  fann.  If,  then,  we  contrast  the  prevalent  Y  Faenor  with 
the  typical  Tre'r  Dddl,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  maenor 
and  tref  cannot  be  equated,  that  the  tref  is  one  of  many, 
BO  that  T  Dref  is  never  f  onnd^  while  the  maenor  is  an  nnique 
feature  of  the  district,  so  that  T  Faenor  is  the  commonest 
form.  Kejecting,  then,  the  interpretation  of  the  lawyer  who 
arranged  the  Yenedotian  code,  that  maenor  is  a  Tillage 
settlement,  there  seems  to  be  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  theory  propounded  in  the  late  Mr.  Hubert  Lewis's 
Ancient  Laws  of  Wales  ^  that  the  word  means  (1)  the  atono 
(maen}  -bailt  residence  of  the  chieftain  of  a  district,  in  fact 
his  easteU  or  Ilys,  This  would  establish  a  connection  with 
mamrium  and  manoir,  which  at  first  had  the  meaning  of  a 
principal  residence,  and  only  afterwards  came  to  denote  the 
jnrisdictioTi  und  rights  attaching-  to  that  residence."  (2) 
Next,  maenor  was  used  to  signify,  not  only  the  eastlo  itself, 
but  also  the  yUlem'trefe  or  townships  attached  to  it,  upon 


•  Manor&wen  socms  to  be  a  baatarti  form.  We  cannot  say  when  it 
was  invented,  bat  in  Fenton's  FenUnroietkiref  p.  4,  the  place  is  called 
ManamaiwaM.  Anothw  bastard  form  is  JfanoratMMi,  near  Llandeilo 
Fawr.  This  was  origmally  called  Maenotfaban  or  -fabim  (*  Mabon's 
or  Maban'a  maenor*),  and  the  last  part  of  it  is  oorreotlj  spdt  on 
monuments  in  Ltandeilo  chnrch. — Ed. 

7  P.  Ul.  *  See  the  latter  part  of  note  (us). 

vol..  XL  D 
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which  it  depended  for  its  food  supplies.  This  is  the  use  in 
the  South- Welsh  codes.  (3)  Thirdlj,  the  term  was  extended 
to  inolade  the  whole  eymwd,  or  district  of  which  the  castle 
was  the  centre,  free  as  well  as  bond  villages.  This  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  in  the  MMnogi  of  Math  fdk  Maihonwy, 
where  a  host  is  said  to  bave  taken  np  its  position  *  yng 
iighyniherfedd  y  ddwij  faenor'  (tlio  scribe  was  a  South- 
Welshman,  and  hence  wrote  faenor,  not  faenol),  Maenor 
Pmardd  a  Maenor  Coed  Alun.'* "  Penardd,  a  township  near 
Dinas  Dinlle,  was,  we  are  told  in  the  Laws,  the  hereditary 
seat  of  a  ca/nghellor,  whose  jarisdiotion  wonld  be  the  cytMod 
of  Arfon  neb  Gwyrfai.  Ooed  Alnn,  near  Carnarvon  (now 
called  corruptly  Ooed  Helen), ^  as  it  certainly-  was  in  the 
cymwd  of  Arfon  is  Gwyrfai,  may  well  have  been  the 
eangliellor-dref  of  that  cymwd  :  in  which  case  *^  y  ddwy 
faenor "  would  be  the  two  cymwds  of  Arfon,  taking  their 
names  in  this  casoi  not  from  the  river  which  divided  tbem^ 
bnt  from  tbeir  respective  eangheUar'townMps. 

TTDDTN  appears  in  tbe  older  HSS.  of  the  Laws  as 
tygdyUf  which,  as  %  is  the  oldest  known  form  of  iy,  point 
clearly  to  Miousc'  as  the  first  element  of  the  word.  A  dis- 
tinction is  niade  in  the  Laws  between  tyddyn  and  fref ;  and 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  tyddyn  does  not  enter  into 
tbe  name  of  any  ancient  township.  It  is  not  therefore  the 
endosnre  of  bousesj  tbe  protected  village^  bnt  tbe  single 
bonse^  a  part  of  tbe  village.'  According  to  tbe  Welsh  Laws, 
each  co-heir,  on  tbe  death  of  the  ancestor  who  bold  together 
the  family  property,  was  entitled  not  only  to  land,  but 
also  to  a  separate  iyddyn.  Thus  even  in  a  /rp/ consisting  of 
the  sons  of  on©  man  only,  there  would  be  on  the  death  of 
tbe  father  many  tyddyns.    But  land  and  tyddyn  are  tbe 

'  I.e.,  '  Between  the  two  Maenors  of  Penardd  and  Coed  Aiun." — 
Bbys  and  Evaua'  Oilord  Mabinogion^  p.  63. 
*  Bee  note  (y)  at  end  of  aitiole.     *  See  note  (a)  at  end  of  avtiele. 
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obIj  immovable  property  speoifiecl :  the  tyddyn,  tberefore, 

included  not  only  house  but  oat-buildings,  bam,  cattle-shed, 
farm-yard,  in  fact  all  that  was  needed  for  the  tillage  of  the 
land  at  the  same  time  acquired.   The  houses,  I  have  already 
said,  were  ranged  in  a  long  street :  behind  each  honse  came 
the  bnilclmga  and  spaces  attached  to  it,  wMob  with  the 
bonse  itself  formed  a  iyddyn  or  homestead.  When  the 
necessity  for  defence  passed  away,  tychhjns  were  erected  no 
longer  within  the  village  stockade,  but  here  and  there 
around  it,  on  the  land  to  which  they  were  attached.  The 
necessity  for  a  resharing  of  the  land  on  the  death  of  the 
last  of  a  generation  made  the  distribution  of  tyddyns  vary 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  long  as  the  old  Welsh 
land-laws  were  observed.  These  were  not  annulled  by  the 
Statute  qf  BhMUUan,  which  on  the  contrary  says^  ''Let 
inheritances  remain  partible  among  co-heirs  as  hath  hitherto 
been  accustomed^'  :  consequeutly  uaal  Henry  Vlll.'s  Act 
of  Union  repartition  went  on  as  before.   That  Act  prov  ided 
that  after  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  1535,  ail  lands  in  Wales 
sbonld  descend  'after  theEngUsh  tenore,  without  division 
or  partition ' :  primogeniture  thns  became  the  ordinary  rale 
of  sDCcession,  and  jnst  as  Edward  Vb  statute  of  Quia 
by  forbidding  farther  subinfeudation,  stereo- 
typed the  existing  manorial  divisions  iu  England,  so  the  Act 
of  Union,  by  forbidding  partition,  stereotyped  the  existing 
divisions  of  the  township  in  Wales.  Each  tyddifn-aUotment 
of  that  day  passed  on  as  a  small  estate  or  farm,  and^  though 
enlarged  by  purchase  or  curtailed  by  misfortune,  never  fell 
back  again  into  the  earlier  township. .  Thus  tyddyn  in 
modem  Welsh  means  '  a  farm/  and  such  names  as  Tyddyn 
du,  Tyddyn  uchaf^  and  Tyddyn  Inco  are  found  scattered  all 
over  the  area  of  a  township,  and  not  at  its  ancient  contrc, 
which  is  genernlly  occupied  by  a  homestead  bearing  the 
original  name  of  the  Wef. 

»  2 
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When  tbe  story  of  the  development  of  WeUh  <?ocietjhaa 
been  fnlly  toldj  much  that  is  now  pnzsHng  in  the  plaofr-namefl 
of  ihe  obimiry  will  become  «s  dear  as  day.  I  trust,  boivever, 
tbat^  eren  with  the  imperfect  light  at  my  command,  I  have 
snooeeded  in  making  some  matters  simpler  than  they  have 
hitherto  beon  for  the  eiKjuirer  unf uraisheil  with  a  knowledge 
of  Welsh  history. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

By  the  Editor. 

(n)  Gity,  'water,'  has  no  exiHtenco  iu  Welsh,  we  I'eHeve,'  except  as 
a  tairly  lej^itiraate  infcrmco  from  the  nnmerons  Welsh  river-names 
ending  in  -  try,  anciently  written  -gui,  aa  in  di  rit  hrattffui^  occurring 
in  a  record  of  Welsh  boundari^  written  in  the  ''Mercian  band  "  of 
King  OfEa's  time  on  a  page  of  the  Book  of  8t.  Chad  af  Lichfield.  In 
anodeni  Welih  ibit  wmild  be  t  ryd  Brauw^ ;  and  possibly  the  8onth- 
Wehh  liw-nMM  Srdmi»%  •bortening  d  tlio  longer  form  Bramoy, 
The  idea  of  onr  avenge  etTmologioal  oharlataiu  that  the  tenoinatioa 
'i,  common  in  river-names,  is  a  corruption  of  -try  (which  iden  causes 
Lhifni  to  be  written  JJyfnvi)  hy  self-styled  ^(/inrion)  has  no  founda- 
tion whatever  outside  the  minds  of  those  artists,  who,  like  the  poor, 
Rfo  always  with  U9  in  W^alen.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  we  find 
mentioned  either  in  the  Libtrr  LandavensU  or  iu  still  earlier  documents 
(e.g.»  in  HarL  MS.  3859,  prmted  in  YCymmrodort  iz.  183,  ooL  1,  where 
the  river  Tti^  is  eaUed  Tikis  end  in  KenninSi  %  ^7,  in  the  ssnie 
HS.,  2W&^  a  etOl-enattng  riTer-name  in  %  it  ie  always  spelt  with 
'i,  and  nerer  with  -«i  or  •jfui,  as  a  ternunation. 

The  word  gwy  or  jry, '  water,'  is  supposed  to  occur  in  Cornish  in 
Bennnnfi  Menaseh,  11.  3952-3,  where  the  dragon  of  the  story  is  said  to 
he  in  (ujrn  iiif'.sl-e  uv  .sc>nnl>la  art  I  wy,  '  dungiug  amongst  us  like 
rca/cr'  (but  it  has  here  been  pointed  out  to  ns  that  try  may  equally 
well  mean  '  an  egg ') ;  and  we  boliovo  that  thu  Cornish  place-iiames 
Melingy,  Melangife,  Btlingey^  have  been  thought  to  contain  the 


'  The  word  /'■//  in  McriDuif  Corroi  M.  Dayry  (Skene's  Four  Books, 
ii.  198)  is  transhiteil  'stream'  in  op.  eit.,  i.  2.Si ;  but  the  line  is 
imperfect  in  the  text,  and  the  rest  of  the  translation  thereof  will  not 
bear  criticism. 
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element  gwjft  and  to  answer  in  emee  to  tlie  Welsh  place-name 

There  is  some  evidence  ItcsiJfH  such  forms  as  J£hoitk,  Ehuwithy 
Ehouith  in  Leliind's  Ttinfrarv  (od.  1709),  iv.,  part  1,  fos.  52-3,  and  vi.,. 
fo.  24,  and  eisewbere  {^KLod  iu  CutuLro-Jji-Ui^h  Suiiitii^  p.  148,  which 
here  correcUy  gives  the  reading  of  the  MS.)>  the  ancient  names  of 
the  river  now  called  JSHw  or  Ehwif,  that  these  riTer-names  in  -wy 
were  anciently  also  written  with  a  finsl  -dhl;  for  in  the  Booh  of 
2W«e»si»  we  have  (Skene's  -Fbrn*  Books^  ii.  131) : 

^  Am  wyth  am  edrywyth 
Am  dolen  dynwedyd'*; 

which  seems  to  mean '  Ahont  the  Gwydd  (or  6w jth),  about  the 
Edrywyth,  about  the  meadows  of  Dinwedydd.'  Here  Bdryyiyj/tk  must* 
on  account  ol  the  rhyme,  stand  for  Bdr^gwy^  and  this  name  seems 
identical  with  the  Edrywy  which  gave  ita  name  to  the  Traeth  Edrywy 
(see  note  (/),  infra)  and  Carreg  Edrywy  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Nevern  (Pembrokeshire),  mentioned  in  Lewis  Morris*  Celtic 
Se^nain^  ; '  see  also  the  Black-  Hook  of  Carmarthen,  fos.  24%  34''  top 
(Skene's  your  Buoks,  ii.  17  bottom  and  '^'o  top),  and  the  Book  of 
'J'aliijiiitin  (Skene,  ii.  144).  There  is  also  a  river  Tri^wi  or  Drj/wi  {no 
pronounced^  not  Browy,  as  in  the  Ordnance  Hap)  whidh  &Ils  over  the 
cliff  between  Hen  Fyuyw  and  Llan  Ina  (Cwrdiganshire),  and  may 
stand  for  Afon  JBdrsfUfy,  corrupted  into  Jfon  Drywi, 

Can  Choyth  or  Gwydd  in  the  passage  quoted  mean  the  Wye  ?  *  It 
should  he  added  that  Canon  Robert  Williama  translated  the  two 
lines  cited  (Skene,  i.  52i 7) 'About  wrath,  ahout  the  resolvent,  al'ont 
i  he  man  descrihinp;  windings,'  whatever  this  may  mean}  probably  it 
meant  leas  to  the  "  translator  "  even  tlian  it  does  to  us. 

(A)  There  is,  by  the  way,  uo  evidence  whatever  that  the  form 
Cjjftiwy  ever  existed.  The  name  is  invariably  Conwy  {Conguoy,  An- 
ndUs  Cambria  from  Harl.  M9.  3859»  in  T  Cymmtodor,  ix.  166,  coL  2) 
both  in  old  MSS.  and  in  modem  pronanoiation ;  and  in  the  times  of 
the  BOmans  the  forms  were  Qmooium  and  OoaMmmm,  The  ioitm 
Cfnmy  was  inyented  by  the  charlatans  in  order  to  make  the  first 
F  vHaVde  of  the  word  Conwy  come  by  main  force  from  cyn-  in  the  sense 
of  'first,'  'primitive'  (=  Gorrann  itr-),  or  'primary.'  The  English 
countryman  may  of  fourse  in  some  particularH  hig  far  behind  his 
more  highly  illumiued  Welsh  neighbour;  but  in  our  backward  Eag- 


S.  iw.  Edrywi,  Traeth  Edrywi.    See  also  his  ITarhour  Charts. 
^  In  the  Wigmore  Chartvlnri/,  aptid  Dnj^dale's  Monmticon  (1825), 
ru  354/*,  we  have  the  form  GUndortewyiA  for  Qlyndyfrdwy* 
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land  wo  Jou't  aa  a  rule  derive  the  names  of  all  our  greatest  rivera  by 
iiuiin  force  from  An^Io-Saxou  !  Do  onr  Welsh  " etymoloj^ists  **  (of 
the  kiud  alluded  to  by  Professor  Lloyd)  really  sui>puse  tb;»t  "Welsh- 
speaking  people  were  the  aborigiues  of  Wales,  any  mure  than  Anglo- 
Saxon  speakiog  people  were  tha  aborigines  of  England P  Wbeii  (if 
erer)  these  ingauons  persons  have  assimilated  the  results  of  modem 
ethoologicsl  research,  and  also  the  fact  that  of  all  ptaee-namee  rivw- 
names  are  the  most  permanent  and  the  least  apt  to  be  displaced  by 
conquering  invaders,  they  will  then  perhaps  cease  dwiving  Biifi  from 
Dof-wy,  Di/si/ni  from  Di-sirn-in/,  or  Offvy  from  Eotj-wi/ ;  Ogici/  being 
itself  a  form  which  has  no  more  existence  than  Vyntcy,  being  simply 
manufactured  hy  souie  person  who  takes  an  inlclUgenf  interest  in  the 
place-names  of  his  country  out  of  the  real  name  Oywr,  which  stands 
for  •  Oguyr,  ♦  O^fur,  in  Old-Welsh  Ocmur  {Lib.  Landj,  p.  201),  whence 
the  English  name  of  the  riy«r,  Ogmon. 

(e)  In  unendoted  mountain  land,  we  belioTe  that  generally 
refers  to  the  reddish-brown  colour  produced  by  the  withered  bracken 
for  more  than  half  the  year.  The  pale  colour  of  withered  grass  we 
believe  was  generally  designated  nuIi/a  or  '  yellow as  in  Ysgol  (or 
Ystol)  felen,  the  name  for  the  very  procijjitou.s  slope  of  the  Glyder 
Fawr  which  looks  towards  the  vale  of  Llanberis.  2>ii,  'black,'  is 
largely  applied  to  tracts  covered  wiili  heather  (as  in  Llethr  Bu,  near 
Llangammarcb,  Craig  Ddu,  near  Llanbrynmair),  black  being  the 
fundamental  colour  of  masses  of  heather,  as  seen  at  a  distance,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

(d)  By  the  first  bridge  over  the  Snowdon  Llugwj  aboTO  Bhaiadr 
y  Wennol  (called  in  English  the  Swallow  Falls)  is  (or  was  in  168S) 
a  cottage  built  in  a  very  orif2:inal  style  of  masonry.  This  is  called 
hyll, '  the  ugly  house,'  and  the  bridge  by  it  Pont  7/^//,  Of 
course  such  a  name,  if  conferred  at  the  present  day  in  that  naturally 
beautiful  part  of  the  country,  would  entirely  fail  in  distinctiveness; 
for  there  almost  every  new  house,  large  or  smuii,  vies  with  its  fellow 
in  mean  or  ynlgar  ugliness. 

(«)  Old  Welsh  names  of  Caerau  or  Dineeydd  (like  the  infinitely 
better  preserved  Irish  ones)  were  generally  associated  by  history, 
tradition,  or  legend,  with  tlie  memory  of  some  personage,  people,  or 
event,  9.g*,JDinca((h  '  in  Llaunefydd,  Caer  JRein  in  Archenfield  (now 
Acouburyin  Herefoidsliire),  Cao'  Jlhun,  (Caer)  Deganwtj  from  the 
Decani (r,  and  VinonrUj  (anciently  iJiiiordJifj,  Th'uni'r/Jin'ff)  from  the 
Ch'dwices.  Tiie  roa-on  w^by  we  have  not  more  of  these  i?iteresting 
names  on  record,  and  why  Wales  so  swarms  with  bald  uninteresting 
names  such  as  Caer,  Dinas,  Y  Gaer,  and  the  like  (mostly  curtailed 
ftom  longer  and  disttnotifo  ones)  is  that  the  Welsh' have  been  as  caru. 
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leas  as  the  Irish  have  been  careful  in  preaervin^tboir  really  old  legends, 
traditions,  and  history,  both  iu  writing  and  in  oral  iiajar  gwlad. 

Occasionally  we  find  appended  to  i)tM-  tlie  nftme  of  the  river  on 
wbicli  the  particiilftr  dm  was  situate ;  as  in  Lin  leiihm,  a  fortress 
on  the  Ithott  in  Maelienydd  (now  in  Radnorsbire).  which  is  mentioned 
more  than  once  in  the  Wigmoie  Chartnlaxy,  as  quoted  in  Dugdale's 
Monaatieon,*  and  which  also  gave  its  name  to  a  cominote  Su>ydd 
Dinieithon,  whose  name  is  generally  corruptly  written  in  the  old  lists 
of  the  Cantrefa  and  Commotes  of  Wales  (see  the  last  line  of 
Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  32^,  and  Leland's  Kinerari/,  1769,  vol.  v.,  fo,  17). 
Another  instance  ot  bucli  a  name  is  found  iu  Din  Tytci,  a  place  some- 
where on  the  Tovvy,  mentioned  in  Kulhwch  ac  Olwen  (Oxford 
Mabinogion,  p.  140, 1.  3).  We  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  fix 
the  situation  either  of  Din  leithon  or  Din  Tywi. 

(/)  So  OdU  GanddryU  (see  Jones'  BreehtoekB^ire,  ii.  890),  in  Latin 
SepeM  Iiueitsa  (Walter  Map's  De  Nitgis  Curialium,  §  26,  p.  103),  is 
now  called  Y  Gelli  in  Welsh,  The  Jlay  in  English,  and  in  official 
English  JTi^.  Trefdraeth  in  North  Pembrokeshire,  callt  d  in  English 
Newport,  seems  to  be  Hh(»rt  for  Tref  Draeih  Edrywy,  that  being, 
according  to  Lewis  Morns,  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  traeth  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Nevern.  (See  note  (a)  supra).  Caer  yii 
Arfon  (Carnarvon),  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Rhys  in  his  Sibbtrt 
L§ekve$  (1886),  p.  272,  note,  mnst  be  short  for  Caer  Beini  yn  Arfon, 
the  old  name,  ocenrring  in  the  Mubinogi  of  Branwenferch  I4r  (Oxford 
Bdition,  p.  S4»  1.  28).  And  it  appears  from  Lewis  Morris*  Gdtie 
Remains^  s.v.,  that  Garth  Branan  is  the  old  name  of  the  plaoe  now 
call  I  Garth,  close  to  Bangor. 

Trallvom  (the  Welsh  name  of  Wolshpool)  is  short  for  Trallwng 
Uficelynox  TraUicm  Coeh  ym  Mhouys;  the  former  name  being  the 
old  literary  name,  derived  from  its  patron  Saint,  the  latter  (w«  are 
told  by  Canon  SUvau  Evans)  the  modem  popular  name,  also 
occurring  in  pedigrees,  and  once  heard  by  oorselres  in  a  folh-tale 
from  Oilowm»  near  LlandoTory,  according  to  which  a  dog  went  into 
one  of  the  Roman  miners*  caves  at  Gogofau  in  Cynwyl  Caeo,  and 
emerged  kairUt*  out  of  the  ground  near  "  Trallwm  C6ch  in  Powys  ; 
of  the  identity  of  which  spot,  however,  our  informant  was  as  ignorant 
as  we  then  were  ourselves.  Trulticm,  by  the  way,  means,  or  very 
lately  meant,  in  Glamorganshire  (see  Lewis  Morris*  CeNic  litmrnm^ 
s.v  )  'a  quagmire':  a  Trallwng  Tewdwa  is  mentioned  in  ilm  Lii>er 
Landavensis,"  Trallwng  Cyn/yn  (now  JraUwDg,  west  of  Brecon)  in 


Ed.  1825,  vi.  349,  where  it  is  spelt  Diuyeytha. 
*  Spelt  Tralucg  Teudusi  see  p.  iiii. 
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p.  274;  tbe  word  also  ooenn  inplaoe-naioMmBBdnonlurv^GUunoiw 

gaDahire,  and  Oarmarthensliire,  and  probably  dsowhoro. 

ig)  Wentloog  i«  the  modern  Anglicized  form  now  in  common  n*6 
for  the  district,  or  some  part  of  it.  We  do  not  know  tbat  it  nerrs- 
Siirili/  luiH  hv.vn  |>rtiduc(xl  iitnler  the  x"}e  inflnen<^  of  the  name  (iivtut, 
for  both  (f  V//,tUi/!'  ij  and  Girj/allyw  wero  anciently  written  with  a  d 
{gw^ii '  white '  is  fur  yiv^uii,  ulder  guind  =  Irifdi  JiMd),iXH  m  dhowu  clearly 
enough  by  the  forms  Gundieus  for  the  man,  and  Qim^Bliamc  for  tho 
conntry,  common  in  tlie  Uerm  of  St  GhvTnUyw  and  hia  aon  St  Cadoe. 
(Soe  for  inatanoo  the  Utter  in  Oamkro-BniiMk  8ainU,  pp.  22,  24; 

anaweringbotkto  0«i>|»2ljMV  and  to  (ihqfiilZyH^ 
two  Iii\  (  ^,  bat  are  frequently  distorted  in  the  printed  edition). 

The  form  Gicaunllwg  turns  out  to  be  older  than  we  supposed  when 
we  wrote  note  3  on  p.  118  of  vol.  vii.  of  Y  Ci/mnn-oJor ;  for  it 
CM'<;ur.s  in  a  MS.  written  by  KogiT  Morrii*  of  Goed  y  'I'iilwrn  in  1572, 
now  i9elonging  to  Canon  ^^ilvan  Evans,  in  the  pedigrees  which  occor 
at  fo.  43*  of  that  M8. 

In  a  x)aper  read  by  Ifi**  0.  0*  S.  Morgan  at  the  Newport  meeting 
of  the  Camhrian  Aiohaolcgieal  AsBoeiation  in  Angnst^  and 
aahBoqnentlx  piinted'  in  the  AvdkMiicfia  Oombrem  for  Ootober 
of  tbat  year,  a  truly  marvellous  explanatifln  of  the  woid  ChoemUoog 
wae  pro]>o8ed  (pp*  268-9).  Mr.  ^Morgan  there  adopts  the  form 
WcntUu  ch,  a  mere  corruption  of  such  forms  as  the  Gunlpich  of  lab* 
Land.,  p.  237,  whore  the  -rh  \n  of  conrse  only  another  way  of  writing 
-c  (now  -rf),  very  common  in  tlie  ortliograpby  of  the  llith  century  ;  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  expluiu  this  ll't/ttlfweh  a.s  moaning  '  Ciwont  of  the 
Llivch  or  lake,'  and  asserts  that  this  wuh  the  name  of  the  third 
division  of  Qwenti  the  other  two  being  of  oonrae  Ghrent  Is  Coed  and 
OwentUwohOoedl 

At  p.  itSi  we  aie  condescendingly  informed  by  Mr.  Morgan  that 
"  Gwynlly  w  has  been  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  which  has  sometimes  been  called  GwynUwg,  bnt  [ne  /  this 
is  not  Eriudish,  but  never  min<l !]  which  has  no  meaning:"  and  on 
p. -J'-o  (tiiere  if?  some  r'-«p"ti;  in  Mr.  Morgan's  article)  that  **  St. 
(Iwynliyw  has  beeti  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  district;  but 
it  ia  not  found  eo  written,  and  the  origiu  of  the  name  Gti^fnfUwrh  or 
WmOhodi  is  more  probable,  intelligible,  and  satisfactory.''  In  reply 
to  which  it  will  be  snffioient  to  say  (1)  that  Bw^nllywg  (and 
likewiee  its  sister-form,  noi^  obsolete,  Cheynifyavfjf  at  Gioynllyog)  is 
so  written  in  its  Old*  and  Middle- Welsh  fofrms  over  and  over  again 
in  theLive.s  of  the  Welsh  Saints ;  (2)  that  not  once  in  those  documeniS| 
in  the  Antudeg  Cambria,  the  LUter  Londaomns,  or  any  old  MSS.»  ia 
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it  spelt  ^th  GumU'^  or  fPenf bnt  always  with  a  first  eyUabls  wUoh 
aaswsrs  to  tho  modem  Gteyn-  or  Gtm-,  the  oldest  known  f onn  being 
ChU^ndiffuiMie  in  the  AnnaJM  OamMt  (see  Y  C^mmrodoTt  ix.  167, 
col.  1) ;  (3)  that  so  far  from  GioynZfj^  having  no  meaning,  it  means 
•  Gwynllyw's  laiitl just  as  Morganwg  means  Morgan's,  or  Seissylitog 
Seissyll's,  oTJihiellwg  Uhiell's,  lands  respectively  ;  and  (i)  that  Girpi- 
llyicg  ever  ended  (as  llwch  '  a  lake,  pool,  morass  '  certainly  does  and 
always  did)  in  a  phonetic  -c/<  is  8hown  to  be  utterly  iiujujiisible  by  the 
occurrence  of  Gicynllyicg  in  the  Black  Book  of  Cunuarthen,  io.  iio* 
(Skene's  F^ur  Book»,  ii  80),  in  the  form  (o)  winll^uc,  rhyming  with 
lywitteand  tglue,  which  are  in  modem  Welsh  Ifxfliog  and  eglieg. 

Another  absurdity  of  Mr.  Morgan's  derivation  is  that  WenUoog 
was  nerer  in  Gwent  at  all,  but  first  in  Glywyssing,  and  subsequently 
in  Morganwg,  Gwent  ending  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Usk,  not  (as 
Monmouthshire  does)  at  that  of  the  Rnmney.  In  the  pnme  paper 
(p.  259)  occurs  a  brilliant  pendant  to  the  above  oxquisito  jnece.of 
etymology;  'JVi/nilhcc/t,  &q  assumed  form  of  Tti/mlhrj,  the  ejiithet 
of  the  first  Cadell  of  Powys,  being  there  explained  as  meaning  Tejfrn 
Uwfh,  *  the  king  of  the  lake  *  I !  (On  Teymllwg  sse  Y  Gynmrodor, 
Tii.  119,  ix.  179.) 

As  to  'the  three  Qwents'  (those  of  history,  not  of  Mr.  0. 0. 8. 
M<»gaii),  they  are  mentioned  in  1. 17  of  a  poem  printed  in  YCi/^n  m- 

rodor,  x.  236,  and  'the  two  Gwents  '  at  1.  13  of  the  same  poem.  The 
third  was  Gwcut  Ganol,  or  Middle  Gwent,  mentioned  in  Roger 
Morris*  ]>odigrees  above  cited,  and  in  Leland's  Itiiuran/,  ed.  17n9, 
voL  v.,  fos.  5,  6.  At  fo,  6  occurs  the  i'ollowint,'  jjassage,  wlucii 
shows  that  the  form  Wenlloog  is  older  than  Leiand  s  time :  "  But 
this  great  Lordship,  as  the  Walsoh-men  say,  ys  no  part  of  the  iii. 
Yenedandes.  Yet  it  is  eawlled  io  Walsch  Quentluge  (al.  (htetUhloge)." 
From  which  it  is  obvions  that  the  WdUchmen  of  Leland's  day  were 
better  instmcted  on  sneh  matters  than  are  their  descendants. 

(h)  In  Professor  Khjs'  Celiic  Britain,  2nd  ed.,  p.  302,  JHnoninff  is 
explained  as  standing  for  an  older  Din-orddtcig,  meaning  *  Fort  of 
the  Ordovices.'  But  no  older  instance  of  the  last-named  form  could 
be  cited  there  th.in  from  JJuppa's  Jo/tnsou'iy  Tuitr  in  North  Wah/i, 
p.  108.  We  have  now  lound  evidence  that  a  similar  form  was  in  use 
in  about  lOOO,  for  at  fo.  78"  of  a  MS.  written  about  that  date,  once 
belonging  to  Dr.  Griffith  Roberts  of  Dolgelly,  and  now  to  Mr.  Bosan- 
qaet  of  Dingestow,  the  place  is  called  Dinae  Dynorddeg, 

{i)  Bnt  if  two  htook*  meet,  one  of  longer,  the  other  of  markedly 
shorter  course,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  call  one  Simant,  the 
other  BymanL  The  comparative  sise  of  oonfloent  streams  is  a  fact 
that  9mUe  am  yem  nearly  as  much  as  the  comparative  size  of  conflnent 
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valley's.  As  to  iiant,  the  geueral  rule  m  Wales  is  that  in  northernmost 
Wales  (in  parts  of  which  ttber  ia  used  for '  a  brook ')  noni  is  xnascoline, 
and  means  '  a  vallsy  or  dingle/  whilst  in  Sonth  and  Central  Wales  (aa 
in  the  Yale  of  Dovey  and  at  Dolgelly)  it  is  feininine»  and  means '  a 
brook.'  In  Undlicher'a  Oauluh  Glossary,  of  the  9th  century  (printed 
in  Stokt's'  Cornish  Glossarif,  ^*c.),  nanto  is  glossed  '  valle,*  and  bo  is 
nang  in  the  CornUh  Vorahitlary ;  and  yet  in  Savoy,  where  the  word 
survives  in  place-names,  it  means  '  a  mountain-torrent,'  as  in  the 
Nant  Noir  near  Servoz,  and  another  near  Trient ;  the  Nani  Dant 
near  Samoensj  the  £on  iVanf  at  Si.  Gervais;  the  iVan^  Burant  {or 
Bownnt)  near  Gontamines;  the  Nand  d^ArpenoB  near  Sallanchess 
tile  Qrand  Nant  near  Chamoani ;  and  the  villages  ol  JVanl  Bride 
near  Sixt.  There  is  also  a  Nant  Brvn  in  the  Tarentaise,  and  on  it  a 
place  called  Dt  ux  T^yints  where  another  brook  joins  it.  We  note  in 
the  French  edition  of  Bsedeker's  Suisse  (1869,  p.  217)  an  ezqoisite 
derivation  of  Kanf,  viz.,  from  the  Latin  natare  '  to  swim  ' ! 

Curiously  eucmgh  the  word  nant  does  not  seem  kuowti  in  Breton  ; 
though  we  bc'lievo  it  occurs  iu  J^huesnanty  a  chef-lieu  de  canton  near 
Quimper;  but  it  is  at  least  very  rare  iu  Breton  place-names.  It 
seems  to  occur  in  the  name  of  a  onee  weU>known  religious  establish- 
ment in  the  Cotoitin,  where  it  wonld  more  prohablj  come  from  the 
ancient  Gaulish  than  from  Old-Breton.  NqsU  certainly  occoia  in  the 
old  name  of  the  town  of  Ntrntita,  in  the  Jura. 

{j)  Dhuts  is  used  in  parts  of  Wales  simply  to  designate  a  com- 
manding position  which  was  never  fortified.  It  is  thus  used  in  the 
Llanberis  valley,  where  at  least  one  high  hill,  isolated  from  the  main 
chains  of  monntuins.  ia  called  Dinas  ;  and  cue  of  the  most  precipitous 
escarpments  of  the  Llanberis  Pass  (just  above  the  entrance  to  Cwm 
Glk&)  ia  called  Dinas  Mot.  Similarly  the  bteep  lull  oehiud  Pen  y 
Bont  in  the  upper  Irfon  TsUej  is  Mllsd  Dinas  Bach,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  better  known  Dimu  hill  lower  down  the  Tallej,  near  Uan- 
wrtyd  dinroh.  In  the  npper  valley  of  the  Towy  and  in  those  of  its 
npper  tribntaries  aie  several  commanding,  often  isolated,  hills  called 
Dinas,  none  of  them,  it  is  Ijelieved,  bearing  any  traces  of  fortification. 
It  shonld  bero  be  noted  that  Dinas  is  masculine  in  Sonth  Wales  place- 
names  ;  and  Din  was  also  once  of  common  gender,  as  is  shown  by 
the  name  Dinmael,  winch  wcmld  be  Dinfnet  if  Din  had  there  been 
feminine.  The  reuBou  of  these  variations  of  gender  is  no  doubt  to  be 
found  in  the  original  neuter  gender  of  dunon. 

Professor  Bhys  supposes  the  -m  of  Dinas  to  be  the  same  as  the 
-es  in  Uynghet '  a  navy,'  which  in  Irish  is  UmgtM  and  limg<Uf  »«a^m*wg 
'  a  Tojage '  (generally, '  a  TOjage  to  banishment The  same  ter- 
mtnatioa  is  found  ia  Gaelic  comot,  *a  bay,  creek,  the  space  between 
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the  tbighs '  (from  cant),  whiidi  in  the  North  of  Ireland'  (and  we  think 
in  the  HighUinda)  is  Camus,  in  Lowland  Scotland  C(iinf>us,  m  place- 
names;  in  Welsh  place-names  this  is  f*f'77t«T>,  pronounced  C'ttnmeB, 
which  givea  name  to  a  hundred  of  Pembrokesliiro,  a  little  port  in 
Augles«ey  (anciently  called  Forth  Wygyr.  from  the  Gwygyr  lirook, 
which  tliere  joins  Uie  sea),  a  parish  on  the  Dovey,  two  on  liic  Usk, 
And  places  on  or  near  the  Dysynni  ia  Merioii<fht1rir»  and  the  Aton 
Lwjd  in  MonmoatlMliire.  PosdUj  Oemau  ia  also  to  be  found  in 
Oaim,  on  tlie  lerpeiittna  Wjro  in  LsncBsIure,  and  pvobaU j  (in  a 
v«rj  old  Webli  form)  in  (TomMe  Bay  in  Korthamberland. 

It  may  be  m  well  to  point  out  here  that  the  ipelling  Oernmam  or 
Cemaes  is  not  genuine,  but  the  invention  of  some  latter-day  etymo* 
logical  triflers  who  derived  it  fr  in  Cmnp-maes  'a  play-firld '  (camp^ 
by  the  way,  is  a  loan-word  from  hngliah  !),  or  from  some  compound 
oi  maes ;  that  the  word  cannot  |>osi?ibly  contain  tlio  i^l^iueut  maes 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  u  :t  were  so  derived  it  woald 
necessarily  be  written  nmiit  in  Old-Wdab  and  •«mm  in  Kiddle  Welsh 
dooomente,  wbertae  it  ie  in  botk  always  spelt  -mmw  or  ^mejfs,  wbieh  in 
modem  Welsh  neoeeeezily  beoomee  mmt,  not  matt,  Tbomaa  Williama 
of  Trefriw  and  Lewia  Jhmn  epeU  the  word  oorreotly  Kemau  or 
Cemait, 

The  same  suffix  also  occnrs  in  hranes,  *a  host  of  crows  '  {hraulies^ 
Jarlhs  y  Ffi/nnon  in  Mahinogion,  Oxford  Edition,  p.  192},  wMoii 
seems  identical  with  the  V'^''^*?'^'^''"!'^  JJraiuis  in  Ederuion. 

Besides  diiia^t  there  wa:^  a  form  diaU  prevalent  iu  Cornwall  (where 
dinag  ia  also  found)  and  in  Cumbria.  Instances  in  Cornwall  are 
found  at  FendemmU,  near  Falmouth,  and  in  the  forms  given  by  Hala 
of  the  namee  of  the  placet  now  in  booha  and  on  mape  called  OattU 
an  IHfM9,  e.gH  **  OattU  on  J)une9  or  DmW*  in  Towednaok  (tea 


•  In  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Cohtmha,  written  in  the  seventh 
century,  mention  is  made  of  L'aniLas  ou  the  Bann,  two  miles  above 
Coleraine,  afterwards  well  known  as  (Jammas  Ootii'jhni/L  This  gave 
name  to  a  pariah  called  Camus  juxta  Bann,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  in  Tyrone,  Commjuteta  Jfonme.  There  is  also  a  spot  on  the 
Snir,  two  milee  N.W.  of  Cashel,  where  there  was  a  find  called  Jll^on- 
^kamwU,  or  '  the  ford  cl  the  bend,'  now  replaoed  by  Otmnu  Bridge. 
(See  Aeeves'  Adamnan,  pp.  ^7;  Joyoe*e  Jmik  PloeMiaMes,  Second 
Series  (1875),  p.  398.)  Adamnan  also  mentions  (p.  133)  an  Jit 
chamlas  in  Ardnamurchan,  in  Western  Scotland;  and  variona 
mo<1crn  names  in  the  same  district,  ooataioing  the  same  element,  aia 
there  given  in  a  note. 
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DftTies  Glllmrt'i  Pairoehidl  Sittary  of  OemwaU,  iv.  5^,  aii4 
Oas^  Denis  lor  tlie  well-known  fort  near  St.  Oolnmb  (tb.,  L  220; 
called  Otutel  an  Dyna*  in  Beunans  Metiaaek,  1. 2810).  Banmetw  also 
gives  in  liis  &loMary  of  CUmiinh  Names  Dennit  Bia  ('  St.  Ie*s  or  Ive's 
DInas  ')t  obviously  meant  fur  the  spot  called  PendincLs  at  St.  Ives.' 
In  Sou  111 -East  ScotluTKl  the  forma  Deixttxt  vaA  Timaiu  oconr  inthe 
valley  of  the  Tweed  and  elsewhere. 

Whether  this  form  is  foaud  in  l>eJiu  dinus'^  (Gododin  in  Skene's 
Four  Books,  ii.  8G}  we  will  not  nndeilake  to  say. 

(X)  Besides  Dioas  Dinlle^  which  is  undoubtedly  for  Din  Heu, 
there  is  a  JKaRe  Ureeonn  mnitioned  in  tiie  well-known  poem 
relating  to  tke  destrnction  of  Vriconinm  in  the  Bed  Book  <f^rge*t 
(Skene's  Four  Books,  ii.  288).  There  seems  every  reason  for  identify- 
ing it  with  the  cnmp  n,t  the  snramit  of  the  WrelHn,  which  probably  is 
simply  the  Welsh  name  Dinlle  Wriffjon  in  a  shortened  form.  We  do 
not  tliinlv  with  Professor  lUi^'s  {CrUic  Brifnin,  2n(]  cd.,  p.  314.)  that 
DiuUe  here  stands  for  J^('»  JAi  it,  Imt  rather  that  it  is  from  Jin  aud  Ue, 
and  to  he  compared  witli  tlie  envious  word  /'r/i/Zr  exi.sting  only  (w© 
believe)  iu  place-names  in  Welsh  Clower,  where  we  have  l^ttdle  V 
Qaer  (bttrbaronsly  spelt  Penilerffurc)  and  also  a  site  <^  an  old  chnroh 
called  PenUo  V  Eglicj/g*  near  Tnys-penllwoh ;  it  is  not  wholly  impos- 
sible that  we  have  this  word  in  JPendlo  Hill  in  Lancashire,  nnless 
that  stands  rather  for  Penllceh,  which  we  saspcct  it  may  do. 

{I)  The  earliest  montiou  of  Dinefwr  is  in  the  boundaries  of  Llan- 
deiio  Fawr  in  the  Libt  r  Landaium^is,  p.  75  (also  in  Cott.,  Vespasian, 
A.  xiv.,  fo.  where  it  is  called  (jnn'fh  fincut/r,  the  word  gwaith 

here  apparently  meaning  a  fort  or  its  earthworks.  Of  course 
De«</M;r  is  to  be  analysed  into  Viii-efwr;  and  it  is  always  so  spelt 
in  all  documents  and  so  pronounced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
charlatans*  orthography,  invented  by  themselves*  need  tohe  Dinefawr 
or  the  like,  and  their  **  derivation''  of  Uie  word  (it  is  helieYed)  from 
Din  Fawr!  It  will  hardly  be  creJit*  d  that  the  bastard  form  P^e- 
vatvr  is  gravely  adopted  by  M,  Loth  in  his  Mabinogiont  vol.  i.,  p.  122, 
note  2. 

Din-<'fwr  seem!?  to  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  Ehnrn-dirntfin 
(now  I'verdttn^'^  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neuehalel)  as 
Dia-lleu  does  to  Luyu-dunum.    With  regard  to  J£/wr  (in  Old- Welsh 


'  See  Leland's  Itincrart/,  ed.  1769,  vol.  iit.,  fos.  7,  8. 
"  There  is  also  a  farm  of  the  fame  name  not  far  from  J^htndebi^  in 
the  parish  of  Bettws;  and  a  PeiU/cr  Brain  near  Swansea. 
•  Altto  called  I'verdon. 
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Ehur)  it  seems  to  occur  as  a  man's  name  (1)  in  the  caso  of  EhoHvit 
or  J^hurius,  the  Bishop  of  York  present  at  the  Conncil  of  Aries  in 
314;  (2)  in  the  case  of  Ehur,  the  Bishop  of  Manster,  whoae  death  is 
mentioned  in  ^Mua^^  C'aM^H<e  under  the  year  501  (see  Y  C^mmrodi/r, 
is.  153),  and  in  the  Iriah  Annals;  (3)  in  one  of  the  eiteacts  £ri»n 
the  poems  relating  to  the  Sons  of  Llywaroh  Hto,  presenred  in  the 
Black  Book  Iff  OarmartAm  (fo.  64%  printed  in  Skene's  Four  Books, 
iL  61),  where  B»  ewur  lluydon  '  the  army  of  Ffirr  Llwydon  *  is  men- 
tioned. Here  the  dividing-mark  between  llv  and  monr  in  the  MS., 
which  makes  them  into  separate  words,  has  of  ooone  been  neglected 
by  Mr.  Skene,  who  prints  llvewur. 

Efivr  occurs  in  composition  in  the  name  of  the  .Ehurovirrs,  now 
represented  by  Ein^evx ;  probably  the  first  element  of  this  compound 
was  derived  from  the  old  form  of  the  neighbouring  river  £ure. 

From  tiie  old  form  Sbqr  was,  by  aid  of  the  common  snffiz  •deum 
(later  -oioe,  -o^),  formed  ^oretcun^  in  Old' Welsh  Oair  Bbroaue  (for 
an  older  *jE!&ora«e)»  shortened  in  tiie  more  modem  form  of  the 
Oatahjffuf!  of  Citiejt  (printed  in  Cymmrodor,  iz.  ISo)  into  Cair 
Ehrauc,  whence  the  modem  Welsh  for  .York,  Caer  Efrog.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  oriq^inal  name  was  formed  from  the; 
river-name  which  has  now  become  Ure  (for  an  older  Yor-,  occnrriuf^ 
in  Jor-vmtJx,  now  Jer-vaulx)  \  the  Ure  now  only  retains  its  name 
iar  us  itu  couHuence  with  the  Swale,  the  vmitud  stream,  ou  which 
York  stands,  being  now  called  0««*,  an  English  name  whid»  has 
donbtless  supplanted  the  earlier  (Celtic  one. 

W>ur-  also  occnrs  in  Wmro-hrigat  a  town  on  the  Armanoe*  not 
far  from  Anxerre ;  Eburo-hriHvm^  a  town  in  Lnsitania ;  Ehurones, 
a  tribe  in  what  is  now  Rhenish  Prussia ;  and  probably  in  the  & 
place H  in  Spain  or  Portngal,  once  called  Ebura,  Ehora,  or  *Ef%fY>«, 
orn^  of  wliich  is  now  Evora.  The  names  Hebro-magns  ami  Kf/ro- 
danum  (now  Embrun),  if  these  orthographies  are  correct^  seem  to 
come  from  a  dillerent  source. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Carmarthenshire  word  for  a  wild 
parsnip  (still  in  nse  near  Llandovery)  is  efwr;  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  this  word  ga^e  its  name  to  Din^wr,  The  form  l^fnevor 
(with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable)  is  of  course  a  mere  Bnglish 
barbarism ;  and  the  application  of  the  name  "  Dyneoor  Castle  "  to 
the  rtiidence  now  so  called  is  a  modernism,  that  mansion  having 
been  till  recently  called  Newton  in  English,  and  Drenewydd  (still  in 
common  use  in  the  neighbourhood)  in  Welsh. 

With  regard  t.o  Kfroff,  one  of  GeoflFrey  of  Monmonth's  mythical 
kings,  who  is  alao  made  the  father  of  Peredur  (=  I'erceval)  iu  the 
Welsh  Bomance  (but  wA  in  the  French  and  Oernuud  ones,  wmie  of 
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wbioli  make  him  Bon  of  BlioeadiraM  or  Mknucrtf^s  tho  Wekk 
^Bledeaibrai,  *(7a5r«f  sthe  modem  BUddgwryd,  or  Blegwr^^  and 
Oywrpratp  or  Oovrryd^  respectirely ;  see  note  1  on  p.  219  of  T  Cymm" 
rodoTf  vol.  X.),  we  believe  him  to  be  a  mere  eponi/mus  from  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Caer  Efrog,  like  Lleon  Gawr  frum  Cacrlhon  (Chester) 
and  Myrddin  from  Caerfyrddin  (aee  note  (»),  infra).  Witli  rr^'arr'!  to 
the  legend  connecting  Geofifrey  of  Monmouth's  mythical  king  Peredur 
with  Pickering  in  Yorkshire,  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  back 
beyond  15th-century  chroniclers  a  la  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth;  we 
think  Bona  of  Warwick  meotioiu  it.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
among  the  twenty  aont  of  6eoffrey*B  king  JSbraueu»  (ii.  8)  there  ia 
no  Porednr;  whilst  Geoffrey's  Peredar  is  son  of  one  Morvidu* 
(probably  =  Jlferuiytfc^,  not  Morfydd),  bnt  his  family  ie  oonnected 
with  York  (iii.  15—18). 

(m)  There  was  also  a  widely  distributed  diminntive  form  dinan 
(compare  castellan  m  note  (/),  infra),  apt  to  become  Dinam  or  Dinham 
in  place-names.  In  Cornwall  we  have  the  tautological  form  Cardin- 
ham,  anciently  called  Cardinan,  and  iu  the  Romances  ^in  which  it 
IB  named  at  a  i^ce  where  King  Arthur  held  his  eonrt ')  Owtadignan, 
Oaradi^ain,  or  the  liko,  fome  which  onr  sapient  eommentatora  hare 
conceived  to  stand  for  Cardigan,  'wlAch.  before  tiie  Normans  was 
no  more  the  name  of  one  particular  spot  than  '  Oxfordshire '  is  now. 
In  Brittany  the  name  is  prohably  found  in  the  town  of  Dinan.  In 
Wales  it  occnrs  as  Diuham  (anciently  Castell  Dinan,''  lAh.  T.and.t 
82,  48)  in  Monmonthshire,  as  Dinam  in  Anglesey,  in  Ll>/i>dinam  in 
Brecoufihire  (so  called  from  the  dinan  which  gav«  its  name  to  Swydd 
Dinan,  one  of  the  three  Commotes  of  the  Cantref  of  Buallt),  in 
Mandinnm  on  a  hill  near  Llangadock,  and  probably  in  Llandinam 
In  Montgomeryshire.  JXnan  was  also  the  anclsnt  name  of  Lndlow 
or  its  castle,  still  preserved  in  a  place  there  now  called  Dinham, 
A  place  called  Dinan  also  giree  its  name  to  a  township  and  to  a  spot 


'  tt  Is  thns  mentioned  in  Ghreetien  de  Troyes*  Enc,  qnoted  in 
Lady  Charlotte  6nest*s  MaHnogicn,  ii.  179  (cf.  182) ;  and  also  in  the 
Boman  de  Fregm  et  de  OaXienrnt  cited  in  the  same  place.  It  is  there 
called  Oaradignan,  but  in  Chrestien's  Perceval  Le  Oallois,  11.  24,604, 
S3,G21.  Caradigan;  BaradugoMf  ib.,  L  28,876,  is  probably  meant  for 
the  same  ploce. 

*  ThiTf  is^  ;l1s<)  a  Oestill  Dinan  named  in  the  boundaries  of 
Llangadwaladr  (Biahopeton  or  Bishton  near  Caerleon)  m  L.L.j  173, 
which  cannot  be  the  same  place;  possibly  a  trace  of  the  name 
imaai&i  In  **  Bishton  Ootlls  Farm." 
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known  as  Craig  Ddlfian  in  Llandnllo  yn  Bdetnion,  «id  tlwro  is  a 
Ifalm  OoenUfiMm  in  SiMrtli,  Fiintabin.  We  iee  that  tliera  ava 
ftt  laui  three  moie  plaoee  called  bj  the  name  in  Ooniwall.  viz.,  Dynham 
m  Bt  Minrer,  DMem  Bridge  in  St.  Kew,  and  Tredenham  near 
Giamponnd  (eee  note  4  on  p.  24,  ntpra) ;  and  in  Brittany  there  is 
"  a  Boman  camp  called  Castel  Dinnm,  in  the  parish  of  PloQigneaa,** 
Finist^re.    (Soo  Joanne's  Brptaijnc,  ed.  1880,  p.  106.) 

Another  word  derived  fr .  m  IHn  is  Llysdin  or  Lhf»iin  ;  whether 
the  Uy*  in  this  compound  bore  its  Welsh  sense  of  '  a  court  or  palace  * 
or  the  Bense  o£  the  corresponding  Iriah  waid  Uo9  *  a  fort we  oannoi 
say.   Llystin  ooonn  in  U^tUn  Wrnnan  (or  WyniuMi  it  i«  »  man's 
or  woman's  name)  well  known  from  the  BonM  $f  Bmni 
SIkaeam)  as  the  andeni  seat  of  the  Powysian  tribe  of  Cyndrwynia, 
and  alsh  often  mentioned  in  old  records ;  it  was  situated  somewhere 
in  Caereinion,  bat  whether  the  Caer  of  this  word  and  the  TJt/^tin 
were  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  place  we  do  not  know. 
Thero  is  also  a  township  of  (^iloain  in  Flintshire,  whose  correct  name 
•woiilfl  aypear  to  have  been  LIi/hHii  Hun^dd  (the  last  word  ia  a  well- 
tnowii  woman's  name) ;  it  is  called  Llysdianhunedd  mThom&B'  St' 
A»aj>h,  p.  458,  Le$tkunied  in  Jkmetday  Book,  and  Llj,'stj/ahynedd  in 
the  marginal  note  on  p.  71  of  the  Mdmtk»  qf  Dwsmdagf  Book 
rMktff  io  CUMro  amd  Ltmeatkin.  We  fancy  (bat  as  yet  have  no 
proof)  that  .the  form  Llynn  or  Ll>/f.^iv,  which  gives  name  to  a 
township  in  Llanerfyl  and  also  to  I*lds  Llysyn  in  Camo*  and  ooooxs, 
we  believe,  elsewhere,  is  but  a  softening  of  IJi/stm. 

(?:)  There  ia  the  further  question  as  to  whether  the  name  Myrddin 
l,a  1  more  independent  existence  than  that  of  LUon  Gawr,  evolved 
out  ot  C&er-Lleon  or  Castra  Legionum,  and  was  not  similarly  evolved 
out  of  O^T-fyrddin.  That  the  **  Iferlin  "  of  northern  legend  (localised 
ehiefly  on  the  Tweed)  has  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  a  perfeotly  distinot 
person  there  ean  be  no  reasonable  doubt — for  in  the  fragment  of  the 
old  Life  of  St.  Kentigern,  dis-oTered  by  Mr.  H.  L.  D.  Ward  of  the 
British  Knseam  in  MS.  Cott.  Titns  A.  six.  (ahridged  by  Bower  in  his 
Seotic Aronicon),  the  hero  of  the  legend  is  called  Lailolen,  and  the 
an^lior  adds  "that  some  identified  him  with  Merlin"  ("eum  qui 
jMiloken  vocabatur.  quem  quidaui  dicuut  fuisse  Merlynum  ").  As  to 
Lailocen,  he  is  mentioned  in  dhapter  xir.  iA  Jooelyn  of  Furness'  Life 
nf  St.  JConHgem,  as  Zaheem  or  LMoem,  a  fool  at  the  eonrt  of 
Shyddezch  Hsel  who  possessed  the  gift  of  propheey ;  in  the  Welsh 
Unrlin-poems  this  word  (there  u^ed  as  a  name  or  epithet  of  Merlin) 
is  made  into  LlaXlogan,  which  han  been  explained  as  meaning  'twin* 
brother ' ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  it  was  a  personal  name, 
lor  we  find  a  XoIeMm  (this  was  pointed  out  to  as  by  Mr.  Ward)  in 
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Cartulaire  de  Rcdon^  126,  and  the  Bimpler  form  Lalloec  occurs  as  a 
woman's  name  in  Stokts*  Tript^rHU  Life  of  80.  Fatrick,  p.  82 
{Lalldee  0  8eniim»),  p.  104  {LaUoeo  wndam),  p.  317  (pomU  i»  itlo 
fcutdimjiliam  Laloeam,  from  Book  pf  Armagh,  £0.  l^^  1). 

Then  again,  if  the  Cnmbrian  "  Merlin  "  has  stepped  into  the  shoes 
of  Laloicen,  the  Merlin  of  modem  Wales  has  similarly  stepped  into 
those  of  Emrys  or  Ambrosius.  Here  the  proc»?«?H  is  simply  trans- 
parent. The  legends  of  "Neiinins  **  (<i  work  written  in  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century)  concerning  the  finding  and  consult-ition  of 
Ambrosias  (§§  41, 42)  have  been  simply  copied  in  all  the  leading  inci- 
dents by  G^ofiErey  of  Monmouth  (vi.  17-19),  with  the  differenoe 
that  Nennins'  'Amhxosina*  is  called  hy  Geoffrey ''Merlinns'  or 
'  Meilinns  Ambrosins/*  Geoffr^  has  of  oonrse  slightly  emhellished 
and  altered  the  minor  details  of  the  story;  and  in  one  instance  a 
change  made  by  him  is  really  instmotive ;  for  he  makes  the  '  father^ 
less  boy '  to  be  found,  not  at  "  Campus  Electi  (or  Elleti)  in  regione 
GleguisiHTig"  (which  last  name  certainly  comprehended  no  country 
north  oi  the  Towy),  bnt  at  Ctmnarthen.  This  shows  that  Geoffrey 
had  here  in  hia  eye  the  connection  of  Mt^rddin  with  Caer-fyrddin' 
He  alsoaddb  that  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Dyfed; 
whieh  exaotly  fits  in  with  what  he  tells  ns  in  his  VUa  Merlini,  that 
Merlin  was  a  king  in  Dyfed,  which  proves,  it  shonid  he  remem- 
bered, indnded  Carmarthen  as  late  as  1183,  and  in  earlier  times 
etnbraced  all  or  most  of  the  eonntry  between  the  Towy  and  T«fi 
rivers :  see  IL  21-2 : 

**  Bex  erat  et  Tates :  Demetammqne  snperhis 
Inra  dabat  popnlis,  dneibnsqne  fntnra  canebat." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Geoffrey  in  the  same  poem  mako«^  Merlin 
go  out  (A  his  adnd  inconsequence  of  the  battle  of  Arderydd  (in  which 
he  is  followed  by  the  Welsh  Merlin-poems),  the  personage  allnded  to 
is  not  the  Demetian  Myrddin,  bnt  the  Cnmbrian  Labioen,  of  whom 

exactly  the  same  episode  is  related  in  the  fragment  of  Titns  A.  six. 
and  in  Bower's  ScotockroiUem,  With  Geoffrey  the  identification  of 
MerlinnR  and  Laloicen  was  complete ;  but  with  the  later  Scottish 
writers  it  was  stil!  u  matter  of  doubt. 

As  to  the  Anibrosms  of  Acuniiis,  he  can  liardl)'  be  other  than  the 
historical  Ambrosius  Aurelianus  of  Gildas,  iiltered  through  throe 
or  lour  centuries  of  Welsh  legend.   This  is  actually  acknowledged  in 


^  In  chapter  19  be  ia  called  "  MrrlinuM,  .pii  ot  Anil>roiii»H  dicc- 
batur,"  and  immediately  afterwanU  "Ambrosiua  iklerlinus."  Pre- 
viously he  had  been  called  simply  "MerUnnt." 
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Nenniu.f  itself;  for  Ambrosius'  answer  when  he  is  asked  his  name, 
"  Ambrosias  Tocor  "  (§  42),  is  j^losspd  in  all  the  MSS.  of  Nennius 
'  i'i  est,  Emhrels-  C'itU  fi<-";  now  Otrieduj  in  uu  epithet  answering  to 
Priuct^M  or  Imperator,  and  no  one  but  the  historical  Ambrosius  can 
here  be  indicated.^ 
*  (o)  Oarlide  (the  »  bas  no  more  businesB  there  than  it  has  in  JSiloy) 
18  in  Welsh  Oaer  Liweljfdd,  LUtodydd  occnn  both  aa  a  maa'a  and 
aa  a  woman's  name;  as  the  latter  it  existed  in  8.  Wales  np  to  com- 
paratively recent  times.  We  maj  compare  such  names  as  Goer 
Wrangon  ('  \Yorcester';  and  also  the  name  of  a  place  in  Carmarthen- 
shire close  to  Pencarrepf) ;  for  Gwranrjon  or  Gtnp-angon  occnrs  only  as 
a  man's  name  (iu  jWnuiujt,  §  37,  and  l^'fr  of  s7.  CaJoc  in  Oambro- 
Urilish  Sai)it\-,  p.  l»  tj,  aud  as  the  old  and  moderu  uauie  (see  Lih.  J.and., 
p.  127)  for  the  upper  course  of  the  Sjfchnaut,  the  tributary  of  the 
Neath  lirer  down  which  goes  the  railway  from  Hirwain  to  Glyn 
Keath;  which  stream,  like  the  Jfeurig  in  G-went  Is  Ooed  and  a  host 
of  other  small  rivers  in  Wales,  probably  took  its  name  from  some  man. 

The  name  Qwry^tmia.  Gair  Ouricon  {Catalogue  cfQUUs  in  NenniuSf 
§  76;  see  Y  Gymmrodor^  ix.  183),  the  Old-Welsh  name  of  Vrieoniumf 
wrongly  written  Uriconium  (whence  our  Wrox-eter  and  Wrekin),  is 
only  known  othermse  to  occnr  as  a  woman's  name,  viz.,  in  the  case 
of  Gin'ijcon  Godheu  (Coynaiio  dc  Bn/rlidn  in  Cott..  Vesp.  A.  xiv.**) 
'  (TWryL,'oii  of  ftoddpTi.'  the  dauyfhtcr  of  Brycliaii  and  wifo  of  Cadrod 
Calchtyuydd;  Goddeu  and  Calclilyuyddare  very  reasouablj  idcnLitied 
by  Mr.  Skene  withCadyow,  near  Hamilton  (o£  Cfotpairickt  from  Owdt 
Pairie),  and  Kelso*  respectively.  Cair  Celemkm  in  the  Kennian 
Catalogue  cf  Cities  (see  YCymmrodott  ix.  183),  a  place  which  cannot 
be  identified*  is  likewise  so  called  from  a  woman^s  name ;  for  Gel&mion 
was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Tndwal  ab  Anarod  Gwalchcrwa 
(?  Gtoalltmon),  who  married  Sanddef  ab  Algwn  (or  Algun  ?),  and  by 
him  waB  the  great-grandmother  of  Mcrfyn  Frych^  who  died  in  844. 
See  No.  XIX.  of  the  pedigrees  from  Jesus  College  MS.  20  (X 


*  When  "Nennius  says  (end  of  §  42)  that  Yortifrern  g'ave  Ambrosius 
the  nr.r  (i.e.,  fh'nas  Kmr^s),  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  Westera  Britain, 
and  himself  retired  to  the  Xorth,  we  believe  the  historical  Ambrosius 
to  be  referred  to,  aod  suspect  the  historical  fact  indicated  to  be  a 
partition  of  power  by  whicli  Voitigeru  took  Lower,  aud  Ambrosius 
Upper,  Britain,  as  Qwledig  or  Imperaior, 

*  MS.,  fo.  11*;  Camiro'Britieh  Baints,  p.  274. 

*  See  Skene's  Four  JBooke,  i.  172-3,  where  he  points  oat  that  the 
old  name  of  Kelso  was  Cah  hoto,  apparently  a  translation  of  Galek' 
fj^ydd,  and  that  a  hill  in  the  town  is  still  called  the  Chalk  MeugK 
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Csfannrodor,  viiL  87),  where  her  name  in  spelt  Celenion  (leg.  Celefnan 
or  OeUmionf),  and  tii*  Ovrdiff  oopj  of  Hanesyn  Ren,  p.  64,  whom  it 
it  tpelt  ZeMmoH,  In  JMwck  oe  OfcoM  (Oxford  Mabinofion,  p.  112, 
L  fi4)  iro  think  wa  1i»to  the  aamo  name  nndnr  the  eoirapt  form 
reUm^,  giYeo  there  as  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Cat ;  in  the  Teiy 
ooirapl  form  nf  the  Neimiiui  CeUtUogue  of  Cities  printed  in  the  same 
Tolume,  p.  30r»,  the  above-mentioned  Catr  C'-h  mion  becomes  Kaer 
$eleinion  ;  and  it  hiis  struck  U8  that  the  same  mistake  may  also 
possibly  have  produced  Selemmun,  given  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
parents  of  Cadell  Dyrullug  in  Ueuealogy  No.  XXVII.  of  Harleian 
MS.  8869  (see  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  181). 

(p)  Caretairt  (anoientij  Camiam*)  and  Oarlnhe  are  near  the 
Oljde ;  the  last  part  of  the  hitter  name  if  probably  the  Weleli  man'e 
name  Xlwd^r  and  perhaps  the  place  wae  named  after  the  very  Llwch 
Llawynnawg  mentioned  in  connection  with  Eiddyn  in  the  Blaek 
Bool-  of  CarjiiarfJuii  (to.  47''  end  ;  printed  in  Skene's  lumr  Bonka,  ii. 
61),  in  the  course  of  that  curious  poem  about  Arthur  an  ]  his 
chamj)ion3  whose  incompleteness  is  such  a  serious  loss  to  \\  elsh 
Arthurian  legend;  the  &ii,mo  Lloc/i  ov  LlivcA  will  be  found  iu  KuLhwch 
ae  Olwen  (Oxford  Mabinogion,  107, 2  and  110, 12).  A  more  historical 
IfliMik  wai  Llmih  Uaw  Enfawr  (or  IJawenfawr),  the  fother^in^law 
of  (Tadifor  Fawr,  and  lord  of  Oibaat;  and  in  the  En^ipUan  y  SMa» 
{Black  Book  tfOarwuuikmh  fo.  2S^i  jninted  in  fihene'a  FouitBooko, 
fi.  SI)  the  giave  of  one  Llwch  Llawenghin  {Uvd^  Ihiueghi*)  ia 
mentioned. 

In  Cott.,  Ves]}.  A.  xiv.  (see  Camhro-Bn'ff'.fh  ^oipfff,  p.  27*>),  Gvvgon 
Gleddyfrudd  is  said  to  have  been  "  the  sou  of  Lhncc/i,  the  son  of 
TAitcho,  the  son  of  Cfditr,  the  son  of  Ceredij,'  of  Caidi£,'an  ;  but  the 
later  Jesus  College  (Oxou.)  ikIS.  20  (nee  Pedigree  iS'u.  XLVIII.  lu 
Y  Cymmroior,  ?iiL  90)  aalMtitiitM  one  name  Haw  (itaelf  a  well* 
known  Welsli  man's  name)  for  the  two  names  IHaweh  and  IMko, 

(s)  Oarnden  is  on  the  Forth*  W.  of  Bdinbnrgh,  and  is  the  site  of  a 
Boman  station.  Its  old  form*  found  in  the  Capitula  or  *'  Contents  '* 
of  Gildas'  Historia  (which  are  not  by  Qildas),  cap.  ix.,  zL^is  Oair  Jul 
and  it  is  there  called  "  civitas  antiquissima  "  ;  it  is  apparently  Lho 
£iddyn  Gner  of  tlio  Uorrhan  Cynftlun  \\\  the  Booh  of  AneKriii, 
(Skene's  Four  Buoks,  ii.  The  Wolsli  name  for  Edinburgh  is 

Dirieiddyn,  occurring  in  the  Buok  of  Talicssiu  (ISkouc,  ii.  1-48)  and 
in  Gorchan  Maelderw  {ib.,  p.  102),  or  Dinas  Eiddyn,  which  (iwcer 
XMnot  SMu)  is  the  form  oeonrring  in  all  the  fonr  old  tests'  of  the 


•  N.B.    The  MS.  here  reads  Guy  an  ckdyburdh. 

7  Viz.,  the  Hafod  and  Llaneroh  MSS.  (now  both  belonging  to  Mr. 
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old  Bvnedd  y  Saint,  saw,  lAeudat,  Beuno,  and  Kyndeym^  nnder 
each  of  wbioh  headings  they  almost  inyariably  mention  the  place 
as  the  abode  of  JJeuddmn  Imj^ddogf  (the  Leudmut  of  the  older 
L^e  8t»  K«ntig«ni,  whence  the  territorial  name  Lleudduniawn,* 
the  Welsh  form  which  has  got  Gaelicized  and  shortened  into 
XiOlhian.) 

£iddyn  Vre  (*  the  lull  of  Eiddyn  *)  is  found  in  G.  Miu  lder^c  (Skene, 
ii.  p.  105),  and  Eiddyn  I'sgor  hoih.  there  {ib.,  p.  98)  and  in  the  Gododin 
{ib.,  p.  66).  Kf/nfedd  J'-idd>pi  (*  tlic  court  of  E.')  occurs  iiv  Gododin 
{%&.,  p.  67);  J:iddj/a  alone  iu  Godudin  {id.,  pp.  G6,  BU,  1*2),  GorcJum 
MaeUerw  {ib.,  pp.  102, 104)  and  Book  of  TaUeisin  {ib.,  pp.  lau,  140, 
ISO),  also  in  Red  Book  Triad  Ko.  28  (see  Y  Cj/mmrodor,  vii.  128), 
in  the  Welsh  genealogies  of  HarL  HS.  3850  (see  No.  YII.  in  T 
Cymmrodor^  ix.  173 ;  and  of.  x.  248)  and  Hengwrt  MS.  536  (see  Skene, 
ii.  454),  and  in  AnoietU  Law*  omd  ImtUvU*  of  Wolet  (Sva  ed.),  i. 
104. 

The  form  Eithinin,  Eithin  t/n,  occurring  in  Gododin  {ib.,  pp.  74,  bis  ; 
p.  79),  O.  Cynfelyn  {ib.,  p.  'Jti),  and  0.  Maeldtnc  {ih.,  p.  104,  bis)  may 
be  a  man's  name;  but  if  it  atands  for  the  luodern  Eiddynyii  (as 
would  certaiuiy  appear  from  the  rhymes  at  p.  104),  not  Eithinin,  the 
word  may  be  a  tribal  designation  derived  from  a  man's  name,  Eiddyn, 
like  Cynferchyn  from  Cynfarek  (for  which  see  Skene,  IL  454,  Oxford 
Mabmogien,  p.  192).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  more  probaUe 
that  Eiddyn  was  the  name  of  a  district,  and  that  Oaer  Eiddyn  and 
Din  Biddyn  and  Clydno  Eiddyn  took  their  names  from  their  sitnation 
in  or  connection  with  that  district. 

It  is  impossible  eithiT  for  tlie  Welsh  Eiddyn  to  come  from  Edwin 
(who  is  always  called  Ktwifi,  Edwin,  in  Welsh),  or  the  converse  ;  but 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  Edwin,  on  conquering  the  fortress, 
slightly  altered  the  native  designation  so  ab  to  make  it  commemoruLu 
his  own  name  under  the  form  Edwineihurgh  or  its  prototype,  which 
was  thenoefortli  adopted  hj  the  English. 

(r)  Professor  Bhys  informs  ns  that  "  there  is  no  other  derivation  ** 


W.  L.  iiauks,  of  Pla^i  itiadoc,  Llanrwat),  and  the  texts  contained  in 
Hengwrt  M8S.  54  and  586;  of  all  of  which  we  have  direct  copies, 
made  bj  ourselves  or  Mr.  Owenogf ryn  Evans,  before  ns. 

*  The  form  Leudcnut  is  found  in  chap,  i  of  the  fragment  of  the 
old  LIfo  preserved  in  Cott.,  Titus  A.  xiz.,  where  be  is  said  to  have 
given  name  to  the  provineia  of  Leudonia,  i.e.,  Lothian  (see  Bishop 
Forbes'  Lires  of  St.  yininn  and  Si.  Kcntigem,  p.  245).  The  form 
JJeudduniawn  is  found  iu  Gwaklxmai's  Chrhaffmld,  Myv,  Arek-f  L 
196%  where  it  is  spelt  LUudiniawn. 
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§txttaerand  catkair  '  thau  from  castrum "  but  om  does  not  see  cleaxlj 
why  the  s  should  disappear."  As  regards  the  Welsh  form,  we  do 
not  Bpeak  as  philologigts*  bvt  we  presame  the  utea  to  he  that 
eatinm  was  eoftened  locally  hoito  some  euoh  form  as  eateruin  or 
eaur,  and  that  the  medial  «  waa  treated  jvat  ae  the  Ajjw  9  in 
such  cases  as  ehuotur  for  *.sva^er.  Professor  Bbys  has  pointed  oat 
that  the  conversion  of  initial  s  into  h  was  a  phoaetio  change  not 
extinct  in  Welsh  till  after  the  days  of  Boman  supremacy  in  Britain ; 
for  the  Welsh  have  made  sextarim  into  hei^fanr  (now  \stvr)  and 
probably  .scrum  (in  the  senbe  of  soir)  into  hwj/r;  the  genuine  Welsh 
representative  of  nerun  being  hir. 

A  well-known  instance  of  the  dropping  of  niatZiaZ  «  in  a  natiTe 
iford  ainoe  Boman  times  is  found  in  IHranfono,'  the  old  name  for 
the  riyer  TrenJt*  This  becomes  TnJumnon  in  the  best  M  SS.  of  the 
MvtahiHii  BrUamUa  (e.g.>  Royal  MS.  13  D,v, ;  see  Stevenson's  text, 
§  67,  where  he  doaa  not  give  the  readingof  this  MS.,  but  adopts  the 
bad  reading  Transhannoni,  caused  by  a  10th-century  Welsh  scribe 
taking  the  tra  to  be  the  Welsh  preposition,  and  hence  translating  it 
into  the  Latin  trans).  In  later  Welsh  this  has  become  Ttirnnnon, 
There  JH  hardly  room  for  donbt  that  in  the  Bool  of  T(ilir\siH  (Skeue, 
ii.  wlicre  people  are  said  to  cump  ar  Trtrn  a  TImrankon,  the 

Treut  is  meant,  for  Tren  is  otherwise  well-known  as  the  Welsh  name 
of  the  Tern.  The  name  TarwMum  (prononnoed  Tranntm)  is  preserved 
as  that  of  the  stream  which  flows  through  Trefeglwys  to  join  the 
Seveni  at  Oaersws;  we  have  no  donht  that  the  charlatans  have 
derived  it  from  totanit '  to  thnndw.' 


*  In  the  Old-Irish  Glosses  this  word  is  spelt  cathir,  and  glosses 
ciritas  (see  Zeusa'  Graniniatica  Celtica^  2nd  edition,  top  of  p.  809).  It 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  cafharr, '  a  chair,'  borrowed  from  cathedra, 
like  the  corresponding  Welsh  cadet:  On  Gilifn  oiirt  c  see  note  («)  infra. 

In  an  Irish  Life  of  St.  Columba,  as  cited  in  Reexea'  Adavrmtn, 
p.  191,  note  V,  a  place  called  Cacr-na-mBroc  (there  conjecturaliy 
identified  with  Burg  Ilead,  in  N.-E.  Scotland),  is  mentioned.  Stokes, 
in  his  paper  On  the  lAnguiaiie  Value  qfthe  Iri\k  AnnaU  (Philolcgical 
Society,  1890X  pp»  82,  84^  equates  the  Oeter  of  this  name  with  the 
Wulsh  ca^r,  and  likewise  with  the  first  part  of  the  name  OeirfuiU  in 
Skene's  GkromeUse  of  the  Picts  dud  f>coU,  p.  6  (see  facsimile  of  the 
MS.,  col.  2,  opposite  p.  I) ;  this  name,  he  suggests,  may  be  equivalent 
to  the  Kerpul  of  Beeves'  Culdeee,  p.  133,  and  both  to  the  Welsh 
Uaer-pwll. 

^  See  Ehya'  Callic  BHiain,  2ud  edition,  p.  bU,  note. 
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Wbj  fhe  Irish  »lioiild  drop  tbe  «,  while  thoj  retained  the  <»  of 
eoMbnmt  Is  ft  point  on  whioh  m  can  offer  no  opinion. 
Cast  in  Welsh  is  feminine;  bnt  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Cornish  **• 

place-names  car^  TSty  often  doei  not  alter  the  mutable  consonant 
that  follows  it ;  as  in  the  names  Carmeal,  Carmellow^  Carmelor,  CcoT' 
merravce^  Oarniinoic,  and  CnrhUli/,  all  in  Bannister's  Glmfsarif  of 
Uoruitik  Namely.  Of  these  names  C arm inow '  set  tuB  to  contain  tho 
Welsh  man  niiue  M>/7it/ie,  Menf/tr,  or  Menw  (for  which  see  iitcZ 
Book  Triad  iNu.  20  in  Y  Cj^inmrodor,  vii.  12t>-7,  and  the  Oxford 
McUnnogion,  pp.  302 ;  107,  &c. ;  147) ;  and  CarbUltf  or  CarbiUa  (which 
gives  or  gave  name  to  at  least  four  places  in  East  Cornwall)  ia  oer« 
tainlj  for  Oner  JB«K»*  or  rather  Caer  Felt,  as  it  would  be  in  Welsh. 
Now  this  shows  Goer  to  have  been  in  Britain  of  common  gender, 
whieh  is  exactly  what  we  shonld  expect,  if  it  were  derived  from  the 
neuter  caatrum. 

(.s)  It  would  be  interesting  to  inqniro  how  far  caer  and  din  are  in 
Wales  and  Cornwall  hofh  npplitd  to  the  name  /daces.  Wo  would  nsk 
Yfhf  t-hi'r  the  fort  in  Tilan  Nefydd  calh  1  I), n-Cndfael  by  Lewis 
Iklorris  in  his  Calik  liettmius,  iiud  giviug  name  to  the  township  of 
Dinaa  Cadfel  in  the  said  parish,  is  not  the  same  as  the  fort  Called  T 
Oaier  on  the  1-ineh  Ordnance  Hap,  sheet  79  f 

Oardiinkttm  has  been  noticed  in  note  (m),  nipra  /  Leland  {liinerwy, 
ed.  1700,  iii**  fo«  4.)  also  mentions  a  Cairdine  (in  or  near  St.  Breage 
in  Keirier),  then  a  seat  ci  the  Godolphins.  That  both  eatkair  and 


*  CarmjfnotPy  or  Carmenomg  it  is  sitnate  in  the  parish  of  St. 

Mawgan  in  Mcncagc. 

'  John  of  Coruwall,  in  "  Merlnii  Prophetia  cum  expositione  loannis 
Comubiensis,'  has  the  followirn,'  interestiug  note  on  the  vrord9  fntale 
caatrum:  lalale  ciistrutn  dicitillud  municipium  in  partibus  uostris 
quod  in  Anglico  didtnr  AsehUri,  in  Britannico  JEa«r  heUi,  et  nt 
placet  quibttsdam  et  cattei  vckel  eoed"  (Greith,  Spieilegium  Vati- 
eanum,  pp.  104-5,  cited  by  Stohes  in  Sevue  OMque,  iii  86).  Here 
Jbiah  eatirum  seems  to  be  a  gloss  on  Kair  belli,  if  it  be  the  case  (as 
Professor  Bhjs  once  suggested  to  us  before  he  knew  of  the  above 
passage,  and  has  since  printed  in  his  Hibbert  Ijecturea,  pp.  37-8,  91) 
%\kAiBeli  originally  meant  the  god  of  death,  his  narao  being  connected 
etymologically  with  tlie  Irisli  word  which  we  find  in  athid  '  pei  ibo.' 
The  place  meant  is  prol)ahly  Siiltash,  tho  older  (English)  names  of 
which  were  Anchu  and  Aacheburgh ;  not  itir  otT,  in  the  parish  of 
Anthony,  is  a  place  called  Carheal  or  Oarhde,  The  other  group  of 
£el»>namei»  including  OarbiUy  Tw^  is  considerably  to  the  westward. 
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caer  were  used  to  designate  tlie  forts  coxmeeted  with  mythical  or 
prehistoric  personages  is  snflSciently  shown  hj  snch  names  as 
Cttiereowree,*  from  Ouroi  Mae  Datre  (on  Slieve  Ifish,  between  Tralee 

and  Dingle,  where  there  seems  to  be  no  fort  at  all ;  see  O'Donovan'e 
Battle  o/Magh  Rath,  p,  212,  note  t) ;  Pen  Caer  Llin  above  Llanbedr 
▼  Cennin  on  the  Con'wy,  Cncr  Dathal  (probably  from  the  Irish  name 
Tuathal;  as  Datf  al vhyvao¥,\\  '\i\\  r/rcZ/j^tlieorthographies  T)nihi/l,  DatM, 
are  wrong)  in  Arfon,  wliich  we  }i;ivc  some  reason  for  identifying 
either  with  the  celebrated  Tro'r  Ceiri,  or  with  Van  y  Gaer  not  far  oif. 
To  identify  "  Caer  Dathal  in  Arftm'*  with  Pen  Caer  Llin  (called  by 
Pennant,  the  Ar^moloffia  CambreMU,  and  otherst  Pm  Caer  Sdtn  s 
see  note  (y)»  tit/Va)  above  Llanbedr  y  Cennin,  at  the  end  of  Arlleekwdd 
furthest  fram  Arfon,  as  have  done  Pnghe  and  othofs  who  merely 
copy  him,  is  about  as  brilliant  a  piece  of  geography  as  would  be 
the  placing  of  Loi^n  in  Herts  or  Bucks !  It  is  clear  to  any  one  who 
will  read  the  passages  oi  Mdfli  <ih  Mat /t on  ny  fonrxd  at  p.  69,1.  12; 
p.  63,  11.  2,  1012  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Mnhinogiov,  that 
Caer  Dathal  was  in  Arfon,  and  that  Arllechwedd  wat^,  to  the  author 
of  that  Mahinogi  as  to  all  dowu  to  the  comparatively  recent  period 
when  the  blurrer  and  forger  of  Welsh  history  enters  on  the  scene, 
perfectly  distinct  from  Arfon ;  the  oldest  oocarrmoe  of  Arfon  for  the 
modem  "Oamarronshire"  that  we  know  of  is  in  Sir  John  Price's 
BeaeripiUM  of  WaiM  (the  oldest  MS.  of  which,  Cott.,  CaUgula  A  vi,, 
is  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  and  dated  1559).* 

(t)  There  is  also  the  form  easteUctn  (cf.  dinan,  in  note  (m),  supra),  a 
dirainntive  of  cadcU,  not  uncomraon  in  Wales.  One  Castellan,  where 
there  ^.ro  no  traces  of  a  fortified  bnilding  (or  any  buihling  at  all,  we 
believe,  except  a  motlern  hovel)  is  a  little  north  of  Garth  in  Brecon- 
shire  ;  it  is  very  near  Cacrau,  where  there  is  a  high  artificial  monnd, 
and  remnins  of  buildings  or  roads  (supposed  to  be  Boman)  have 
been  dug  np  in  the  fields  around.  There  is  a  second  Castellan  to 
the  N.W.  of  Llandorery  (not  marked  on  the  l>inoh  Ordnance  Map), 
a  third*  wn  are  told,  in  Korth  Cardiganshire,  and  a  fourth  in  N.E. 
Pembrokeshire,  wliich  once  gave  its  name  to  a  parish  church  men* 
tioned  in  Pope  Nicholas'  Tcueaiio  Beelesiasiiea  (1291). 


^  See  the  first  footnote  on  note  (r)  «upm. 

'  It  was  edited  ("afterward  augmented  and  made  perfect")  by 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  and  is  printed  in  PoweTs  TJiaforU'  of  Caitihria, 
ir>84,  pp.  1 — 22  (and  we  presume  in  all  suljsequent  editions  of  that 
work;  in  the  Merthyr  edition  of  1R12  it  occupies  pp.  i. — xxiv.).  It 
was  printed  in  a  separate  form  by  William  Hall  at  Oxford  in  1663, 
where  it  ia  said  to  have  been  merely  "  perused  "  by  Humphrey  Lloyd. 
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OwtUil  itoelf  is  used  in  parts,  just  like  difuUf  to  designate  an 
imposing  natural  pontion.    For  iiuitanee,  up  the  vallej  of  the 

Gwennol,  E.  of  Llandovery,  the  moors  of  Neithgrag  (of  course  made 
into  Soefh  grug  by  th.^  Oflnance  niapsters,  followed  bv  Murchisou 
in  his  SUnria  and  the  rare  moutonnihre  of  guide-book  hacks)  rise 
into  a  rocky  and  precipitou»i  height  called  "  CasUU  Craig  yr  wyddon  *• 
(iwt  gu>^ddon,  as  the  Ordnance  mapater,  or  dertcyddon,  as  the  local 
•numtnis).  Hon  one  of  tlio  oldert  uatiTot  telU  no  there  ivas  a  oaTo» 
nam  liopped  up,iato  wbieh  eoiao  pereone  Tentaring  ia  eearoh  ol 
treMore  saw  a  ohoet  a  Ihuk  hri^  enU  ('  with  the  *%ape  of  a  oroirupon 
it*)  and  had  their  lights  mysteriously  extiu^Muslacd.  Then  agaibi« 
not  far  from  there,  where  Cefn  Arthen  (or  Cefn  Ertlian)  comes 
down  on  the  Cwm  Dwr  at  the  month  of  Cwm  Glyn,  there  IS  a  lOC^ 
escarpment  known  an  Oejslyll  or  ( '((fftdl,  we  forget  which. 

(//)  Having  regard  to  the  generally  uiiscientifio,  not  to  say  insane, 
character  of  mout  of  21r.  Lewis'  ellorts  iu  Welnh  etymologizing,  it  is 
as  mil  to  infomi  the  general  reader  that  the  equation  of  the  Old* 
Welsh  irA  with  the  Latia  tribus  is  one  that  has  been  proposed  by  and 
is  aooepted  among  Oeltio  philologists,  for  instanoe,  hj  Whitley  Stokes. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  Old-Norse,  and  English  thorp^  and  the  German 
doif  are  cognates,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  tlrop^threp  'village'  and 
the  Lithuanian  irvbd  'a  bnilding'  are  possibly  Gonaeofeed«  Mr.  Stokes 
informs  us, 

Tt  is  worth  while  noting  that  in  at  least  two  place-names  Tref  (see 
liliys'  Hihherf  Lerdirr.t,  p.  •iOG)  is  a  comparatively  modem  substitu- 
tion for  a  prior  Din  or  Caer ;  viz,,  in  Tremeirchum,  near  St.  Asaph, 
lormoly  oalled  Dm  Mrirekion,  and  Tregemngt  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Breage  in  Eerrier,  Oomwall,  whioh  is  eaUed  "Cair  Sawn,  alias 
Oon^  and  Oonte"  by  Leland  (JlMi.,ed.  1769,  iiL,  fo.  4),  eqnivalent  to 
Oaer  Gynin  in  Welsh ;  there  is  an  Important  fort  there,  on  a  hill 
oalled  Pc  nrair  in  Leland's  time. 

(v)  The  Welsh  cantrefi  or  'hundreds'  vary  so  much  in  b\7c  fl^at  we 
cannot  believe  that  rtnifnf  j>re8erved  the  same  meaning  through  all 
the  stages  of  early  Wel.-h  hi^?tory.  Some  of  the  variations  of  size  in 
the  eantrefi  are  to  be  explaiued  by  the  relative  fertiJity  and  tlierefore 
populousness  of  different  parts  of  Wales :  for  instance,  we  can  quite 
eee  why  the  hundreds  of  Anglesey  or  of  parts  of  what  is  now  oalled 
Pembrokeshire  shoxild  be  xelatiT^y  small  in  area ;  bnt  this  prinoiple 
will  not  aoeonnt  for  some  instanoes  where  Teiy  large  areas  with  a 
eonsidmrable  proportion  of  lowland  soil  are  styled  cantrefi.  Striking 
instances  of  this  are  fnmi&hed  by  tv.  o  Canlrefi  north  of  the  Towy 
in  what  is  now  Carmarthenshire.  The  first  of  these,  embracing'  the 
whole  area  from  near  Tregaron  to  near  Carmarthen,  was  called 
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Cavfypf  Main-  ('the  Great  Ilxindrt'd '),  and  contained  no  less  than 
8ev(  n  commotea  or  cymj/dau.  Xo\v  there  is  sutHcieut  evidence  to 
show  that  in  early  times  thia  catUref  helongcd  to  Demetia  or  Dyfed, 
but  that  it  was  conquered  in  the  8th  century,  with  two  other  Cantrefi 
S.  of  the  Towj(ih«  adjaoent  one  called  by  oontrast  Oantr^  Bjfchan  or 
*  the  Little  Hundred  *),  by  or  before  the  time  of  Seiasyll  ab  Clydog,  long 
of  Ceredigion,  from  whom  the  dietiict  of  Yattad  T]rwi»  comprising 
the  said  three  Canfrefi,  was  called,  together  with  CerQ(\\  .^mu,  Seissylltog 
or  *  SeissyU's  Land.'  ^  Another  ancient  hnndred  of  modem  Car- 


•  See  PtoyU  Pend^ij  T^  i  fcd  in  the  Oxford  Mahinogion,  p.  25 ; 
'*  Ac  y  gwledychwys  yntou  Pryderi  scith  canlrer  Dyuet  yn  llwydy- 
annns  garedic  gan  y  gyuoeth  a,  chan  pawb  yn  y  gylch.  Ac  yn  ol 
hynny  y  kynnydwys  tri  rhantref  Yi^frnt  Tywi.  A  pkedimr  cantref 
Keredigyawn*  Ac  y  gelmir  y  rei  hynny  seith  gantref  Seisifyllwch." 
The  last  sentence,  which  means:  *  And  after  that  he  (Pwyll)  added 
(to  Dyfed)  the  three  Cantrefs  of  Tstrad  Tjrwi,  and  the  four  Cantreb 
of  Ceredigion ;  which  are  called  the  seven  Cantrefs  of  Seittyllwg,' 
and  its  iiitcrii rotation,  have  been  surprisingly  bungled  by  M.  Loth  in 
his  Mahinogion.  At  voL  i.,  p.  63,  he  translates  the  passage  :  *'  En* 
suite  il  ajouta  ^  ses  domaines  les  trois  mufrrrs  d'Ystrat  Tywi  et 
quatre  canfrci-M  do  ScisylUvc."  'j'his  translation  (P)  h  arrived  at  by 
means  of  an  niilmppy  honKroteleuton,  through  which  he  omitted  the 
words  :  KrrtdiyuiwH.  Ac  y  geltcir  y  rei  hynny  seith  gantref,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  text  and  correct  translation  given 
above.  After  this  blunder  in  Umiite,  M.  Loth  proceeds  to  inform  ua 
in  a  note  that  T»trad  3^wi  here  means  '  the  valley  of  the  Towy,* 
being  apparently  ignorant  of  the  technical  sense  of  YHrad  Tyvoi,  in 
which  it  no  more  denotes  '  the  valley-  of  tlie  Towy '  than  Yairad  Alun 
denotes  'thevaUey  of  the  Alnn.'  Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  ns  that 
Seissylluij  mmns  Cardipran.  Bat  this  is  not  all;  for  in  a  nnto  on 
pp.  27-S  of  the  same  volume  i»art  of  thin  pnssat^e  is  translated  with 
the  subfitituticju  of  '*  Carmart  hen  "  for  the  I'^  frad  Tywi  of  the  orig^inal 
text;  whilst  a  little  lower  down  we  are  told  tliut  the  si  ven  cantroffj 
which  made  up  ancient  Dyfed  "  only  comprise  the  modem  county  of 
Pembroke.'' 

WoaH  li.  Loth,  who  equates  Ystrad  Tywi  with  Carnmrthenshire, 
and  Dyfed  with  Pembrokcsliire.  be  sur]>rised  to  hear  (1)  that  a  whole 

commote  of  ancient  Y^^t  r.id  Tywi,  namely  Gower,  is  now  in  Glamoxgaa- 
shireP  (2)  that  a  whole  hundred  (and  a  very  large  one)  of  the  seven 
hundreds  of  Dyfed.  to  wit,  Cantref  Cwartlrif,  ;iud  half  of  another, 
namely,  £mlyn,  are  now  in  Carmarthenshire  ?  and  that  according 
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marthenshire  was  incladed  in  Dyfeii;  it  was  callecl  Cantrcf  (hioarlhaf 
or  'The  Upper  HuTnlred,'  and  containt-d  no  les<s  tliau  oi^ht  com- 
motes. The  name  *  Upper  ITnndred,'  be  it  noted,  can  only  have 
been  given  it  after  the  mutilation  of  Dyfed  by  Ceredigion ;  for  pre- 
▼iooBlj  it  could  under  no  aspect  have  been  said  to  be  "  the  Upj^er 
Hnndred"  of  Dyfed.  We  auspect  that  the  (relaftv^  «nd  therefore 
probably  not  Tery  old)  names  of  Oanir^  Motor  and  Oaniref  Bychan 
(the  former  N.,  the  latter  S.  of  the  Towy)  are  also  posterior  to  Seie- 
eyll's  conquest,  thou^di  the  Can§r^  V>/chan  was  not  apparently 
con quored  from  Dyfed.  However  soon  after  750  or  800  (between  which 
dates  Seissyll  lived)  these  three  canfre/-names  were  impo»ed,  we 
believe  that  at  tl^e  jx  riod  of  their  imposition  Cantref  had  got  to  be 
used  in  a  non-technical  sense,  and  we  suspect  in  that  of  a  mere 
*  district '  or  '  province.' 

(w)  Canon  Silvan  Evans  believes  Velindref  to  be  (in  many,  if  not 
in  aU  cases)  a  oomiption  of  VUeindr^,  *  Yillein's  tref,^  a  term  men- 
tioned in  the  Welsh  Laws.  It  woold  be  interesting,  with  reference  to 
tbas  suggestion,  to  have  a  collection  made  of  all  the  instances  where 
Velindre  occurs  in  Wales  or  Cornwall,  and  to  know  whether  the  name 
is  always  found  on  sites  where  water-mills  (for  windmills  are  oF  <\)tn- 
paratively  recent  introdnction  into  Wales)  still  exist,  are  recorded  to 
have  existed,  or  mi<^ht  have  existed. 

(.r)  The  case  is  very  much  «tronger  than  this.  Maeiior  occiirs  in 
one  of  the  documents  in  the  Book  of  >S7.  Cliad,  already  quoted  l)y  us 
(see  note  (a)  supra)  as  written  in  the  Mercian  haud  of  the  time  of 
King  Offa»  which  begins:  ''Ostendit  ista  consripsio  nobilitatem 
mainanr  med  diminih  ei  mensnram  eiu»  **  s  ie., '  This  writing  sheweth 
the  nobleness  of  the  Mead  Maenor  tftke  Monks  and  its  measurement;  * 
of  which  document  the  "facsimile''  opposite  to  p.  275  of  the  work 
knnwn  as  Liber  JjandavensU  is  not  a  facsimile  at  all.  Even  our 
English  historians  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  sustain  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Welsh  borrowed  a  Norman-French  word  prior  to  A.D.  800  ! 
The  word  main<iur  is  very  common  in  the  Liber  Landaveitsu  as  an 
element  of  place-names  in  8.  Wales. 

As  to  its  origin,  the  termination  -aur,  now  written  -aicr,  was  (sec 


to  the  Liber  La$ida»9iui»,  tbe  ooontj  town  of  Carmarthen  was  ia 
Cantref  Gwarthaf,  i.e.,  in  Dyfed,  in  1182? 

The  moral  of  all  which  is  that  we  should  take  the  trouble  to  read 
our  texts  before  we  either  translate  or  comment  on  them,  and,  before 
writing  on  the  ancient  topography  of  a  oountxy,  should  master  tbe 
rudiments  of  that  topography. 
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YOyrnmrod&r,  ix.  265)  in  common  nse  in  Middle- Welsh  to  form  the 
plnrals  of  a  few  words  ;  atid  Professor  Rhys  once  sufrgcstcd  to  us  that 
iiKiiiint/y  orio-inally  meant  *  stones/  and  hence  a  space  enclosed  by 
boundary -stones.  He  compared  the  Gaelic  rlo'-hdn,  tli*;  jilural  of  rlaek 
'a  stone'  (=W"elsh  *clag,  whence  the  plural  dmj^r,'  used  iu  parts  of 
N.  Walee  to  designate  a  rocky  spot ;  cf.  dog  in  place-names  and  in 
dogunfn)^  whieh  u  the  ordinary  word  lor ' »  Tillage,  a  hamlet  where 
a  ehnrch  is,*  and  we  need  haidlj  eay  has  heen  utilised  in  sopport  of 
their  dreams  bj  the  Draidomaniacs.  Is  the  first  part  of  the  Onm- 
berland  term  mean-fieldt  i«e.» '  a  field  in  which  the  several  shares  or 
ownerships  are  known  by  meer^stones  €ft  other  bonndarj  marks*'  of 
English  or  "Welsh  orig-in  ? 

The  ticceptcil  tlcri  vati'iu  of  /»(f»or(8ee  Skcat's  Cou^'isr  Efyinolot/inrl 
Didinno rji,  ed.  1S<S7)  is  from  Old-Freuch  manoir'u^  inunsion,'  inannir 
'  to  dwell '  (from  Latin  manire).  The  Welsh  aw  is  in  Old-Celtic  d 
WW  4  would  nol^  we  believe,  vuko  id  in  Trenolk  The  Breton  maiisr 
means  the  same  as  mtmcir,  and  seems  a  mere  loan-word;  of  the 
etistenoe  of  mainaur  in  Cornwall  or  Brittany  we  have  as  jet  found 
no  oertain  eridenoet  hnt  as  we  have  Breton  tier  as  a  plural  from  H 
'house/  and  other  sneh  forms  (see  T  Oymmrodor,  ix.  265),  sows 
might  presumably  have  *menf^  from  mon  '  stono.'  But  is  there  any- 
thins:  to  nhow  that  the  words  VMLnoriumt  mati&ir,  oome  from  Bhttany 
or  from  Breton  f 

Since  writing  the  above  we  find  that  there  i&  a  Manrrrgwidden 
(-gwidden  =  gwidn  =  W.  gwyn  '  white ')  in  Cornwall,  mentioned  in 
Bannister's  QUottary  of  ConM  Names  {$.v.) ;  we  do  not  know  wheie 
it  is  sitoated. 

(y)  The  older  people  in  Oamarvon  still  say  Oo«d  AhM.  Bdmuh 
moaia  is  one  of  the  perversest  Isds  of  our  North- Welsh  TiUage- 

etymologists ;  it  consists  in  altering  every  possible  place-name,  or  part 
thereof ,  which  contains  the  seqnence  of  consonants  1  for  11)  and  i'lto 
Selen,  A  woll-known  instance  is  Doiu\i/(h/i  hui,  meaning  *Gwy- 
ddelan's  meadow'  (cf.  Llau-ivj/ddvlau,  Bod-wyddeUin) ;  this,  in  defiance 
alike  of  the  ancient  forms  and  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  name, 
is  coolly  altered  by  oor  Helenomaniaes  into  Dolydd  JElm  to  make  the 
word  mean  'Helen's  meadows';  and  people  aetoally  still  emstwho 
date  their  letters  from  "  Ddlyddelen  **  1 


'  XUs  wotd  is  esaotly  eqeivalent  in  sense  and  approximately  so  in 
form  to  the  Irish  ehehmr,  eommon  in  pla* n  imes  under  the  Angli- 
oised  form  of  Otagher^  and  denoting  "  a  place  abounding  in  stones,  or 
having  a  stony  snrlace.''  (Xoyce's  iHsA  jPIaee-nasiet,  1st  Series,  ed. 
1875,  p.  iia.) 
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Another  flagrant  piece  of  Helenomama  waa  perpetrated  by  Feunaiit* 
or  by  hia  aameWelBh  adyisers  who  made  np  for  lilm  the  ntterlj 
fictitions  name??  of  (^ner  Hen  for  Caer  Khu/i,  Arddwy  for  Arddu, 
Trmfh  Wyiofaen^  for  T,  Lftfan,  CefjifJ  (river)  for  Crgin^kc.  "We 
allude  to  the  alteration  of  Pen  C<i<  r  J.lin,  tlie  reinark.ible  fort  ahove 
Llanbedr  y  Ceuuiu,  in  the  Yale  of  Couwy,  into  Put  Caer  Helen. 
The  place  is  still  called  Pen  Caer  LUn  (though  often  also  Pen  y  Gaer) 
in  the  ]ieigliboiifliood»  bnt  some  local  antiquarian  mriten,  and  eon- 
tribntora  to  the  Jreh^oioffia  Cambrepitu,  know  better,  and  call  it  Pea 


*  A  aiinilar  folk-e^finology  of  Traetk  Lfrfan  is  to  be  fooad  is  a 
rnln  i'  lo  memorandnm  (in  Latin)  containing  the  anawets  ui  one 

"  G.Ki.,"  a  correspondent  of  Edward  Llwyd's,  to  the  questions  of  the 
latter;  where  we  find,  amongst  a  batch  of  the  like  pretty  dretims, 
wisely  prefaced  by  an  iif  ahmf,  and  characterized  in  the  martjiu  us 
"ingeniosft  figmenta  circa  locomm  uomina":  "  Traeth  yr  La/an 

a  traeth  oer  lejain.'"  (See  Arch.  Gamb.  for  1860,  8rd  Series,  vol,  vi., 
p.  237.)  In  the  unpublished  Dinorben  Fach  MS.  (17th  oentury)  of 
Somdd  y  Saint f  the  place  is  called  (p.  233)  *'y  traetk  q/Kswe}},  jn  j 
ddwy  Gyfylohi" 

*  Hie  little  meat  Cegin  is  eo  called  from  the  spring  where  it  riaea 

in  Llanddeiniolen,  called  Ffynnon  Geghi  Arthur  '  the  Well  of  Arthur's 
^tchen  ; '  apropos  of  which  the  late  Dr.  VVyuu  "Williams  once  told  a 
meeting  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  that  when  the  water  of  the 
spring  came  up  with  more  bubbles  than  usual,  the  natives  used  to 
remark  that  a  great  deal  of  cooking  was  going  on  in  King  Arthur's 
kitchen  below !  A  similar  instance  of  a  stream  being  named  after 
the  spcdi  where  it  xises  is  to  be  fonad  in  the  Qla$hf»  at  Beddgelert, 
which  rises  in  the  well-known  tarn  of  Qtaslfn  nnder  Snowdon  j  here 
the  modern  name  has  supplanted  the  old  name  of  the  riTer,  which  ia 
called  Ferhu  in  the  Conway  Charters  (see  Williams*  SMory  of 
Aherc&nwy,  p.  168),— a  name  still  preserred  in  a  place  called  (on  the 
map)  FerJifA,  below  Aberglaslyn, 

For  the  fictitious  names  cited  from  Peauant's  Tourx  In  iraleg,  see 
Rhys'  edition,  i.  17,  iii.  129  (Caer  Hen)-,  ii.  326  (Anidin/);  iii.  30 
(Traeth  Wylt^'aen,  alao  Traeth  Telaven) ;  iii.  82  {Aber  (Jcyid;  correctly 
spelt  at  ii.  323,  where  the  origin  of  the  name  is  explained).  Pm 
Oo»  StUt^  will  be  fonnd  at  iii.  ISO.  Then  there  is  that  ineiFable 
forg&ry  JBwlek  Agriela  'Agzioola'a  Pass/  at  ii.  26;  and  where  did 
Pennant  get  his  Tre'r  Trys  (for  Eryfyt  or  Enyrjft)  on  the  same 
page,  his  "  Teberri  Castle,"  i.e.,  OoiieU  y  Bere,  at  iL  339,  or  his 
Tntaere,  for  Taiaen,  L  17  P 
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Caer  Helen.  The  modern  alteration  of  Coed  Alan  into  Coed  Helen 
IB  equally  arbitrary  and  charlatanic. 

The  J£leri  (not  Helen)  who  in  Welsh  legend  was  connects  with 
CanarroD  and  witb  the  road  now  called  £lar»  Hiien  (in  parts  also 
Sam  Sdle»)  was  the  wife  of  the  legendaiy  Hazen  Wledig*  ooaooeted 
oat  of  the  historiGal  empecor  Manmos;  Iier  name  lias  apparently 
been  converted  into  JETe^ea  throngh  coofosiDg  her  with  Sdma,  the 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 

(z)  In  Remic  Celtique,  vi.  49,  Professor  Rhys  has  a  note  about 
ti/ddf/n,  aa  follows  tyddi/n  '  a  house  with  the  land  around  it, 

a  small  farm,'  which  I  had  long  suspected  of  havint^  dd  for  J  and  of 
standing'  for  tegj-inn,  when  I  found  the  necessary  proof  the  other  day 
in  the  old  form  tegdin  in  the  Welsh  Laws, — the  word  is  commonly 
shortened  io  tynia.  names  of  fann-lioxises  all  over  Wales,  snok  as 
Tyn  Zlteyn,  Tyn  Simdde,  etc"  Professor  Ithys  regards  iegj-  as 
standing  for  tegU,  the  stem  of  a  genitive  *tegi{B)08  =  Gr.  riytoti  and 
the  'Jfn  as  the  ordinary  Welsh  singulatiye  termination.  We  may 
perhaps  here  mentkm  that  the  Basque  tegi  '  place,  abode '  Inoka  like 
a  lorin-word  from  some  case  of  the  Old-Celtic  word  for  '  a  Houbc.' 
W'ltli  ri'fcrenro  to  Professor  Rhy-s'  e<iuation  of  Ti/n  with  Tt/ddt/n,  it 
would  1x3  interesting  to  know  how  places  now  calle*l  Ti/n  are  spelt  in 
old  documents ;  of  hia  instances  Tyn  iSinidde  could  hardly  meau 
'  the  house  in  the  chimney,'  but  such  names  as  Tyn  Zlwyn^  Tyn 
Coed,  Ac.,  might  very  well  be  from  T/n  Llwyn  or  T/i»  Ooti,  in  tiie 
sense  of  'the  hoose  in  {Ty  yn)  the  bosh  or  wood';  and  this,  we 
belxSTe*  ii  the  nsnsl  explanation. 
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THE  SiiiiTLBMBNT  OF  BRITTANY. 
Bt  W.  BiyWiUiOB,         of  Mibthte  XtdyilJ 

Tbib  Bubjeot  baa  reoeiTed  oonsidenible  atiettiioQ  in  Fnoioe, 
and  especially  in  Brittany  itself^  bat  bas  not  been  tboroaghly 
or  scientifieally  treated  in  any  English  work;  and  tbe 

}  u!  jK)se  of  Til  .  paper  is  to  give  in  small  compass  the 
cunciusions  ot  l)e  la  Borderie,  De  Cour^ou,  and  Loth, 
whose  exhanstive  investigations  have  entitled  them  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ohiel  authorities  on  the  question. 

I  need  not  dwell  at  length  npon  tbe  resemblance  between 
the  Breton  and  Welsh  languages^  and  tbe  still  doaer 
affinity  between  Breton  and  the  now  eztinet  Comisb.  All 
three  have  been  identified  ;is  bcloii^-ing  to  the  iii)  thoiiic 
section  ul"  the  Celtic.  Considc'ring  the  iiiflnenceof  phonetic 
decay,  and  of  a  long  intercourse  with  alien  nations,  it  is 
snrprising  that  Welsh  and  Breton  should  have  retained  such 
a  similaritj  as  ihej  now  exhibit  eyen  to  a  non-philological 
ear.  The  coii|mon1y«related  stories  about  their  mutual 
intelligibility  are  not,  however,  to  be  creditied.  Many 
words  are  very  like  in  the  two  lanti^nages,  but  these  are  not 
so  nomerouB  sm  to  make  couiniunicatiou  easy;  and  if  a 
Welshman  has  ever  made  himself  understood  by  a  BretoUj 
it  must  have  been  by  dint  of  great  cleverness  on  tbe  part 
of  both  interlocutors.   In  any  case,  the  Welshman  travelling 

*  Beadhsfoxe  the  fiooiety  on  Jane  Mh,  1890. 
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in  "l^retagne  breronnanto  ^'  finds  the  cotintry  strangely 
familiar  to  him.  If  the  words  which  he  recognizes  ia  the 
common  speech  arc  few  and  far  between,  the  place-names 
eyerywhere  remind  him  of  Wales — ^LandivisiaUj  Lampaal, 
Hennebont,  Morbihaa^  Kerpenfair,  Bangor^  Tregastel, 
He  imagines  also  that  lie  sees  in  the  faces  of  the  oountry- 
people  a  freqnently-recuiring  Welsh  type  of  physiognomy 
»— rouud,  (1  in  k-eved,  and  rosy-cheeked. 

The  theories  that  would  account  for  the  existence,  across 
the  Channel^  of  a  language  which  has  so  evident  a  kinship 
with  Welsh  and  Cornish,  are  the  following : — 

(1)  That  Breton  is  a  development  of  the  old  Gaalish,  a 
remainder  in  situ  of  the  language  which  was  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Ganl  before  the  Itoman  inyaaion. 

(2)  That  Breton  is  simply  a  British  d];ilecfc  transplanted 
with  a  colony  from  Britain  at  some  distant  date. 

The  first  theory  given  ia  plausible  enough,  and  although 
it  has  never  had  many  supporters,  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it  could  rest.  These  are 
chiefly  of  a  priori  characterj  but  are  by  no  means  deficient 
in  plausibility.  It  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  at  all 
improbable  that  in  the  Arraorican  peninsula  there  should  be 
a  survival  of  a  Gaulish  dialect,  just  as  the  projections  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales  have  enabled  the  natives  of  those  parts 
to  escape  assimilation  with  the  English^  in  one  case  for  many 
centuries^  in  the  other  for  a  period  still  indeterminate.  It 
is  true  that  the  Armorican  peninsula  was  not  moantainous ; 
but  forests  and  marshes  might  serve  to  protect  the  relics  of 
a  liberty-loving  race,  such  as  we  know  the  old  Armoricana 
to  have  been.  But  we  have  to  consider  whether  Gaulish 
oould  have  been  the  original  of  a  language  of  a  Brythonio 
type.  Tacitus  says  in  the  AnnaU  thst  the  language  of  the 
Britons  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  Gauls ;  and 
the  great  Celtic  grammarian  Zeuas  believes,  from  the  rez^ 
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scanty  data  whicli  are  availahlo  for  compansuu,  that  tho 
old  Gaulish  must  have  been  very  close  to  the  old  Welsh. 
If  I  mistake  not,  our  chief  authority,  Professor  Rhys,  who 
started  inik  the  opioion  that  Gaalish  was  not  Brythonio.  in 
its  charooter,  now  holds  *  that  it  was  so.  The  means  of 
comparing  the  early  stages  of  the  Celtic  languages  are 
extremely  meagre,  and  often  seem  to  resolve  themselves 
into  a  que.stioQ  of  ^j's  aud  ^'s.* 

The  a.sberuon  made  by  Tacitus  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside. 
The  resemblance  which  struck  Tacitus  must  have  been  of  a 
practical  kind^  that  is  to  say^  it  implied  the  possibility  of 
commnnication.  That  there  was  a  frequent  intercourse 
between  the  Oauls  and  the  Britons  we  know  from  CsBsar 
and  Tacitus,  as  well  as  from  earlier  writers.  The  island 
was  colonized  from  Gaul  in  the  fu  st  instance.  S o  tne  of  the 
British  tribes,  as  the  Atrebates  and  Parisi,  had  probably 
been  settled  in  recent  times  from  metropoUfcan  states 
bearing  the  same  names  on  the  continent. 

M.  Loth  makes  a  different  nse  of  Tacitus'  statement.  If, 
he  says,  the  difference  between  Gaulish  and  British  was 
great  enough  to  be  described  as  "  not  very  great,"  surely 
Giraldus  Cainbrensis,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  could 
not  have  found  the  Breton  language  all  but  intelH<jihlQ  to 
the  Welsh  people  of  his  time.^    Whatever  difference 


*  This  is  so.  BeBlmCdHeBritatn^'^l&D, 

*  Bee,  for  instaaee,  Rhys*  CeUie  Briiain,  2nd  ed.»  pp.  219-4,  and 
Yob  Miind  Lectures  on  the  Barly  Bthnology  of  the  British  Isles* 
now  being  printed  in  piecemeal  form  in  the  Scottish  .8«ri0tP»— Ed. 

*  This  passage  is  very  inaccTirjiluly  given  in  a  footnote  to  p.  92  of 
liOth's  U Emigration  breionne  en  Armorique,  nnil  haa  elsewhere  heen 
misquoted.  We  therefore  give  the  oripiiiul  here  from  Giruldus' 
Degcriptio  Kambrite,  Book  I.,  chap.  ri.  ()/'o/-Xv,  Rulla  edition,  vol.  vi., 
p.  177):  "Cornubia  vero,  et  Arujonca  Eritauuia,  lingua  ntuntur 
fere  pcrbixuiii ;  Kambriii  tamen,  propter  origioalem  convenientitim,  in 
moltis  adhno  etftf  emeUt  inteUigihiH."  Two  other  X8S.  onit  the 
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existed  in  the  first  century  would  hava  been  imnu  nscly 
increased,  according  to  all  experience  of  the  operation  of 
linguistic  growth  and  decay,  by  the  twelfth  century. 
H^nce  M.  Loth  concludes  that  Breton  cannot  be  derived 
from  Gaulish. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  a  third  theory,  which  was 

held  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Wright.  According  to  him  the 
British  dialects  had  been  entirely  supplanted  by  a  form  of 
Latin  before  tlie  Romans  evacuated  the  country,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Welsh,  and  formerly  of  the  Coi-nish 
language,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  migration  from 
Armorica  in  the  5th  century.' 

We  shall  best  decide  the  question  by  following  the 
method  of  M.  Loth  in  his  b*Jok  1/ Hmujralion  hretonne  en 
Arvioruiue.  It  will  be  useful  tirsL  to  <jflance  at  the  history  of 
the  Armorican  peninsuladuring  the  early  centuries  of  our  era. 
When  Crr^ar  commenced  his  campaign  in  Gaul,  the  peninsula 
was  divided  between  five  states  or  tribes,  the  Redones^ 

italicized  wor^,  and  one  has  et  fere^  but  omits  cunctia.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  Tarioua  readiDgs  how  open  to  qiiali6oation  any' 
statement  of  tiie  mutual  intelligibility  of  Welsh  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Cornish  and  Breton  (rightly  regarded  by  GirsJdos  as  being  ia  his 
time  virtually  the  same  langoage)  on  the  other,  was  eimsidered  600 
or  700  years  ago.  Now,  of  course,  tlio  difEerence  between  the 
languapres  i«i  imraenaely  irrfnl.  r,  1  ir«,n>ly  owint^  to  the  inordinate 
borrowing  from  French  \vlii(  li  has  taikcn  pluco  in  Breton. — En. 

»  See  Anh.  Cnmh.  for  1858  (:?ra  Snies,  vol.  ir.),  pp.  289-305. 
l^lis  "theory"  is  as  groundless  and  worthk'fis  as  everything,  or 
nearlj  everything,  that  the  late  Mr.  Wright  advanced  or  wrote  on 
Celtic  subjects.  Jlr.  Wright's  scholarship  in  matters  of  Welsh 
history  was  ahont  on  a  par  with  the  Latin  and  Scriptural  scholar- 
ship which  led  him  into  those  two  famons  blanders— the  first  of 
which  consisted  in  reading  the  last  word  of  fuugn-  ricf  lofi.f  as 
"  fotis,^*  and  transhiting  the  whole  '  I  will  discharge  all  functions  in 
turn,*  niT^  iho  focf  rtd  in  translatintj^  Ay/  */  ^j/ri  *the  lepro'^y  of  S//nt.\  '\ 
(iSeo  the  clever  ail '1  aiinisiiii,'  aitii'lo  Antiquarian  i  Hub-boi)ks,  in  the 
late  Rev.  Richard  Garnvtt'H  l^hiioioyLcal  ^saa^s,  pp.  122-^). — £d. 
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Naranetes,  Canosolites,  Ossismii,  and  VcMieti.  Their  terri- 
tories may  roughly  bo  identified  as  follows :  The  KedoDOs 
occupied  tho  cast  or  base  of  the  penizisala,  the  Kamnetes 
the  banks  of  the  lower  Loirej  the  Veneti  the  souths  the 
OsBiBiiiii  the  west  or  extremity  of  &e  peninsnlaj  and  the 
Guriosolites  the  north  *  The  leading  state  seems  to  haye 
been  tho  Veueti,  who  had  extensive  commerce  with  the 
British  Islands  and  the  Phoonicians,  aud  possessed  a  cou- 
siderable  maiioe^  as  is  shown  by  the  reception  which  they 
gave  Gassar.  Publias  Crassns  claimed  to  have  redaced  them 
to  sabmiasion;  bat  when  a  few  months  later  they  were 
required  to  famish  supplies  for  the  Boman  legions^  they 
seized  the  messengers  as  hostages^  and  persnaded  the 
other  states  of  the  peninsula  to  join  in  a  great  Armorican 
combination^  and  fight  for  the  liberties  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  bequeathed  to  them.  Their  forces  were  rapidly 
concentrated  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  a  contingent  was 
sent  by  their  British  allies^  for  which  friendly  office  Csraar 
resolved  to  pnnish  the  latter  in  the  following  year.  Gsssar 
complains  "  that  in  almost  all  the  Gallic  wars  the  Britons 
had  sent  assi^jtance  to  the  enemy."  The  Veneti  muster 
220  vessels,  whose  make  and  sea-going  capabilities  are 
described  by  Caasar  with  great  respect.  A  memorable 
naval  battle  followed  just  outside  the  Morbihan.  Victoxy 
was  with  CmBar,  and  the  Imperator  states  that  in  one 
battle  tlie  war  with  the  Veneti  and  all  the  coast  nations 
was  practically  over,  for  the  whole  military  and  naval  force 
of  the  enemy  had  been  concentrated  to  meet  him.  Ciosar 
orders  the  council  of  elders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the 

*  The  towns  of  Bennes  (ia  Bretoa.  Boazon),  Nantes  (ia  Breton, 
Niumed),  and  Yannes  (in  Breton,  Gwcned),  ami  the  village  of  Corsenl 
(near  which  part  of  an  octagonal  Roman  buiLIlug  in  still  to  bo  seen), 
W.N.W.  of  I>iaan»  preaerfO  the  names  of  four  outof  these  dve  tribes. 
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rest  to  be  sold  into  shyery.  If  Gmar^s  acooant  of  this 
cunpaign  is  not  exaggerated^  tlie  inhabitftnte  of  the 

peninsnia  wero  coiupietely  Bulxliud  ;iail  dcjuivcd  of  all 
power  of  resistance.  Hencetort  h  Armorica  forms  ])art  of 
the  Koraan  Empire,  and  is  incladed,  according  to  the 
NoUUa  JHgniiaium  JmperU,  in  the  Tracim  Armoricanus, 
which  ertended  through  all  north-weet  Ganl,  and  there- 
fore  oonsiderablj  beyond  the  limits  whioh  are  interesting 
to  ns.  The  history  of  this  part  of  Gaol  daring  tiie  Boman 
occupation  is  almost  a  blank,  so  far  as  written  allnsions  are 
concerned ;  but  we  know  from  the  list  of  towns  in  the 
Nofifia,  and  from  the  remains  of  Boman  roads  and  bnildings^ 
that  the  oocnpation  was  as  thorongh  as  it  was  in  the  rest 
of  the  conntiy. 

M.  Bisenl,  who  is  one  of  the  leiding  anthorities  npon 
the  ancient  Roman  geography  of  Gani,  is  so  impressed  by 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  remains  that  he  refuses  to  accept 
the  hypothesis  of  a  British  migration  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  There  could  have  been  no  room  in  the  country, 
in  M.  Biaenl's  opiniooj  for  snob  an  extensive  migration  as 
is  postnlated  by  the  commonly  received  theory.  He 
remarks It  is  due  to  a  stnpid  error  that  oar  legend- 
writers,  onr  chroniclers,  and  the  modem  authors  who 
have  taken  them  for  guides  have  described  the  Armorican 
peninsula  as  a  sort  of  desert  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
even  in  the  sixth  centuries,  when  the  object  is  to  deposit 
on  onr  soil  these  pretended  immigrants  from  over  the 
channel,  of  whom  they  wish  to  make  the  first  founders 
of  the  Breton  kingdom^  by  dint  of  fables  and  other  non- 
sense ;  as  if  all  these  remains  and  relics  which  we  find 
to-d:iy  were  net  tlie  most  incontestable  proof  of  the 
long  continuance  of  a  dense  population;  as  if  all  these 
peoples,  which  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  occupied 
the  peninsnia,  had  suddenly  disappeared;  as  if,  in  short,  the 
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BomanB,  whose  handiwork  we  recognise  everywhere,  had 
formed  these  establishments  and  hud  down  these  roads  in 

a  country  denuded  of  iuhaljitaiits.  Our  geographical 
studies  tend  to  rebut  such  a  deplorable  error."  M.  Bizoiii's 
premiss  may  be  turned  against  Liiiisoll,  for  the  more  com- 
pletely he  proves  the  peninsula  to  have  been  Koman!zed| 
the  more  unlikely  would  be  the  survival  of  a  Gaulish  dialectj 
and  the  more  necessary  therefore  it  becomes  to  assign  an 
external  origin  to  the  Breton.  He  seems  to  have  concluded 
too  tnnch  from  the  character  and  abundance  of  the  Roman 
■works  when  ho  argues  that  they  prove  the  contiDuanco  of 
a  dense  population  down  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
The  long  duration  of  the  lloman  rule  gave  sufficient  time 
both  for  the  growth  of  a  large  and  prosperous  commnnity, 
boasting  all  the  accompaniments  of  civilisation,  in  the  shape 
of  snbstantial  monuments,  &c.,  and  for  a  period  of  decay  and 
depopulation.  We  are  not,  howcTer,  left  to  mere  con* 
jecfcuro  on  this  point.  M.  de  la  Honlerie  points  out  that 
none  of  the  Roman  coins  and  modals  found  in  Brittany 
bear  a  date  between  806  and  460,  while  there  are  over 
twenty  that  may  be  ascribed  to  the  preceding  centuries, 
^e  whole  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  its  dis- 
integration makes  us  familiar  with  the  idea  that  large 
tracts  of  country  had  been  rendered  bare  of  inhabitants, 
and  Lad  Ijllu  withdrawn  from  cultivation  owing  to  tho 
exacting  demands  of  tlio  prefects,  who  had  to  furnish  a  toll 
of  revenue  to  tho  emperors  without  regard  to  the  ability  of 
the  district  to  bear  the  drain.  This  may  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula.,  a  supposition 
which  deriyes  support  from  other  considerations  to  be 
touched  upon  later.  Towards  the  east  there  mast  have 
been  a  thicker  population,  for  we  find  tho  Aruioricans 
actively  engaged  in  evicting  the  Ituiaan  governors  (about 
408),  as  the  Britons  were  doing  at  the  same  time.  They 
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hold  their  groaud  agaiasb  tiio  invading  German  tribes  after 
the  latter  ha^e  OTerrun  a  large  part  of  Gaul,  and  only 
oonsenti  to  surreader  their  independence  when  the  oon* 
qnerom  themselvee  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  Gallic 
church. 

Up  to  about  450  a.d.  there  are  only  Armoricans  iu  tlie 
peninsula,  of  whom,  iu  the  opinion  of  J\I.  Loih,  it  muy  lie 
asserted  that  they  had  lobt  all  trace  of  Uioir  old  Gaulish 
dialect  aa  completel  j  as  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ganl  had  done^  although  this  does  not  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Gaulish  element  being  found  in  the  language 
which  finally  prevailed.'  The  Roman  dialect  which 
ultimately  became  the  modern  Freneli  or  Proveneal  had, 
at  the  date  given,  come  into  universal  use.  ThiH  is 
M.  Lotk's  concluidou.  The  complete  victory  oi^  Latin  over 
the  yemacular  is  difficult  to  explain  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  liyed  in  or 
very  near  the  Boman  towns,  which  exercised  therefore  a 
highly  concentrated  influence  upon  the  Gauls  themselves, 
and  linally  upon  thi.ir  barburian  conquerors.  Also  it  must 
be  remumbcred  that  iu  adoptiug  a  form  of  Latin  thd  Gauls 
imposed  upon  it  several  characteristics  which  harmoniised 
the  new  speech  with  the  genius  of  the  Temacular,  and 
made  the  transition  more  natural.  The  periphrastic  forms 
were  largely  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  inflexional,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  neuter  gender  aud  the  case- endings  were 
abolished,  aud  in  the  general  juocess  of  accommodation  it 
is  probable  that  many  Gaulish  words  were  contiaued  in 
use.* 

'  We  do  not  in  the  least  believe  that  it  has  been  shoinif  or  ever 

can  be  Bbown,  that  Gaulish  was  extinct  either  in  all  Brittany  or  in 
remote  and  wild  parts  of  the  rest  of  Gaul  In  the  fifth  century. 
We  cannot  see  why  it  may  not  have  linj^eruJ  on  in  aaoh  distnote  for 
centaries  after  wl-  last  hear  oL  its  esistcuco. — Ed. 
^  A  larger  uamber  thau  is  generally  supposed  exist  in  li'reuchf  e.g.. 
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If  it  IB  too  mnoh  to  state  that  GanliBh  as  a  separate 
idiom  bad  become  entirely  extinct  at  the  date  under  con- 
sideration, it  seems  at  any  rate  to  have  been  proved  that  in 
tbe  closing  years  of  the  Koman  domination  Ai  laoi-ica  was, 
as  regards  laiiguago,  in  tlie  same  position  as  the  rest  of 
Gaul.  There  is  no  evidence  to  nhow  that  Gaulish  lingered 
in  tbe  peniosnla  longer  than  in  tbe  main  body  of  the 
conntry^  and  even  if  there  were  no  other  obstacles  to  the 
theory  that  Breton,  represents  the  old  Gaulish^  this 
difficulty  alone  would  be  almost  insnrmonntable. 

In  tlio  second  half  of  the  fifth  centurv  tliere  suddenlv 
euu'i-gcs  ou  tlie  scene  a  new  people,  fur  mention  ia  made 
for  the  first  time  of  Britons,  Henceforth  a  distinction  is 
made  between  two  nations  living  side  by  side  in  the 
peninsala,  the  Britons  and  the  Romans^  and  their  respec* 
tive  territories  are  designated  Britannia  and  Bomania.' 
The  Romans  are  the  Armoricans,  Roman  in  language  and 
culture,  and  on  tlio  point  of  being  merged  in  the  Frankish 
kingdom,  while  the  Britons  speak  a  Celtic  dialect,  and 
cover  the  country  with  place-names  which  differ  entirely 
in  Bonnd  and  form  from  those  nsed  in  tbe  east  of  the 
peninsula.  The  earliest  anthentio  mention  of  a  Briton  in 
Armorica  seems  to  be  that  of  Mansnetns  **  a  bishop  of  the 
Britons,"  who  is  said  to  have  beon  present  at  the  council  of 
Tdiirs  in  4^')1  (Lai )!)(',  Sncrosavcta  Concilvi,  ])ublished  in 
1672).  Again,  Jornandes  {De  Rthuji  Gctlcis,  502)  relates 
that  "  Euric^  King  of  the  YisigothSi  perceiving  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  Bomau  governors,  tried  to  oocnpy  all 
Gaol  in  his  own  right.  Learning  thts«  the  Emperor 
Anthemins  forthwith  asked  the  hdp  of  the  Britons,  whose 

mecjiic  'whey'  (Irish  mcfq,  Wcleli  maidd^t  the  stem  nit  bru-er  *to 

break  '  (Iriah  hruim  '  I  break),  I«rc<  *  wliortleberry  '  (W.  l/us),  hrvyere 
*  heather '  (Low  F/alin  hrinjcria  ;  cf.  Irish  fraof/i,  W.  yrug  for  *gioru0)^ 
vefne  or  roiyne  '  aldt>r '  (W.  gwer»,  Ixish /earn),  4c.-;-Ko. 
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king  Biothimiis,  coming  with  12,000  men,  srriying  from  tiie 

ocean,  was  received  into  the  eiat©  of  the  Bituriges."*  MM. 
Loth  and  De  la  Borderie  believe  that  this  iiruiy  must  have 
already  been  lodged  on  the  territory  of  the  peninsula;  for  it 
ia  not  probable  that  Anthemius  would  have  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  insular  Britons,  themselTeB  in  the  throes  of  a 
straggle  against  the  Saxons.  Bat  at  the  date  assigned 
(468)  the  Bazons  had  pushed  Teiy  little  beyond  the  eastern 
sea-board  j  *  and  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  supposing 

•  <<Xiin0iig  ensoYeMgoihonim  x«z»  crebram  mntatioiiem  Bcnnatio* 

nun  principnui  cernens,  Gallias  suo  jure  BIBDS  est  occupaie.  Qaod 
comperiens  Anthemint^  iniperator,  protiniis  solatia  Britontim  postu- 
l.'kvit.  Quoram  rex  Rhiothimns  cnm  xH.  milHhns  veniens,  in  Bitu- 
rigfis  civitatcm  oceano,  e  navil>u8  egressiis,  susrcplns  est.'' — Mon. 
Hut.  Jh-it.,  Ixxxlii.  Tilt'  chief  city  of  the  Biturigca^  Avaricum,  is 
now  represented  hy  JJuurytis. — Ed. 

*  Here  muflt  bo  borne  in  mind  the  dittinotion  between  a  temporary 
derastatioB  mtwtj  and  an  inTaaion  dixectly  reenlting  in  permanent 
oonqneeL  The  following  passage  of  GildsB*  EtUoria  deBoribee  tbe 
fiist  devastations  of  tbe  Saxons  after  their  ill-fated  invitation  by 
Vortif^ern  to  repel  the  Fiote  and  Scots*  and  tlieir  snbsequout  threat 
to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Britons,  namted  in  §  23»  which,  the 
passage  we  quote  iniinodiatoly  follows  : 

**  Confovebiitur  nainquc,  ultionis  justsa  prajcedeutiuni  Kci-lerum 
causa,  <le  rnari  ussque  a  J  mure  i^nis  orien  talis  [al.  oriental!  j  iacri- 
legorum  uaua  exaggeratus,  [et]  finitimas  quasque  civitates  agrosque 
popolans,  [qui]  non  qoievit  ae^BQS,  donee  cnnctam  ])eue  exmens 
[al.  excnnuis]  iasnlA  snperficiem  rabra  oecidentalem  tniciqne  ooea* 
tram  Itngnft  delamberet "  (§  24;  the  words  tmpfjf  biacketed  are  not 
in  all  the  KSS.).  The  passat^e  is  thuK  translated  by  Giles  :  "  For 
the  fire  of  vetigoanco,  justly  kindled  hy  former  crimes,  spread  from 
sea  to  sr-a.  f  "  !  hy  tlio  liaiiil=?  of  our  foos  in  the  oant,  au<l  di  l  not 
ct'aso  until,  tlestroyint:^  the  neighbouring  towns  ami  lands,  it  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  dippe<l  its  r.-d  and  Havagf*  tongno 
in  the  western  ocean."  This  in  u.  clear  statement  that,  before  Ciiidus 
wrote  these  words,  the  Saxons  had  reached  some  point  of  the  sea 
towards  the  West ;  possibly  he  only  refers  to  the  first  inTasions  of 
the  West-Sazons  in  Hants  or  Dorset,  which  wem  on  the  western  sea 
as  compared  to  Esst  Cent,  where  the  Saxons  first  landed ;  peesibly, 
again,  he  refers  to  some  forays  previons  to  the  battle  of  Badbnry 
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that  the  Briton  auxiliaries  had  come  from  the  western  or 
Bouthern  parts  of  the  island,*  The  sudden  appearance  of  a 
ready-made  army  of  so  large  a  size  does  not  seem  to  iit 
in  with  the  general  theory  that  the  tnig^tion  was  due  to 
the  preasDze  of  the  invasioiu  It  seems  more  likely  that 
the  colony^  if  already  formed^  had  its  origin  in  the  establish- 
ment, on  forfeited  territory,  of  a  garrison  of  British  soldiers, 
amenable  to  Roman  martial  law,  and  thei-efore  convenient 
for  Anthomius^  purpose.  \V  Latever  may  be  the  explana- 
tion, we  have,  at  any  rate,  the  fact^  if  the  notices  are 

Hill  (see  pp.  74-7,  tn/ro,  and  note  9  on  p.  76),  which  may  well  have 
reached  the  marshes  and  lagoons  which  then  fringed  the  Bristol 
Channel  whcro  the  igthinus  l>ctwoen  it  and  the  English  Channel  is 
narrowest,  say  near  Ilchester  or  Ilminster. — Ed. 

'  On  this  point  tlie  following  passage  from  the  Trqinrliti'  TAfe  of 
St.  ratrick,  a  work  of  the  11th  ceutury,  where  a  very  early  comma- 
nication  between  Stratliclyde  and  Armorica  is  mentioned,  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  It  abonld  be  borne  in  mind  that  St.  Patriek 
was  certainly  bom  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  centnry,  and  that 
thns  the  foray  into  Armorica  mentioned  here,  if  in  any  degree  his- 
torical, might  very  well  be  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  first  inva- 
sions of  the  two  Britains  by  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  360 : 

"Now  this  is  the  catise  of  Patrick's  coming  at  first  to  Ireland. 
There  were  in  cxih;  scvou  sons  of  Feclitmuide,  to  wit,  sloven  sons 
of  the  King  of  Britain,  and  they  went  to  ravage  in  Armorica.  It 
came  to  pass  that  aome  Britons  of  Strathclyde  [St.  Patrick  waa  a 
native  of  Strathclyde]  were  on  a  journey  to  their  brethren,  that  is, 
to  the  Britons  of  Armorica ;  and  in  the  ravaging  were  slaia  Galpnm, 
son  of  Potitns,  Patrick*8  fathw,  and  his  motiber  Concess,  danghter 
of  Ocbass  of  Oanl.  Patrick,  then,  is  taken  in  the  ravaging,  and  his 
two  sisters,  namdyi  Lnpait  and  Tigris.  Fechtmaide's  seven  sons 
then  juit  to  sea ;  and  Patrick  and  his  two  sisters  were  with  tbcm  in 
captivity.''— -TW/wrhVe  Life,  Stokes'  Rolls  Edition,  p.  17.  It  occurs 
to  izs  that  Fvchttnaide  may  rc])resc7it  some  form  of  the  Welsh  name 
Gu-aifJifiM(f,  auJ  that  0<htis  nmy  possibly  be  a  corrupt  form  for 
*Oc/i(htH  =  the  Welbh  iiume  Kiula^  (also  spelt  Ktrcdas),  given  twice 
by  Giraldus  {Itiiierariui/i  KumLri<jc,  i.  1;  Works,  vi,  60:  and  Uc 
JwM^umihus,  vi.  4 ;  Works,  L  157),  the  last  part  of  which  name 
reminds  one  of  (ri^dos.— En. 
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credible^  that  Brbons  make  their  appeafanoe  for  the  first 
time  in  Armorica  abont  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oeDtary. 

The  acooTiTit  give  a  by  G^eoffrey  of  Monmouth,  partly  on 
the  autliority  of  Nennins,  of  the  foundation  of  a  powerful 
Breton  kingdom  by  Maximiauos  and  Conan  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  ceatmy  is^  of  ooarsej  not  worthy  of 
elimination,  aa  it  forms  part  of  a  namtioii  evidently 
mythioai' 

It  is  now  expedient  to  turn  onr  attention  to  the  state  of 
Britain  at  the  same  epoch.  We  do  not  need  to  seek  for 
proofs  that  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  t lie  Romans  did  not 
lead  to  the  same  complete  afj^imilation  of  the  iuliabitauts  as 
in  Gaol,    The  moantaiuoiis  configaratiou  of  the  western 

*  ThiB  "  Maiimiantti "  is  taken  from  the  Bmperor  l^udnras  of 
Instoiy*  NBMtim  doee  not  meiition  CoDaii»bitt  timply  eays 
that  tibs  Bmperor,  hairiiig  elaim  GhratiaQ«  initead  of  letting  hie 
soldiers  return  to  Britain,  gave  them  larg^  tracts  of  land  in  Gaol; 
and  that  it  \n  from  them  that  the  "  Armorican  Britons"  are 
descendetl :  hut  the  tracts  there  indicated  BP**m  to  fTnl)r:it  e  a  far 
larger  portion  of  Gaul  than  even  the  old  Arrnorica,  which  they 
evidently  inclnde.  Geoffrey  (Book  v.)  gives  us  a  detadod  account  of 
Maximiuius'  victories  in  Armorica,  and  makes  him  (chap.  14)  give 
it  to  OoBsai  Heriadoo,  his  wife*fl  ooaein.  Thirdly,  the  genaino  Weleh 
tnditioiui  found  in  ths  tals  called  Draaia  of  Mamimtu  differ 
from  Qtotttey  in  making  Haztmns*  wife  »Uter  to  Oynan»  who  is 
neither  there  nor  anywhere  else  in  genuine  Welsh  tradition  called 
"  Meriade : "  {=s  Mwnadoij) ;  otherwise  the  acooaiit  given  in  the 
Welsh  tale  of  the  conquest  and  8";'ttlein('nt  of  Armorica,  to  far  09  H 
goes,  resfml.les  Geoffrey's.  Cynan  and  his  family  have  a  place  in 
Welsh  historical  tradition,  where  Rtradwonl,  lh<j  daughter  of  liis 
brother  Gadeon,  in  the  wife  of  Coel  llcu,  alias  Coel  Godebog  (who  IjaiS 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ridioalone  '*  Ooel  of  Oolohester,**  father  of  the 
iabnlons  BrUuk  Helen  of  QwrSrej^  ▼.  6).  Whereas  Meriadoc  (to 
be  distinguished  both  from  the  saint  of  that  name  and  from  the 
hefoof  the  romance  in  MS.  Tansttna,  B.  vi.)  seems  to  fanye  been  qnite 
distinct  from  Ojnan,  and  to  belong  exclnsivcdy  to  Breton  tradition, 
in  wliich  h»'  occurs  more  thun  once  without  the  addition  of  any 
"  Conan  "  IT'- appart-ntl yr  the  Mt  riaihui  of  Hjtfie  do  France's  Lai 
de  Qugemer  (etL  iiochdEort,  i  — lStJ>, 
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parts  oi  Sonth  Britain  woald,  of  conrse^  partly  aooount  for 
tfa'e  preservation  of  the  BritisH  dialect  in  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, bnt  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  even  in  the  less 
protected  centre  and  sontK  the  Latin  language  conid  have 

been  universally  used  by  the  mass  of  tlie  natives;  otherwise 
the  Saxon  conquerors  would  have  yielded,  like  tlie  Franks, 
to  the  glamour  of  a  superior  civilisation,  aud  adopted  in  a 
more  or  less  modified  form  the  language  of  the  conquered. 
Th»  Bomans  settled  in  Britain  a  hundred  years  later  than 
in  Qanl^  their  position  here  was  never  so  secure,  owing  to 
the  greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  the 
natives  probably  did  not  no  oaBily  fall  into  the  ways  of 
Roman  nninleipal  life. 

Even  ill  the  time  of  Giraldas  Cambrensis  the  Welsh  "  do 
not  live  together  in  towns,  nor  villages,  nor  camps,  but 
remain  in  the  woods,  each  man  by  himself.  In  the  forest 
margins  they  are  used  to  erect  not  great  palaceSi  nor 
sumptuous  and  extravagant  structures  of  stone-work 
towering  up  to  the  sky,  but  dwelliny:s  of  wattled-work, 
which  serve  for  a  year's  use  only,  and  cost  little  iiiouey  or 
trouble/'  *  It  does  not  follow  from  the  elaborate  system  of 
roads  connecting  well-built  towns,  from  the  elegant  villas 
and  baths,  and  all  the  other  evidences  of  Roman  civilization^ 
that  the  Britons  at  large  had  lost  all  their  national  traits, 
including  their  language.  The  facts  are  against  such  a 
theory.  The  Welsh  language  shows  traces  of  having 
yielded  but  slightly  to  the  influence  of  Latin,  as  only  500 
or  iSOQ  words  can  be  proved  to  have  been  borrowed  from 

*  DMor^lto  KamM»^  Bk.  i  eh.  17 ;  *'  Noii  orbe,  non  vioo,  non 
osatrii  cohabitant ;  sed  quasi  solitarii  silvis  iuluerent  In  quamm 
[eiidem]  margioe  nou  palatia  magna*  son  lal.  nec]  sumptaosas  et 
Bupcrflaaa  lapidum  caBmentiquo  structnras  [in  altum  erigerc],  vernm 
tecta  Timinea,  usibaH  aunuiH  Kufficienlia,  tuoclico  turn  labore  qiiam 
ptimptn  ronncctorf  nm^  o'  t  " — Worl:^  fUol!-'  E»lition).  vi,  2U0-i.  (The 
words  6iMj)ljf  bracktiiad  are  not  iu  all  tUe  MSIS  ) — Kd. 
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that  language ;  and  many  of  these  are  ecclesiastical  terms. 
It  has  been  said,  in  fact,  that  the  only  foreign  influence 
which  had  modified  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  language, 
the  laws,  or  the  customs  of  the  Britons  was  that  which 
had  been  exercised  by  the  Church.  It  is  a  moot  point  as 
to  when  the  Christian  religion  first  made  its  way  into 
Britain  ;  bat  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  nominally  at  least 
triumphant  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
British  Church  distinguished  itself  by  a  vigorous  indepen- 
dence in  the  matter  of  certain  rites  and  customs  in  respect 
to  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  anxious  to  obtain  a 
Catholic  uniformity.  Augustine  is  sent  to  require  their 
submission  on  these  points,  one  of  which  is  the  mode  of 
calculating  the  date  of  Easter,  the  other  a  peculiar  form 
of  tonsure.  The  British  bishops  meet  Augustine  on  the 
frontier,  and  refuse  their  submission,  according  to  the  well- 
known  story,  because  he  remains  seated  on  their  appearance, 
thereby  showing  an  un-Christian  arrogance  which  disquali- 
fies him  from  being  their  primate.  They  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  not  even  will  they  join  in  a  mission  to 
spread  the  Gospel  among  the  Angles."^  Between  the  lines 
of  the  narrative  is  to  be  seen  a  stubborn  national  spirit 
which  was  largely  anti-Catholic  in  its  tendencies.  Bede 
remarked  that  the  Britons  were  accustomed  to  hold  as 
nought  the  religion  of  the  Christian  Angles,  and  treated 
them  just  us  if  they  were  heathens.  We  shall  find  the 
same  traits  in  the  Breton  church  a  century  or  two  later ;  an 
indication  of  relationship  corroborative  of  the  migration. 

For  some  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  migra- 
tion let  US  consult  the  pages  of  Gildas.  By  his  own  account 
he  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  the 
date  of  which  was  \-0'l,  according  to  M.  do  la  Bordorio's 


*  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl,  ii.  3  {Mon.  liUi.  Brit.,  150). 
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computation/  His  father  was  Cauuus  or  Caw,  a  prince  of 
the  Strathclyde  Britons^  who  held  bis  coort  in  Areoluta> 
somewhere  on  or  near  the  river  Clyde.'  Gildas  was  sent^ 
when  seven  years  old,  to  the  monsstezy  of  St.  lUtad  or 
LlaniUtyd  Fawr^  where  he  was  the  fellow-papil  of  Samsonj 

*  See  M.  de  la  Borderie's  adnurable  paper  in  Beme  (7e/%ite»  Yi. 

1-13.    And  see  note  1  on  p.  70,  supra,  and  note  9  on  p.  76,  «n/ra.— Ed. 

'  Arecluta  becomes  in  later  Welsh  Arglud,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  Silva  Arglud,  mentioned  in  the  unpriuted  Hvstoria  Merindrtoi  in 
MS.  Cott.,  Faustina,  B.  vi.  (written  in  the  early  fourteenth  century). 
Aiij/ii'J  means  'ou  (or  opposite)  the  Clyde.'  If  Mr.  Skene's  very 
probable  identification  of  Mmis  Bannmic  with  the  last  element  of  the 
place-name  Octrmunmoek,  near  Glasgow,  is  correct,  and  the  mona  itself 
identical  with  the  Cathkin  Hille,  then  Caw's  kingdom  was  placed  by 
Welsh  tradition  in  the  modem  Benfrewshire ;  for  in  a  legend  found 
in  the  Life  </  Sf.  Cadoe  (see  Cambro-Brituh  Saints,  p.  58)  Caw's 
kiii«,'dora  is  j»lin  e<l  nlfra  ttiontem  Bannattc  (see  Skene^s  Ju'Uf  Books, 
i.  173-4).  Tluit  the  M"ii.<  Bunnauc  formed  an  important  political 
frontier  is  showu  both  by  the  above  passage,  where  (C-R  tSatnU, 
p.  56)  St.  Cadoc  is  said  to  have  come  to  a  certain  city  citra  unnifem 
Bamuiuc,  and  by  the  pusuage  of  Gorchan  Maeldcric  (Skcuo'ti  Four 
Books,  ii.  101 ;  and  cf.  [).  65  top)  where  "  a  sou  of  Ciau  "  is  said  to  be 
<«  from  beyond  Bannawg." 

Gildas'  father  is  called  Nom,  rex  Seotia  by  Caradoc  of  Llancarran 
(§  1),  Niumt  Bob  Pidonm  (ankwering  to  the  Cw  Priidin  of  the  L^e  of 
St.  (jadoc,sup.  cit.)  by  another  life»  Can  rex  AWajiids  (kg.  C(iu)  by  John 
of  Tinraouth,  as  given  in  Capgrave's  Nova  Jjegenda  Anyluc,  fo.  156*, 
and  Caunus  (probably  a  mistake  for  ('nnn-vjif,  i.t*.,  by  the 

moDk  of  Rhuis;  in  Welsh  he  is  always  rallt'd  Ctnr  o;  ( '>i'/ii\  but  the 
latter  form  sefmn  due  to  a  confusion  with  llie  ilisf  iu  (  naiiic  ( '(t,i,rif 
or  Cado  (see  note  5  on  p.  81),  infra).  As  lor  the  lunu  ^aa,  there 
is  no  donbt  that  such  a  name  existed  in  Welsh  and  Irish ;  but  here 
it  is  probably  a  mistake  in  transcribing  Kau,  a  name  which  occurs 
nnder  the  older  form  Uato  on  the  Llanfor  stone.  It  is  ]}ot  clear  how 
Caw  got  the  name  of  *'  Caw  of  Twrcelyn  "  (in  Anglesey),  which  isfonnd 
in  Hanestjn  Hm,  pi>.  12-13,  46-7,  where  are  also  given  the  names 
of  his  seventeen  or  twenty-cue  children,  some  of  them  daughten,  and 
many  of  them  commemorated  as  saints  in  An^descy.  Caradoc  gives 
him  twenty -four  sous,  but  the  monk  of  Ivinns  only  mentions  four  of 
his  children  besides  Gildas,  three  of  whom,  however,  were  saints  in 
Anglesey. — Eu. 
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Paul  Aurolinn,  Maglurius,  Liniariiis,  and  ouv  national  saint, 
Dewi,  all  of  whom,  except  the  last,  arc  prominent  in  Brii  laiiy 
as  bishops  or  preachers.  Daring  the  life-time  of  Gildas  the 
Saxons  were  gradnallj  stretcliuig  tbeir  dominion  to  the  !Dee 
and  tlie  Serem ;  and  abont  tbe  middle  of  the  sixth  oentary 
the  OomaWi,  whose  territorj  hiy  between  the  Dee  and 
Severn,  and  the  Duinnonii,  who  held  the  present  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  wcru  be<i^inninLr  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  tlie  invadini,'  bands."  M.  Luth  seems  rather 
to  haye  anticipated  the  date,  for  ho  holds  that  these  tribes 
were  attacked  as  early  as  the  year  509.  It  is  true  that  the 
battle  of  Meant  Badon,  fought  in  403,  marks  a  high  point 
in  the  tide  of  the  Saxon  advance.  At  that  moment  the 
heathen  invaders  must  liavo  made  an  inroad  right  acrujss  the 
territory  of  the  Durotriges,  towar»]s  tlie  eastern  border  of  the 
Bumnonii ;  but  their  defeat  threw  them  back  fur  hfty  years,' 
The  battles  of  Searobarh  (Old  Samm),  Berau-byrig  (Barbury 
Hill,  near  Swindon),  and  Deorham  (Dyrham,  near  Bath), 
took  phice  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  centaiy.^  Gildas 
conld  not,  therefore,  have  seen  the  conquest  of  even  the 
central  pnrts  ul  >S.  Britain.  But  he  had  probably  seen 
manj  fnu;-itive8  from  the  east,  and  li-arued  from  them  tlie 
overwhelmiog  character  of  the  invasion,  and  the  diretul- 
ness  of  its  accompaniments.  In  the  De  Ej-cidio  he  com- 
miserates the  Bofferings  of  his  people,  while  upbraiding 

*  See  Bote  1  on  p.  70,  tupra. 

*  See  note  1  on  p.  70,  aupra.  Moqvt  Badon  was  probably  Bod- 
buty  Hill  in  Borsetahire,  not  vcrj  far  from  the  coast.  It  is  nearly 
if  not  quite  impossible,  for  phonetic  reasons,  that  Monn  Bddonis  can 
now  be  represented  (as  Mr.  Skene  thought)  by  Bwdeu  (or  Budm) 

Hill  in  Linlithgowshire. — En. 

^  In  552,  55G,  and  677  respectively.  TJcfore  tlio  last  buttle  was 
the  hattlo  of  Bedford,  io  671,  which  is  naid  toiiave  given  tho  Eagli.<)h 
the  country  between  Beubiington  ou  the  Thames  in  Borli.shin^  an<l 
Jjeighton  Bazsard  (if  that  he  the  place  meant  by  Lytjeanhipifj)  in 
BedfordBhire.— Eo« 
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them  for  the  vices  for  whicli  those  suflTerings  wore  ft 
divinely  ordained  penalty.  Gildiis  gives  u  short  history 
of  Britain,  the  value  of  which  is  much  dimmished  by  his 
owD  coufesBion  that  he  iias  to  depend  upon  informatiou 
obtained  over  the  sea^  **  iranamarina  relaHo/*  because  the 
ancient  writings  of  his  country  (if  there  were  any,  he  doubt- 
fully adds)  had  either  been  burnt  by  the  enemy,  or  had  been 
carried  far  away  in  the  fleet  of  the  exiles.'  This  aientiou 
of  "exiles"  tallies  with  another  passage  in  the  Ue  E.vcidio^ 
which  runs  as  follows ;— "  Some  of  these  miberable  survivors 
of  the  British  nation  were  caught  in  the  mountaine  and 
slaughtered  in  their  hundreds.  Others,  spent  with  hunger, 
came  to  the  enemy  and  surrendered  themselves  as  slaves 
for  ever  ;  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  done  to  death  there  and 
then— ;l  lai  moie  Lrracious  fate.  Others  mailt^  for  regions 
over  the  sea,  with  a  loud  wailing,  singing  under  the  swelling 
sails,  instead  of  a  time-song,  the  refrain  '  Thou  hast  given 
ns  like  sheep  [appointed]  for  meat,  and  hast  scattered  us 
among  the  nations.'  '* ' 

'  Glldas,  Hi^kma,  §  4 :  'Tgitur  .  .  .  iUa  tamea  [aL  tantam] 
proferre  cdaabor  in  medium,  qua)  tcmporibns  imperatorum  Bo- 
maaonim  et  passa  est  et  aliis  intnlit  civibos  looge  positu  mala; 
qnantnm  tamcn  potaero,  non  tarn  ex  Bcripturis  patrisB  Mriptonimve 
mouimentUt-^uippe  qua?,  vel  si  qua  fucriut,  aut  ignibus  hoBtiam 
exusta,  aut  civium  exailii  lal.  exsulum]  clastfo  longluH  deportato,  non 
tompureant  [ai.comparent], — quamtransniarinii  relatione,  quos.crebris 
ii Tupta  iuterciipeJiuibus,  non  snti.i  cluitit."  It  will  be  seen  that  trildas 
Lere  ouly  refers  to  events  which  took  place  unJer  the  Ruinau  emperors, 
not  to  eveulrt  with  which  he  was  contemporary  or  nearly  so. — En. 

'  GKldas,  EMUfria,  §  25.  The  quotation  is  from  Psalm  xliv.  11  of 
the  Authoriaed  Version  (=  zliii.  12  of  the  Yalgate),  and  the  original 
of  the  passage  is  as  follows :  **  Itaqne  nonnolli  miserarum  reliqaiaram 
in  montibus  deprebensiacervutiui  jagulabantnr;  alii  fame  confeoti 
aoeedeotes,  manushostibus  dabaat  in  ravam  servituri,  si  tauien  non 
continn?)  tniciJareutur,  quod  altissiinn?  t,'r;itijp  stabut  in  lo  o;  alii 
transmariiian  petebaui  rptriones,  emu  ululatu  niaguo  crti  (.•eU'Usm;it  i.s 
vice,  hoc  moJo  sub  velorum  siuibua  cantautes  :  '  Dediati  uus  lauqiuiui 
oves  eecamm,  et  in  gentibus  dispersisii  uos,  Dens.'   AUi  [aj  mon- 
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These  pasflageB  give  a  direct  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  migration  in  consequence  of  the  Saxon  inroads ;  * 
but  it  was  not  in  aceorifsiice  with  Gildas's  general  style  to 

specify  the  land  to  which  liis  countrymen  liad  Hcil.  He  avoids 
proper  names  as  II  rule  ;  and  tlio  details  wliieli  conld  l)e  veri- 
fied by  means  of  other  accounts  are  scarce  in  his  writings. 

Taking  up  the  slight  sketch  of  his  life  which  we  com- 
menced, Gildas  remained  at  LlaniUtyd  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  then  (says  one  of  his  biographers^  the 
monk  of  Khnis)  went  to  Ganl,  and  after  seyen  years'  sojourn 
in  that  country  he  returned  to  Britain  with  a  great  pile  of 
books  ;  for  he  had  been  imbued  by  his  master  lUtud,  him- 

tftuis  collibus,  miiuunbas  prsBroptta  vallati  lul.  vallatis]  et  dennissi- 
mis  Baltibus,  marinisqnf^  [ol.  marisquel  rnpihns  ritam,  snspecta  [al. 
snspectam]  semper  mente,  credentes,  in  patria  licet  trepidi  per- 

stabant.'' — Kr>. 

*  See  nuit!  1  on  p.  70,  aiid  pp.  7i-7,  suj/ra.  Additional  evidence  of 
the  migration  is  funiibhed  by  GilJas'  contemporary  Procopius,  wljo 
obviously  meaiiB  some  part  of  Britain  by  Jiriilia,  though  he  dnplicates 
the  island  into  two,  BriUia  and  Breitania ;  possibly  by  the  former  he 
meant  Low«r,  by  the  latter  Upper,  Britain,  and  believed  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  be  a  sea  dividing  the  two.  The  following  is  the  passage 
of  rrocopius  referred  to,  taken  from  ^fo)t.  JUst.  Brit,  Ixxxiv.  :  B/mt- 
Ttav  ot  TTjv  v^aov  tOvq  rpia  wokvm/Bptmorata  tx9^*^  fiainXfvs  rc  dt 
avr£>»  fKutrrtp  (<f}((rTf}K€v.  ovvfuvra  ftf  KtlTui  roit  tBv«Tt  tovtois  'AyytXoi 
rr  Kai  ^plfTtrovft  Koi  ol  rrj  vfj<7oy  ofiuivvfioi  B/>«rTo)»'(f '  roaavrq  fSf  >;  rwi'Sf 
TuiU  (BviiV  irnkvnvQfxmnn  (imii  fTai  nvrrn,  Siore  ava  trav  Troi  Kara  ttuWovs 
fpdty!^f  fitTtn'iirTiii.i(i'oi,  ^vv  yvvai^i  kuI  jraiaip^  tr  v  \ui;iovmv.  oi 

bi  aiiravs  ivuiKi^ovaiV  €$  ytjS  TtjS  a'4^tT('pas  TijV  fptjfiOTfpav  doKovaav  ttVut. 

'*  Three  very  numerons  nations  possess  Brittia,  over  each  of  whicb 
a  king  presides;  which  nations  are  named  Anirili,  Phrissones,  and 
those  snrnamed  from  the  isUnd,  Brittones ;  so  great  indeed  appeaiB 
the  fecnndity  of  these  nations,  that  every  year  vast  numbers,  migrat' 

ing  thence  with  their  wives  and  children,  go  to  the  Franks,  who  colonize 
them  in  such  places  as  seem  the  ino.st  desert  parts  of  their  country.'* 
'  Presumably  Procopins  refers  to  the  Jinhraxgini  Saxonet  (see 
Gregory  of  TotirK.  Hiffnrjfi  Fran  -onim,  v.  2ti,  x.  9)  or  Srixons  of 
Bayenx,  who  worr  settl.-d  tlioii'  before  578.  Ts  it  pn!??!il»lf  that  any 
of  tbcHO  Saxon  coloniejs  of  early  Franco  wt  if  in  any  way  tlie  resnlt  of 
rever.Hud  ol  the  Haxous  in  S.W.  Britain,  by  which  they  were  driven 
out  of  lands  that  they  had  conquered P'-Ed. 
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self  a  renowned  schohir,  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  know- 
ledge,  wliich  lie  liad  i^parently  gone  abroad  to  gratify. 

In  following  the  remainder  of  Gtldas's  career  we  bave  to 
cboose  between  two  distinct  lives,  one  written  by  Caradoc 
of  Llancarvan  in  t^ie  twelfth  century,  the  other  by  a  monk 
of  Rhuis  (near  Vannes,  in  Brittany)  in  the  eleventh. 
Caradoc  relates  that  Gildas  undertook  the  charge  of  the 
monastery  at  Nantcarvan  for  a  year  at  the  reqaest  of  Gadoc 
the  abbot.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  agree  to  lire 
a  seclnded  life  for  a  season,  and  Gildas  establishes  himself 
on  a  small  island  called  Ronech,  Cadoc  on  another  close  by 
called  Echni ;  ^  these  are  identified  as  the  islands  now 

*  **  Bonedi  et  Echni"  is  the  reading  of  the  ISth-centurj  text  of 
Camdoc'e  L^e  <fOilda»,  in  the  OorpiiB  Christi  College,  Gambridge, 
MS.  No.  cxzziz.,  which  Stereneon,  taking  his  text  from  the  Bnruey 
MS.  310,  written  in  1381  (at  least  a  century  later  than  the  Corpus 
MS.),  collated  with  another  MS.  of  the  IGth  century  (Royal  MS.  13 
B.  vii.),  thought  it  lui necessary  to  collalc  on  accfnmt  (he  snys)  of  the 
close  agreement  of  the  (IC.C.r.  IMSS.  with  the  texts  used  bj  liim  ! 

The  C.C.C.C.  MS.  (for  racsiinilo  copies  of  mosiof  the  proper  names 
in  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Kev.  F.  L.  Denmun,  of  C.C.C.C. 
and  of  Oandle.  Korthants)  reads  (besides  Echni  for  Eehin,  §  9) 
marUimam  for  mcmiamaneam  (§  4-)  of  the  printed  text,  Trykmi  for 
Trijlni  (§  4;  =  Triphunmap  OJoiri^BaxL  MS.  3659 in  YCynmrodart 
ix.  171) ;  Myna»  for  Mtnau  (§  5 ;  =  Welsh  Manatity ;  Jerosolimam  for 
Hierosolj^mam  (§7);  Gualinni  for  Gualliam  7);  GuaHe.Gihlaf 
{sic)  for  WalUa,  Gildas  ($  9) ;  McUms  for  Mclvas  10,  11);  Guefk- 
niynar  for  Gttennurar  (§10;  for  Gue^mivTar  read  Gvnrvimnr  = 
Gwcn{h)try/ar) ;  Coriiithle  et  Dtfmvnie  for  the  loathsome  gibberish 
GoitmbicB  ct  Dihiuiiua  ($  10;  Dihnenic  ^.^Dihtu  iiide,  for  an  older 
*Dihnenti-^  =  I}i/fneini)\  Gloitigbcri  (with  the  c  inserted  above  the 
line)  for  Ol/adingberi,  and  QlcuHgheria  for  QlaUiheria  14).  Lastly, 
the  Teraes  given  in  a  note  on  ^  1 3  ae  conclnding  the  Life  in  Arch- 
hishop  TTssher'e  MSS.  also  conclnde  it  in  the  C.C.C.C.  MS.,  bat  read 
Nanearhanenjfis  for  Lanearhanemig,  emendai  for  &nendeif  and  illi  * 
for  ilh  (which  last  won't  soan).  AU  the  abov.'  r  itlings  of  theprinted 
text  (exclnsive  of  the  verses)  purport  to  be  those  of  the  Burney  MS., 
except  Guennurar,  which  is  from  the  Royal  MS.  (the  Bnrney  MS. 
here  reading  Gmnnimar  with  the  Corpus  MS.),  and  GmUliani,  for 
which  the  Bumey  MS.  has  Ualliam. 
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known  as  Btoep  Holm  and  Flat  Holm,  near  the  sontih  ooost 
of  (j lamorgjvu.  Gildas,  Bpendint^  his  tiino  in  prayer  aud 
fastiug,  is  80  unfortunate  an  to  attract  the  atti^ution  of  a 
baad  of  pirates^  who  rob  him  of  liis  servants  and  his  humble 
f oroiture,  and  make  his  further  reeidenoe  on  that  desolate 
spot  impossible.  He  takes  refnge^  not  at  Nantcsmn,  as 
one  would  have  expected,  bat  in  the  much  more  distant 
monastery  of  Ynys  Gutrin  (Glastonbury),  where  he 
died  Fome  time  after.  Tu  Caraduc's  nanative  there 
are  some  interesting  nutices  of  King  Aithiu,  which  sliow 
him  in  rather  an  unheroic,  if  not  in  a  commonplace 
aspect.  This  is  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  materials 
from  which  Oaradoo  derived  his  acooont/  bnt  the  finale  is 

From  the  above  it  may  be  gathered  how  far  Mr.  Joseph  Stevea- 
Bon'i  statement  of  the  close  agreement  of  the  Corpus  and  Buney 

USB.  of  the  Life  ia  a  true  etatenient;  and  how  fur  the  eQunciatioti 
of  such  statement  is  oonsisteat  with  the  hypotheeie  that  he  had 

biinself  ever  looked  at  the  Corpos  MS. 

The  Corpus  MS.  agrees  with  the  Bnrnf»y  MS.  in  readinjf  Pt^phlhi^tf 
{§  4),  llueil  (§  l>),  cadentia  and  Gaennimar  (§  10),  and  Ytiuyutrin, 
($  U). 

We  may  add  that  Erhni  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.  in  the 
passage  printed  in  IM.  Land,^  p.  127;  and  that  JSoneeh  (Flat 
Holme),  wbioh  eeems  to  stand  for  Bonw,  ie.,  '(The  lele)  of 
Seals,*  is  called  "  (insula)  JBore'*  in  tbe  lAfe  qf  Si.  Mato  (preserved 
inBoyal  MS.  13.  A.  x.,  of  the  11th  century,  aud  Bodley  ^fS.  53.^), 
chap.  1*2.  and*'insn1:i.  quce  Hcoric  nominatur  "  in  Florence  of  Woreeater 
tindor  the  y»^ar  915  {Mon.  HUi.  Brit.,  570d)  ;  the  correHpouding 
pTS«a2:e  in  lliv*  C  f\r'.r.  MS.  of  the  Saxon  CViro/j/V/t- calls  the  isiand 
Brtnlitii^n  lic,  a  iiaiue  al^u  occurring:  io  another  MS.  of  the  Chronicle 
under  the  year  10C7  as  Bradan-noUc  In  the  first  of  these  passages 
*  of  the  Chroniele,  the  other  MSS.  have  Steapcm-reoltc  (i.e.. 

Steep  Holm)  for  Bradan-relie;  is  this  Bdie  or  UboUc,  applied  to 
both  the  islands,  tike  Bon  and  Eearig  cited  above,  a  phonetic  modifi- 
cation of  Sonec  t  Ronee  wonld  be  Roneg  in  modem  Welsb,  in  which 
we  only  have  moi  lnm  for  *a  seaV  though  in  Irish  the  simple  r6n  is 
still  the  term  in  ordinary  use. — Ed. 
•  This  antiquity  is  especially  confirmed     the  fact  that  he  makes 
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not  tnutworthy,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  interpolation  in 
€ke  interests  of  the  monastery  wluch  claimed  to  be  the  place 
of  Gildas's  deatb.   The  Breton  biographer,  on  the  contrary, 

places  the  latter  half  of  Gildas's  life  in  the  south  of  Brittany, 
where  lie  ao^ain  appears  as  a  lover  of  solitude,  his  asylum 
this  time  being  the  island  of  Houat^  one  of  a  small  group 
near  Qoiberon.  He  was^  however,  allowed  to  enjoy  his  picas 
leturement  bnt  for  a  short  while.  His  &me  as  a  saint  and 

(§§  10,11)  theMelwas  of  genmne  Welsh  tiaditioii  assume  the rd^r  which 
in  the  Komances (which  rauat  have  lieen  current  in  some  shape  iuCara- 
doc'sage)  belongs  to  Lancelot  or  Modrcd.  Mr.  .Skene's  statements  iji 
Celtir  Srodand,  i.  1 17,  by  which  he  trios  to  prove  that  the  Welsh  Life 
was  and  the  Breton  Life  was  not  influenced  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, are  simply  uutme.  It  is  not  troe  that  the  Welsh  Life  "  trans- 
fers Gildas*  birth  to  Strathcljde*"  for  the  Breton  Life  had  abeady 
said  that  he  was  bom  in  *' Areolnta,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
liver  Glut"  (see  note  7  on  76  ttipra),  by  whioh  the  Olwyd  can 
lianUy  he  meant,  as  is  imagined  by  Mr.  Skene.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
the  acts  of  the  Welsh  Life  "  ideutify  Ouillua  [of  the  Breton  Life],  his 
father^s  eldest  son,  with  GeofTrey's  Howel,  king  of  Alclyde."  They 
call  Cnillas  (§  5)  Hueil  (and  he  is  called  the  same  in  Kulhwch  ac 
Olwen,  Oxford  Mnhinogion,  107.  109,  and  in  Han(st/n  Jh-n,  pp.  13.  46)  ; 
and  the  identification  of  this  perfectly  distinct  name  with  lii/wel  is  due 
not  to  Caiadoe,  but  to  John  of  ^nmonth  (see  Gapgrave's  Nova 
Legmda  AngluB,  to,  156^)  and  to  ignorant  transcribers  of  or  commen- 
tators on  Garadoo.  Nor  was  Geoff r^*s  Howel  '*king  of  Aldyde;" 
his  only  connection  with  that  place  was  that  he  stayed  there  whilst 
invalided,  and  was  besieged  there  by  the  Picts  and  Scots  (Bk.  ix. 
chaps.  3,  5);  and  he  is  always  called  by  GcofTiey  (see  ii.  12,  16,  19; 
X.  6-,  xi.  1)  the  king  or  d>ike  of  the  Armnrican  Britons.  He 
was  (ix.  2)  the  son  of  a  certain  Duliricius  king  of  Brittany, 
and  Arthnr*?*  nephew  and  conii)anion  in  arms,  and  his  death  is  not 
mentioued;  whereas  Caradoc's  Huail  was  son  of  Caw,  and  killed  by 
Arthur  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  plaoe  not  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Geoffrey's  Howel.  So  mnch  for  Hr.  Skene's  special  pleading  If 
"  Howel "  is  identiBable  with  any  figure  of  gennine  Welsh  tradition, 
it  is  with  Hywel  ab  Bmyr  Llydaw.  We  may  add  that  in  KulhwcJit 
p.  109,  we  are  told  of  the  caase  of  the  quarrel  between  Hnail  and 
Arthur ;  and  that  Geoffrey  does  not  so  mncb  as  mention  either  Hoait 
or  Caw. — Ed. 

TOL.  XL  0 
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scholar  had  preceded  iiiia ;  and  he  was  induced  to  come  to 
the  mainUuidj  where^  on  the  pemnBoIa  of  Bhnis,  his  first 
monaBtery  was  founded.'  This  was,  there  is  no  donbt,  a 
copy  of  similar  institations  in  Britain.  The  buildings  of  a 
British  monastery  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  wood.*  The 
church,  refectory,  and  the  other  offices,  with  the  monks* 
cabins,  each  of  whicli  was  separate,  formed  a  quadrangle, 
while  in  the  interior  of  the  enclosure  was  situated  the 
abbot's  residence  on  a  slight  elevation.  The  whole  was 
Bontmnded  by  a  rampart  and  fosse^  and  at  some  distance 
were  scattered  some  smaller  cabins  for  solitaiy  retirement^ 
when  snob  was  desired  for  a  season.  To  erect  a  monastery 
was  not  a  work  of  expense  or  difiScolty,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  surprise  in  the  frequency  of  these  institutions 
and  the  large  number  of  monks  contained  in  some  of  them, 
as  in  the  well-known  example  of  Bangor  Is  Coed.'  Gildas 
died  at  the  island  of  Houat  in  570^  after  an  active  life^ 
which  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere 
of  the  monastery  which  he  founded  at  Rhuis.  Other  estab- 
lish njctts  in  the  west,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Brittany 
claim  him  us  a  founder,  uiul  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  several 
churches  which  bear  hia  name. 

This  solitary  case  of  a  Briton  passing  over  to  the  Armo- 
rican  peninsnla  does  not  go  far  towards  establishing  the 
fact  of  an  extensire  migration ;  bnt  Gildas  was  not  a 
pioneer.  He  fonnd  a  strong  colony  of  Britons  already 
established  in  a  district  which  came  afterwards  to  be  known 
as  BrO'Warock,  from  \\^iroc  op  Waroch,  a  chi(»ftaio  who 
was  renowned  for  his  successful  resistance  to  the  Franks. 
Warooh's  kingdom^  or  comU,  was  originally  of  small  dimen* 

^  Now  St.  Gildaa-de-Bhnis.  In  Breton  Gildas  is  called  Qitdia*,^ 
En. 

*  See  Bede,  Kist.  Ecrl.,  ii.  2,  where  he  states  that  the  monastery 
there  was  said  to  have  been  divided  into  seven  portionet,  none  of 
them  containing  leas  than  dOO  monks.— Ji^D. 
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sioDB^  sfcretohing  from  the  river  EU6  to  the  inlet  known  at 
MorbOum  or  'The  Little  8ea';  but  nnder  Ida  aggvenive 
rale  ita  boanda  ware  jraahed  eaatwarda  aa  &r  aa  the  Loira 
The  di&leot  spoken  in  some  parts  of  the  district  of 

Guerande  (on  the  rip^ht  iKiuk  of  tho  Loire,  near  its  mouth) 
is  still  Vannetai.s  Biot  oii.'  Gregory  of  Tonrs  (in  his 
Historia  Francorum,  written  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
oentnry)  gives  an  acootmt  o£  Waroch's  exploits^  whiph  maj 
ba  assigned  to  the  last  qnarter  of  the  sixth  ceatnzy,^  In 
the  Breton  life  of  Gildas  the  ssint  haa  relations  with  a 
prinoe  named  Warooh^  whose  identity  with  the  above  hero 
is  not  quite  certain,  as  the  latter  seems  to  have  flourished 
a  little  too  late  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
Gildas. 

M.  Loth  thinks  it  probable  that  the  colonists  of  Bro- 
waroch  night  have  oome  from  Walea.'  The  Yannetais 
dialect  differs  from  those  spoken  in  Gornonaille,  L^n,  and 
Tr^guier  in  having,  among  other  peooliarities,  the  form  of 

comparison  in  -et  which  is  also  found  in  Welsh."  On  tho 
neighbouring  island  of  Belle-Isle  there  is  a  parish  called 
Bangor.^ 

*  The  sllanon  is  to  tlie  Bietoa  of  the  Bonig  da  Bats,  itill  ipokeik 
hj  a  few  hundred  people  isolated  in  the  midit  ef  a  IVenoh-speakiiig 
population ;  no  other  Breton  is  now  spoken  south  of  the  river  Yilaine 

or  in  the  department  (»f  Loire-Iuf^?rieure. — Ed. 

'  See   lLi»ioriii  1  ran  corn  m,  v.  -Jl)  (\.r>.    57H),  18    (.\.i>.  587), 

X.  11  (a.o.  oyo),  for  his  exploits.  In  x.  9  he  oil'eiH  his  "nejjos  "  as 
a  hostage,  and  places  his  hou  Cauuo  iu  command  of  an  army  ;  at  v.  16 
(a.d.  577)  his  father  UacUaTos*  death  is  xnen^ned.  (See,  too* 
Gregory's  Liber  m  Cfkria  Mari^nm,  eo.)  Gildas  died  in  570.--Sd. 

*  It  has  heen  Bnggested  with  some  prohabilitj  that  BioUilmiuP 
18»000  BritonSy  or  some  of  them,  were  the  original  settlers  in  the 
YaaxiefeHSt  or  mther  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  Go^rande  <0<oen-«m). 
—Ed. 

See  Y  Cyminro<ivr,  ix.  27--3. 
'  We  may  hero  mention  tluit  lliere  is  no  evidence  known  to  us  that 
BcMgor  was  in  genuine  Welsh  a  generic  term  for  a  monastery  of  anjr 
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An  the  difeoi  liisiorioal  eTidenoe  bearing  on  the  migra- 
tion oomeB  to  na  tbroagh  the  HTes  of  flsints.  The  oldert 
MSS.  giriog  theee  are  not  older  than  the  tenth  century, 

leaving  a  considerable  gap  to  be  bridged ;  bat  some  of  them 
can  be  proved,  or  at  1  ast  strongly  presumed,  to  have  been 
copied  from  much  more  ancient  clocuraontg,  so  that  we  are 
practically  brought  within  reach  of  the  actual  events  de- 
ioribed.  One  mark  of  the  antiquity  of  the  matter  as 
opposed  to  the  age  of  the  transcription  may  be  the  Ibrm 
assmoied  hj  the  proper  Mnes  in  the  MS.  It  is  known 
when  the  p,  h  and  i  were  flret  softened,  when  the  final  ▼owel 
ill  the  tii'bt  part  of  a  compound  word  was  dropped.  If  a 
MS.  gives  Catoc  for  Cadog,  or  Artkimaglns  for  Arthmail, 
the  date  may  be  asserted  to  be  prior  to  the  eighth  century/ 

aork  Ko  nss  of  the  woard  m  this  Mnae  oaa  be  foond  hefove  the  eom- 
psaratirely  late  oIbsb  of  docmimits  of  whieh  so  many  am  pnnted  in 

the  Toh  MSS. ;  nor  was  hangor  (in  this  sense)  the  only  word  that  the 
writers  of  those  and  similar  docaments,  who  apparently  lived  between 
1600  and  17(Kl,  deliberately  concocted  and  added  to  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. The  last  jiart  of  Bangor  (a  name  which  occurs  four  times 
in  Wales,  and  sometimes,  as  on  the  Teifi  and  liheidol,  at  places  where 
no  mouasteries  are  known  to  have  existed)  is  believed  by  Professor 
Bhys  to  be  from  the  same  soofoe  as  the  Irish  tMirim  'I  pnt  or  plaoe.* 
The  word  hanffurt  in  the  sense  of  'the  top  row  of  wattles  m  a  wattled 
fcnes,'  is  still  xn  use  onder  the  form  mtm^ar*  (with  the  English  plnral 
tenniDHtion)  at  Gwynfe  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  from  it  is  denized 
a  Terb  bangori,  also  in  nse  there,  bat  oorrapted  by  false anal<^y  into 
hldn-gori.  Tliose  words  are  nnknown  n^nr  Tjlnndovery,  where ^ifdi^ 
wrysg  or  }>l(  ih  >/  inyfy' ii  la  used  for  danyor  or  vunnjors. — Kd. 

*  In  Britain  these  names  in  'mofflns  mimt  have  been  pronounced 
-mail  by  tiiu  time  of  Bede,  who  died  in  7o'i,  for  ni  the  eighth -centary 
MSS.  of  his  worin  (f  tH.  Eed^  ii.  8)  we  find  the  lorm  BrocmaU  for 
a  name  which  is  written  Bm^tiomagU  on  the  stone  at  Yoelas. 

An  older  form  of  the  name  Bria^ad  (see  note  6  on  p.  92,  ti|/<hii) 
than  any  hitherto  recorded  occnrs  on  a  stone  discovered  lost  antnmn 
at  Chssterholm  on  the  Ron^mi  v.all,  and  reading  "  Brigomaglos  iacit 
.  .  .  CTiB,"  figured  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  iv.  (1889),  p.  172,  whence  the  cut  is  re- 
produced in  Revm  Celtique,  zi.  344w  The  name  oooore  in  a  later  form 
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By  this  kiud  uf  test  tlio  cariidaites  of  Kedon  and  Land^ 

yenuec  are  found   to  possos^^  a  special  value.^  The 

Carlulaire  de  LamUvennBC  ifl  diiefly  iutcrcsting^  in  oontain- 

ing  tlie  life  of  WinaaloSj  or  Gwennol^.*   Ifc  was  compOBed 

In  tlio  inaoriptioii  on  the  stone  at  Llandjlaelog  Fboh  in  Breoondun^ 
"Briamail  Flon.**    Another  later-Old-WeUh  form  «m  BmmM^ 

oocnnrtng  in  a  ninth-centnry  entry  in  the  Booh  ^  8L  Chad  at  Lioh- 
field  and  also  in  the  Liber  Landavensia,  the  exact  modem  oon- 
tiiinator  of  which  is  found  in  8t.  BraveVg,  the  local  pronnnciation  of 
»St.  Jiriurel'a  in  Gloucestershire.  The  modern  hterury  form  lirinfacl 
occnra  iu  the  nauio  of  a  place  called  Kelli  Urianael,  meutioncd  in  the 
£nylj/uion  if  JJeddau  {Black  Book  of  Carmarlhen,  fo.  iM",  Skene's 
^our  Booksy  u,  32). 

Am  to  these  forms  •magi  and  •wmQ,  ot  also  note  2  on  pp.  246-7  of 
Y  Cjfnmrodor,  t6L  z. — ^Bd. 

*  I  hare  had  the  opportnuity  of  looking  at  the  printed  editions  of 
these  MSS.  through  the  kindness  of  a  fellow  CjmmrodoTa  Mr. 
Llywarch  Hcyuolds,  of  Merthyr,  who  has  also  placed  me  under  a  great 
obligation  by  iendiog  me  nearly  all  the  other  books  which  I  have  used. 

*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  a  church  possibly  dedicated 
to  this  saint  in  Wales,  viz.,  Wonastow,  near  Monmouth  (locally  pro- 
nonnced  ly-iunastuw),  anciently  (see  Liher  Landavemis,  p.  191) 
called  Larnnguarui  (that,  or  LannguariUf  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.| 
though  the  printed  text  alters  it  into  Lann  Chtufarui),  and  still  called 
in  Welsh,  hy  one  of  the  few  remaining  Welsh-speaking  natives  of 
central  Monmouthshire,  Llanwarrw ;  thus  the  English  would  appear 
to  have  preserved  the  first,  the  Welsh  the  last  part  of  the  saint's 
name.  In  his  Additional  2i'o(cs  to  the  TAber  Landarcnsis  (p.  11,  top), 
the  late  Mr. Thomas  Wakeman  .^ays  that  *'  Wonostow  is  called  in  old 
writings  Llanwarrow,  Walwaristow,  Wouewalatow,  and  O  wen  stow;  " 
we  think,  liuwever,  that  the  lant  uauie  is  equivalent  to  the  Owemslowne 
of  Additional  Charter  7156  at  the  British  Museum,  and  an  English 
translation  of  the  well-known  Treowen,  near  Wonastow.  Lann  Qwrhoc 
(the  place  on  whose  name  lb.  Wakeman's  note  is  written,  lAb,  Lomd», 
153-4)  is  cwtainly  not  Wonastow ;  it  is  in  Br|^g,  not  in  Gwent 
nwch  Coed,  Guorboc  being  a  scribal  error  for  Guorlue,  and  the  place 
meant  being  the  church  of  Gar  way  in  Herefordshire,  spelt  Garewjf 
in  what  is  described  as  a  continuation  of  Matthew  of  We.stmiiistt  r  in 
Boyal  MS.  1  i,  0.  vi.,  fo.  255*,  col.  2,  where  imo  "Thomas  de  (larewi/ 
iuxta  GroBsnm  Montem  "  (i.e.,  (jrosmont)  and  his  brother  Stcjdien 
are  mentioned,  in  modern  Uterary  Welsh  the  name  Gurboe  would  be 
Gwrfwy. — Bp. 
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about  880  a.d.  by  a  monk  called  Wrdisten.  He  is  very 
particular  to  state  that  lie  has  copied  whatever  seemed  to 
him  most  accurate  and  tmatworthy  in  "  memorials  left  by 
our  fathers  of  worthy  and  venerable  memory/^  and  that  he 

has  discarded  all  old  wives*  fables.  His  standard  of  what 
constitutes  fablo  is  not  ours,  but  we  can  give  him  crcflit  for 
speakiug  the  truth  according  to  his  lights^  and  this  cannot 
be  said  of  most  monkish  biographers. 

Wrdisten  expressly  states  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
beHef  in  his  time  that  the  Britons  came  to  Armorica  daring 
the  Saxon  invasion,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  and  of  another 
calamity,  the  plague,  which  was  simnltaneonsly  ravaging 
the  imlmppy  island.  He  largely  quotes  GilJas,  and  sup- 
plies the  missing  link  in  the  narrative  of  the  latter;  loi  In 
mentions  the  countries  to  which  the  refugees  repaired,  vis., 
his  own  country,  the  lesser  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Belgian 
territory :  but  very  few  went  to  the  two  lastj "  pauci  et 
multo  paud.'^ 

It  appears  from  the  life  of  Winualoe  that  this  saint 

founded  the  monastery  of  Land^vennec,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  certain  Fracau,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  isle  of  Britain,  who 
landed  with  his  family  at  Brchec,  near  the  present  town  of 
St.  Brieuc.  He  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
was  covered  with  forests  and  quite  uninhabited,  a  little 
collection  of  homesteads,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Flou  Fragan.  It  should  be  ruuiarked  that  the  word  />lott, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Welsh  phvyf,^  is  not  found 
in  any  Welsh  or  Cornish  place-names,  but  in  BrittAuy  over 
200  parishes  are  designated  by  names  which  commence  with 
it.  They  were  all  probably  formed  by  petty  princes,  who 
brought  with  them  their  families  and  dependents — ^the 
elements  of  a  smatt  patriarchal  society.  By  degrees  these 

'  It  is  a  loan-word  from  Iiat.  plebsf  plebis, — En. 
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^ould  anite  and  form  a  comte  or  kingdom  for  greater 
security. 

Fiag&u  and  his  wife  Gwen  (to  return  to  Wrdisten's 
BOcount)  had  two  sons,  and  as  the  colony  prospered^  the 
worthy  couple  desired  to  hare  a  third  son  in  order  to 
express  ihe  figore  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  The  pious  wish  wss 
soon  granted.  The  representative  of  the  Third  Person  was 
Winualoe,  the  future  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Laiideveiiiiuc. 
When  he  reached  the  at^e  of  manhood  he  crossed  over  Dom- 
uonia  with  eleven  companious,  to  the  edge  of  the  inlet  now 
kuown  as  the  Bade  de  Brest;  and  there  on  a  small  island  he 
founded  his  abbey ,  called,  according  to  M.  de  la  Borderie, 
Lan-tevenec,  because  of  its  well-sheltered  site.* 

The  biographer,  in  completing  the  account  of  Winualoe's 
career,  introduces  the  reader  to  the  third  of  the  divisions 
of  Brittany,  Cornuhia,  now  CornouaiUe,  of  ivhicb  Grallon 
was  the  first  king.  Grallou  comes  to  visit  Winualoti  when 
the  fame  of  the  saint  had  reached  hiui.  The  interview 
convinces  him  so  thoroughly  of  Winualoe's  saintliness  and 
spiritual  insight,  that  he  constitutes  him  his  gnide  and 
mentor  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  sapports  him  in  organiz- 
ing an  ecclesiastical  system  tbroni^h  Cornouaille.  Henco 
ultimately  the  diocesan  district,  wliicli  lia^  for  its  centre  the 
present  cathedral  city  of  Quimper  (  =  Cymmer),^ 

'  **  Lant  4g\iM  on  munastere ;  itiven^  abri ;  le  locm  aprieui  de 
Wrdisten  n*en  est  que  la  traduotion."  But  "aprioas"  ooaveya 
almost  the  opposite  jneaning  to  *  sheltered,'  viz.,  *  open  to  the  esn- 
shine,'  and  this  eenee  would,  as  Mr.  Fhillimore  points  out  to  me^  be 

given  by  the  Welsli  tifwt/nnog. 

*  KerrU  in  modern  Breton  ;  bat  the  old  form  (answering  to  Cornish 
(Jurnow,  Old-Welsh  Comon,  later  Cornm)  atnvivM^s  in  tbo  French 
name  of  the  Uttle  town  of  CV>?j(  (u  >i  ta  w,  called  in  Breton  (loni-  Krrv — • 
prennmably  to  contrast  it  with  Le  Conguett  near  Brest,  which  they 
call  Conk  Leo/t.— Ed. 

*  From  the  meeting  of  the  Odet  and  the  Steir  in  the  city;  lo 
^imperii  is  for  Kemper  SHU,  being  situate  at  the  meetbg  of  the 
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M.  de  la  Burdene  wir*liu.s  to  provi^  that  Fracau  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers,  and  rests  his  case  upon  the  foUowiug 
quotation  from  Wrdisten^-"  Inter  haoe  antem  nr  ijnidam 
illnfltris . . nomine  FrMsanns,  Oathonit  regis  Biitannioi  rin 
seonndom  seoalnm  fiuaosissimi  oonsobrinas,  .  •  *  Armori- 
caiDj  rate  consceusa,  aggrc(3iiur,  eiiatato  cum  paucia  ponto 
Britaniiico,  tellurem.*"  From  the  coutext  it  would  appear 
that  inter  hsdc  mast  refer  to  the  Saxon  inyasion  and  the 
pestilence  which  aooompanied  it.  The  emigration  oom- 
menoed,  theref  ore^  according  to  M.  de  )a  Borderie,  aboat 
450-70  J  for  he  identifiee  the  plague  with  one  wUch^  from 
Oildas^s  aoooQiit,  appears  to  hare  followed  ihe  attacks  of 
the  Picts  ail  si  Scots,  aud  not  with  the  plaguo  of  o45.  'I'he 
ground  is  here  rather  uncertain,  for  MM.  de  la  Bordorie 
and  Loth  both  make  a  point  of  the  connection  between  the 
names  Cornvbia  and  Damncnia  and  the  names  of  the  British 
tribes  similarlj  designated.  It  is  assumed^  ainoe  the 
northern  and  western  diTisioBB  of  Brittany  bore  these  titles, 
tliat  they  must  liavc  been  coluuizfil  ])y  tlie-  Coriiavii  and 
Dumnonii  respectively.'   As  has  been  shown  in  an  earlier 

SlU  and  laole,  the  united  stream  or  estuary  below  the  oonflQSBfle 
being  hnowa  as  the  Laita.  The  word  Kemfer  ia,  we  believe,  now 
completely  obeoilete  in  the  Breton  language,  wheie,  aeooiding  to  the 
diotionaxiee,  abtr  would  be  need  for  a  e^mtr,  or  oonfloeaee  of  two 
approximately  equal  streams.— Ed. 

*  See  the  quotation  given  from  the  Cartulary  of  iMndcvennee  by 
the  late  M  Le  Men  in  Arch.  Camb.  for  1864  f3r(l  Series,  vol.  x.), 
p.  41.  This  saint's  Life  has  been  printed  from  this  aii«l  other  MSS. 
in  the  Analecta  JBollaudimta,  vol.  vii. ;  otie  of  the  MSS.  is  in  the 
British  Museum  (Cott  Otho  U.  viii.,  Iuh.  bb^-9o»),  and  reads  (fo.  87*, 
col.  1)  CcUhouiJ  in  the  passage  quoted  above. — Ei>. 

'  I^feeaor  Bhys  once  told  m  that  he  snepeeted  the  tme  fonn  to 
be  Comonif  a  aepnlohrsl  slab  to  one  Oeornoma,  loond  at  Ilkley,  is 
fignred  m  the  Jommal  efthe  BrUuh  Anhmotoiieal  AmeiaUtm,  xL 
424  (part  iv.,  1884). 

It  seems  to  us  a  far-fetched  hypothesis  to  assume  that  Gornonaille, 
or  Xwme,  took  its  name  from  the  almost  entirely  mland  tribe  of  the 
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part  of  the  paper,*  the  above  tribes  could  not  have  felt  the 
BtfMB  of  the  Saxoa  inyasion  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
oentnry  at  the  oorUeBt.  Yet  Grallon  is  deseitbed  bj 
Wrdisten  as  ''Moderator  Oormzbiomm." 

The  Britona  living  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the 
island  might  have  commenced  to  take  refngo  in  Armorica 
any  time  after  450  a.d.  The  migration  probably  took 
place  in  BiiccessiTe  waves.  The  Dumnouii  and  Coruavii^ 
having  the  longest  warning,  were  able  to  leave  Britain  more 
nearly  in  tribal  formation  than  their  predeoesBors^  and, 
arriving  perhaps  in  stronger  nambers,  at  onoe  established 
their  predominance  in  the  districts  which  bore  their  names. 
As  i'>  'T  Wrdisten's  use  of  these  names,  it  was  possibly  deter- 
mined by  the  habit  of  his  own  time,  so  that  Fracan's  place 
in  the  migration  may  still  be  preserved.^ 

ComavUi  when  opposite  Brittanj  theve  was  the  seafaring  popnlatkm 

of  Cemyw  or  Cornwall.  The  uncritical  tstufF  which  M.  de  la 
BorJerie  talks  aboatthe  Welsh  Triads  in  his  i««  Veri tables  Propheties 
de  Merlin  shows  that  he  can't  have  studied  them;  if  he  bad,  he  would 
hiive  .seen  that  Peuryi!  Awstin  or  Aiist  ClifT  (spoken  of  in  one  of 
thcui  as  being  opp<isito  Aber  Taroci,  or  the  niuuth  of  the  Troggy 
lirook  in  MoumoulhsaireJ  is  there  dotined  as  being  in  Cernyvc.  See 
J2«{  Bwih  Triad  No.  56,  in  Y  Cj/mmrodor,  iii.  61,  vii.  131 ;  Triad 
Na  atziii.  of  the  Hengwrt  USS.  54-536  oollection  (eee  Skene's  Sbur 
Booht,  li.  458-60).  This  looks  rather  as  if  Cermyio  or  *ComovM» 
was  the  ancimt  name  for  the  whole  promontocy  sonth  of  the  Seyem 
estuary  and  west  of  Glonnester. 

We  think  that  we  need  not  invoke  the  conquests  of  the  "West  Saxons 
to  aooouot  for  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Breton  migration.  The  in- 
cnrt^ions  and  devantatious  of  the  Saxons,  Pict«,  ari'l  Scots  began  in 
A.D.  an*!  these,  coupled  with  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Huipire 

aiui  till'  withdrawal  from  Britain  of  the  Roman  ftjrees,  must  have 
caused  a  break-up  of  the  social  organii&ation  over  all  or  muiit  ui  the 
more  ciTilised  parto-of  Britain.  Then,  as  to  aoinal  war,  what  did  the 
non-Bomanized  inhabitants  of  Britain  ever  do  bnt  ent  each  other's 
throats  whenever  they  had  no  common  enemy  to  contend  against  ta 
were  not  kept  under  by  some  very  strong  handP— Kd. 

*  See  p.  70  mi^pra,  and  note  1  thereon;  also  pp.  74—7,  supra. 

*  2roL  Benan,  when  he  received  the.  members  of  the  Cambrian 
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Wales  seems  to  bave  produced  a  plentiful  supply  of  saints 
and  biahopA  in  those  days,  and  ooald  afford  to  export  a 
Bnrpliis  to  the  newly*{ormed  oolony  of  Britona  in  Armorica. 

Archroological  Associjitiou  at  his  ln)us«>  at  Perron  fiuiree  in  August, 
IbS^,  informed  them  that  bis  ancebturs  cuuie  over  with  Fracan ;  and 
ha  named  Cardigan  as  the  quarter  from  which  they  bailed,  on  what 
groandi  it  did  not  appear.  [See  Arch,  Oumb,,  6th  Seriee,  toL  nL 
(No.  26),  p.  171. 

M.  fienan  oan  have  had  no  aoUd  gronndi  for  hii  aewrlum.  The 

iaint  who  came  from  Ceredigion  or  Cardigan  (ho  is  called  Coriticiana 
r' n'^'inin  iiirligena;  eeo  Analecta  JSollandiana,  ii.  161,  Jb^)  was  St. 
Brieuc.  But  Praoan  is  stated  in  the  extract  from  St.  Winwalwy'a 
Life  given  xnpra  (p.  S8),  to  have  been  consiu  to  a  king  called 
Cathouitts,  who  c^^rtainly  iiU'ntioal  with  Cadwy  the  son  of  Geraint, 
who  ruled  in  Hoath-Wesltrn  Britain,  not  WalcH.    He  ia  mentioned — 

(1)  In  the  Life  of  St.  Carantoc  (or  Carannog),  where  {Cambi'O' 
Brm^  Saints,  p.  99)  it  ia  said,  ajn-opoi  of  an  epieode  relating  to  the 
foundation  of  Oianto^  chnnh  ia  Oomwall,  thai  *'  at  that  time  Caio 
and  Afthnr  mled  in  that  country,  living  at  DindiaithoT,"  a  plaoe 
known  from  Cormac's  Glo9$aTjf,  s.v.  Mug-eime,  to  have  been  in 
Cernytc.  JHmdraithov  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.  (Cott.,  Vesp.  A.  xiv., 
fo.  93**),  misprinted  Dindrarthou ;  it  is  the  Cah-  Drttifou  of  the 
Nennian  Cnfnlogn^  of  ('!fjp.f  (spp  Y  Opnimroilnr,  ix.  183),  and 
Cormac  call-s  it  Dinu  'I'l-oihti  (=  the  W'elish  ])i mi rai  thnoy). 

(2)  Tn  the  (Ivticaluif^  uj  !St.  IVinnoc  ("ex  MS.  S.  Yedasti,"  believed 
now  to  he  in  the  public  library  at  Arras),  quoted  by  Dom  Murice, 
PrsKver,  i  eoL  211,  where  he  ie  eelled  OaikavJUiut  Ghr&iOonu, 

(8)  In  No.  X.  of  the  genealogies  from  Jeene  ColL  MS.  20  (F 
Cjfwmrodor,  m*  86),  where  he  is  called  Oado  mab  OereuU  mab 
JSV&ta/  Oado's  son  Peredur,  there  mentioned,  seems  to  appear  in 
Kulhrv^  h  ar  OliceJi  (Oxford  Mabinogion,  108,  2)  under  the  strange 
guise  of  Berth  Mab  Kado,  where  we  suspect  the  scribe  had  before 
him  mme  such  form  as  (»  or  o)  bereth',  the  -ar  being  expressed  hj  th» 
usual  contractiini  ft>r  those  letter!?. 

(4)  In  the  same  tale  (lUG,  21)  aud  in  Breaddivj/d  Rhfmahipi^ 

27}  ho  appears  in  ac  Adwy  mab  GereinU,  a  scribe's  error  iu  irausciibiug 
a  Cadwjf  m,  0, 

(5)  In  No.  90  of  the  Triads  collected  from  various  H8S.  hy  Bohert 
Yaoghan  of  Hengwrt  (Jlfyv.  Arek.t  ii.  12,  ool.  1),  where  Chdwj^  (leg 
Oodwy)  fab  Gereini  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  three  men  {at,  the 
three  in  Arthur's  conrt)  who  were  best  towards  guests  and  strangers 
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The  fact  that  Illtud,  the  master  and  trainer  of  so  maxij 
British  eodeeiaslios^  was  lumself  bom  in  Brittsny^  may  have 
detenmned  some  of  them  to  go  thither.  One  of  the  most 
innstrioas  of  these  is  Samson.   While  at  Lhinilltyd  he  is 

cousccratod  a  bishop  for  hi.s  piety  nnd  good  works,  uud 
soon  afterwai  il-s  he  received  an  arigcHc  command  "  to  depart 
from  the  land  and  hi.s  kindred;  for  he  was  predestined  to 
be  a  maguifioent  founder  of  monasteries  beyond  sea,  and  a 
glorions  gOYomor  among  the  people/'  He  tells  Dnbrioins^ 
the  Arohbishop,  that  he  has  been  diTinely  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Armorican  territory  of  the  British  race  ;  and  the 
Archbishop  consents  all  the  uiuro  williugly  (if  a  mutilated 
passage  is  correctly  interpreted)  because  Samson  knew  the 
langnaf^c  of  the  ooontry.  Samson  founded  the  monastery 
of  Do\,  which  was  soon  made  the  centre  of  a  diocese. 
Teilo  pays  a  visit  to  Brittsny,  with  all  his  clergy  and 

{osp  a  phcUcniy).  'VKw  Triad  is  not  in  the  13Ui-14th  century  collections 
which  are  preserved  to  us. 

The  uamea  Cudo  and  Gaw  were  eurlj  confused,  as  is  meutioQed  in 
onr  note  7  on  p.  75  tupra.  Thus  in  KiUkweh  ac  Olwen  Gaw  is 
eaUsd  Kad»  o  prydein  at  123, 1,  aud  Ken»  o  brydein  at  142,  2S,  wheie 
Bfyigm  is  the  nasal  Middle- Welsh  eonmptiogi  ol  Brydjfn  (probably 
ariiiag  firom  the  fust  that  Pryitm  and  Ptffdiy*  were  or  might  be 
both  anciently  spelt  Priten  or  Preten),  Caw  being  correctly  called 
Cau  Priidin  in  the  lAfe  of  St.  Cadoc  {Camlro- British  Saints,  p.  58). 
(In  Skene's  Four  Bookn,  ii.  150,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  interual  rhy  nie,2)ry(/«wt  must  hi}  altered  to  pry  din  =  Pry- 
di/n,io  rhyme  with  which  eerlai uli/     Kiddifn  [not  Eiddinl. 

Simiiarlj,  just  below,  yscOn  is  probably  to  be  amended  to  ^tfiyii.) 
Then,  in  the  old  BmuM  $  BmnU,  Gwrei  and  Gildaa  are  called  the 
sons  of  Cow**  in  the  Lla&eroh  1£S.«  in  Hengwft  MS.  686,  and  m  the 
"Book  of  Bnigh  of  Mawddfpy**;  bat  in  the  Hsibd  MS.  (see  Jfyv. 
Arch^  iL  25)  sons  ol  Oodw.  Cado  was  alio  adopted  ia  Wdsh  (eom* 
peratively  kte)  to  represent  the  Latin  Gato,  who  is  called  Cado 
Hen  in  Bed  Book  Triad  I^o.  3.  (See  Y  Cymmrodor,  iii.  63 
Oxford  Mabino(;ion,297}  and  cL  UjfUjpr  Oado  in  Skene'e  FomrJSookt, 
iL  226.)— £p.j 
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people,  to  escape  from  the  piuguu,  presumably  that  wliich 
ra?aged  tbe  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  o«ntary«  and 
returns  when  the  danger  is  past. 

Gadoo's  visit  naa  also  of  short  duration.  An  intearaatbg 
acoonnt  of  the  ohnreh  of  St  Oado,  on  a  small  island  off  the 
south  coast  of  Brittany,*  and  of  tlio  uic  mo  rials  of  the  iiaint 
which  are  contained  therein,  will  be  fonnd  in  Archseologia 
Can^brtitt^is ,  oth  series,  vol.  viL  (No.  25),  pp.  72-4.  Maclovios ' 
(Malo)  was  already  bishop  in  the  land  of  Gwent  before  he 
left  these  shores,  and  f  onnded  ^e  monastery  of  Lann-Aleth.* 

*  The  Breton  forms  of  this  saint's  name.  Cado,  CazoUf  Cazoutt  do 
not  correctly  represent  the  Welfh  Cituldc,  whioh  is  found  in  the  name 
Plmeadimc  We  heliers  Oado  and  Ocuou  to  he  cut  down  from  the 
name  Oatbodm  (which  woold  now  he  OadfoAdM  in  Weleh)*  stated  la 

the  chapter  of  the  I^fs  vfSi.  Oadoe  {Oamhro-UritUh  Saints,  p.  69) 
where  the  foandation  of  the  mima»^rtum  on  the  island  in  question  is 
described,  to  have  been  tbe  name  that  the  Bretons  gave  to  St. 
Cadoc;  the  name  of  the  islaml  iis  there  said  to  be  Inia  Cnfkodu. 
8t.  Cadoc's  proper  name  (see  (ij>.  rit.,  j.p  25,  27-8)  was  Cadfael,  and 
he  in  regularly  called  no  iu  Irish  hagiological  literature.  {Sua  i'ur 
iustauce  the  Life  of  his  disciple  St  Finnian  of  Clonard  in  Colgan'a 
Aela  Samettnm  SibBnitg,  i.  89S,  where  wiU  he  tonnd  the  remsrkahb 
legend,  ondtted  in  St  Oadoo's  Life*  of  the  miiacvlons  drying  np  of 
the  lake  on  whoee  site  Uaaearran  and  another  vtUa  called  MtXboe  or 
JfeZ&ot  were  to  stand.)  Coder  h  a  diminutive  formed  from  the  first 
element  of  OcuLfael  (in  Old- Welsh  Catmail)  by  the  addition  of  the 
snffix  -oc,  exactly  in  the  flame  way  as  Brioc  (now  Brlf  Kc)  was  formed 
from  Brionwglus  (now  liriafael).  ^See  note  i  on  p.  84  ^ipra.) 
Froliably  the  JJretuu  uame  tor  tlie  saint  simply  arose  from  an  arbitrary 
fiubatitutiou  of  -Itoddw  ior  -mad  ^  the  second  element  o£  his  uauie. 

There  was  a  life  of  St.  Cado  preeenred  in  Brittany,  which  has  now 
nnfortnnately  disappeared.  {OarMarif  of  Quimj^orU  in  the  Fans 
mUoikesue  JS^aHonaU,  MS.  JHo,  Sim,  p.  79;  dted  hj  Loth  in  bis 
L*^ttigrai9on  brekmne  cn  Armorique,  p.  244.) 

'  The  names  given  in  the  old  Live?  of  3t>  Hah>  wnMarhutmf 
Machu,  and  MaoUm,  The  exact  relntl(<ii  between  them  is  not  deari 
Malo  comes,  of  conr-e,  from  tlio  last  oi  them. — En. 

"  The  city  of  AUth  sUxkI  ou  the  promontory,  tiow  called  La  Clt^, 
which  juts  oat  from  the  town  of  St.  Servan  into  the  estuary  of  the 
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Other  emigrant R  aio  Paul  Aureliau,  with  his  disciples  Tiger- 
nomagliis  and  Qeiomerm,Briomagla8  or  Briocus  (St.  Brienc), 
Tiitwal«  GDrval,  and  Ninnoo;  hut  the  oomplete  list  would 
be  lengthy.  M.  Loth  states  that  all  the  Breton  saints  of 
the  sixth  centory  are  either  emigrants  or  the  sons  of  emi- 
grants. He  shows  also  that  the  Breton  bishoprics,  with 
the  exception  of  Nantes,  Itennos,  and  Vannes,  were  foimded 
by  British  emigrants  and  developed  from  the  inonasterial 
system  pecaliar  to  Britain.  These  new  bishops,  for  a  con- 
siderable time^  held  aloof  from  the  conncils  of  the  province, 
and  behaved  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  early  British 
bishops  with  regard  to  the  questions  of  the  tonsnre  and  the 
date  of  Easter.  There  was  a  tendency  to  decline  co-opera- 
tion with  the  dominant  church,  and  a  jealous  watchfulness 
was  maintained  against  interference  with  the  pecaliar  cus- 
toms whichj  as  it  is  presumed,  the  emigrants  brought  with 
them  from  Britain. 

As  to  the  extent  of  territory  which  was  covered  by  the 
settlement,  it  may  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the 
names  in  various  parts.  In  that  part  of  the  peninsula  which 
would  be  cut  oif  by  a  line  from  St.  Brieuc  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Vilaine  the  place-names  are  Breton,  and  this  region 
may  probably  be  taken  as  corresponding  with  the  area  in 
which  the  Britons  were  so  densely  settled  as  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  the  original  Oallo-Boman  inhabitants,  who,  if  not 
exterminated  in  the  strugg'le  for  suprcinacy,  were  probably 
speedily  merged  m  the  greater  mass  of  their  conquerors.' 

Bance.  On  the  neck  o£  the  peninsula  is  a  church  still  called  Notre- 
Bame'd'AUik,  The  form  KidtiUtia  (urh^)  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
Hitkny,  xiL  4,  seems  to  represent  Gwiku  Ahth,  or  rather  Oiuted  Aled 
or  some  tach  form.  8t  Germans,  in  Cornwall,  was  also  called  Lann 
^/ed.— En. 

*  It  mast  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  none  of  the  plaoe>namee 
east  of  this  line  (which  tubttemiicdljf  represents  the  bonndaiy  be* 
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It  need  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  settlement  was 
everywhere  made  by  the  force  of  arms.  From  some  of  the 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  it  may  be  gathered  that 
large  tracts  of  country  in  the  north  and  west  of  Armorica 
were  in  a  deserted  condition,'  and  therefore  presented 
favourable  opportunities  for  the  peaceful  establishment  of 
saints  arriving  with  large  bands  of  followers,  ecclesiastical 
and  lay. 

To  the  east  of  the  boundary  given  above  there  is  a  zone 
running  from  north  to  south  in  which  the  names  are  Gallo- 
Roman,  but  show  an  arrested  development  towards  the 

tween  the  French  and  Breton  languages  at  the  present  day ;  for  the 
exact  course  of  which  see  Loth's  £migrati<m  breionne,  p.  193,  and 
Courson's  Carfulaire  de  Redon,  Prolegomhtes,  xlv.)  are  Breton.  On 
the  contrary,  an  examination  of  the  large-scale  French  Staff  Maps 
(which  we  have  before  us  as  we  write,  and  which  are  on  a  somewhat 
smaller  scale  than  our  Ordnance  Maps  of  one  inch  to  the  mile) 
shows  us  that  there  is  an  immense  number  of  Breton  place-names, 
alike  of  parisheB,  hamlets,  and  farms,  to  the  east  of  this  line.  The 
Breton  names  of  the  smaller  places  are  very  numerous  just  east  of 
the  Une,  and  then  the  Breton  names  of  all  classes  gradaally  thin  out 
eastward  till  at  length  we  find  nothing  but  French  place-names. 
But  along  the  north  of  Brittany  Breton  names  occur  quite  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  east  of  the  line  in  question.  Round  Dinan  and  St.  Malo,  for 
instance  (about  forty  miles  oast  of  the  line),  there  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  considerable  sprinkling  of  pure  Breton  names  to  bo  found,  both  in 
the  names  of  parishes  (such  as  Pletulihen,  Ph.ugiieiieuc,  Lo  3/i»i7iic- 
8ur-Bance)  and  of  smaller  places  (such  as  Cuctqiien,  Dinard,  Rote- 

neuf  correctly  i2o(cn€u,  for  an  older  Rotemuc — and  another  MiniAic, 

near  Paramd).  And  further  to  the  east  again,  such  names  of  parishes 
as  Roi,  Roz,  Lanrigan,  Tremehcuc,  Lanhelin,  and  apparently  Baguer, 
Plergtier,  Ctiguen,  and  Comhron  (the  old  name  of  Gonihourg)— some 
of  these  quite  sixty  miles  east  of  the  present  limits  of  Breton — tell 
their  own  tale.  Then  south  of  the  Vilaine,  Breton  names  abound  in 
the  now  French-speaking  districts  around  Gu<5rande,  where,  says  Loth 
{immigration  bretonnc,  p.  193),  Breton  was  spoken  "  il  y  a  un  siecle 
ou  deux." — Ed. 

•  Cf.  the  passage  from  Procopius  quoted  in  note  4  on  page  78, 
Bupra ;  see  also  p.  67,  «u/>ra.— Ed. 
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OTclinary  Nortli-Froncli  fuiiii.'  From  this  it  is  concluded 
that  the  outer  boundary  of  the  zone  mark.*i  the  maYimnm 
limit  of  the  Breton  territory,  from  whioh  the  Bretons  were 
forced  beck  by  the  Kormui  inyeBion  At  tbe  oonmieiuieiiieiit 
of  tbe  te&th  oentniy^  and  thet  between  tbe  two  lines  their 
tenure  had  preidonaly  been  that  of  a  oonqnering  aristooraoy, 
tho  cultivators  of  the  boil  being  chiefly  of  Gallo-Romati 
extraction. 

It  might  be  asked  why  the  emigrants  were  not  known  as 
Gymry ;  bnt  this  name  is  not  met  with  in  any  British  MS. 
Met  than  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda,  and  only  oame  into  nse 
after  the  period  of  the  migration.* 

*  The  Tefierenee  is  to  tht  iismesin  foQiid  in  nioh  abondaaos  in 
the  lone  referred  to,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kedon  in  the 
■onthern  portion  thereof ;  such  ae  Mestac,  Tinteniac,  &c.,  Ao.  These 
names  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Gaulish  suffix  -dcum  ;  now  this 
Knffix  is  -nr  in  Old  Breton  (and  Old-Corninh),  •«^r  or  -enc  in  modern 
Breton  {'ic  in  nio'lern  Coruish)  ;  whilst  to  the  cast  ut  the  zone  where 
Breton  was  npoken  in  the  nintli  OLMitury  it  lias  boi  nmi*  or  -rfy,  as 
in  Martignif  Foi^cray.  lu  W  eUh  it  16  ot  courbo  -ug,  uucieutly  -auc, 
and  in.  the  oldwt  monnments  -oe,  -ac  (Loth,  oj>.  ext.,  p.  196-9). 

The  death-blow  to  the  Breton  Isngnage  in  the  intermediate  sope 
xetarred  to  (in  eome  parte  of  which  we  ahoald  imagine  from  a  atady 
of  the  place-namee  that  the  Bretona  had  formed  at  some  time  or 
other  a  really  large  proportion  of  the  population)  was  given  by  tbe 
Korman  invasion  of  tbe  10th  century  ;  for  tho  oharaoter  and  effeota 
of  which  see  Conrson's  Pmhgomcnes,  xliii. — v. 

Pi.'i.stward,  again,  of  this  i7itorinediate  /one  was  a  large  tract  con- 
qiuMed  l>y  the  Bretons,  and  turmiug  pait  ol  Brittany  in  lat<>r  times> 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  anything  bnt  Gallo-Ikmian  in  race 
and  language.  The  weatern  limit  of  the  Breton  language  in  the 
ninth  oentwy  (lA,  hefore  the  Korman  invaaion)  ii  repreeented  in 
K.  de  Gooraon'e  admirable  map  hj  a  line  eztmiding  from  Dongea 
on  the  eetoaiy  of  the  Loire  to  the  month  of  the  Goneanon. 
The  greater  part  of  the  deportmenta  «f  lUe-et-Yilatae  and  Loize- 
Inferienre  is  outside  this  line. — Eo. 

•  It  would  only  bo  the  cmir^raTits  into  Brittany  from  Wales  or 
Cnmbria  who  rould  have  been  known  by  this  nannj;  for  tiiero  is  no 
ovidence  that  the  name  Cymry  ever  included  the  Coi'AM^speaking 
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It.  is  not,  of  course,  within  the  scope  of  ray  paper  to  follow 
tkhe  lator  fortOQea  of  tlie  Lesser  Bhtaiu,  nor  even,  to  touch 
upon  tiie  nuumfir  in  wliioh  the  seyeral  small  piinoipoUtieB 
were  bttnight  imd«r  tihe  role  of  a  single  king. 

Sonuning  up  all  the  endenoe,  diieot  and  indireol^  wliidi 
has  been  aketolied  m  llie  preceding  passages^  viz.,  the  ante- 
cedent probability  of  the  migration,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  countries  affected;  the  statements  found  in 
Gildas  that  many  of  his  ooantrymen  were  forced  to  abandon 
Britain;  the  ancient  reoords  relating  to  tbe  departnre  of 
individnal  emignuits  from  this  side  of  the  Ohannel^  and  their 
anriTal  and  settlement  on  the  other ;  the  similarity  of  the 
tribal  and  national  names  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 

peoples  of  south-west  Britain  who  gare  their  language,  and  to  a 
j^reat  extent  their  territorial  names  {Oerrt^/in  and  J)iffn>inf)  in  mn<]prn 
Brittany.  Linguistic  evidence  shows  that  the  Welsh-apeak ing  emi- 
grants into  Brittany  must  have  been  quit«  a  miuority  in  the  preat 
mass,  though  of  course  they  may  have  excluuively  occupied  certain 
distrioti  whenoe  their  dialect  was  sahieqiMiitly  ongted  by  the  p«a» 
Takat  one,  karingt  perfaape  some^  perhapi  tm,  tiaoe  behind  it  in  tha 
gvamnar»  phoaetiet,  or  ▼ooahnlaty  of  the  modem  Bnton  dialeoU  of 
the  liypolhelioal  distriote  in  qaeition. 

The  list  of  the  Counts  of  Coraoaaille  (preserved,  in  various  Idrnii^ 
in  the  GhartuJary  of  Lrrnd^rrvv*'f  and  elsewhere)  mentions  among 
them  (and  not  among  thp  earliest)  one  />!7(*  Heirguor  (al.  Hergu) 
Kembre,  which  ecems  to  mean  "Diles,  the  ravagt»r  (=  hencr)  of 
Cymru  {or  the  C//niri/)'';  or  perhaps  Inlnjuor  may  mean  rather  au 
outlaw  or  fugitive,  aud  Kembre  designates  the  place  of  his  origin. 

In  Cornwall  the  ward  Cymry  only  ooeaxB  ae  a  aama  Itur  Wales; 
Llnyd  ia  lus  ArckoBohffia  BrUtmimca  giving  Krnihva  tat  *  Wales' 
•ad  JSicHnMaa  lor  'Welsh.'  It  has  been  snggeated  by  Norrii, 
Chmiih  Drama,  iL  890,  tiiat  "kemat  \sic  MS.;  leg.  kmiuW\  oom- 
brican"  (both  contractions  in  the  MS.  can  be  read  either  m  or  n),  by 
which  liticnn  is  glossed  in  the  Cornish  Vocahvlm-n  of  Cott.  Vesp.  A. 
xiv  ,  fo.  T'*,  may  mean  'a  Welsh  singer"  (or  musician);  but  ia  that 
case  the  force  of  the  termiualion  -oji  ia  iiardly  clear. 

For  fnrthf»r  particulars  on  the  history  of  the  name  Cytnry  see 
note  (a)  at  eud  of  article. — Ed. 
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and  the  sadden  disappearance  of  tlie  names  oi  the  old 
Armoricau  states ;  the  ezistenoe  of  a  language  and  system 
of  place-names  which  have  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  British ; 
and  finaUjj  the  resemblance  in  the  national  traditions  and 
the  national  love  of  poetiy  and  song,  it  seems  impossible  to 
donbt  the  main  fact  of  the  migration,  although  some  difficult 
points  are  left  unsolved. 

As  to  the  precise  date  of  the  migration  and  the  successive 
stages  by  which  the  Breton  nation  was  built  ap^  we  must 
be  content  with  approximate  theories.  The  page  of  history 
isj  as  it  were^  turned  OTer  too  abruptly  for  me  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  idea  of  the  process.  We  are  shown  the  final 
result  rather  tiban  the  mode  of  growth,  although  the  patient 
investigation  of  the  authors  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted 
has  thrown  some  light  even  on  the  latter. 

Note  (a). 

The  moat  ancient  use  of  the  older  forms  of  the  name  Cymry, 
in  any  composition  whose  date  in  its  present  form  we  can  exactly  fix, 
is  found  in  Ethelwerd's  Chronica,  a  work  written  between  975  and 
1011.  In  narrating  the  ravaging  of  the  territories  of  the  Picts  and 
Cnmhiian  Welsh  1^  tbe  Danes  in  875,  Ethelwexd  (Mow*  Ekt,  BrU^ 
p.  515)  uses  the  words  Piktu  CwnMtpie;  while  in  the  oorrespond* 
ing  pastsgei  HtB-JnglO'Stmon  Ohronieh  (oi  whiflh  Sthelwerd'i  oom" 
pilation  is  mainly  an  abridged  translation)  has  "the  Picts  and 
Strathclyde  Welsh,"  and  Asser  (who  wrote  before  910)  "  Pictoe  et 
Stratcluttenses "  {3Ion.  TTisf.  Brit.,  p.  478).  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  to  Ethelwerd  "Strathclyde  Welsh"  (or  •* Strathcljde-men ") 
and  Cumbri  were  convertible  terms. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  (Inmhri  is  twice  iouud  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  each  iiiue  with  reference  to  Cumbria^  not  Cambria 
or  Wales.  CTnder  the  year  945  King  Edmand  i*  eaid  to  have 
devastated  Cumbro'land  and  handed  it  over  to  If  aleobn,  king  of  the 
Seotfl  (by  the  way,  the  Scote  had  established  en  offshoot  o{  their 
own  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Onmbria  forty  yeats  previously  I) ; 
here  the  Annales  Cambria?,  in  narrating  the  same  event,  say  (see 
Y  Cymmrodorj  ix.  169)  "Strat  Clnt  rastata  est  a  Saxonibus." 
Also,  under  the  year  lOOO,  Ethelre !  Tf.  is  said  to  li  ire  harried 
nearly  all  Cumbraland,   The  ancient  earldom  of  Cumbria  extended 
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OT«r  dittriflti,  inflh  ai  Galloway,  not  inhaUtad  Ij  Cymtj,  and 
ttretohed  as  &r  nnith  as  the  river  Derwenfc  in  the  modem  oonnty  of 
Camberland.   One  oathority,  indeed,  states  that  Cambria  extended 

as  far  as  the  Daddon,  so  as  to  include  Copeland  ;  while  further  east 
the  Scots  claimed  that  it  reached  as  far  as  Stanmore  in  Westmore- 
land (see  Skene's  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  20i^).  Modern 
Cnmberland  was  formed  out  of  (1)  the  greater  part  of  the  sonthern 
fag-end  of  Cumbria  (including  Carlisle),  which  was  separated  from 
tbe  TCit  of  ihe  earldom  and  annexed  by  William  Bufna  in  1092,  and 
(2)  other  diatriote  wluch  did  not  f <nm  imrt  of  Cumbria.  Writers  of 
guide-books  and  looal  historians  ate  apt  to  aasnme  that  the  Cfumbrth 
land  of  the  ^.-^S^.  Ohromcle  means  the  modem  Onmberlend;  thflj 
might  as  well  say  that  ancient  Nor^nmbria  was  equivalent  to  the 
modem  Northumberland ! 

Terra  Cumbronm  is  used  for  Cambria  by  thp  author  of  the  Life 
qf  St.  Cadroe,  ascribed  to  the  11th  century  (see  Skene's  Ohronicles  of 
ihe  Picts  and  Scots,  IW)  i  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  following 
century  we  find  Duncan  (the  father  of  Malcolm  Canmore),  who  was 
king  of  Onmbria^  twioa  spoken  of  as  res  Ckimtronm.  la  the  12th 
eentury  Jocelyn  of  Fnmoss,  in  his  Life  qf  Si,  XtnUgem,  uses  for 
Owniria  the  variant  form  of  Com&ria  and  its  derivatiTSs.  -  In 
ehap>  xi.  he  mentions  the  regio  Camhrensis,  regnum  Camhrente,  and 
rogio  Oambrina  (al.  Cambria);  in  chap.  xxix.  he  also  speaks  of  0am- 
brina  regio,  and  of  Rederech  or  Rhydderch  Hael,  the  well-known 
king  who  ruled  at  Alclud  or  DumbartoTi,  as  reic'tiing  over  rerjnvm 
Cambrinnw ;  whilst  in  chap,  xixi.,  when  describing  61.  Kentigem's 
return  from  St.  Asaph  to  Cambria,  he  actually  speaks  of  his  having 
arrived  "  de  Wallia  ad  Cambriam,*'*  Cambria  is  also  found  for  the 
connty  of  Cnmberland  In  a  doonmtnt  printed  in  Skene's  Chronicles  qf 
iU  PicU  and  BeeU,  p.  28a  On  the  other  band,  Ailved  of  Biewfac, 
Jooelyn's  oontemporaxy,  and  thfi  Ohromcle  (jf  OarlUle  both  Mil  the 


'  See  also  3^  Livee  of  8$.  Nhtian  ond  Bt,  Eieniigem,  p.  840-1. 

^  Immediately  afterwards "  LoidaeiTitae  *  (i.e.,  Leeds)  is  mentioned 
as  being  the  "confinium  Kormannomm  atque  Cimibromm."  Here 
by  N&rm^mn  the  Danes  are  presumably  meant,  but  the  statement 

is  a  soraewliat  startling  one  ;  for  the  utmost  claimis  of  Cum^rni  (see 
the  preceding  ])aragraph)  in  the  direction  of  Leeds  are  not  recorded 
as  reaching  further  tlian  Stanmore.  Hut  perhaps  some  of  the  people 
in  the  mountuiuous  districts  of  uurth-westera  Yorkshire  retained  the 
name  Cumint*  in  memory  of  their  origin  for  some  time  after  their 
political  union  with  Korfchombria  P 
•  Sea  Lme  qf8L  2^wkm,  fte.,  pp.  181—3, 212-3, 216. 
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earldom  Cumhria,  and  the  former  calls  its  people  Cumbri ;  and 
David,  prince  of  Cumbria,  in  his  Inqnisition  into  the  possessions  of 
the  see  of  Glasgow  in  lllG,  stjlee  himself  **princepa  Cumbremia 
regionifl,"  and  the  country  Cumbria. 

John  of  Tinmouth's  Life  of  St.  Petroc  (who  was  a  native  of 
Gljwyssing  in  8.  Wales),  as  printed  in  OapgmTe^s  Nova  Legenda 
Anglim,  to,  266^,  oalU  liim  nationB  Oumbw  <not  Cofnl^r)*  But 
thwB  aeeniB  to  bo  no  early  nse  of  Ouvnhria,  Cambna,  or  Cffmrjf 
tor  modern  Wales  or  its  inhabitants  in  any  docnments  preserved  to 
US  except  in  the  older  Welsh  poems  and  in  the  Welsh  Laws.  As  to 
the  latter,  they  date  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  10th  century,  and 
some  passages  of  the  former  are  probably  considerably  older,  even  (if 
we  make  allowance  for  orthographical  and  ^ammatical  moderniza- 
tions) in  their  present  form ;  but  it  is  as  a  rule  impossible  to  tell 
exactly  which  passages  either  of  the  Laws  or  of  the  poems  form  part 
of  the  original  woriiB»  and  which  are  added  or  altered  by  later  editors ; 
for  neither  Laws  nor  poems  exist  now  in  any  ICSS.  older  than  the 
12th,  13th,  and  Uth  oentories. 

The  same  general  remark  will  apply  to  Cor  mac's  Glouary,  a  work 
originally  composed  by  Bishop  Cormac  o£  Cashel,  who  was  slain  in 
903,  bnt  of  which  no  MS.  (eTrcpt  a  fragment  wliich  is  found  in  the 
13th-century  Book  of  Lein r)  now  eiif  t«  oI  Iim-  than  the  Itith  century. 
Cormac  frequently  quotes  Welsh  words,  and  calls  them  Comhrec, 
i.e.,  Cymraeg.  The  word  occurs  under  the  various  forms  Comhrec, 
OonAnee,  Combrict  in  the  following  articles  of  the  Olossary,  to  which 
rsferenoee  sm  giren  from  Stohes'  Three  Irieh  Ohteairiee  for  the  text« 
and  his  Oanaaefe  Gloeeairy  for  the  transition ;  BroeoU,  TJ,G.,  p.  6 ; 
aa,  p.  19 :  OMMrfAer.  91 TG.,  9 ;  O.Q»  80 ;  Ocwtfoionte,  211.0.,  18 ; 
C.O.,  40  :  CttrnX  T  7/7  ,  It;  0.0..  43  :  BalcuaiU  T.LO,Al  \  0.^,151. 

Otherwise  writers  in  Irish  do  not  seem  to  use  Cymry  or  its  deriva- 
tives ;  and  the  Irish  Annals  in  their  earlier  entries  speak  of  the 
Cumbrian  princpfl  aa  "kings  of  A Iclud (i.e.,  Dumbarton),  an  l  in 
-  their  later  entries  as  "  kings  of  the  Britons/'  or  "  of  the  northern 
Britons." 

But  the  facts  that  the  name  Cymry  is  of  native  origin,  meaning 
'eompatriots,'  and  that  it  is  applied  to  the  Welsh  of  both  Oamhiia 
■ad  Oombria,  which  had  Imn  finally  separated  by  the  Northumbrian 
oonqnests  of  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  centnry,  show  nnmistakably 

that  the  name  must  have  arisen  as  a  common  national  appellation 
previously  to  that  final  separation.   Perhaps  the  name  arose  during 

the  final  national  strn{:!^c!le  (in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  northern  as  well  as  the  '^outliern  Cvmry  took  part)  of  the 
Welsh,  in  alliance  with  Penda  of  Merciaj  against  the  Korthombrian 
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power, iMtwoaa 688  uid  656;  but  tli«re  if  ao  vMfon  why  H  ihonld 
not  hm  iriwn  itill  awlur,  lay  daring  the  pverioiu  oontett  with 
Bfhalfiitli,  or  tima.  ai  a  j«4  earlier  period  whea  the  whole  force  of 

the  Boman  province  of  Upper  Britain  may  have  been  united  agaiml 
the  mfader,  before  hie  oonqnests  had  reached  so  far  to  the  west. 

For  a  valnable  remm^  of  the  history  of  the  words  Ctnnfjria  and 
Cumhri,  see  Mr,  Skene's  "Notes  on  Cambria"  (of  which  we  have 
made  extensive  usej  in  The  Lives  of  St.  yinmn,  and  St.  Kentigertit 
pp.  330 — 5.  And  cf.  also  Bhys'  Celtic  Britain,  2nd  edition,  pp. 
139-140,  143-4. 

To  the  above  notes  we  should  Uke  to  add  that  the  adjective  Com- 
inmmttU  (fisr  which  M.  Loth  euggeste  in  hie  Mmigraitionf  p.  89,  that 
one  ihoold  read  Oombrog0»9i$)  aleooooim  ta  the  uf  jnmMoot 
wxitfcen  in  1180,  andpreeerred  in  Uie  OWlaZaty  nf  QHteiperl^  (now, 
according  to  H.  Loth,  the  pzopertj  of  Lord  Beaumont)  \  ol  whioh 
chartnlary  good  recent  copies  are  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of 
Finistt're  at  Quimper  and  in  the  BihVxo^hhp'p  Xit/iona/c  at  Panj?,  "Lat , 
No.  1427  ''  {Plmigratioii,  pp.  20,  69  ;  Viit  p.  251  the  number  is  given  as 
6283,  and  a  reference  it*  also  given  there  to  another  MS.  in  the  same 
library,  "  Fran^.  22,321,  p.  749  ").  In  thia  Life,  printed  iu  Ada  SanC" 
torum,  JuniuSf  L  407  (J une  4),  Brochan,  the  father  of  St.  Kinnoca,  is 
oaUed  "  rox  Combroneoehini "  and  hi$  kSngdom  "  Oemhrooeniii  regio." 
We  nay  add  that  it  ie  pretty  dear  from  the  context  of  the  ZiA  that 
St'lfinBOoa  eeme  from  some  part  of  what  ie  now  Seotla&d,  or  some 
neighbouring  territory,  not  from  modem  Walei.  Her  father  Bro> 
ohan  was  Tery  probably  also  the  father  of  the  numerous  children 
given  in  the  various  texts  of  Cojiia'io  de  Bri/chan  to  ih^  Welsh 
Brycban  Brycheiniog,  but  there  said  to  be  connected  with  Cumbria 
or  its  neighbourhood,  viz.,  (1)  his  sons  Cyuon,  Rhnn,  and  Arthen, 
and  his  daughter  Bathan  or  Bcthan,  ail  ^aid  to  be  cooimemorated  or 
bwied  in  Maaaw  or  Uaania  (by  whioih  Hanaw  Gododin,  the  well* 
known  dietiict  itretdhing  along  both  lidee  of  the  Forth  below 
Stirling,  ii  jnet  ae  likely  to  be  meeat  as  the  Isle  of  Man)  i  (fi)  hie 
four  daughters  who  are  said  to  hare  married  northern  princee,  viz , 
G-wrygon,  wife  of  Oadrod  Calchfynydd,  Gwawr,  wife  of  Elidyr 
Lydanwyn,  Nyfain,  wife  of  Cjnfarch  Gnl,  and  LI  man,  wife  of  the 
Gairan  who  died  in  558  (see  Annalcs  Cambria  in  1'  Otjmrarodor,  ix. 
155)  nn(i  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Aidan  mac  Gabran  ;  which 
Aidau  {li  we  are  not  mistaken)  is  said  iu  the  Life  of  St.  Molai&e  (or 
Laisren)  to  have  had  a  British  mother.  The  statement  that  Bry- 
chaa  Biyoheiniog  himself  was  buied  "in  insula  qoe  noeatar  Enys- 
braohan  qno  est  iuxta  Ksaniam"  (Oott.,  Yeep.  A.  fo.  IP  top) 
or  "in  Hyna?  in  falle  que  didtnr  ysU  Bicban"  (tk;  Oott*i  ]>onii- 
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Una,  A.  i.,  iu.  15b''),  mast  ueeda  also  refer  to  a  northern,  not  to  a 
strictly  Welsh,  Brjchan. 

We  vmj  »dd  tonw  eHdeno*  of  the  exiitenoe  of  a  district 
Mllad  BtTeheisiog  ia  soathem  Sootiand  ii  faniilied  hj  tiie  oocnr- 
mat  of  thai  saoM  in  a  Hrt  of  looalitiMof  wluohaUthaotlMridaiitii- 
fiahle  ones  are  in  Scotland,  viz.,  that  givoa  in  the  foUowisg  pamge 
oiUM^ohof  TcUiiBmn  (Skene's  Four  J3o«liA«,  ii.  1JS0){  in  which  passage 
we  hare  already  snggested  (in  the  note  on  p.  9l,*upra)  that  Prydein 
is  to  be  read  Pri/din  (i.e.,  Trydyn,  '  Pictland')  and  perhapi  ^eOtk 
ytej/n,  for  the  sake  of  the  internal  rhjmc 

"Ym  prydein  vn  pi<lin  yn  adeueaSo. 
Ygguiran  yu  uduan  hrecheinaBc, 
Yn  erbyn  yn  yscGn  gaena6o." 
Hfln  (oTW  voA  above  tlM  ooojMtiual  Frydyn)  Siidy*  oaa  only  be 
the  dtitriflt  eart  of  Ifanaw  Gododxn,  which  gsre  tie  name  to  Oaer 
Biddy]i»  wm  Oaniden»  and  Dim  Siddym  or  Bdinbmgh  (aae  pp.  M>,  51, 
fHpm) ;  whilst  Gafnm  oaa  only  mean  the  teiriiory  of  the  "  Cinel 
Gabran,"  the  clan  (desoended  from  tlie  Ga&aa  mentioned  above)  who 
occupied  Cantiro,  thence  called  in  Wrl<^}i  ^8ee  Tlfyrv  Arch.,  i.  280^) 
Pentir  Gafran  or  '  the  headland  of  Gatran,'  shortened  into  Penlir 
(the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Irish  Ce(xnn  tire,  whence  our  Cantire  or 
Kinij/re)  in  the  Gododin  (Skene,  op."cU.p  ii.  86,  91).  As  to  the  Erbj/n 
of  the  pas&age  quoted  above,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  the  onrtailed 
name  oia  diatnety  new  repreieatedbjthe  laet  part  of  the  plaoeniuiaDe 
XosiwMa  ia  DomfrieiBlince ;  whioh  troid,  aoooidiBg  ie  thia  tlieoiy* 
woold  have  loet  a  flaat »  jwi  aa  have  Qowrie,  Aihiia^  BiiBa^  Altaie,^ 
and  many  other  Loiteid  plaoe-namaa  in  -ia.— Bd. 

*  See  J?oo^  o/  JDeer,  vi.,  li,  liiL 
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ERBATA  IN  VOL.  IX. 

P.  158.   Note  1  reqnirei  some  modification.    The  battle  of  Cocboy 

or  Chocliui,  callol  in  English  the  battle  of  MaserfieW,  the  Welsh 
name  of  whirh  ia  there  discussed,  is  called  by  Cynddelw  iu  the  poem 
of  Can  Ti/6-stiiat'j  (^^(/v.  Arch.,  i  246,  ooL  1)  Qweiik  Ooguy  'The 
Battle  of  Cofifi  (or  Cogfy  f) ' 
P.  298»  L  2  of  "  MSS.  of  Dimetian  Codo,**  for  .  .  .  rwd  57. 

EERATA       VOL.  X. 

Do.,  note  8, 1,  I,  for  on  rfn/f  in. 

P.  219,  note  1,  4th  line  from  end,  delete  the  full  stop  aftj^r  "  Wace,'' 
and  add  a  full  stop  after  "  Bledhgwryd " :  next  line,  substitate  a 
oomma  for  the  fall  stop  after  "  BrtUf 
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Facsimile  reprint.    4  part.*;. 
THE  GODODIN  OF  ANEURIN  GWAWDRYDD:  An  KnjrHah  trans- 
lilt  ion,  wii  1:     '  T.ious  expluiuilory  uotts;  u  Life  of  Aueurin;  and  several 
lengtliy  .  itions  illnstrative  of  the  (todrxlin  and  the  Rattle  of  Cat- 
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K,        .     1 .  ..  .h1  liy  Prof»3SH(»r  P.  •   i.  M.A.  1S88. 

ATHRAVAETH  GRISTNOGAVL,  Le  cairuedicynnuys  yo  grynno  r 
hoi  brifbynciau  syd  i  gyfartaydo  dyn  ar  y  phord  i  bai-aduys. 

Orifjinfilly  priiit  I  I       ^'  '       ^  i>.  l.'^UH.    Ropr«»Huc<'d  in  f  '  'in 

uuitpio  ropv  in  i  m  "f  H.l.H.  I'riiii'i>  |..inis- 

YSTORYA  DE  CAROLO  MAGNO.    Trai  ;  s.  J  olin  KnvMrom 

tbn  "  PumI  Mook  of  Her-ost."    Kdited  hv  Pi  .  I,  M.A.  1KS3. 

THE  BLESSEDNES  OF  BRYTAINE,  or  A  Celebration  of  the 
Queenes  Holyday,  by  Maubicr  Kti-fln.  Originally  published  a.d.  15S7. 
Rt'printod  ISH.'i. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  FENNILLION  SINGING.  Hanes  ac  Henafiaeth 
Canu  gyda'r  Tannau,  gan  Jolm  Jones  (fdrw  Vydian)  18.S5. 

GERALD  THE  WELSHMAN,  by  Hfsry  Owkn,  B.O.L.,  of  Oorpu*  Chriati 

C.'llego.  Oxford,  1SH;>. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  PEMBROKESHIRE  {temp,  Qneci  EUzahm.  In 
Oeobok  Owbn  of  Honllys.    Edited  by  Uenrv  Owon,  B.C.L.  (Oion.) 
No.  T  nf  the  Society's  RECORD  SERIES.  *  In  Preparation. 
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NOTICE. 

All  Editorial  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  &c.^ 
should  be  addressed  (till  further  notice)  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Society's  Publications,  EOERTON  PHLLLIMORE,  Esq.,  at 
14,  Worcester  Place,  Oxford. 


An  Index  to  Vol.  XI.  of  "  Y  Cjrmmrodor  "  will  be  issued 
under  cover  of  one  of  the  numbers  of  Vol.  XIL 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

1)onourable  Sodeti;  of  Ci;mmro&orfon, 

Firr  ih4  Tear  1889—1690. 


TuE  Council  deeply  regret  that  their  first  duty  this  year 
18  to  announce  to  the  Members  a  long  list  ol  losses  by 
death. 

The  Berr.  John  DayieB,  M.A.,  an  early  and  devoted 

frienti  of  the  Society,  and  one  ol"  the  hardest-workiug 
Members  of  its  Council  for  eleven  years  past,  ended  a  long 
and  honourable  life  in  the  month  of  September  last^ 

Mr.  Alexander  Ellis,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Honorary 
•Members  of  the  Society,  passed  away  in  the  month  of 
October  at  a  still  riper  age,  having  just  completed  a 
monumental  life-work. 

All  Welshmen  will  have  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  early 

death  of  the  talented  and  genial  EiHicddfodwr,  the  Rev. 
GlaniSrwd  Thomas,  which  took  place  a  few  months  ago. 

One  of  our  earliest  Bupporters  has  been  lost  to  ns  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  James,  formerly  well  known  as 
M.P.  for  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

In  Hr.  S,  A.  Gorbett,  of  Cardiff,  we  lose,  indeed,  a 
younger  Member,  bat  one  whose  literary  talent  and  anti- 
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quarian  skill  Imd  made  him  emineot  in  the  Society's 
obosen  fields  of  etadj. 

Mr.  Henry  DavieSj  of  Cheltenham,  who  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  Society  since  the  year  1874>  and  was  a 

Member  of  tlie  Second  CyuimrotloriQii  Society  early  in  the 
present  century,  ilied  in  March  last.  In  pnrsnance  of  his 
wishes,  his  danghter  has  presented  to  the  iSoeiety  the 
whole  of  his  Welsh  books  and  Looks  relating  to  Wales. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  dne  for  this  generoas  gift. 

Forty- five  now  Members  have  been  added  to  the  Society 
in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 

The  Lords  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  have  been 
appointed  hj  the  Conncilt  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  are  pleased  to  say  tliat  Mr.  Philliniore  has 
resumed  the  duties  of  the  Kditorship  oi  the  Society's 
publications,  having  been  formally  re-appointed  by  the 
Cpnncil  in  January  hist. 

Mr.  J.  A.  liiadney,  of  Tal  y  Coed,  has  been  appointed  a 
Corresponding  Member  fur  Monmouthshire. 

The  following  Meetings  hare  been  held  daring  the 
year : — 

In  London 

On  D^ember  18th,  1889,  the  hite  Mr.  J.  A.  Oorbett  in  the  CQisir.— 
l\fr.  Frederic  Seebohm  resd  a  Paper  on  "The  Oeltie  Open 

Field  System." 

„  January  8th,  1800,  Profef*3or  Bh^s  in  the  Chair. — Mr.  Jnst^ph 
Jacobs  read  a  Paper  on  "James  Howell  and  the  Familiar 
Letters.'* 

„  .  Juuuary  29th,  1890,  Mr.  Stephen  Evaus  iu  the  Chair. — Pio- 
f^uor  Dohbie  read  a  Piper  on  Seieiitifio  Esnmng  ae  applied 
to  Wales." 

„  February  26th,  1890,  Dr.  Isamhatd  Owen  in  the  Ohahr.— The 
Bev.  E.  T.  Davies,  M.A.,  read  a  Paper  entitled  "A  Study  in 
Barly  British  Ohrittianity," 
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On  March  12th,  1890,  Mr.  Edward  Owen  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  J. 
Bomilly  Allen,  F.S.A.Scot.,  read  a  Paper  on  '*  The  Preeerva- 

tion  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  Walos," 
„   April  12th,  1890,  the  Rev.  Robert  Gwyune,  M.A.,  in  the 
Chair.— Mr.  J.  E.  Llojd,  M.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  Welah 
Place-Names." 

tt   April  23rd,  1890,  Mr.  Stephen  Evans  in  the  Chair. — Mr. 

David  Lewie  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Legal.  Side  of  Welih 

Social  Life  in  the  16th  CSmtury." 
»  May  Uth.  1890,  Mr.  John  Thomas  {PencerM  Choalia)  in  the 

Chair. — Mr.  D.  Enilyn  Evans  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Develop- 
ment of  Music  in  Wales  from  an  Historical  Point  of  View." 
„   June  4th,  1890,  The  Earl  of  Powis  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  William 
Edwards,  M.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Settlement  of 
"Brittany." 

„  Juae  2oth,  1890,  the  Annual  Conversazione ;  held  at  the 
African  Exhibition,  Regent  Street. 

In  Bangor,  in  connection  with  the  National  Eisteddfod 
of  1890  (Gymmrodorion  Section) : — 

On  September  Ist,  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  the  Chair. — 
An  Inaugural  Address  on  "The  Development  of  Technical 
and  Triterniediate  Education  in  Walea"  waa  giTOn  by  Mr. 
Arthur  II.  D.  Acland,  M.P. 

„  SepteTiil  I  r  'iTil,  The  Rev.  Principal  Rowlands  in  the  Chair. — 
A  Paper  oa  "  Linguistic  Training  in  Welsh  Intermediate 
Schools  "  was  read  by  I>r.  iBamberd  Owen. 

„  September  4fch,  Prineipal  Beichel  in  the  Chair. — ^Papers  on 
**  The  Stndy  of  Welsh  DiaUote"  were  read  by  Professor  Bh^, 
Hr.  J.  JS.  Lloyd,  Mr.  J.  Iforiis  Jones,  Mr.  DarlingloD,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Edwards. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Principal  Beichel^ 
who  kindly  acted  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Gjm- 
mrodorion  Section ;  and  also  to  the  Senate  of  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales  for  the  use  of  the  rooms  in  which 

the  Meetings  were  held. 

'Fh»  following  publications  have  been  isaaed  during  the 
year, — 
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3'  CymmrodoTt  Vol.  X.  (for  1888),  Fteta  1  and    and  Boporis  s 

pp.  28 1. 

*  On  the  Const  ruction  qf  JiducatiaiuU  System*,  by  Iflambaid  Owen, 
M.D.,  M.A.;  pp.  20. 

TCifmmrodor,  Vol  XI.  (for  ISi^O),  Part  1  j  pp.  102. 

The  JPreswvcUion  of  Ancient  Monumente  im  Wake,  by  J.  RomiUy 
AlloB,  Itq^  F.SJL ;  a  separate  istne  lor  dnmlatioii  among  tk« 
members  of  tho  Ooont j  Cooncils  of  Waleo  and  Hoamoathakire. 

In  accordauce  with  the  annouucemcnt  made  at  the 
meeting  on  Janujiry  8tli,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  read  a 
paper  on  **  James  Howell  and  the  Familiar  Letters^*  a  com- 
plete edition  ci  tlie  EjpuUtlm  Mo-eUana  baa  been  innied 
by  tbe  bouse,  of  David  Natt. 

Y  Cym  nirodor,  Vol.  XI,,  Part  2,  is  in  the  press. 

Tbe  Goanoil  desire  to  recall  to  tbe  attention  of  Members 
tbe  paragrapb  in  List  year's  Beport  referring  to  tbe 
formation  of  a  special  Section  witb  a  special  fend  for 

the  publication  of  Welsh  Historicjil  Records  and  MSS. 
They  Lave  ]ileiisare  in  informing  Mciiilicrs  that  the  first 
number  of  tl)0  Cymmrodoiiou  Record  Series:"  The  Be- 
eeription  of  Fenbrokfhire,  by  George  Owen  of  Hcnllys,  Lord 
of  Kemea,  is  now  in  the  press.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Henry 
Owen,  RCL.y  and  will  be  pnblisbed  at  tbe  Editor^s  own 
expense. 

in  pursuance  of  a  desire  expressed  at  the  Meeting  of 
March  12th,  the  following  letter  was  addressed,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Gonncil,  by  the  President  of  tbe  Society  to 
the  County  Oonndls  of  Wales  and  Monmonibshire.  A 
copy  of  the  letter,  witb  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bomilly  Allen's 
paper,  above  reterred  to,  was  forwarded  to  each  member 
of  the  above-named  County  Councils. 

Ths  PamiBTATioN  OP  Ancixnt  KoHuiaBm  nr  Waus. 
To  tke  Oounfy  OouneUe  nf  WoSm  (tncltidMi^  XimmeMihikire). 
Tbi  attention  of  tbe  Hoaoniable  Society  of  Cymnuodoffion  has  been 
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directed  to  the  desirabilitj  of  amsiing  the  deatruetion  of  the  aiuneBt 
remaiae  with  which  every  part  of  Wales  aboundt  by  a  paper  read 

before  the  Society  on  the  12tli  of  March  last  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen, 
F.SJLScot.,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  eDclosed.   In  deference  to 

the  suggestioBs  then  advanced  by  several  distiTiguifhod  antiquaries, 
the  Council  of  the  Sot-icty  he^n  to  bring  ^Ir.  Allen's  paper  under  tlie 
notice  of  the  County  Councilti  o£  Wales,  in  tlu.'  hope  that  the  iu(lu- 
ence  of  the  members  of  the  County  Councils,  in  their  iudividaal  as 
well  as  their  corporate  capacity,  may  be  exerted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  mottoments  of  antiquity  that  stUl  exiet  within  the  area  of  their 
jarisdiotton. 

l£e  Council  of  this  Society  considers  it  nuneoessaiy  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  the  valne  of  the  monuments  of  a  past  age  to  the 
stndents  of  comparative  archaeology  and  its  kindred  sciences,  or  upon 

the  extent  to  which  the  interest  of  a  neighbourhood  and  its  attraction 
to  stranger.s  are  enhanced  by  the  exister;  of  such  monuments.  Their 
jireservation  has  been  recogni/od  as  an  imperative  duty  by  the  most 
enlightene  l  nations  u£  Europe,  and  is  especially  incumbent  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  so  richly  endowed  with  ancieut  remains  of 
an  kinds  as  Wales. 

The  Coontj  Conndls,  representing  as  they  do  every  section  of  the 
eommnnity,  and  acqnainted,  as  they  nnst  be,  with  OTexy  local 
feature  of  interest,  appear  to  the  Council  of  this  Society  to  be  emi* 
nently  capable  both  of  creating  and  infloeaoing  public  opinion  within 
their  several  spheres  of  activity,  so  an  to  ensure  the  results  which  it 
mn^t  be  within  the  desire  of  all  to  attain. 

The  machinery  at  present  existing  for  the  preservation  from 
destruction,  and  the  subsequent  care,  of  ancient  mouunienta  was 
created  under  the  Ancieut  Monuments  Act  of  1882,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  thus  summarised  by  Mr.  Allen :~ 

1.  To  enable  the  owner  <rf  any  ancient  monument,  by  deed 

under  his  hand,  to  constitute  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  its  guardian ;  the  owner,  by  doing  so,  relinqaish- 
iug  no  right  he  previously  possessed  with  regard  to  the 
monument,  except  that  of  being  able  to  destroy  it ;  and 
thp  Commissioners  of  Works,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
maintain  it. 

2.  To  enable  the  Conimisyioners  of  Works  to  purchase  any 

ancient  monument. 

3.  To  enable  owners  to  bequeath  ancient  monuments  to  the 

Commissioners  of  Works. 

4.  To  enable  the  Commissioners  d  Works  to  appoint  one  or 

more  Inspectors  of  ancient  monuments. 
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5.  To  enable  local  magistfaiies  to  pnnisli  with  a  fine  orim- 
prisonraent  any  person  oonvieted  of  injaring  ordeihdng 

an  aucient  monument. 

The  comparative  failure  of  the  Act  is  due  to  its  perraisHivo  and 
uon-compalBory  cliaracter,  to  the  scantmess  of  funds  allotted  by  the 
Government  for  ii.s  working,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  inceDtive  by 
which  the  owners  of  ancient  monuments  may  be  induced  to  place 
them  ander  the  Act. 

The  Coancil  of  this  Society  is  awaie  that  amongst  the  |K>werB  of 
the  County  Counoils  then  does  not  exist  any  under  which  the  olgects 
contemplated  hy  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act  can  l)e  immediately- 
promoted,  though  it  trusts  that  whenever  further  functions  are  dele- 
^jatcd  to  the  County  Councils,  care  will  be  taken  to  include  that  of  the 
custody  of  local  monuments  of  historic  or  tscientific  value.  Rut  tho 
Council  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  renturca  to  euggewt  that  even 
now,  in  tlio  management  of  county  affairs,  many  occasioDS  arise  upon 
which  the  County  Councils  could  interfere  with  propriety  and  success 
for  the  innervation  <rf  a  threatened  monnment»  the  deetraction  €i 
which  would  he  a  serions  loss  to  soholarsi  and  to  the  neighhonrhood 
in  which  it  forms  a  point  of  interest.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  such  monnmente  are  ritnated  npon  waste  lands*  or  npon  the 
sides  of  highways. 

The  enlightened  action  of  the  County  Council  in  thus  constituting 
themselves  guardians  of  the  ancieut  remains  in  each  district  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  would  undoubtedly  have  a  Ijeneficial  ellect  in 
stimulating  the  study  of  local  history,  a  knowledge  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  material  assistance  in  the  work  of  local  self>government. 

(Signed)  Powis,  FretuUni. 

B,  ViHCiNT  Etanb»  Swreiary. 

Offices  of  the  Hononrable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion, 
27  Chancery  Laue,  Loudon,  W.C., 
yovemher,  1890. 

The  Gouncilj  having  taken  into  consideration  the  rules 
of  the  Society,  which  have  stood  almost  unchanged  since 

tho  year  187o,  bug  to  make  certuiu  suggcstitms  for  llu  ir 
altemtiuu,  which  will  bo  laid  before  this  Meeting  in  the  form 
of  a  special  report 

The  following  presents  have  been  received  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
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Wa^t  and  Strayi     C^He  Traditum,  voi.  II. :  Oaeiic  Folk'  and 

Hero-Tales  from  Argtflhhire.  Collected,  edited  and  trauslatftd 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Maclnnos.  With  notes  by  the  Editor  and 
Alfred  Nntt.   L<mdon,  David  Nutt,  1890.  Preaentod  by  Mr. 

Alfred  Nutt. 

The  Weltih  books  and  books  relating  to  Wales  from  the  Librury 
of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  I>avies,  of  Cheltenham.  Presented  by 
Miss  C.  E.  Gr.  Davies. 

By9-Qone9  reloHng  to  Walet^&o,  Presented  bj  Meaani.  Woodall, 
K1V8HALL,  A  Co. 

The  Wret^m  Advertiwr.    Presented  by  the  Poblisher. 

The  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh  Herald.  Presented  by  the  Pnblieher. 

The  Welshman.   Presented  by  the  PuViHslier. 

The  North  Wnlc.<t  Observer.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

27*e  Cambrian  (Utica»  N.Y.).   Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

The  Counoii  have  pleasnre  in  annoancing  that  the  follow- 
ing airangemeniB  have  been  made  for  Meetings  in  London 
daring  the  Seaaion  of  1890-1 : — 

189a 

Dee.  17.— Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hemben.  Inangunl  Lectnre  on 
**TheTrae  Objeote  of  WeUh  Archaeology,"  by  J.  W. 
Willie-Band,  Saq..  F.8^A«,  BarriBter-at-Law. 

1891. 

Jan  21.— Celtic  Ornament,  with  IlliiBtrations,"  by  T.  H.  Thomas, 

Esq.,  R.C.A.,  of  Cardiff. 
Feb.  18,— "The  Latest  Views  about  Arthur,"  by  Alfred  Nntt,  Knq.. 

Author  of  Studies  on  the  Legeitd  of  the  Jiuij/  Urail  and 

Mabinogion  Studies. 
Mar.  11.— Peww/Kon  Cymreig,  by  Edward  Anwyl,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
April  1.— "The  Proposed  University  for  Wales,*'  by  Professor  T.  F. 

Boberte,  M.A.,  of  the  University  College  of  South 

Wales  and  Monnionth.-^liire. 
April  29.— (tf)     Wat's  and  Offa's  Dykes,"  and  (h)  "  The  Callernish 

Stones  of  Lewis,"  by  Alfred  N.  Pnlnier, Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of 

Wrt'xhani,  Author  of  The  History  of  Hie  loutish  (if 

W  n.  jrhd 111 ,  Ac,  Ac. 

May  27. — "  Henry  Vaughau  of  Scethrog  (1622-1095):  Some  Notes 
on  hie  life  and  Ohafacterietics  ae  a  Poet  of  Welsh 
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dewent,'*  by  Fnneu  T.  Pa1gmT«»  Baq.,  Profemor  of 

Poetry  in  ihe  Unlveraiij  d  Otford* 
Jfuie  24— Annual  Beonion  and  Convenaifooe. 

The  folloTnng  members  of  the  Council  retire  under  Bulo  J 
5^  but  are  eligible  for  re-election :  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Stbphek  Xtivs. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morhts, 
Professor  Kii vs-DAvrns. 
Dr.  Kkki»lki(  K.  Kubekts. 
Mr.  JouN  Thomas. 

Dr.  JOUS  WiLLUMS. 

Mr.  B.  H.  JnrKiNS. 
Major^Gecenl  Owin  Jovbs. 
Mr.  Datid  IiBWts. 
Mr.  H.  LiiOYn  Bobibis. 

A  Financial  Statement  for  the  past  jear  is  appended  to 
this  report. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

iboiiourablc  SodetB  of  CBmmro&odon, 

Fm*  the  Year  1890-1891. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  1891  cannot  but  form  a  somewhat 
ead  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  on  account  of  the 
many  losses  by  death  from  its  ranks  to  which  the  Conncil 

are  faiu  to  allude. 

The  past  twelvemonth  has  deprived  the  Society  of  one 
of  its  earliest  members  and  one  of  its  strongest  supports. 
The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  our  late  President,  has 
been  mourned  by  all  classes  and  parties  in  Wales  as  a 

national  loss,  and  nowlicre,  perhaps,  has  the  loss  Ijceii  more 
keenly  folt  than  unionj^  the  Motnbcr^  i  t  this  kSocicty,  iit 
whose  meetings  he  was  bo  regular  an  attendaut,  and  to 
whose  proceedings  he  seldom  failed  to  contribute  some 
Buggfestive  thought  or  some  expression  of  practical  wisdom. 

A  few  inontbs  Infer  the  news  came  that  the  hand  of 
death  had  removed  the  first  of  our  roll  of  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, a  scholar  equally  illustrious  by  his  birth  and  by  his 
attainments,  H.H.  the  Prince  Lonis-Lucien  Bonaparte^ 
who  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society 
as  long  as  his  health  penmtted  him  to  stir  abroad.  The 
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Members  of  the  Society  will  be  ^tified  to  leum  that  OTen 

in  his  last  hours  the  thoughts  of  the  distingwished  philo- 
logist were  turned  towardn  our  couutry  and  towards  bis 
nnmeroDB  fnends  among  onr  oompatriote. 

Two  of  the  Society's  Corresponding  Members  appear  ia 
the  long  death-roll  of  the  year  :  Mr.  Richard  W.  Banks, 
the  distinguiaked  antiquarian  and  archseologist  of  Kington, 
Herefordshire,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  HomphreySi  of  Shrewsbury, 
whoae  kindly  hospitality  and  genial  welcome  no  Member 
of  the  Society  who  attended  the  Education  Conference  of 
1888  wiU  be  likely  to  forget. 

The  Society  has  alao  to  ^nonrn  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Bidgway,  a  genealogist  of  repnte  and  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  Welsh  History. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  the  Council  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  upon  whoae 
services  to  Wales  and  to  Celtic  literature  it  were  super-* 
floous  to  enlarge,  has  accepted  the  iuTitatlon  of  the 

Council  to  assume  the  oHico  of  President  of  the  Society. 
The  Council  are  also  pleased  to  announce  that  the  nephew 
and  successor  of  the  late  President  has  accepted  their  invi- 
tation to  become  a  Member  and  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society. 

It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Society  that  one  of  its  honoured  Vioe-Presidents 
has,  during  the  preaent  year,  attained  to  the  historic  office 
of  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  and  that  in  this 
capacity  he  has  consented  to  preside  over  the  Annw^] 
Dinner  of  the  Society  on  December  IGth. 

With  deep  regret  the  Council  hsa  to  announce  that  for 
the  future  the  Soctefj  will  be  deprived  of  the  aotive  ser- 
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vices  of  two  of  their  oldest  and  most  vataed  colleagnes,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Davies  and  Mr.  John  Owens^  both  of  whom  are  quifc- 

tiiig  JjoiuIoii,  and  to  l)ot]i  of  whom  the  Society  will  wish 
every  success  in  the  new  positions  which  they  will  occupy  in 
the  old  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  losses  by  death  and  by  other 
causes  the  list  of  the  Society  shows  a  satisfactory  increase 

of  D umbers,  the  new  Members  elected  during  the  pat»t 
year  amouutiug  to  thirty-five. 

The  following  Meetings  have  been  held  dnring  the 
year 

In  London : — 

On  December  17tb,  1890,  Mr.  Stephen  Evans,  J.P.y  in  the  Chair.— 

The  Annnal  General  Meeting  of  Members  wns  hold,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Willis-Bnnil,  F.S.A  ,  cave  an  Inaugural  Address  entitled  : 
"  The  True  Objects  of  Welsh  Archeology." 
„  January  2l8t,  1891 ,  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  in  the  Chair.— Mr.  T.  H. 
Thomas,  B.C.  A.,  read  a  Paper  entitled :  "  Celtic  Ornamenti  with 
niustvatione." 

„  February  18th»  189\,  Mr.  Bdwturd  aodd  in  the  Ohav.— Hr. 
Alfred  Nntt  read  a  Paper  entitled ;  *'  The  Latest  Tiewg  about 
Arthur.** 

„  March  11th,  1891,  Mr.  Stephen  Evans  in  the  Chair. — Mr* 
Edward  Anwyl,  B.A.,  read  a  Paper  entitled :  *'  Pe«mi//to» 

,1  April  Ist,  1891,  Major  Jones  in  the  Chair. — Profeseor  T.  F. 
Boberts,  M.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  **  The  Proposed  University  for 
Wales." 

„  April  29th,  1891,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.P.,  in 
the  Chair.— Mr.  Alfred  Neobard  Palmer,  F.B.A.,  read  Papers 
ou  (a)  *'Wata  and  Offa*s  Byhes,"  and  (&)  <*The  Callemtah 
Stones  of  Lewie.** 

,1  May  27tb,  1681,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  in  the  Ch«r.— Professor  Pal- 
grave  read  a  Paper  entitled :  "  Henry  Tanghan  of  Scetbrog 
(162211195) :  Some  Notes  on  his  Life  and  Oharaoteristies  aa  a 
Foot  of  Welsh  descent." 

„  June 24th,  1801 ,  the  Annual  Conversazione;  hold  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Drapers'  Company. 
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In  Swansea,  in  oonncction  with  the  National  Eisteddfod 
of  1891  (Cymmvodorioii  Section) 

On  Augast  17th,  Sir  J.  T.  Dillwyn  Llewelyn.  Bart.  (Nfayor  of 
Swafisea),  in  the  Chair. — ^r.  Lewis  Morris  gave  an  Inaugural 
Addfets  on  *'The  Proposed  University  of  Wales.** 

H  Angost  Idfclii  Mr.  0.  H.  Glasoodina  ia  ths  Oliair.— Papers  on 
"The  Improvenent  of  Oxcbestial  and  Inttramontal  Mosm  ia 
Wales  "  were  read  by  Mr,  0.  Franois  Lloyd,  Mas.  Bae.,  of 
Bristol,  Mr.  Squire  of  Swan^,  and  Mr.  JToha Thomss (PenMriM 
Otcalia).   A  discussion  followed. 

„  Angnst  20th,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Griffith  in  the  Chair.— 
Papers  on  "  Ilome  Reading  for  Wales  "  vfore  read  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Lidgctt,  M.A.,  Mr.  J. E.Lloyd, M.A., and  Mr.F.  S.  HoUoa. 
A  diHcuiisiiau  followed. 

Three  nnmben  of  Y  Oymmrodor  are  at  present  whollj 
or  partially  in  type  at  the  Society's  printers',  bnt  haye  been 
delayed  for  the  collation  of  origfinal  MSS.  in  yarions  libraries, 

and  the  completion  of  notes  and  references.  The  Council 
regret  that  an  apparent  lacuna  has  thus  reisulted  in  the 
regularity  of  the  series,  but  trust  to  is^ne  the  three  munbem 
to  the  Members  within  a  short  period  either  simaltaneonsly 
or  in  rapid  sncoession. 

The  Jj'irst  Part  of  the  Edition  of  Oivm*s  Pembrohe.'^hi're 
undertaken  by  Mr.  ITeTiry  Owen,  F.S.A.,  B.C.L.  (Oson.), 
being  the  first  number  of  the  Cymmrt^dorian  Becord  8erie§, 
will  be  completed  before  the  close  of  December.  This 
admirable  reproduction  has  been  edited  by  and  pnblished  at 
the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  who  most  gent  iously 
otfers  a  copy  of  the  work  free  ot"  charge  to  every  Member 
of  the  Society.  The  Editor  of  Y  Cymmrodor  has  contri- 
buted to  the  Pembrokeshire  a  number  of  topographical  and 
historical  notes  of  great  ?alne  and  interest. 
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The  following  presents  have  been  received  and  daly  nc* 
knowledged  by  the  Oonncil  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

A  cojiy  (imperfect)  of  the  first  Welsh  Bible.  Presented  by  Dr. 
Powell,  of  Newcastle  Emlyn. 

Wai/s  and  Strang  of  Celtic  Tradition,  No.  iii.  Folk  and  Hero 
Tcde*.  Collected*  edited,  tranelated  and  amiotated  by  the  Bev.  J. 
HacDovgaU,  with  an Introdvction  by.Alfred Nvtt  London:  David 
Nntt,  1891.^No.  it.  The  Fimu,  or  Sloriet,  Poem*,  tmd  TradUioiM 
ofFionn  and  his  Weurior  BaixJ,  Collectod  entirely  from  OraJ  Sourcee 
by  John  Gregorson  Campbell,  Minister  of  Tiree,  with  Introduction 
and  Biographical  Note  by  Alfred  Xiitt.  London:  David  Natt* 
1891.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt. 

Critiqno  bv  A.  Nntt :  Les  Derniers  Travaur  AHevMnds  sur  la 
U.cjtnde  an  Hii'int  Oraal.    Presented  by  the  Antlior. 

The  Ideal  of  Muii,  by  Arthur  Lovell.  London  :  Chapman  and 
Hall,  Limited,  1891.  Presented  by  (the  author)  Mr.  D.  ComrE 

WlLLTAVS. 

Csetnr  Borgia ;  a  Tragedy  s  and  other  Poems,  By  William  Evans, 
B.A.,  Ozon.  1890.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

The  Calender  of  the  VnivertUy  College  of  Nbrih  Waiee,  189U92. 
Preseoted  by  the  Begistrar. 
Bye-Qones  relating  to  Wdletf  Ac,,  pzeeented  by  Messrs.  Woodall, 

MiNSHALL,  &  Co. 

The  Wrejcham  Advertiser,  the  Carnarvrm  and  Dettbiijh  Hemld, 
the  Wehhman,  the  Cambrian,  and  the  North  Jfales  OUervcr,  by 
their  respective  Publishers. 

The  Ooonoil  have  mnch  pleasure  in  annonncing^  that 

papers  have  been  promised  for  the  cui»uiug  Lecture  Session 
by : — 

Mr.  J.  W.  WiLLis^BuiTD,  on  *'The  Early  History  of  the  Oeltio 
Chnroh.** 

Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartlavd,  on  **  The  Sin-Eater." 

The  Rev.  Professor  G.  Haktw  ell  Toves,  M.A.,  on  "The  Place  of  the 

Welsh  Laws  among  Early  Aryan  Systems." 
Mr.  P.  York  Powell,  M.A.,  on  '*  Early  Welsh  Poetry. "  and 
Mr.  J.  0  WKNOGVKY.M  Kvans,  M.A.,  on  "  Welsh  Proverbs." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  President  of  the  Society  will  deliver 
his  Inaugural  Address  before  the  end  of  the  Session. 
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TJncler  tbL»  Laws  of  the  Society  as  revised  at  our  last 
General  Meeting  the  terms  of  office  of  the  following  officers 
expire : — 

The  FftBSlDSNT ; 
The  VrCE-pRlSIDJiNTS ; 
The  TKE&ftu&BR ; 
The  Auditors  ; 

and  ten  Members  of  the  Cooncil  retire,  but  are  eligible  for 
re-election,  viz. : — 

Mr.  Stephen  EtaNs. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Davies. 
Mr.  Hugh  Edwards. 
Mr.  E.  VixcKST  Evans. 
Mr.  J.  MiLo  Gkifpitii, 
Mr.  Ellis  Gripfitu. 
Mr.  R.  H.  JBVKnrs. 
Major-General  OwcN  JoNis. 
Mr.  Datid  Lbwis. 
Mr.  OwEir  Lbwis. 

A  vacancy  also  occurs  througli  t  he  resignation  o£  Mr.  John 
Owens^  who  has  remored  to  Wales. 

A  Financial  Statement  for  the  past  year  is  appended 
to  this  Beport. 
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THJb)  TBUJS  OBJECTS  OF  WELSH 
ARCBLffiOLOGY. 

Br  J.  W.  WILLlS-BUilD,  F.S.A/ 


When  I  was  inTitod  to  address  this  Honourable  Sociebj  on 
Welali  ArohsBologj^  I  felt  at  first  inclined  to  ref nee,  on  the 
ground  th&t  I  was  not  ''snffioient  for  these  things/'  On 
refleotioni  howoTer,  I  considered  that  although  I  should  pro- 
perly be  here  to-night  rather  to  be  taught  than  even  to  hope 
to  teach,  yet  I  ought  not  to  docline,  for  two  reasons  :  in  the 
first  place,  as  I  entertain,  I  dare  say  wrongly  entertain, 
opinions  on  certain  points  of  Welsh  archseology  that  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  received  ideas,  I  ought  to  have  the 
courage  of  my  oonyiotions/'  and  not  be  afraid  to  state  my 
Tiewa  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  Welsh  arohsBological 
research ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  I  have  the  honour  of 
holdiug  tlic  office  of  Local  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries for  South  Wales,  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  if 
X  failed  to  try  to  help  on,  however  little,  aroheological 
research  in  Wales,  and  to  give  to  would>be  e^lorera  any 
aid  or  assistance  in  my  power.  I  must,  therefore,  ask  the 
kind  indulgence  of  this  Society^  if  in  what  I  am  about  to 
state  I  at  all  run  counter  to  the  views  of  any  of  the  members, 

^  The  Inaugural  Lecture  of  the  Session  1890-1  s  read  bafore  the 
Socirtty  on  WeduMday,  Baoember  17th,  1880. 

.      TOIr.  xr.  I 
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or  state  nothing  but  what  they  already  know,  and  miut 
beg  that  if  we  "differ"  we  may  ** agree  to  diffbr," 

It  may  sound  something  like  a  paradox  to  assert  that 
tliere  is  no  field  of  arclia?ological  research  which  is  really 
richer  or  is  more  explored  but  which  yields  less  than  Wales 
and  Welsh  antiquities.  The  fault  lies  more  in  the  mode 
than  in  the  matter  of  exploration.  Most  of  the  workers 
haye  some  special  reason  in  yiew  for  their  search;  it 
may  be  a  desire  to  make  out  the  grandenr  and  great- 
ness of  what  tliey  term  the  Welsh  nation,  or  to  evolve  an 
ideal  hero  of  romance  out  of  an  ordinary  Welsh  chieftain. 
For  each  of  these  classes  of  searchers  Welsh  archssology 
must  be  barren  ground.  The  Welsh  nation^  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  neyer  existed;  so  the 
attempt  to  prove  its  grandenr  and  greatness  must  neces- 
sarily be  unsatisfactory,  if  truth  is  in  any  way  regarded. 
As  the  Welsh  chieftain  was  "  half  a  robber  and  but  half  a 
knight,"  any  attempt  to  idealize  him  into  a  hero,  if  there  is 
any  adherence  to  accuracy,  cannot  be  a  success.  Persons 
who  enter  upon  antiquarian  or  historical  research  in  order 
either  to  support  particular  views  or  to  maintain  particular 
opinions  on  special  subjects^  are  foredoomed  to  fatlnre.  It  is 
only  to  such  as  seek  to  ascertain  the  truth  for  the  truth's 
sake,  without  any  preconceived  theories  to  maintain  or  pur- 
poses to  serve,  that  antiquarian  or  Liotuiical  research  is 
really  profitable.  To  such  persons  no  richer  or  more  tempt- 
ing field  exists  than  that  of  Welsh  archaeology,  as  almost 
nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  ground  to  be  worked  is 
most  ample.  The  direction  which  Welsh  archasologioal  re- 
search should  take,  and  the  results  that  may  be  expected  to 
follow  from  it,  form  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  modern  Welsh  habit  of  speaking  of  Wales  as  a  nation, 
besides  being  historically  inaccurate,  is  also  objectiouable 
as  tending  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  real  key  to  all  Welsh 
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hisk^ry^  the  fact  that  it  is  tHe  history  of  a  number  of  din- 
tinct  tribea  In  the  earliest  exiBting  records  of  Wales  traces 
of  the  tribe  appear^  and  even  at  the  present  day  these 
traces  are  to  be  found  among  the  Welsh.   One  of  the 

primary  aims  of  Welsh  archeology  should  be  to  work  out 

the  history  of  these  tribes.  Clau  societies  exist  in  Scotlaud 
for  preserving  aud  publishinofthe  records  aud  hiiitory  of  the 
clan.  Although  patriotic  Welshmen  may  deny  the  tribal 
theory,  they  cannot  explain  away  the  fact  that  in  all  Celtic 
countries  the  tribe  forms  the  uiit.  In  Scotland  the  clan, 
in  Ireland  the  sept,  form  the  basis  of  the  nationality;  and  it 
seems  clear  that  in  Wales  the  nnit  is  the  tribe.  So  far  from 
this  being  derogatory  to  the  pride  of  the  country,  it  is  tho 
reverse ;  for  the  tribe  is  the  distiuctive  feature  of  Celtic 
historyj  the  distiuguishing  mark  of  a  free^  as  opposed  to  a 
conquered  people.  The  tHbe-thcory  shows  a  continuous 
thread  running  through  the  history  of  Wales,  and  this  thread 
should  form  the  real  base  from  which  research  should  be 
conducted. 

I.  Eaklv  I  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  primary  and  Tnost  interesting  ]ioints  of  Welsh 

archaeological  research  is  the  inquiry  into  the  question  as  to 

who  were  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  ol"  Wales.    The  most 

bigoted  Welshman  will  admit  that  the  Welsh  of  to-day  are 

a  race  sprung  from  different  stocks.  No  one  could  pretend 

that  the  red  and  the  black  Welshman,  or  the  North  and  the 

South  Welshman,  were  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor. 

Who  then  were  tlieir  respective  progenitors?    This  it  is  the 

object  of  archaeological  research  to  discover.    Is  it  true  to 

say  of  the  Welsh,  as  we  fioglish  say  of  ourselves,  "  Saxon 

and  Normiin  and  Dane  are  we/'  or  are  the  Welsh  drawn 

tcom  yet  earlier  invaders  of.  these  islands?  There  are 

plenty  of  existing  data  to  determine  who  these  early  in- 

liabitants  were ;  they  only  require  to  be  worked  up.  Beyond 

I  2 
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this  tbere  is  tlie  still  more  important  qaestion  :  Is  any  trace 
to  be  found  of  the  aboric^inal  iDhabitants  of  the  country? 
If  such  trace  is  to  be  louud  anywhere  it  is  iu  AV'ales  ;  for  as 
invaders  came  from  Europe  the  inhabitants  would  be  driveu 
farther  and  further  west,  so  that  in  the  fiutnesaes  ol  the 
Welsh  hills,  if  anywhere,  remains  of  the  original  people  must 
be  sought.   One  object  of  Welsh  ajrchseology  should  be  to 
make  this  search.    In  the  numerous  Barrows,  Cairns,  and 
Stone  Monuments  that  exist  on  the  Welsh  hills  traces  of 
the  early  inhabitants  may  probably  be  found.    All  these 
barrows  and  cairns  require  the  most  careful  investigation ;  as 
it  is  from  their  contents  that  the  early  history  of  the  country 
has  to  be  compiled.   In  England  a  good  deal  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  by  Canon  Greenwell  and  others.  Barrows 
have  been  opened  and  their  contents  examined  and  com- 
pared ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  it  is  possible  to  assii^n 
to  their  proper  period  and  place  many  of  the  barrows,  and  to 
say  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty  that  a  particular  race  of 
men  made  the  barrows  at  a  particular  time.   By  comparing 
the  results  obtained  in  different  districts  it  becomes  possible 
to  say  that  a  particular  tribe  of  men  were  found  only  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  country  ;  and  so  tlu;  liiiiit:^  1 1  the  territory 
of  a  tribe  may  be  to  some  extent  inferred.    The  same  process 
should  be  applied  to  Wales  and  the  same  results  would  be 
obtained,  and  the  limits  of  the  territory  o£  the  early  tribes 
might  be  in  some  degree  made  oat.   For  this  purpose  there 
should  be  a  systematic  examination  of  eyery  barrow,  cairn, 
and  Stone  Monument  in  Wales.  Something  has  already  been 
done  in  this  direction  with  regard  to  the  ancient  Inscribed 
Stone  ^Monuments  in  Professor  AVeslwood^s  Lapidarium 
Walliw,  and  some  work  has  been  done  by  Professor  JEthj^s 
and  others  towards  elucidating  Welsh  History  from  the 
point  of  Tiew  of  Philology,  aided  by  the  evidence  of  the 
barrows  and  the  monumental  inscriptions;  but  there  is  no 
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one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  anbjeot  yrho  will  not 
admit  that  this  branch  of  Welsh  archieology  has  so  far 

been  scarcely  begun.  The  work  is  much  needed.  In  the 
western  extremity  of  Enghmd  the  barrows  and  inscribed 
stones  have  been  carefully  examiaed  and  the  contents  of  the 
former  classified.  The  work  that  Borlase  and  Lnkis  have 
done  for  Qomwall  some  competent  person  should  do  for 
Wales.  There  is^  however,  need  for  cantion ;  it  would  be  more 
than  a  pity,  it  would  be  almost  sacrilege,  if  the  work  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  incompetent  hands.  Only  those  who  are 
experienced  in  such  work  can  extract  from  the  barrows  and 
cairns  all  their  contents.  Workers  who  are  zealous  but 
ignorant  destroy  or  overlook  much  that  is  important  with- 
ont  knowing  it.  They  displace  or  fail  to  note  the  arrange- 
ment or  the  construction  of  the  barrows,  and  by  not  noticing 
all  the  contents,  or  misdescribing  what  they  notice,  do  far 
more  harm  than  good.  It  would  be  a  public  misfortune  if 
the  examination  of  the  Welsh  barrows  fell  into  incompetent 
hands ;  for  probably  evidence  as  to  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  country  which  could  never  be  recovered  would 
perish.  While,  therefore^  it  is  most  important  that  the 
work  should  be  done,  it  would  be  far  better  that  it  should 
reinaiu  undone  than  that  it  should  be  done  by  incompetent 
or  inexperienced  hands.  Tf  a  practical  suggestion  may  be 
made  on  the  subject,  the  best  courso  to  take  would  be  to 
prepare  a  list  of  all  the  barrows,  cairns,  maenhirs,  mounds 
and  Stone  Monuments  iii  Wales,  and  then  let  the  Cambrian 
ArchcBological  Association,  or  some  other  competent  body, 
arrange  for  a  systematic  investigation,  in  order  that  the 
largest  ])ossible  amount  of  information  might  be  gained. 
Tuere  is  also  another  reason  why  it  is  desirable  that  the 
investigation  should  bo  undertaken  by  a  public  body  rather 
than  by  an  individual.  If  an  individual  directs  the  investi- 
gation he  usually  keeps  either  the  whole  or  part  of  whate7er 
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may  be  f onndj  with  the  resnit  that  tlie  remaina  are  stowed 
away  in  his  house  and  in  time  get  lost,  broken,  or  mislaid, 

or,  if  preserved,  are  -wholly  inaccessible  to  students,  and 
cannot  be  examined  or  utilized  as  tliey  would  be  in  n  public 
mosenm.  Before  any  fresh  excavations  are  attempted,  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  place  to  receive  the 
results  of  the  explorations,  or,  better  stilly  to  form  a 
Welsh  National  Mnsenm,  in  which  it  should  be  a  rule,  to 
which  no  exception  shoold  be  allowed,  that  all  objects  found 
in  Wales  should  be  placed.  Such  a  collection  would  be  of 
the  highest  value  and  interest,  while  the  same  objects,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  about  the  Principality,  would  have  bat 
little  valae  and  less  interest.  Not  only  should  the  contents 
of  barrows  and  oaims  be  placed  in  a  Welsh  Hnsenih,  but 
•it  should  also  contain  models  of  all  the  Weleh  inscribed 
and  sculptured  stones.  In  these  Wales  is  especially 
rich ;  and  although  an  attempt  has  been  nmdo  to  make  a  list 
of  them  in  the  Lapidarium  Wallix,  no  one  would  admit 
more  readily  than  Professor  Westwood  that  a  revised  list 
is  an  urgent  need.  General  Pitt  Bivers,  the  Inspector  of 
Ancient  Monuments,  has  prepared  a  series  of  models  of 
some  of  the  Welsh  inscribed  stones  to  illustrate  the  develop- 
m  ent  of  the  figure  of  the  cross.  If  this  series  were  extended  so 
as  to  include  every  Welsh  inscribed  stone,  a  student  would  be 
able  to  study  these  most  important  antiquarian  monuments. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  careful  examination  and  com* 
parison  of  these  inscribed  stones  will  not  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  of  them  are  of  a  later  period  than  is  usually 
assigned  to  them ;  but  such  a  result  would  also  have  its 
vjilue,  lor  ou  their  true  date  being  ascertained  their  his- 
torical importance  to  some  extent  depends.  If  the  series 
of  models  were  extended  so  as  to  include  the  tScotcli  and 
Irish  Btone.s,  to  enable  these  to  be  carefully  compared 
ifith  the  Welsh,  important   results   would  doubtless 
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follow.  One  of  the  first  aims  of  Welsh  archsBology 
ahoold  be  to  coUeot^  bo  that  it  might  be  utilised  by 
atadento,  aU  ezistiiig  efFidenoe,  maoh  of  which  is  now 
inaeoeBable.   If  this  were  done,  there  eaa  be  no  doabt  that 

new  and  important  light  would  be  shed  on  the  early  inhabi- 
tautB  of  Wales,  and  on  other  oiatters  of  which  we  are  now 
comparatiTely  ignorant. 

II.  Thk  ErOMAN  OccupATroN  OF  Walbs. 

A  kindred  enhjeot  to  which  Welsh  arohesology  shoald  be 
Bpeoially  directed,  and  one  which  the  work  already  anggested 
would  help  to  eladdate^  is  the  details  of  the  Boman  oooapa- 

tion  of  Wales.  This  is  a  matter  of  more  than  mere  anti- 
quarian importance.  If  the  limits  of  the  Boman  settlements 
in  Wales  were  ascertained  with  precision^  a  great  step 
wonld  be  gained  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether 
any  parts  of  Walee  could  be  regarded  as  free  from  Boman 
occupation;  if  so,  it  is  to  snoh  parts,  and  the  relics  of  anti- 
quity in  those  parts,  that  we  have  to  look  for  traces  of  the 
early  Celts.  Bnt  further,  the  question  of  the  limits  of  the 
Boman  occupati  n  v»  nil  l  throw  great  light  on  the  question 
of  the  extent  of  tbu  lioman  civilization.  What  was  the  effect  of 
the  Second  Legion  garrisoning  South  Wales  ?  what  positions 
did  they  occnpy  f  how  far  did  they  settle  the  country  and — 
more  important  than  all— how  far  did  they  Christiatiiae  it  f 
— ^these  are  all  sobjects  of  the  greatest  historical  importance. 
No  one  can  pretend  that  as  yet  the  question  of  the  Boman 
occupation  of  Wales  has  been  worked  ont  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.  It  is  true  that  there  is  plenty  of  literature  with  more 
or  less  tall  writing  and  conjectures  on  the  subject ;  bnt  roal 
accnrate  work,  giving  the  details  of  what  the  Bomans  did, 
is  aadly  wanting.  Becent  excaYations  at  Cardiff  have  shown 
that  the  works  of  the  Bomans  were  adapted  by  their  sncoes- 
sors ;  so  that  it  becomes  more  than  ever  necessary  accurately 
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to  distingaish  between  Bom&n  and  Britisli  work.  There  is 
someeTidencethat  in  Glamorganshire  a  high  degree  of  Boman 

civilization  existed;  it  is  important  to  ascertain  how  far  any 
such  civilization  reached  beyond  the  course  of  the  so-called 
Via  Julia.  Prom  every  point  of  view,  religion j  language,  civi- 
lization, it  is  important  to  ascertain  with  all  possible  precision 
the  nature  and  limits  of  the  Boman  occupation.  There  are  also 
such  questions  as  these :  Were  the  camps  inNorth  Wales  more 
than  forts  to  protect  the  mineral  works^  were  they  towns  as 
well  as  camps  ?-  Have  we  to  look  to  Chester,  Uriooninm,  and 
Caerlcon  for  our  knowledge  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Roman 
settlers  ?  Were  Caersws  and  Loveufcium  also  important 
centres  of  civil  life  ?  Was  the  country  so  settled  and  so 
secure  that  the  Bomans  found  it  safe  to  lire  in  detached 
country  houses,  or  were  they,  from  the  wildness  of  the 
Welsh,  compelled  to  live  iu  stations  or  camps?  At  present 
our  kuowledge  of  Roman  domestic  life  in  Wales  is  almost  a 
blank.  The  excavations  now  being  carried  on  at  Silchester 
are  bringing  to  light  various  points  as  to  the  condition  of  a 
Boman  town  in  Britain,  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting 
than  that  some  excavations  should  be  undertaken  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  Boman  houses  in  Wales  resembled  or  differed 
from  the  houses  in  the  other  })arts  of  Britain,  and  h  far 
the  appliances  of  lite  were  similar.  It  is  also  more  than 
likely  that  in  an  examination  of  the  relics  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion traces  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  will  be  found,  and  new 
light  shed  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country 
during  the  Boman  period.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  Boman 
Louses  found  in  ^Vales,  but  these  houses  have  never  been 
s\  stematicHlly  examined  ;  they  have  usually  been  excavated 
and  destroyed,  and  all  that  we  might  have  learnt  from  them 
has  perished.  Recent  excavations  in  England  that  have  been 
systematically  conducted  have  shown  that  earthworks  which 
were  attributed  to  a  prehistoric  period  were  really  of  a  later 
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date  than  the  Roman  oocapation.  Whether  a  like  resnlt 
would  follow  the  examination  of  Weleh  earthworks  is  ques- 
tionable. Bnt  if  by  proper  excavations  an  approximate 
date  eonld  be  assigned  to  them,  a  flood  of  light  would  be 

throvvu  ou  Welsh  archasology.  For  instance,  the  term 
Castell  may  now  mean  earthworks  of  any  date  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  Norman.  If  in  each  instance  the  real 
date  ooold  be  fized^  a  most  important  point  would  have  been 
settled;  veiy  likely  it  wonld  be  fonnd  that  the  same  works 
have  been  sacoessively  occupied  by  Briton,  Boman,  Dane« 
and  Norman. 

III.  The  Welsh  Chuuch. 
The  two  objects  of  archaeological  research  already  men- 
tioned^ although  both  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
cannot  compare  either  practioaliy  or  historically  with 
that  of  the  Welsh  Church.  I  use  the  term  advisedly^ 
and  with  full  knowledge  that  the  existence  of  this 
Church  is  denied  by  superior  persons,  who  tell  us  that  there 
never  was  any  such  Church ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  Wales  represents,  not  a  Church,  but  merely  four 
dioceses  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  which  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Anglican  establishment.  This  statement 
is  stricfily  legal  and  strictly  accurate,  having  regard  to  the 
legislation  of  Henry  YIILj  his  son  and  his  daughter.  Bnt 
"  The  Welsh  Church  "  is  the  correct  name  by  which  to  de- 
scribe tlie  form  of  Christianity  that  existed  in  Wales  before 
the  AnjT^ican  establishment  was  invented,  before  Canterbury 
was  a  Bishop's  see.  The  popular  idea,  the  one  usually 
taught^  is  that  the  Welsh  Church  existed  in  a  sort  of  semi* 
Christian  state  before  the  time  of  Augustine  i  that  it  differed 
only  in  some  unimportant  matters  from  the  Latin  Church, 
such  as  Tonsure^  the  date  of  keeping  Easter,  and  unction 
in  Baptism  ;  that  it  soon  adopted  tho  Latin  rule  and  became 
incorporated  in  the  Latin  communion.     Nothing  more 
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£&ls6  lias  over  been  passed  off  as  history  ;  and  I  know  no 
wortliier  object  of  arcbaaologioal  researcli  tban  to  sliow^  as 
can  lie  BhowD^  the  independeaoe  of  the  Welsh  CJhmoh  from 
that  of  Uome,  and  to  narrate  its  struggles  for  freedom 
and  existenoe.  For  |)atriotio  Welshmen  there  is  no 
nobler  field  in  wliich  to  display  their  country's  glory. 
Tho  liistory  of  the  W  elsh  Church  has  been  deprived 
of  its  interest^  and  the  documents  relating  to  it  rendered 
obsonre  and  meaningless,  by  the  seal  that  writers  hare 
shown  to  maintain  its  identity  in  doctrine  and  discipline 
mth  the  Latin  Ohnrbh.  Pages  hare  been  written  to 
prove  its  orthodoxy  and  its  nnity  with  the  Latin 
communion.  Its  real  interest  has  been  wholly  ignored  ;  it 
Hes  in  the  fact  that  the  Welsh  Church  was  entirely  mdt- 
pendent  of  the  Latin;  that  its  customs,  its  usages,  its  rites 
were  all  at  yarianoewith  those  of  that  Ghnroh;  that  it 
presents  the  almost  nntqne  speotade  of  a  Chnrch  that  did 
not  teach  nor  incalcate  as  part  of  its  system  Boman  Law 
or  Boman  ideas,  bnt  adapted  itself  to,  instead  of  destroying, 
local  lawd  and  local  customs.  It  retained  its  independence 
longer,  and  fought  a  more  stubborn  fight  for  it,  than  almost 
any  other  of  the  Western  Churches.  The  Norman  tried  to 
stamp  it  ont,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  snoceeded. 
It  was  not  until  Henry  VIIL  willed  that  Wales  should  be  an 
integral  portion  of  Bngland,  and  that  his  laws  for  England 
should  apply  to  Wales,  that  the  Ohnroh  of  England  in 
Wales  became  substituted  for  the  Welsh  Church. 

It  is  doubitul,  and  will  probably  always  remain  so,  ixom 
whence  Wekh  Chriatiaxiity  came;  but  whatever  was  its 
origin,  whether  it  was  some  relic  of  early  British  Ghristianify, 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Welsh  bills,  or  whether  it 
came  £com  Gaul,  is  really  unimportant.  It  listed  as 
a  Church  before  the  Latin  Church  had  laid  hands  upon 
Gaul  or  penetrated  into  Britain.    How  much  of  the  old 
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Pagan  wonliip  it  aasiinilatedj  how  far  its  iSuth  vaa  orthodox 
according  to  Latin  ideas,  is  very  qaestionablfr    It  seems 

to  have  possessed  its  own  version  of  the  Bible  and  its  own 
litnrgy.  It  is  certain  that  it  had  two  distinctive  featnres 
whicli  separated  it  frooi  the  Latin  Church,  the  enormous 
namber  of  its  saints  and  the  enormous  number  of  its 
monks.  Ko  enbjeot  of  Welsh  ecoleaiaBtioal  arehssologj 
desenrea  more  careful  etndy  than  that  of  the  Welsh  saints; 
they  had  special  peonUarities ;  thej  were  bom,  not  made. 
Tt  would  seem  that  the  true  explanation  of  their  origin  and 
of  their  number  is  that  each  saint  was  not  a  saint  at  all 
according  to  our  moaning  of  the  word  saint ,  but  that  the 
term  was  the  title  of  the  eodesiastical  head  of  the  tribe,  just 
as  the  ohief  was  the  temporal  head.  The  fact  of  the  saint- 
ship  being  hereditaiy  and  confined  to  paridcnlar  familiee 
shows  that  the  qnalificatton  for  a  Welsh  saint  did  not  neoea- 
sarily  consist  in  personal  holiness,  bnt  in  real  or  imaginary 
descent  from  some  heroic  or  kingly  ancestor,  froTn  Cunedda 
Wledig  or  Brychan  Bryclieiniog.'  Tt  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  on  the  tribe  becoming  Christian  the  saint 
took  the  place  of  the  Dmid,  the  wise  man  of  the  tribe, 
the  person  who  stated  what  was  right  to  be  done,  what 
wonld  please  the  God  of  the  tribe.  All  early  trib^ 
have  in  some  form  or  other  a  wise  or  holy  man  to  direct 
them.  The  heathen  Celts  were  no  exception,  and  had  their 
Druid;  the  Christian  Celtia  wore  no  exception,  and  had 
their  saint.  Bat  such  a  saint  in  no  way  resembled  the 
Latin  or  medisDval  saint,  who,  irrespeotiTe  of  birth  or 
descent,  attained  by  a  lifo  of  austerity  and  sanctity  to  the 
position  of  becoming  a  pattern  of  life  for  fatnre  ages.  The 
idea  of  such  a  saint  seems  to  hare  been  wholly  absent  from 
the  Welsh  Church  until  Norman  monks  and  Latin  scribes 
andertook  to  supply  the  Celtic  saints  with  what,  in  their 

^  See  note  (a)  at  end  of  artiole. 
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opinion^  it  was  essential  tbat  tliey  should  have  to  fill  tliat 
position.  Til  the  lives  of  Welsh  Saints  written  by  Latin 
monks  we  find  aots  of  sanctity  and  ansteriiy^  and  nuiacles,  in 
abnndanoe ;  bat  these  are  the  transparent  forgeries  of  lying 
monks.'  There  was,  in  fact,  as  great  a  oontrast  between 
the  Welsh  saint  of  fact  and  tht3  Welsh  saint  as  described  by 
a  Latin  mniik,  a-  there  was  between  the  Welsh  Church  of 
the  fifth  century  and  the  Church  in  Wales  of  to-day.  If 
the  tnbal  character  of  the  Welsh  Chorch  explains  its  saints, 
ib  also  helps  to  explain  its  other  great  feature,  its  monks. 
No  one  can  fiul  to  be  strndc  in  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  Chnrch  by  the  large  number  of  its  monks.  We 
may  saioly  deduct  a  considerable  peroentage  from  the  re- 
puted nuuibeis  of  the  inmates  of  the  Welsh  monasteries,  but 
after  making  every  deduction  the  fact  remains  that  Wales 
was  intensely  monastic.  Kot  the  least  striking  fact  is  tbat 
the  nnmber  of  monasteries  existing  before  the  Latin  Ghnroh 
came  to  Wales  exceeded  the  nnmber  after  its  introduction. 
Theexplanation  of  this  nnmber  of  religfionspersonshas  always 
been  a  source  of  difficulty.  The  reaiiou  seems  to  be  that  the 
Welsh  monasteries  were  not  monasteries  as  wo  understand 
the  term,  not  ostablibhinents  where  a  body  of  men  lived  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  rale,  but  were  the  residences  of 
the  Priests  of  the  tribe,  or  clan,  inhabiting  the  district. 
Each  tribe  had  its  own  territory«  its  own  chief  that  ruled 
orer  its  temporal  affairs,  its  own  saint  that  mled  o^er  its 
religious  affairs,  its  own  monks  who  were  its  priests.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  thoiigh  monastic,  these  priestly  establish- 
ments were  not  monasteries  at  all,  but  the  residences  of  the 
religious  men  of  the  tribe  under  a  religious  head.  VThorcver 
the  tribe  had  a  settlement,  there  it  had  a  temporal  and 
spiritual  establishment,  an  establishment  of  its  wise  men  or 
priests.  It  was  the  custom  to  speak  of  establishments  of 

^  See  note  (6)  at  end  of  artiole. 
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religions  men  aa  monasteriesj  and  so  tlie  name  became  nsed 

to  designate  these  estdblishmcuts  wkihout  regard  to  its  fit- 
ness or  to  the  confasion  it  causecl.  The  fact  of  the  Church 
being  tribal,  and  the  saint  and  the  monastery  being  a 
necessary  parfc  of  the  tribal  organization,  led  to  another 
peculiarity  in  the  Welsh  Churchy  the  mode  in  which  its 
dioceses  were  formed.  If  the  Celtic  mle  prevailed  in  Wales 
that  the  Abbot,  not  the  Bishop,  was  the  head  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  it  follows  that  the  Abbot's  jurisdiction  extended  not 
onlyover  the  original  establishment,  but  also  over  itsoffshoots. 
Wherever  there  was  an  ofifshoot  from  the  monastery,  the 
Abbot  had  a  claim  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  that  offshoot, 
and  to  have  the  right  ol  succession  to  its  headship. 

It  often  happens  that  the  localities  where  these  ofEshoots 
were  placed  were  scattered  all  over  the  territory  of  the 
tribe.  From  originally  holding  a  post  as  an  official  of  the 
monastery,  in  time  the  J]ishop  becauie  its  chief,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  Abbot  assumed  episcopal  functions. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  carious  facts  in  Welsh  Church  History 
that  there  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  consecration  of 
the  early  Bishops,  or  of  their  transmutation  into  Abbots,  or  of 
the  consecration  of  any  Abbot  as  Bishop.  The  whole  of  this 
idea  seems  to  have  been  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  As 
iutercourso  with  England  increased  and  the  Welsh  Bishops 
saw  what  the  English  Bishops  really  were,  they  sought  to 
imitate  them  and,  forgetful  of  their  origin,  claimed  to  exercise, 
as  the  English  Bishops  ezercisedj  not  merely  a  jurisdiction 
over  certain  religious  establishments,  but  also  over  certain 
definite  territory.  Hence  arose  the  disputes  as  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Welsh  dioceses,  disputes  that  lasted  until  the  Welsh 
Church  passed  into  other  hands.  If  the  ordinary  episcopal 
point  of  view  is  taken  as  the  standpoint,  the  contention  of 
Urban,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  as  to  the  boundaries  of  his  see 
is  unintelligible.  But  if  Urban  is  regarded  as  the  head  of 
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the  oluef  religiooB  eBtabliahment  of  St  Tailo**  and  as 
ike  head  of  all  the  offeboois  from  it,  the  reason  why  he 

claimed  jurisdiction  in  places  outside  bis  dioceso  becomes 
clear,  which  on  mere  territorial  grounds  it  never  was.* 

This  view  of  the  tribal  origin  of  the  Welsh  Church,  viz., 
that  the  saints  were  the  head  of  the  priests  of  the  tribe,  the 
monasteries  the  residenoes  of  the  priests,  it  need  hardly  be 
ssid,  is  not  the  one  nsnally  adopted.  It  Is,  howem, 
strengthened  by  passages  in  ihe  Welsh  Laws,  and  serres 
to  explain  various  statements  lliLiuia  luat  are  very  hard  to 
bo  understood.  Should  Welsh  archaeological  rosoarch  rsta- 
blish  this  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  Welsh  Church,  a  good 
deal  of  what  is  usually  accepted  as  the  history  of  that 
Ohnroh  mnst  be  discarded— snch  as  the  arohiepisoopal  claims 
of  Oaerieon*  and  St.  David's,  indeed  ail  ideas  of  any  Aieh- 
bishop  in  the  Latin  sense  of  the  term.  Bnt  the  loss  of 
Archbishops,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  apostolic  succession  of 
the  Welsli  BijT'hops,  will  be  more  than  compensated  if  it  is 
shown  that  the  Welsh  Church  was  an  instance  of  ^Vestern 
Christianity  that  withstood  the  influence  of  Borne.  Without 
some  sneh  hypothesis  it  is  difficolt  to  acooont  for  the 
anger  and  hatred  with  which  the  Welsh  regarded  the  Nor- 
man occupants  of  their  seesi  their  intense  dislike  to  Urban  of 
LlaudafFaud  Bernard  of  St.  David's.  The  Welsh  opposition 
to  these  men  was  not  merely  opposition  to  Norman  prelates, 
but  hatred  of  men  who  had  destroyed  their  Church.  There 
is  no  field  of  antiquarian  research  likely  to  yield  a  richer 

*  See  the  Life  of  St.  Teilo  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespasian,  A.  SIT.  I  fo.  58^f 
where  LlanrlafT  h  tomicl  un  it  'unonasterium.  The  toxt  of  the  Liber 
f/nnrlarc jtsis  in  hen.'  defoLtivo.  'Vhc  ourrect  reading  of  the  passage 
printed  at  11.  3-4  of  p.  73  its:  "  ui^i  archimotuisiet'io  LandavisD  ct 
arahiopiMiopo  Dubrido,"  Bd. 

*  8m  note  («)  at  end  of  avtide. 

*  We  know  of  ao  real  evideaoe  outside  Geofl&ey  of  Monmouth  and 
theroctf  moiitonniere  of  his  eopyistm  that  there  erer  was  even  a 
BUkqprie  at  Oaerleoa.— JSn. 
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harvest  to  an  explorer  than  Welsh  eoolesiastical  history. 

For  Ireland  much  has  bcon  done  :  Celtic  scholars  have 
given  us  glowing  accounts  of  the  Ii  isli  Church.  The  Welsh 
Church  is  as  interesting  and  as  important^  but  it  has 
yet  to  find  its  historian.  Among  Welshmen  who  profess 
to  have  the  glory  of  Wales  so  much  at  heart  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  one  will  deyote  himself  to  the  task  of 
writing  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Church,  and  showing  that 
Anglican  Giiristianitj  in  Wales  is  really  an  alien  Church  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  that  iu  which  that  expression  is 
ordinarily  used. 

IV.  The  NoBHAur  Settlement. 
Another  object  of  Welsh  arohssological  research  to  some 
degree  forming  part  of  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Ohnrehf 

is  one  that  has  been  so  far  only  partially  investigated, 
namely,  the  Norman  settlement  of  the  country.  In  almost 
every  other  place  which  the  Normans  invaded  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  system  of  administration  and 
in  settling  the  coontry  in  accordaooe  witii  their  ideas.  For 
400  years,  from  1066  to  1485,  their  system  was  tried  in 
Wales  without  success.  Ample  materials  are  in  existence 
for  a  complete  history  of  that  period,  but  as  yet  no  one 
has  undertaken  the  task.  That  the  labour  would  be 
great  may  be  admitted,  but  mere  labour  should  not  deter 
those  who  desire  to  elncidato  Welsh  history,  especially 
when  that  history  forms  the  best  record  of  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  the  Welsh  tribes.  If  Welsh  writers, 
instead  of  making  everlasting  moans  uver  the  death 
of  Lljwelyu  and  writing  high-flown  panegyrics  on 
Owen  Giendower,  would  devote  their  time  towards 
working  out  parts  of  the  Norman  history  of  Wales, 
they  would  be  rendering  real  service  to  their  country. 
Granted  tiiat  the  narrative  is  largely  made  np  of  intrigue 
and  treason;   still  there  is   somethiug  more:  there 
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is  the  fact  to  be  accoanted  for  tliat  onicnde  the  moats  of 

their  castles  tho  Normau  rule  never  extended.  The  position 
of  the  Welsh  chieftain,  both  before  and  after  the  Edwardian 
conquest,  is  also  an  important  matter.  The  dealix^s  of 
Henry  II.  with  the  Wehsh,  and  his  negotiations  and  wars  with 
them,  deaerve  most  carefnl  study.  The  position  and  jnris- 
diction  of  the  Earls  on  the  Welsh  border,  the  conflicts  that 
were  always  goin^  on  between  Norman  law  and  Welsh 
custom,  alsorequnc  mvestigation.  The  progress uud  extent 
of  Norman  castle-buikliiig  in  Wale«,  and  tlie  system  on 
which  the  castles  were  extended  along  certain  lines  of 
country  to  the  exclosion  of  othersj  are  also  points  worthy 
of  notice;  as  are  the  special  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
erection  of  each  of  the  Norman  castles,  the  ruins  of  which' 
are  still  so  conspicaous. 

If  the  Norman  tried  to  settle  the  country  by  means  of 
his  castles,  it  was  only  ouo  of  his  modes  ;  he  also  used 
another  that  is  equally  deserving  of  archa3ological  research, 
the  establishment  of  cells  of  foreign  religious  houses,  a 
mode  which  had  some  effect  on  the  history  of  the 
country.  Unlike  the  case  of  England,  where  Bene- 
dictine monasteries  had  existed  before  the  Normans  were 
heard  of,  where  all  the  greatest  and  richest  foundations 
dated  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Normau  conquest, 
it  was  not  until  Wales  knew  the  Norman  invader  that 
she  became  acquainted  with  this  great  religious  order 
of  the  Latin  Church.  On  their  introduction  the  Bene- 
dictines were  distinctly  hostile  to  the  Welsh.  The 
monastery  was  tbe  religious,  the  castle  the  civil  fortress  of 
the  conquerur^^.  iience  also  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
existence  of  the  Welsh  tribes  that  the  intiuence  of  the 
monastery  was  confined  to  its  own  possessions.  How 
certain  of  the  monasteries,  notably  tbe  Cistercian,  subse- 
qnently  won  over  the  Welsh  princes  to  their  side  and 
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iaditoed  them  to  beoome  most  gonerons  bene&oton  to 
their  onemiee  is  a  pdfnt  in  Welsh  history  that  has  been  too 

much  neglected.  The  modem  historian  of  tlio  groat  monas- 
tic movement  treats  the  establishment  of  monasteries  in 
Wales  in  the  same  way  as  the  establishment  of  monasteries 
in  England^  and  sees  no  distinction  between  the  endowment 
of  a  religions  house  by  a  Welsh  ohief tain  and  an  ^pg^«>h  land- 
lord. Thb  is  certainly  not  the  true  view.  InEnglandpiety  or 
snperstition  led  the  landowners  to  endow  a  religions  house. 
What  was  the  motive  in  Wales — where  tlio  monasteries  were 
founded,  and  the  order  of  moiiks  selected,  so  that  they  might 
assist  in  the  Norman  settlement — which  induced  Welsh 
Princes  to  endow  these  hostile  establishmentSj  it  is  hard  to 
say.  Yet  the  histoiy  of  the  attempt^  and  its  failure^  to  esta- 
btish  an  alien  aristocracy,  alien  monks,  and  alien  laws  in 
Wales  is  one  that,  from  whatever  side  it  is  regarded,  is  full  of 
interest,  and  will  amply  repay  the  most  minute  investigation. 
But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  history 
of  the  dealing  of  the  English  king  with  a  people  or  nation; 
it  ia  the  history  of  his  trying  to  play  o£E  one  tribe  against 
another ;  and  to  this  fsct  is  dne  in  a  great  degree  the  pro- 
tracted  and  snooessfnl  resistance  to  English  dondnation. 
Had  the  country  Ijcen  united  under  the  rule  of  one  man  it 
could  have  been  dealt  with  once  antl  for  all ;  as  it  was,  to 
deal  with  the  tribes  in  detail  was  more  than  the  English  kings 
conld  manage.  The  story  of  how  they  succeeded  and  how 
they  failed ;  how  they  tried  resort  to  force,  and  when  that 
&iled  to  flattery,  and  when  that  did  not  snooeed  tried  force 
again,  is  most  curious  and  instmctiye.  Any  one  who  will 
work  out  the  history  of  this  period  in  relation  to  some  town, 
some  castle,  some  monastery,  deserves  well  of  his  countrj'- 
men.  At  present  any  such  work  has  this  great  advantage  ; 
tbe  worker  is  obliged  to  haye  recourse  to  the  original  antho- 
rities,  as  the  materials  are  to  a  large  extent  unpublished. 

VOL.  XI.  * 
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y.  The  Tddob  Sbttleioht. 

The  failure  of  the  Plantagenets  did  not  deter  the  Tudors 
from  trying  their  baud  at  settling  Wales.  The  legislation 
of  Henry  VIII.  made,  as  far  ag  statutes  could  make,  Wales 
a  portion  of  England,  treated  the  Welsh  Church  as  part  of 
the  fingliBh.  Ghurchj  and  dealt  oat  to  each  the  same  degree  of 
justice  or  injastice.  To  the  present  day  tliese  statntes  are 
law,  and  form  the  basis  on  which  the  government  of  Wales 
is  carried  on.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Tador  settlement 
has  been  an  entire  success.  Its  failure  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  a  statute  for  the  further  extension  of  which  Wales 
is  now  agitating,  the  statute  that  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed tiie  monastic  part  of  the  Ohnrch.  The  result  of  the 
measare  was  to  transfer  a  large  part  of  the  property  and  a 
larger  part  of  the  reyenne  of  the  Church  to  absentee  land- 
lords. The  Church  was  so  impoverished  that  the  clergy  have 
ever  since  had  to  struggle  with  poverty  ;  the  lands  passed 
into  the  hands  of  English  courtiers  who  knew  little  and 
cared  less  about  Wales,  whose  sole  object  was  rent.  The 
effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  Wales  forms 
a  very  interesting  point  for  antiquarian  research. 

VI.  Local  Customs. 
The  three  centuries  of  the  Tudor  settlement  by  no  means 
(lid  away  with  distinctive  Welsh  customs  and  ideas.  Pro- 
bably up  to  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago  ihere  was  but  little 
change  in  the  remote  parts  of  Wales  from  the  habits  and 
customs  that  had  existed  under  the  Todonr.  *  Now  Bailways 
and  School  Boards  have  iiltercd  all  this,  aud  the  old  customs 
and  ideas  are  fast  dying  out.  A  most  important  task  for 
Welsh  archaeologists  ia,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  collect  and 
record  the  customs^  legends,  nnd  superstitions  of  Wales. 
Nothing  can  be  more  valuable  and  more  important ;  they 
contain  traces  of  popular  ideas  and  beliefs  that  are  &st 
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disappearing,  hut  wHieli  are  the  relics  of  ideas,  beliefs  and 

castoms  tliat  have  prevailed  in  tko  couiitiy  fur  centuries. 
If  the  opportnnity  is  losfc  and  no  steps  are  now  taken  to 
record  them^  they  will  perish,  and  Welsh  history  will  suffer 
a  grievons  loss  j  for  these  legends  and  onstoms  form  links 
between  the  present  and  the  pastj  and*  throw  a  cross  light  on 
the  inyestigation  of  historical  matters^  which  if  once  allowed 
to  go  ont  cannot  be  relit.  M  ach  of  what  has  already  been 
done  in  the  direction  of  collecting  tliem  has  been  the  work, 
not  oi  any  leai'ned  society/  bat  of  the  energy  and  spirit  of  a 
local  newspaper,  The  Osweslnj  Advertizer;  and  no  one  who 
knows  j1?^6-(?oiim  bat  will  admit  the  yalne  of  the  work.  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  one  or  two  periodicals  in  Sonth 
Wales  which  to  some  extent  deal  with  the  same  subject ; 
but  they  merely  make  a  selection  from  the  local  castoms  and 
legends,  and  do  not  record  them  all.  Another  branch  of 
the  same  subject  should  not  be  forgotten  :  the  importance 
of  collecting  and  preserving  a  record  of  the  various  local 
pecnliarities  in  baying  and  selling,  in  measaring  land  and 
crops.  The  old  local  names  of  fields  shoald  not  be  allowed 
to  perish^  as  they  are  most  valuable  in  tracing  ont  and 
identifying  past  events  in  connection  with  localities. 

The  proper  and  systematic  mvestigation  of  the  different 
matters  already  mentioned  with  relation  to  Wales  and 
Welsh  arch89obgy  mast  be  done  by  onited,  not  by  indi- 
vidual eflfort.  There  are  plenty  of  persons  who  would 
willingly  devotOj  who  even  do  devote,  time  and  labour  to 
the  subject,  but  who  do  not  obtain  any,  or,  if  any,  but  very 
slight  results  from  not  working  on  any  method  or  plan.  1 

»  JSw  detrahere  autim^  Ac,  from  Bije-Qones  ;  but  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  a  most  valuable  and  exhaustive  collection  of  one 
class  of  Welsh  folk-lore  (incliuling  mauj  iteniB  never  provionsly 
printed)  has  been  contributed  by  ProfeBSor  Rhys  to  Y  Cymmt  odor  ; 
which  ha»  abo  printed  many  umaller  euntributiouy  by  others  iu 
Welsh  folk-lore.— Ed. 

K  2 
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liflTe  tried  to-night  to  indicate  six  main  subjects  of  Welsh 

archajoloj^,  to  some  uf  wliicli  a  person  desiring  to  work 
might  devote  his  attention.    These  subjects  are  : 

1.  The  early  iuhabitaats. 

2.  The  Koman  occupation. 
S.  The  Norman  settlement 

4.  The  Tudor  settlement. 

5.  The  Welsh  Church. 

6.  The  collection  of  the  local  customs^  legends  and 
beliefs  of  Wales, 

£ach  of  these  subjects^  if  investigated  in  a  proper  and 
systematic  way«  will  lead  to  important  results.   I  shall  not, 
I  hope,  be  considered  impertinent  if  I  yentnre  to  state  that 
it  wonld  be  a  great  help  to  any  snch  work  if  this  Hononrable 
Society  would  try  to  organize  j^jstematic  research  on  these 
points  of  WelbU  archa3ology.    To  two  points  its  attention 
might  be  specially  directed,  both  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  both  essential  to  any  really  good  work.   One  has 
been  already  referred  to ;  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Welsh  Mnseum,  in  which  whatever  antiijuarian  objects  are 
found  in  AVales  should  be  placed.    The  other :  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Welsh  Library,  which  should  contain  all 
books  and  publications  relating  to  Wales.    I  am  well  aware 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  both  or  either 
of  these  objects.   Yet  unless  something  of  the  kind  is  done, 
Welsh  archseology  can  never  be  properly  studied.  One 
practical  suggestion  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  make  : 
that  pressure  be  ])rontxlit  to  buu-  nn  tho  British  Museum 
authorities  to  place  all  tho  various  antiquities  from  Wales 
that  are  at  present  scattered  about  that  collection  in  one 
room*    We  shonld  then  get  some  sort  of  idea  of  what 
Welsh  art  was  and  what  Welshmen  were.    The  other 
suggestion  is  the  setting  apart  of  a  Welsh  room  ra  the 
Library,  where  all  books  relating  to  Wales  sliould  be 
placed;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  making  of  a 
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flepmte  catalogue  of  aU  bookB^  MSS.,  and  doonments 

relating  to  Wales  in  the  Maseum  might  be  insisted  upon. 
No  one  who  has  not  gone  into  the  matter  has  any  idea  of 
the  mass  of  materials  for  Welsh  History  that  lies  stowed  away 
in  the  British  Museum  and  at  the  Record  Office/  Until 
Uiifl  store  of  vateriala  U  atUiaed^  little  really  good  work 
can  be  done  j  and  the  diffionltj  of  aoooBS  to  tlie  mateiiala 
deters  mamj  workers. 

Another  thing  which  urgently  requires  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  interest  of  Welsh  arcbieology,  and  which 
some  of  the  Welsh  societies  might  reasonablj  be  asked 
to  undertake^  is  the  making  of  an  arobflBologiosl  surrey 
of  Wales,  in  which  shoald  be  mentioned  every  earth* 
workj  mam  hir,  camp,  cairn,  and  all  that  is  of  import- 
ance or  interest  in  chnrdieB,  houses,  or  eleewliere, 
and  all  the  contents  of  private  collections.  The  destruc- 
tion of  antiquities  that  has  been  going-  on  and  that  is  still 
going  on  is  deplorable,  and  in  the  interest  ol  the  country 
,  should  be  stopped.  A  list  that  was  gone  oyot  and  revised 
from  time  to  time  woald  tend  greatly  to  stop  the  destruction 
or  appropriation  of  antiquarian  objects.  This  is  a  matter 
that  almost  admits  of  individual  exertion.  An  archeeo- 
locficnl  survey  has  ah-eady  been  made  in  several  English 
counties,  and  in  others  is  in  course  ol  being  made.  WiU 
not  some  patriotic  Welshman  make  a  beginning  on  some 
Welsh  county,  or  even  on  some  Welsh  town  f  '  Every  Welsh 
antiquarian,  nay  every  WelBhmao,  ehould  determine  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  any  further  destruction  of  Welsh 
antiquities,  and  do  his  best  to  render  those  that  remain 
accessible  to  study.  It  is  not  the  more  important  objects 
that  are  in  such  great  danger ;  it  is  the  smaller  ones,  the 

*  And  in  many  private  ooUectione,  especially  that  of  the  Hengwrt 
HS8.  at  Peniar^  which,  as  a  Welsh  collection,  is  ofiual  in  value  (if 
Wd except  the  oih-  iirm  of  "  "Welsh  Records"  such  as  tho.^p preserved 
at  the  "Record  OtUce)  to  :iU  the  other  ex!t;^inj]r  Welsh  eolU'ctions, 
public  and  private,  pot  together,  as  is  wcii  known  to  wcholartt. — Ed. 
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fWigmenta^  the  odds  and  ends  that  are  often  considered  nse- 
lees,  bnt  whieh  may  yet  serve  to  give  the  cluo  to  some 
difficult  questions  in  Welsh  archaeology.    For  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  antiquary,  by  means  of  such  different  fraprments, 
to  piaoe  together,  bit  by  bit,  the  subject  on  which  he 
is  at  work,  nntn  at  last  he  is  able,  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  lancjj  to  reprodnoe  the  whole  by  means  of  the  prooess 
that  is  thns  well  described:  '''Often,  when  wandering 
through  our  villages  or  fields,  despoiled  of  their  ancient 
glories,  where  every  day  the  traces  of  our  aiicestora  are  in 
course  of  demolition,  some  reho  is  met  with  that  has  escaped 
the  destroyer ;  it  may  be  a  mose*oovered  figure^  a  pointed 
door,  a  traceried  window.   Whatever  it  be,  onr  imagination 
begins  to  work,  onr  sentiment  and  onr  onriosity  are 
alike  aroused.     In  fancy  we  begin  to  wonder  what  part 
the  fragment  served  in  tlie  whole ;  involuntarily  we  are 
driven  by  reflection  and  study  bit  by  bit  to  picture  the  whole 
building  to  our  imagination,  nntil  the  complete  work  of 
reoonstmotion  is  accomplished.  We  then  see  some  abbey, 
some  ohnrch,  some  cathedral,  restored  in  all  its  noble 
beauty ;  we  imagine  onrseWes  wandering  under  the  gorgeous 
roof,  joining  in  the  prayers  of  a  I'aiLhiul  people,  surrounded 
by  the  symbolical  pomp  and  the  ineffable  harmuuy  of  the 
ancient  worship/'    Thus  out  of  the  fragments  we  have  left 
we  have  to  reconstmct  the  history  of  early  Wales.  The 
task  is  not  essy,  bnt  by  a  careful  comparison  of  each 
fragment,  howerer  insignificant,  it  is  far  from  an  impossible 
one,  particularly  to  any  student  who  has  no  special  end  in 
view,  uo  direct  purpose  to  serve,  and  who  cares  not  what 
may  be  the  result  of  his  work  on  present  theories  or  existing 
history,  whose  only  object  is  to  ascertain  "  y  gufir,  yr  holl 
wir,  a  dim  end  y  gwir" 

'  Hontalembert's  MUtoire  de  8ainte  ElizabHli  de  HongHe,  p.  Il« 
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NOTES  BY  THB  EDITOB. 
NoTB  (a)  (on  p.  IIZ,  «ii|m»). 
The  only  instaneet  we  can  think  of  in  Welsh  hagiology  whero 

both  father  and  son  are  authentically  recorded  as  having  been  termed 
or  considered  as  '*  saints"  are  :  that  of  St.  Cadoc  and  his  father  St. 
fTwynllyw  ;  that  of  St.  Llywelyn  and  St.  Gwmerth,  father  and  son, 
the  patron  saints  of  Welshpool,  from  whom  the  8i>eedwell  {Veronica 
qffMmiUu)  is  called  in  Welsh  both  Lli/siau  Ll^wdtfn  (whence  our 
English  namejCfCtf^/en)  and  Qwmerihg  thai  St.  Gildas  (who  how- 
ever  is  not,  or  at  least  not  now,  commemorated  in  Wales)  and  his 
sons  Ste.  Gwynnog  and  Noethon;  and  that  of  St  T^ilo  and  his 
father  Usyllt,  commemorated  at  St.  Iseel's  (in  Welsh  IA<m  ITt^lU) 
near  Teubj ;  to  which  we  must  add  the  case  of  St.  Nonn  (or  Nonnita)* 
mother  to  St.  David. 

On  the  otlier  hatnl,  the  oldest  Welsh  Jlnuld  y  Saint  (with  which 
may  be  included  the  old  version  of  Coijnatio  tie  2?ri/rAa«)  furninhef* 
several  instances  where  all  or  many  of  the  children  of  one  man  be- 
came saints  ;  and.  there  were  certain  families  in  particular  (not  all 
mentioned  in  the  Bonedd  itself)  whieh  each  prodnoed  a  very  large 
namber  of  saints.  The  best  known  of  these  familiee  are : 

(1)  That  of  Biychan  Biycheiniog,  very  many  of  whose  children, 
and  some  of  whose  grandchildren,  became  saints*  Bnt  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  n^imbers  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  is  stated  in  the 
modern  lists  cherished  and  quoted  as  authentic  by  your  average 
Welsh  antiquary,  the  products  of  hnndroJs  of  years  of  blunders, 
duplications,  and  forgeries,  clucuhrated  by  innnnierabh:  scribes,  com- 
pilers, and  "  editors."  Most  of  the  best-authenticated  saints  de- 
scended from  Brychan  are  commemorated  in  South  Wales.  The 
qnestibn  of  these  Brychan  saints  is  a  very  puzzling  one.  At  we 
have  pointed  ont  {Y  C^mmmior,  xu,  lOO-l),  the  best-anthenti<»ted 
ones  are  pretty  clearly  the  children  of  at  leart  two  distinct  Bxyohans, 
one  belonging  to  Brooonshire,  the  other  to  what  is  now  Southern 
Scotland.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  Irish,  in  Cornish,  and  in  Breton 
hagiology  we  find  a  King  Brychan  with  many  children,  who  all  or 
mostly  became  saints.  The  Breton  one  (the  names  «  f  whose  children 
are  mostly  not  preserved  to  uh)  is  traced  to  Scotland,  and  admits  of 
being  plausibly  identified  with  one  of  tlio  Brychans  «ho  together 
made  up  the  composite  Brychan  of  Welsh  hagiology ;  but  the 
names  of  the  children  of  the  Irish  and  Cornish  one  respectively 
differ  entirely  (except  one  or  two)  both  from  each  other  and  from 
tboee  of  the  Welsh  Brydian's  progeny. 

(2)  The  children  of  Caw,  father  of  Qildas.  Mostly  commemorated 
as  saints  in  Anglesey,  and,  all  but  one,  omitted  in  the  old  Bonedd. 

C3)  The  descendants  of  Ceredig  of  Ceredigion,  son  of  Cnnedda. 
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(PottiDg  these  aside,  the  saints  descended  from  Gonedda  are  oolj 
•        aboat  six  in  nnmber.)  MostI  j  oommemorated  in  Central  Wales,  with 
the  grand  exceptions  of  St.  David  and  St.  Teilo. 

(4)  The  descendants  of  a  Breton  (nnknown  to  Breton  records, 
though  others  of  his  sons  occur  in  Welsh  legend  and  tradition) 
known  as  Einyr  Llydaw  (*  Emyr  of  Brittany'),  who  came  over  en 
viasie  ([)r()l>ably  with  St.  Teilo  in  about  650),  and  are  mainly  com- 
memorated in  Central  \V  alos. 

The  following  is  the  original  and  gennine  form  of  the  often-quoted 
Triad  of  the  "Three  Holj  Families  of  Britain  ^ : 

*'Teir  gwelygordd  Seynt  Kymra.  Plant  Brjrchan;  a  phlant 
Kunedda  Wledig ;  a  phlant  Kaw  o  Brydyn  ('The  three  stocks  of 
Welsh  Saints ;  the  children  of  Brychan,  those  of  Conedda,  and  those 
of  Caw  of  Pict-land ')."  This  is  found  first  in  the  Hanesyn  Hhi,  a  now 
lost  of  the  l;Uh  or  14th  century  (once  fnrminp:  Hengwrt  MS.  33), 
and  occurs  at  pp.  11,  44,  of  the  Cardiff  copy  of  that  MS-,  and  like- 
wise iu  the  Book  of  leuaii  Brechfa  (Hengwrt  MS.  114=411),  a  f,^reat 
part  of  whose  contents  is  copied  from  the  Maneayn  U^n.  The  late 
And  made-up  doenment  known  as  the  Third  Series  of  Triads pur- 
ports to  be  partly  based  on  the  "  Book  of  leoan  Brechia  "  (perhaps 
the  1£&,  now  known  as  such) ;  hot  in  Triad  No.  18  of  the  Series 
i3fi/v.  Arch.,  ii.  61)  the  "  stock  (or  family)  of  Caw  "  of  the  original 
Triad  is  deliberately  replaced  by  the  "  stock  of  Bran  Fendigaid,*' 
the  importation  of  whom  from  Welsh  legend  into  Welsh  ha^'iologv 
(only  found  iu  the  latest  hat,'iolo^cal  documents  concocted  in  (rlamor- 
ganshire  or  thereabonts,  and  not  countenanced  by  anything  iu  the 
genuine  literature  of  the  subject),  uud  tiie  ancillary  details  con- 
nected with  the  process,  especially  the  links  by  which  Biin  and  his 
son  Oaradog  are  connected  with  the  Lnoios  Ghristianisation-legeud, 
form  altogether  what  is  perhaps  (next  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
performances)  the  most  impudent  forgery  in  Welsk  Bteratnre. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  some  documents  which  contain 
this  master-forgery  and  many  minor  ones,  numerous  fathers, 
mothers,  and  ancestors  of  authentic  Welsli  Saints,  who  tliemselvos 
never  had  the  slightest  claim  to  suinthooil  (or  to  any  but  a  purely 
secular  repntation),  are  deliberately  or  iguorantly  a<lded  to  the 
rauks  of  Welf»h  Saints.  Often  they  are  identified  with  real  Saints 
(or  at  least  with  persons  after  whom  particular  churches  were 
named,  who  were  not  necessarily  the  saints  to  whom  those  churches 
were  dedicated)  who  in  name  happen  to  be  idmitical  with,  though  in 
personality  they  were  wholly  distinct  from,  these  new  candidates 
f or  laintship.  (A  great  mnny  of  these  and  similar  forgwiee  of  the 
Glamorgan  documents  will  be  found  pointed  out  by  the  present  writer 
in  Bye^Qonet  for  lb90,  pp.  448-^,  482-5,  632-0.) 
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1^0Z£  (6)  (oa  p.  114^  8upra)» 

We  ahonld  liko  to  say  a  few  wofdi  aa  to  the  date  when  the  few 
Welih  Sainte*  LiTei  (often,  alas !  but  meagre  epitomes  of  loot  LiTeti 

or  mere  oommemoratiom  homilies)  that  time  has  preserved  to  as 
were  cotnposod.  Tlie  oldest  of  them  are  those  of  Welsh  Saints  who 
went  to  Brittany  and  bocame  naturalized  there;  of  whom  the  chief 
were  St.  Samson,  St.  Brieiic,  St  Pol  de  Leon,  and  St^  Malo.  The 
oldest  lil'e  of  St.  Sarasou  was  written  in  about  (300  (shortly  after  his 
death),  iu  Brittany,  but  by  au  autUur  who  himself  informs  ua  that 
he  had  yisited  Llamlltyd  Fawr  in  search  of  materials  for  hia 
Mognphj  (much  of  which  was  haeed  oa  the  informatba  of  a  eonsia 
of  the  saint),  and  also  parts  of  Covnwall;  this  life  will  be  found 
printed  in  the  first  yolnme  of  HaUllon's  Aetn  Somdorum  Oriini9 
Smiedieti  (and  see  Bena  OeUtqw,  vi  4,  note  3).  St.  PoVs  Life 
waa  compiled  (partly  from  an  older  one  then  existing)  towards  the 
end  of  the  ninth  contur],%  and  St.  Male's  Life  exists  in  a  MS.  of  the 
eleventh  century  at  the  British  Museum  (Koyal  MS.  13  A.  X.). 
But  perhaps  it  is  to  the  Welsh  Saints'  Livefl  of  (at  least  locally)  purely 
Welsh  jprofeHUHed  that  Mr.  Willis  Buud'ti  remarks  mainly  apply. 
to  the  two  most  important  of  these*  it  shonH  be  pointed  ont  tiiat  we 
know  their  anthers  to  have  been  men  who,  thongh  they  snrnved  the 
Korman  Oonqnest,  belonged  by  birth  and  education  to  a  period  before 
that  of  Norman  influence  on  the  Welsh  Church.  We  refer  first  to 
the  Life  of  St.  Cadoc  (infinitely  the  most  important  of  all  the  Welsh 
Lives  of  Saints  written  in  Wales),  With  the  exception  of  the  last 
fifteen  sectioog  (which  are  un  their  face  but  a  kind  of  ai>])endix, 
mostly  drawn  from  some  lost  Chartulary  of  Llancarvan),  this  Life  is 
stated  at  its  conclusion  {Cambro-BritUh  Saints,  p.  yO)  to  be  the 
work  of  one  L\fris,  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  identify 
with  the  Xt/Hcir#,  turn  of  Bishop  Herwald  (Binhop  of  Llandaff 
1066-*1104;  he  died  at  a  great  age  in  tfie  latter  year)V  who  is  stated 
(Ijftft.  ^md»,  pp.  261-2)  to  have  been  "  filios  Bpiscopi,  Arohidiaoo- 
nus  Chilat  Horcantf  et  magister  Sancti  Catod  de  Lanncaruan.'* 
Secondly,  we  refer  to  the  Life  of  St.'Darid,  written  l)y  Ricemarchas 
or  Rhygyfarch  (yclept  Ity  the  charlatans  Jihyd'hnarclt),  who  died  in 
1097-9,  aged  43,  and  was  the  son  of  Sulien,  who  himHcli  died  in 
1089,  aged  75  or  80,  and  was  the  last  Bishop  of  Si.  David's  under 
the  pre-Norman  ro^ine^  as  Her>vald  had  been  of  Llaodali  j  they 


1  8ee£a.i;flMul.,84,264-5.26a  He  had  held  the  Bisboprio  48  years. 

•  He  was  consecrated  in  1071.  See  Annales  Gamhrim  and  Brut  y 
l^wytoffion  under  the  years  1071,  107d,  1078, 1083, 1089  {.also  the 
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were  saoceeded  by  Biebops  Wilfred  and  Urban  rrspeetively.  Leofrio 
himself  was  prcsnmably  the  last  Abbot  of  Llancanran.  Tliesc  two 
lives  are  preserved  in  the  great  collection  of  Welsh  Saints'  Lives  (now 
torming  part  of  the  volume  numbered  "  Vespasian,  A.  xiv."  in  tlie 
Cottonian  MSS.)  written  (we  8u«pect  at  Brecon)  iu  about  1200,  but 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  transcribed  from  earlier  dootunents.  With- 
oat  having  made  a  detailed  fliatmnalion  of  the  only  other  tiro  lives 
in  tins  volume  wldoh  are  ol  any  length  <a  ptetennons  (thoM  of  Bt 
ChrjnUyw  ahd  St.  Dltjd),  we  should  judge  from  pp.  156-^  181, 
of  the  OamirihBrUuih  SamU  that  they  were  origiDally  coni[Kj8ed  in 
their  present  form  at  about  the  same  period  as  the  Liven  of  St.  David 
nnd  St.  Carloc,  viz.,  not  far  from  the  year  ll'iQ.  With  regard  to 
the  other  Lives  ot  Welsh  Sainin  in  the  8.,  they  arc  quite  short, 
mostly  very  short,  epitomes.  They  consist  of  Lives  of  St.  JJrynach, 
St.  Carauuog,  bt.  Tathau,  8t.  raaaru,aijJ  St.  Cybi;  a  tteooud  Life  of 
St.  Cybi,  a  Lif^  of  St.  Dnbridos,  a  seeond  Life  of  St.  Pubiioios 
<tafceii  largely  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth)*  and  Idvee  of  St. 
Teilo  and  St.  Cljdog.  All  these,  except  tiM  five  last-named 
doenments,  aie  ehamefally  edited  in  the  OantbnhBrituh  8<Umts, 
ia  which  are  also  printed  the  two  lemaiuing  Lives  of  the  MS. 
volume,  ibose  of  St.  Aidan  of  Ferns  and  St.  Brendan  (only  the 
first  leaf  or  two  of  the  last  h  preserved),  two  Irish  Saints  specially 
connected,  the  one  with  St.  David's  aud  part.s  of  Dyfed,  the  other 
with  Llaucarvau.  Aw  ior  the  Lives  of  St.  Dubricius,  St.  Teilo,  and 
St.  Clydog,  they  are  copies  (abridged  iu  places)  ol  the  t>auie  lives 
ill  the  Xdb,  Land.9  transcribed,  not  from  the  fueMiLib/LoMd., 
whieh  is  itself  a  transcript  not  earlier  than  1160,  bat  from  an  older 
MS.,  probably  the  original  compiled  by  Bishop  Urban  in  1192  or 
thereabouts.  That  these  three  lives  (and  also  a  Life  of  St.  Oadooeos 
or  £addogwy,  found  in  the  Lib,  Lamd.,  bat  not  in  Tesp.  A.  xiv.)  were 
compiled  under  Norman  inffnences  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  the 
same  remark  applies,  only  to  a  still  greater  d'^<jree,  to  the  Lives  of 
St.  Ninian  and  St.  Kentigern  (both  written  ni  the  North  of  England 
or  the  South  of  Scollaud)  and  the  various  Lives  of  St.  Winifred. 
John  of  Tiumouth's  collection,  made  in  the  fourteeuth  century. 


former  ehnmide  under  1099  and  II 15,  and  the  latter  one  uoder  1007 
andUlS.  Wilfrod i» oalled         in  Ma  ^,  and  ir<(^VMlw i^ 

O,  of  the  Anuafet  (p.  35),  and  Wilffrs  in  the  Bnd,  p.  52;  hot  at  p. 
1 18  of  the  BrutiuB  name  is  oormpted  into  leffrH  or  Oefrei  Rhygy. 

farch  also  had  fi  non  called  Snlien,  who  died  (see  the  Brut,  p.  166)  in 
1145.  There  was  auother  '*  Rigewarc  clericus,"  who  delivered  np 
Cardigan- Caatle  to  Bhys  ap  (irujffudd  i^Annalet,  under  1166). 
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oontaing  »  tew  otber  tliort  laves  of  Welsh  Saints,  as  well  as  tihose 

epitomized  from  the  works  already  mentioned  :  viz.,  the  Lives  of  St, 
Petroek,  St.  Keyne  (ta  Welsh  St.  Coin,  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  St.  Ccnrn  of  Llangenen,  as  Welsh  antiqnaries  and  English 
goide-book  hacks  are  apt  to  inform  ua),  St.  Justinian,  and  St. 
Cenydd  ;  and  Caj^ravc,  who  ].rintod  John  of  Tinmotith's  collec- 
tion in  the  following  ceutury,  adds  Lives  of  St.  Decumaiius,  and 
of  Bt*  Doeliaii,  alias  CTiigar,  the  saint  who  gave  name  to  Congres* 
bury  in  Somersetshire,  and  to  the  Llandongh's,  which  are  called 
iaWMkLlaudot^  All  the  originals  of  these  six  epitomes  have 
perished;  bat  John  of  Tinmonth  tells  ns  that  he  used  an  old  and 
often  illegible  Life  of  St.  Cenydd  (commemorated  at  Llangenydd  in 
Oower),  existing  "in  one  place  only  in  Wales "  (Capgrave's  Xona 
Legenda  AnfjHfP,  fo.  ccvi'".).  The  only  othnr  Life  of  a  Welsh  Saint 
(except  the  Welsh  Life  of  St.  Collen  and  a  few  shorter  ones,  also  in 
Welsh,  and  not  found  in  MSS.  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  centnry)  pre- 
served to  us  m  that  of  St.  lieuuo,  the  compiler  of  which  Life  (written 
in  Wdah)  expressly  states  that  he  had  many  mcie  materials  before 
him  than  those  of  whidi  he  made  nse ;  this  Life  is  of  the  thirteenth 
centnry.  We  have  made  no  mention  of  the  other  Lives  of  St*  DavicI, 
either  Welsh  or  Latin ;  for  they  are  allmainly  based  upon  Bhygyfareh's 
woxkt  thongh  here  and  there  they  contain  details  (snch  as  names  of 
persons  or  places)  which  are  not  in  the  older  work  (at  least  as 
now  hrive  it),  and  mnst  have  been  drawn,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
still  older  Bource«.  There  are  also  extant  some  details  of  the  life 
of  St.  iieuuo  not  found  in  the  now  exitjUng  biography  of  that  Saint, 
and  dearly  traceable  to  the  original  documents  or  traditions  on 
which  the  latter  work  was  based. 

Note  (c)  (on  p.  llti,  su}>ra). 
The  claims  of  Bishop  Urban  of  Llandaff  were  twofold  :  (1)  for  epis« 
copal  jurisdiction  witbih  a  certain  bonndary,  comprising  consider- 
ably more  territory  than  the  present  limits  of  the  diocese,  which  ' 
boundary  is  set  forth  in  Lib.  Land,,  pp.  126-7,  and  abstracted  and 
confirmed  in  the  ball  of  Pope  Honorius  II.  on  pp.  41-2 ;  (2)  for  tbe 
ownership,  as  Bishop,  of  certain  estates  (most  of  them  including, 
and  named  from,  churches),  the  majority  of  which  estates  wore  in- 
side the  diocesan  bonndaricH  claimed,  but  many  of  which  were  not. 
It  is  very  noteworthy  tliat  not  one  of  the  places  H()ecified 
confirmed"  to  Bishop  Urban  in  the  above-named  bull  and  two 
others  (commencing  at  pp.  31  and  85  respectively,  the  first  of  f^ich 
.contains  a  Tirtnally  identical  list,  and  the  second  an  abridged  list, 
the  same  so  far  as  it  goes)  is  outside  the  dioceaan  boandaries  claimed 
by  the  Bishop.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  reason  for  the 
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omiseioiL  in  tliMe  hoXlB  of  the  places  ebdmed  by  him  oataide  ^ese 

boundaries.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  bulls  of  Innocent 
II.  addressed  to  Bishop  Bernard  of  St.  David's  (pp.  54,  59),  in 
which  he  is  summoned  to  answer  the  claims  of  Bishop  Urban  to 
several  places  inside  the  narrowest  possible  limits  of  Bernard's,  but 
outside  the  widest  limits  of  ITrban's,  dioceao  ("  qua;  omnia  [loca],*' 
saj  the  bulk,  "juris  Landavensiii  ecclesice,  uicut  ipse  asserit 
Episoopus,  esse  Tia^atur  • 

*  One  of  the  places  stated  in  the  Lib.  Land,  to  have  been  granted 
to  the  Bishops  of  LlandaJS  (by  Awst,  king  of  Brycheinio^',  and  his 
sons;  see  p.  138)  was  Llingors  (corrnptly  spelt  Llangorse)  in  Brecon- 
shire,  which  lay  j^T^t  ontsido  the  limits  claimed  for  his  diocese  by 
Bishop  Urban.  1  rotessov  Khys  has,  with  reference  to  the  statements 
in  the  above  note,  directed  our  attention  to  the  passage  iu  lAh. 
Zand.,  227-9,  where  Tewdwr  ab  Elisse,  king  of  Brycheiuiogjat  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  oentnxy,  inflicts  ftn  insult  on  Bishop  Lhbio  of 
Llandafft  while  the  latter  was  staying  "  in  monasterio  sno  Laneon.** 
Lnmbeitb,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (who  died  in  944),  is  thefenpon 
called  upon  to  arbitrate  bftweeu  Llibio  and  Tewdwr,  and  the  matter 
is  settled  by  the  grant  by  the  king  to  Bishop  Llibio  of  Llanfihangel 
Tref  Ceriau  (this  would  now  be  Tre  Oeiro  or  Tre  Giro),  otherwise  LI. 
Meibion  Gratlann  (see  also  ib.,  244),  which  had  previously  been 
granted  by  another  Tewdwr,  the  sou  of  Bhain,  to  (jwrfan,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  (see  pp.  158  160).  This  place  is  iu  the  Lib.  Land.,  pp. 
413,  409,  donbtingly  identified  with  Llanfihangel  Owm  Da,  on  the 
ground  of  one  of  the  MS.  transoripts  of  the  original  MS.  nading 
the  name  of  the  stream  mentioned  in  the  honndaries  at  pp.  IfiO,  228» 
as  "  lliangoU  "  (which  is  the  name  of  the  river  at  LI.  Cwm  Dn)  in 
the  first  of  these  two  places  ;  but  the  MS.  reads  Tcmguel  at  p.  1^, 
and  Tatujelel  at  p.  228  (fee  Rhys  and  Evans'  Book  of  IJann  Dav,  pp. 
168,  2:!8),  and  there  can  be  littlo  or  no  doubt  that  the  word  tnirel, 
•quiet,' is  intended;  that  the  stream  meant  is  identical  with  the 
^\t/if  Taucl  in  the  boundary  of  IJangors  at  Lib.  Land.,  p.  138,  a 
tributary  of  the  Llyfni ;  and  that  the  church  JueuuL  is  Liaulihaugel 
Taly  Llyn.whioh  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Llyfni  and  adjacent 
to  Llangors.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  ohnrch  of  the  parish' 
adjaoent  to  Llangors  on  the  other  side,  yis.,  Catherine  (anciently 
Llanfihangel  Cuthedine,  as  in  Lcland's  J/jiurar^,  1769,  vol.  fo. 

is  also  dedicated  to  St.  Michael ;  it  and  Llanfihangel  Tal  y  Llyn 
are  just  outside  the  boundaries  claimed  by  Bishop  Urban,  whilst 
Ijlanfihan^el  Cwm  Dn  was  just  within  tliera.  It  should  be  added 
that  Lloufihaugel  Cwm  Du  is  meutiuucd  ia  the  Lib.  Land.,  at 
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Anot1i«r  Botewortliy  polat  l<Ar  stadeato  of  the  Lihtr  Xttrnda- 
nentis  (of  which  a  thorongUj  tnutworihy  aditbn  is  now  beiiig 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Gwenog^ryn  Evans,  to  sapersede  the  old 

edition,  which  swarms  with  tcxtiial  bluuilcrs)  is  that  while  the  listn 
in  the  BuIIh  on  pp.  al,  41,  and  80  contain  aomc  places  which  are  not 
elsewhere  in  the  Lartif.  specified  as  having  been  gr;tnt*-d  to  the 
see,  they  omit  far  more  places  lyiug  within  the  limits  claimed  for 
the  diooese,  the  grants  of  which  places  to  the  See  of  Llandaff  are 
vQoocded  or  f  otty  Mi  lortb  in  the  samo  book. 

With  zeferoDoe  to  tbe  theory  that  some  <tt  Urbaa's  daima  mally 
TtpreBented  the  sorri^  of  the  juriecUctton  of  the  mtekimoH€uterium 
of  Llandaff  over  the  rabordinate  eBtablUbxnente  both  ivxtbin  and 
without  the  diocese,  it  is  a  very  strikillg  fact  that  every  place  now 
or  ever  called  "  Llandeilo,"  or  known  to  be  dedicated  to  St,  Teilo 
(with  the  exception  of  Llandeilo  at  Hentland^  in  Herefordshire,  and 
the  posBihlt)  exceptions  of  Trelech  a'r  Bettws  in  Carmarthenshire, 
which  we  suspect  to  be  identical  with  the  Llandeilo  Tref  j  Ceruy  w 


p.  207,  where  it  is  described  as  the  "ecclesia  Sancti  Michael"  "in 
Tstratyn  ;"  the  other  two  Llanfihangels  just  mentioned  wore  ontsido 
the  liiuita  uf  Y^trad-yw.  At  p.  2W  a  third  cbiirch  in  thisj  part  ot 
Brycheiniog,  Llau  y  Ueuddeg  Saint,  in  alt>u  meutioued  a.^  claimed  by 
Llandaff;  it  was  wilhia  or  adjacent  to  Uangors,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  end  of  p,  138.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to 
note  that  the  cfanxeh  of  Uaagort  is  dedicated  to  St  Faulinus,  a  saint 
ehiefly  known  as  the  teacher  of  St-  David. 

*  This  church  was  in  the  same  enclosure  (in  todem  ctcmeterio)  as 
the  earlier  church  dedicated  to  St.  Diibricins.  See  TJh.  Land.,  p, 
2Cn,  where  a  list  of  the  churches  ol'  Er^in^' or  Arclieulield  will  be 
found.  In  that  list  JftuUnn  JJibric  or  Jlentland  and  Lttiiii  Tj/<liue 
(or  Lanntiduic,  p.  201)  arij  mentioned  aa  dlilcrent  churches  i  and  it 
seems  almost  if  not  quite  certain  that  the  Ilenllaun  Tituic  (also  on 
the  Wye)  of  LUb,  laml.,  pp-  ^74^  which  was  granted  to  the 
Bishops  of  Llandaff,  was  identical  with  Llandydiwg,  not  with 
Hentland.  Probably  Llwi-dydiwg  is  identical  with  I^ton  (called 
JDulee$ion  in  the  Tax.  Eccl,  p.  160,  ooL  2),  which  was  in  Brging,  and 
whoM  church  adjoins  the  Wye. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  found  two  more  exceptions,  viz., 
the  church  of  Brochfa,  dedicated  to  St.  Teilo,  and  Ca}>cl  Teilu  in  the 
parish  of  Talley  (Taf  y  I.h/rk  iit).  But  it  in  by  no  uieang  certain 
that  theae  places  may  not  be  identical  with  some  o£  the  places  in 
Cantref  Mawr  claimed  by  the  Bishops  of  Uandaff  in  the  Lib.  Land., 
which  placet  there  bear  other  names  that  cannot  now  be  identified. 

•  m  Ltmd^  117. 244, 863, 521. 
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claimed  bj  Urban,  Llandeloi,  the  derivation  of  whose  name  from  St. 
Teilo  we  doubt  without  farther  evidence,  and  Merthyr  Dovan,  which 
'pre8umal»!y  }md  an  ofirlier  dedication  to  Dyfan),  was  claimed  by 
Bishop  U)  lian  as  the  property  of  his  See.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  any  of  the  many  place«  called  "  Llanddewi,"  or 
dedicated  to  St.  David,  within  the  diocese  of  Llaudaff  were  ever 
claimed,  either  ecclesiasticallj  or  otherwise,  by  the  Bishops  of  St. 
David's.  Bat  wo  only  have  ono  side  of  the  ease  preeestod  tot  ns, 
the  old  records  of  St  David's  having  long  siaoe  perished.* 

It  is  of  oonrse  possible  that  in  some  uhses  where  no  grant  of  the 
estates  has  been  preserved  to  ns,  but  we  Himpl^^  h  i  vt-  t>te  stateniMit 
that  such  and  such  a  church  (or  maybe  parish— for  if  we  are  merely 
givPTi  pnoh  a  name  as  Lh-^ndeih  Cilrhedyn,^  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  church,  or  parish,  or  merely  territory  inclusive  of  the  chnrch 
is  meant)  was  claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the  claiui  may 
not  iiave  been  one  for  more  or  leBB  com^>lute  ownership,  but  fur 
some  kind  of  does,  or  merely  for  some  eoolesiastioal  jnriadietion. 
Bat  in  truth  the  whole  snl^Jeet  requires  working  out  by  some  one 
who  will  make  it  the  object  of  special  research,  and  bring  to  his 
task  a  thorough  knowledge,  not  only  of  Welsh  (undent  and 
modem)  and  of  Welsh  topography,  but  also  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  clinrcbcB.  But  un- 
fortunately Wales  has  as  yet  shown  no  disposition  to  produce 
Todds  or  Beeves  -. 

*  It  appears  from  Gtraldns*  D0  /«re  H  Stetiu  MemvetuiB  JSeeU" 
n»,  ^.,that  the  first  non- Welsh  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  Wilfred  (we 
presume  he  was  not  a  Welshman),  Bernard,  and  David,  were  more 
noted  for  parting  with  than  for  reclaiming  the  possessions  of  their 
See,  Amongst  these  possessions  was  Cenarth  (anciently  called 
Cenarth  Mawr,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  G^arth  Bt/c/tan,  near  Pem- 
broke), which  was  also  claimed  by  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff.  See  tho 
Bolls  Edition  of  Giraldus'  Works,  iii.  162,  and  Lib.  Laud.,  120-2, 244. 

The  fMxerntm  of  St.  Ishmael's  in  Bhds  or  Boose  (Gtraldas,  ni. 
154),  if  (as  appears  from  passages  in  the  Ltfe  8t.  Oaradae  in 
Oapgrave's  Neva  Legtnda  Aiifflim,  f o.  Iv**,  and  in  Owen's  WeUh  Law, 
i.  558,  ii.  790)  identical  with  the  ''Lann  issan  mainaur"  in  Rhos  of 
Lib.  Land.,  54,  60,  117,  244,  was  also  claimed  by  both  Bishops. 
Mathry  (see  Lib.  Land.,  120-2,244)  was  also,  wo  believe,  so  claimed. 

We  may  add  that  there  was  at  least  one,  and  probably  were  two 
or  three  places,  which  were  claimed  both  by  Llancarvan  and  by 
Llandaff.  At  p.  232  we  actually  find  a  grant  of  Llancarvan  itself 
to  Llanilaft ;  but  made  to  Bishop  Gwgon,  who  aUo  held  the  Abbacy  of 
Llancarvan.  '  I^.  Land.,  117, 244. 
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I  HAVE  been  asked  to  contribate  some  recommendatious  as 
to  "  Tho  Publication  of  Wehh  Eistoncal  Records."  The 
field  embraced  by  this  term  is  a  very  wide  one;  but  1 
propose  to  confine  my  present  remarks  to  records  (I) 
the  hutorical  charaoter  and  importanoe  of  which  is  be* 
yond  all  qoMtioOj  (2)  the  infcereat  of  whioh  la  snoh  as 
to  appeal  to  the  gnreateet  number  both  of  historioal  re- 
searchers and  of  general  readers,  and  (3)  which  I  see  no 
present  prospect  of  being  adequately  edited  and  pre- 
sented to  the  world  by  any  form  of  private  enterprise. 

I  refer  to  the  two  series  of  Welsh  historical 
OhionioleSj  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Welah^  which  to- 
gether embrace  ilie  period  between  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  and  tbe  death  of  Llewelyn  ap  Gmffndd ;  and  are 
known  respectively  by  the  loose  generic  names  of  Annales 
Cainhncr  and  lirut  y  Tynnjsogion. 

The  general  public  is  under  considerablo  misapprehensions 
on  tbe  snbject  of  these  Welsh  Chronicles.  First,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  ail  of  them  haye  been  printed ;  and  seoondly,  that 

1  Bead  before  the  Cymmrodorion  Section  of  the  National  Eistedd- 
fod at  Bnooa  on  Angost  29th,  1889.  The  attention  of  readers  of 
this  paper  is  paitioolarly  oaOad  to  aote  7  on  page  162,  and  ths  last 
pangiaph  of  aote  8  oa  pt^  160,  nifin. 
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such  of  them  as  have  been  printed  have  been  adequately 
fuid  competently  edited.  How  far  both  theae  ideas  aie 
from  ike  tmth  it  will  be  my  endeayonr  to  show  you  in 
this  paper.   To  that  end  I  will  now  proceed  to  give 

yon  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  of  the  various 
chronicles,  the  MSS.  iu  wliich  they  are  contained,  and 
of  the  so-called  editions  in  which  some  of  thein  have 
boon  given  to  the  world.  And  I  will  append  some 
BUggestions  as  to  how  these  works  ought  to  be  brought 
out  in  a  complete  and ,  soholarly  fonn»  and  so  as  to-be 
of  general  use  and  interest,  not  only  to  scholars  and 
students,  but  to  the  pablic  at  large. 

And  first  I  will  take  the  series  of  Welsh  annals 
written  in  the  Latin  langaage  and  generally  known  as  the 
AnnaUa  Camhrix. 

The  oldest  document  now  existing  which  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  a  chronicle  of  Welsh  a&drs  consists  of  some 
loose  historical  memoranda^  taoked  on  with  little  ai^ 
raugement  and  little  or  no  chronology  to  a  series  of 
genealogies  of  several  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Anglo- fSaxon 
Heptarchy.  These  genealoL^ies  are  shown  by  their  contents 
to  have  been  originally  composed  by  some  Welshman  of 
Korthumbria  or  Cumbria^  perhaps  ai  Lindisfarne,  towards 
the. end  of  the  seyenth  century,  and  subsequently  added  to 
by  some  other  Welshman  or  Welshmen,  the  last  additions 
whose  date  we  can  fix  having  been  made  about  100  years 
later.  Tho  ktest-dated  person  named  in  the  newer 
portion  (§  60)  ifj  king  Ecgfrith  of  Mercia,  who  died 
in  79G,  iu  the  same  year  as  his  father,  the  celebrated 
Ofia.^  Some  of  the  disconnected  memoranda^  such  as 

*  Behiting  mainly  to  early  Northumbrian  hiitoiyi  sad  to  the  wars 
of  the  Korttiumlinan  kings,  first  with  the  Welah  princes  of  '*The 
TSw^*      Oogledd^,  v  hose  territories  th oj  largely  amiexed,  and 

subsequently  with  Penda  and  the  kings  of  Gwynedd. 

*  Mr.  Skm  entirely  overlooks  the  passage  in  which  Ecgfrith  and 
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the  woll-known  one  (§  62)  which  records  the  conqaertof 
Gwynedd  hj  Caxiedda  and  his  eight  sons  (the  date  of 
which  event  is  there  fixed  at  a  period  not  later  than  etrea 
401),  and  mentiohs  the  poets  Anenrin  and  lUiessin  and 

three  other  poets  less  known  to  fame  '  (oil  of  whom 

Olia  arc  moutioned  when  he  9a\'s  {Fovr  Bools,  i.  ^7-8)  that  this 
documeut  '*  uiust  havo  beeu  coiupiicd  shdrtly  after  738,  as  that  is  the 
latest  date  to  which  the  history  of  any  of  tlic  Saxon  kingdoms  is 
brought  duwu.''  What  lie  refers  to  the  mention  (§  Gl)  oi  Eadberht, 
who  tnoeeeded  to  the  Ungdom  of  Korthnnlida  ift  788^  abdicated  in 
767,  and  died  in  768 1  lus  hvother  Bogberht.  also  there  mentioned  as 
"  Bidiop^*'  was  Arohbidiop  of  York  from  785  to  766.  H.  de  ht  Bor- 
derie,  when  he  8ay8  iu  L*ffi»ioria  Briionumt  pp.  10-11,  that,  after 
the  Genealogt§i  had  been  cfflnpleted  in  about  685 — 690  (which  may 
be  correct  enough),  "  there  were  added  to  them  in  the  eighth  century 
.  certain  name?'  of  prince*?  which  carry  the  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Mercia  down  to  7it>,  and  of  lliose  ot  Northnnibria  down  to  738," 
copies  Air.  Skene's  mistake  and  a  ids  another  of  his  own.  His  date 
716  mubt  refer  to  the  buccebtiion  iu  that  year  oi  ^thelbald,  whose 
name  begine  tbe  last  Mntenoe  hot  one  of  the  seoticai  (§  60)  relating 
to  the  Hereaaa  Idnge.  Bat  M.  de  la  Borderie  has  omitted  to  fsad 
the  hut  sentenoe  d  the  section,  which  gives  the  genealogy  of  Bcgferth, 
eon  of  Offa. 

*  Viz.  Talhaiarn  Tad  Awen,  Cian  Gwenith  Gwawd»  and  **  Bluch- 
bard."  It  is  the  last  name  which  used  to  be — and  probably  is  still 
by  many— considered  to  represent  Llytcarch  H6n;  as  to  which  it 
may  be  said  that  Loumarch  (see  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  171  top)  or 
L'  unuirvk,  the  old  forms  of  the  name  whicli  we  now  write  and  pro- 
nounce Llifwanh,  are  words  extremely  unlikely  to  have  been  scribally 
oonfnsed  with  Bluekba/rd*  With  the  foimation  of  the  last  word  we 
may  compare  that  of  tbe  name  of  "  SVUtfardd,  the  poet  of  Uxien  " 
CMad  No.  11,  in  Skene's  J^Bookt,  m  468X  and  with  Bluek-  (which 
perse  might  be  either  T!hvch  or  lilucli  in  modem  Welsh)  the  Breton 
word  bloH'-'h  'benrdl  ss.'  Possibly  we  have  the  same  word  in  the 
epithet  of  Mi  J-lwh  [  D'jnk  of  JAann  Ddr,  j).  277,1.  l),an  l  (iu  a 
(orrnpted  form)  in  tluit  of  the  personage  variously  named  in  the 
]>edigree.s  of  the  Donietian  royal  line  "  Elgaii  Wefys  Fflwrh"  (Twra 
Sh6u  Catti'ti  Touii  Jiuok  of  Pedigrees,  pp.  C,  U)  and  J^lyun  Wefyl- 
Hwch  (Cardifi!  copy  of  Hanesyn  H^Uf  p.  77).  As  to  Llywaroh  Hdn, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  be  ever  was  a  poet,  bejond  the  fact  tbnt 

YQIb  XI.  L 
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it  places  in  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century),  may 
(but  equally  well  may  not)  be  subsequent  additions,  made 
from  100  to  150  years  later.^  The  whole  of  ihia  short 
compositioQ  has  providentially  escaped  destruction  by  an 
accident  which  caused  it  to  be  tacked  on  as  a  sort  of  his<- 
torical  appendix  to  the  tract  on  the  Battles  of  Arthur,  which 
itself  forms  the  final  cliaptor  of  the  romantic,  and  therefore 
popular,  work  known  as  ISennius'  Ristoria  Britonum, 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  farther  on  this  document, 
which  has  been  printed  (with  a  smaller  percentage  of  mis^ 
takes  than  is  unhappily  usual  in  the  editing  of  any  doou-> 
ment  of  Welsh  interest)  in  Steveneon  and  San  Martens 
editions  of  Neiaiius  (§§  57 — 06),  is  proserved  in  four  MSS.* 

some  okl  poetry  exists  which  is  put  into  bis  mouth  by  Wdsh  tradi- 
tion— poems  of  which  he  figures  as  the  s])okc3man,  Hcnco  it  has 
become  tlie  fashion  to  ascribe  to  Liywarch  Hen  all  old  or  oldish 
Welsh  poetry  similar  iu  metre,  apparent  age,  and  style,  to  the 
poetry  which  really  has  some  claim  to  he  connected  with  his  name. 

^  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  passage  in  §  63:  "In  illo 
auteiB  tempore  aHquando  hostest  nunc  oiveB,  ▼hioebantiir,'*  though 
placed  in  quite  a  different  context  from  that  in  which  it  oconrs  in  the 
authors  now  to  be  cited,i8  obvioasly  taken  either  from  Oildae*  JETi^orMr, 
§  26 :  Et  ex  eo  tempore  nunc  cives,  nunc  hostes,  vincehant,**  or 
from  Bede'a  Miti,  Ecel.,  1. 16  {M<m.  Uht.  Brit.,  122  A) :  "£t  ex  eo 
tempore  nunc  cives,  mine  hostes,  vincebant ; "  a  pacsage  where  Bede 
is  of  courJ?e  only  copying  Tiildas. 

•  Viz.,  in  the  following  MS S.,  the  dates  a|  [   ii  lod  to  which  l)elo\v 
are  those  given  in  the  **  Clasa-Catalo^'uo  "       MSS,  in  the  Britiijh 
Museum  hy  Mr.  £.  Maunde  Thompson  (now  Principal  Librarian), 
when  he  was  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  there : 
Sterenflon*s  A,  ie.,  Harleian  MS.  3859  (early  12th  centiiiy). 
»,        B  M  Oottonian  MSS.,  Yeepasian  D.  zzL  (Ditto). 
„        0  ,p       „         „         „     B.  XXV.  (late  12th  cent.). 
„         F  „  Yitellius  A.  xiii.  (Ditto). 

The  Genealogies  do  not  occur  in  the  Nennius  of  Caligula  A.  viii. 
(Stevenson's  D),  as  wrongly  stated  hy  Stevenson  (Preface  to  his 
Nennius,  p.  xxiii.,  repeated  by  Sau  Murtt',  iu  his  Nennius  t  t  Gifdas, 
p.  20),  though  thcro  arc  (•thcr  gouealogies  of  the  AngIo*Saxon  kings 
in  quite  another  article  iu  the  saute  MS.  volume. 
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(two  of  tlie  early  twelfth  century)  in  the  British  Moseami 
and  ooald  be  reprinted  with  notes  in  the  compass  of  half 

IC.  de  la  Borderie,  in  hie  L'Siaioria  Brikmum,  pp.  7,  9>  69, 

states  that  the  Gencahgies  are  foun  J  in  six  MSB.,  and  in  hia  note  to 
p.  59  he  specifies  five  of  these  MSS.  as  being  the  four  we  have  given 
above  plus  the  one  in  which  Stevenson  wrongly  states  the  Gmmlo- 
giea  to  occur.  At  pp.  113-4  the  same  \\<t  is  given,  but  with  the 
addition  of  another  MS.,  only  mentioneil  iii  the  following  note  (on  the 
word  "Mai*tiano"  at  the  end  of  Neniuus,  §  31)  in  Monu  nuinta  Hiitorica 
BrUamiea,  p.  63,  note  a  :  "In  MS.  Coll.  C.  C.  Cantabrigiaa  No. 
OLXZXUL  oirea  finam  ssBonli  decimi  ezarato,  post  regnm  Saxonnm 
ganeslogiaa  htoo  oeoammt:  'Qnando  Gkatianns  oonsal  fait  ae- 
Gnncl<^  et  .fiqaitins  quarto,  tnnc  liis  eonsulibns  Sazoaas  a  Wyrt^ 
georno  in  Brittannia  snscepti  8nnt»  anno  CCCXLYIIH.  (sto)  a  Fas* 
sione  Christi.'" 

The  C.C.C.O.  MS.  in  question  is  dc^crib'^  1  in  the  printed  catalogue 
as  being  written  "  vetustioribus  literia  Saxonicis,"  and  commencing 
■witb  "  Liber  Bedm  presbiteri  de  vita  et  miraculis  S.  Cuthberti," 
followed  by  a  number  of  lists  of  names,  chiefly  of  English  prelates, 
the  last  of  which  lists  (No.  14)  is  styled  "  Genealogise  regum  Brit- 
tonnisB  ngnantiam  in  diversiB  loins."  This  ia  the  only  tnMSt  in  the 
HS.  which  ean  possibly  be  meant  by  the  '*  Genealogue  Begum 
Saxonnm  "  of  the  note  qnoted  from  the  JIfon*  Si$L  Brii,  It  cannot 
be  a  text  of  Nenniua  ;  and  M.  de  la  Bordorie  should  have  consalted 
the  C.C.C.C.  catalogue  from  which  we  quote  before  ioclnding  the 
MS,  in  his  list  of  the  MSS.  of  NenniuSt  as  he  does  on  his  p.  114.  If 
the  "  Genealogies  of  kinrfn  of  Britain '*  which  the  Mo.  contains  are 
really  our  Neunian  Genealogies,  all  one  can  say  is  that  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  this  MS.,  of  the  ieuih  century ^  should  never  have  been 
used  for  the  editions  either  of  Petrie  or  of  Stevenson,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  three  other  O.O.C.C.  M9S.  were  need  bj 
Petrie^  viz.,  Nos.  OXXZIZ.  (hie  B).  G.  (his  E),  and  CGGLXIIL 
(his  0).  The  first  of  the  three  was  also  need  by  Stevenson,  who 
refers  to  it  as  "K.** 

There  are  of  course  other  oolleetions  of  the  royal  genealogies  of 
the  Heptarchy  beaides  the  one  in  "Nennins;"  and  perhaps  the 
document  cmitaiued  in  C.O.C.O.  MS.  183  is  one  of  these.  In  any 
case  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  words  quoted  from  the  tract  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Mon.  Hist,  Brit,  agree  in  the  corresponding  passage 
of  Nennius,  §  31  ("  Begnante  Gratiano  seoondo  .fiqnantio,  Saxones 
a  Qoorthigimo  snsoepti  snnt,  anno  cceexlvii"^.  post  psssionem 
Ohiisti  *0*  with  the  MSS.  of  the  edition  of  Nwnmi  whieh  contains  the 
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a  dozen  pagos.  My  excuse  for  dwelliog  on  it  thns  far  is 
to  be  found  in  tbe  facts,  ^^i,  tliat  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  strictly  Welsh  history,  and«  teeondly,  because  much 
the  oldest  of  the  three  chronicles  on  which  I  have  next  to 

dwell  is  not  only  appcM^dod  to  it  as  a  direct  continaatioiij 
but  in  its  earlier  parts  largely  based  thereupon. 

The  earliest  known  Annales  CamhricB  (styled  in  the  Rolh- 
and  Monumenta  editions  "  MS.  A  are  annexed  as  a  con- 
tinuation to  this  little  Chronicle  (if  it  may  be  called  so) '  in 
Harleiau  MS.  8859/  one  of  the  two  oldest  of  the  four  MS8. 
which  I  haTe  lately  mentioned.  They  exist  in  no  other 
known  MS.^  and  have  been  recently  printed  in  a  form  whi^h 

"  Saxoa  Genealogies"  in  reading  Gratiano,  whereas  other  MSS. 
{notably  Stevenson's  B  and  E-^Gott.  Caligula,  A.  viii.  and  Kero,  D. 
viii. — ^two  of  the  most  important  MSS.  of  the  previons  edition)  read 
MaHianoJ*  The  Yattcan  MS.  also  reads  '*  Grataano  (see  Cardinal 
Mai's  text  in  Appendix  ad  Opera  ediYa  ah  An^elo  Mai,  1871«  pp. 
102-3). 

'  More  strictly  speakinp:,  they  form  the  direct  continuation  of  a  little 
serioa  of  Calculi,  or  brief  chronological  data  (tbemsplvcs  appended  to 
the  "Hdxrm  (?c»t(f/(i(/?V«  "),  which  cliietly  relate  io  the  years  425-43H, 
whilst  the  Anualta  hegin  with  the  year  The  Calculi  iu  question 

arc  appended  to  the  so-called  Saxon  Genealogies  iu  all  the  known  MSS. 
thereof,  bnt  are  in  themselves  qnite  a  distinct  oompoeition.  They  form 
§  66  of  Stevenson's  edition  of  NAnnins,  and  are  also  printed  (from 
Harleian  MS.  3859)  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  152  (and  ef.  ib^  pb  148-4). 

^  This  MS.,  owing  to  n  slip  of  Anourin  Owen's,  is  miscalled  No. 
"958"  in  his  Introduction  to  Brat  f/  Tt/iPt/mgiott  (for  which  see 
p.  151,  infra),  p.  vii.  Harleian  MS.  958  is  a  jSI  S.  of  the  Dimetinn 
Oode  of  Welsh  Laws.  Sec  hia  Preface  to  Ancient  Lnu-s  of  Jfa/ ,<» 
(8vo  edition),  p.  xxxi,,  an>l  iny  list  of  thr.  MSS.  used  by  liiin  an  l 
their  exact  desiguutiuus,  iu  Y  Ct/mmt  odor,  ix.  298-9.  AneurinOwen 
was  nufortnnatdy  very  prone  to  make  this  kind  of  mistake ;  see  the 
eame  Ptrfaee,  p.  xxvii.,  where  he  twice  writes  '*  Harleian  instead  of 

Cottonian/'  and  likewise  the  IntrodmeHont  p.  zviii.,  where  he  makes 
a  similar  error  to  that  recorded  above,  and  miscalls  MS.  Cleopatra, 
B.  V.  "  Oleopatra,  A.  xiv,"  which  is  a  I^IS.  of  the  Gwentian  Code  of 
Wc^^h  I^aw^.  And  of.  pp.  147-8  (note  5),  p.  164  (note  6)  and  pp. 
161-2,  tn/ra. 
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exactly  reprodnoes  every  featare  of  tbe  original  MS.  (except 
the  shape  of  its  characters)  in  the  ninth  Tolame  of  Y 
Oymmrodar  (pp.  152-169),  where  it  is  attempted  to  be 

shown  (pp.  14i-5)  tbat  the  composition  of  these  Annales  in 
tlieir  present  form  is  to  be  dated  between  954  and  988,  and 
probably  in  954  or  955.  The  known  sources  used  by  the 
compiler  are,  first,  the  little  Chronicle  to  which  his  Annales 
were  annexed;  secondly^  the  tract  On  the  12  haitUa  of 
ArihMT,  immediately  preceding  that  Chronicle  in  the  MSS.^ 
and  forming,  in  fact,  the  concloding^  chapter  of  "  Nennius'  " 
Ilistona  properly  so  called;  and  thirdly,  some  lost  Chronicle 
or  Chronicles  nsed  by  the  Irish  Anualisb  Tighearnach  in 
the  11th  century  and  probably  by  other  Irish  Annalists, 
such  as  some  of  the  lost  chroniclers  whose  works  were 
among  the  originals  nsed  in  the  ^  compilation  of  the 
AnnaU  of  Ulster  in  1498,  The  two  other  chronicles 
loosely  inciaded  under  the  same  title  of  AwnaJes  CamhruB 
are  carried  duwn  to  the  year  1288,  aud  exist  in  contemporary 
MSS.,  one  (styled  ''MS.  B*')  in  the  Record  Office,nhe 
other  ("  MS.  C  ")  in  the  British  Museum.*  They  are  both 
largely  based  on  the  older  Annales  (''MS.  A**)  so  aa 
those  gO|  and  on  a  MS.  (or  MSS.)  of  those  Annales  that  is 
now  lost,  and  was  in  places  a  more  correct  transcript  than 
the  now  unique  existing  one.'    Both  these  Chronicles  begin 

*  It  is  written  on  the  fiy-lesTes  of  a  certain  volnme  known  as  the 
"  lfo«viate  of  Doneeday/'  and  oontaining  an  abridged  oopy  of  Domes- 
daj  Book.  See  Preface  to  Motu  Siit.  Brii.,p.  93  (a paseago orillcd 
by  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  in  his  Preface,  p.  xzv.) ;  and  for  some  account  of 
the  oilier  contents  of  the  fly-leaves  see  Mr.  Arthur  Eoberts'  remarks 
in  Y  Cynimrodor,  x.  201-3,  aud  the  footjuitoR  appended  thereto. 

*  Where  it  forms  part  of  tlie  miscrl  1  nn  (ni tents  of  the  yolume 
o£  the  Cuttonian  MSS.  numbered  "  Dumitiau  A.  i." 

*  See  T  Cymmrodor,  iz.,  note  8  to  p.  163,  and  note  6  to  p.  165,  for 
eases  (under  the  years  818  and  865  respectively)  where  MS.  B  has  the 
correct  reading,  and  MS.  A  a  corrupt  one.  The  first  of  the  two 
instances  is  a  case  of  honooteleaton ;  and  in  both  it  is  highly  nnlikdj, 
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with  the  Mosaic  beginmng  of  the  worlds  and  each  ia  taken 
up  with  a  short  epitome  of  sacred  and  profane  histoiy  till 
the  period,  approximately  ooineiding  with  the  oommence- 

ment  of  the  older  Annates  in  414,  when  the  entries  begin 
mainly  to  be  confined  to  British  and  Irish  events.  In  the 
precious  Rolls  £dition,  these  epitomes,  instead  of  appearing 
in  the  tezt^  are  relegated  to  an  appendix. 

These  three  chronicles  have  been  edited  in  a  sort  of  way, 
that  is  to  say  the  three  separate  tozto  have  been  artificially 
combined  into  one  whole,  with  the  nsaal  elaborate  system  of 
collations  by  figures  and  ticks  at  the  foot  of  tlie  page  (so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  confuse  all  but  the  initiated  I)  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Rolls  SerieSj  issued  in  18G1  under  the  name  of 
Anndle$  CambrisB,  and  purporting  to  be  edited  1^  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams  Ab  Ithel  of  Llan  y*  Mawddwy.  The  portions 
of  both  AnnaUs  and  Brut  y  Ti)wij.<ogian  up  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  had,  however,  been  previously  printed  in  a  similar 
mauner,  aod  with  short  prefaces,  under  the  unacknowledged 
editorship  of  the  celebrated  Welsh  scholar,  Aneurin  Owen, 
in  the  massive  official  tome  known  as  Monumenta  Historica 
JBritanniea,  volume  i.j  published  in  1648,  and  containing  a 
complete  collection  of  materials  for  the  history  of  England 
and  Wales  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Now  the  two  later  Chronicles,  during  the  period  common  to 
them  and  the  older  Annales,  viz.,  between  444  and  0.54, 
dilEer  Uttle  in  substance  from  the  latter  or  from  one  another,^ 

if  not  impossible,  that  the  correct  reading  of  B  can  be  accounted  for 
in  any  way  but  by  snppoBiug  that  the  scribe  of  that  MS.  had  Home 
ctfaer  text  (or  at  least  other  eoune  of  informatioa)  than  our  MS.  A 
hdom  him.  Host  probably  he  was  copying  from  eome  aister-MS.  to 
A  or  from  the  loot  archetype  of  A, 

'  The  earliest  important  eeonlar  entiy  found  in  either  of  the  later 
MSS.  is  Quentu  Siraget  in  B  under  the  year  649.  Nothing  else  is 
known  of  this  battle,  or  with  whom  it  was  fought.  Another  valuable 
entxy»  also  in  .0,  is  "  Ceniol  regionet  Demetoram  Tastavit "  under 
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bat  yerj  muok  in  pliraseology  and  tlie  orthography  of 
proper  names.   As  they  proceed,  however,  the  diffisrenoes 

of  every  kind  become  progressively  greater  aud  greater,  till 
finallj,  after  1203,  they  part  company  and  become  entirely 
different/  This  being  the  case>  it  will  be  clear  that  any  one 
text  formed  by  a  fasion  and  collation  of  the  'three  mnst 

818  ;  Kenwulf,  King  of  Merciu,  must  be  meant,  who  reigned  from  7V»6 
to  819  or  822,  when  he  died ;  but  no  campaign  of  his  agunat  the  Welsh 
la  mtntioned  in  the  AngUhSaaBonChtmide,  Aecoiding  to  MEL  Offa 
had  in  795  devastated  Sienueh,  ie.,  Jiheinwg,  whieh  was  a  name  for 
Byfed  fitom  aboat  800  onward  (at^mrently  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  Bkaintkp  Meredydd,  king  of  Djfed,  who  died  in  808,  and 
not  from  Bhain  ap  Cadwgan,  his  great-grandfather — see  Y  Cymm- 
rndor,  ix.  163,  171,  175) ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  sam*- 
policy  was  pursued  towards  that  kingdom  hj  Oenwulf,  who  practi- 
cally succeeded  Oila  on  the  throne  of  Mercia.  The  entries  in  tlie 
Annates  Cambrise,  under  778  and  7S^  (respectively),  that  the 
"  Southern  Britons  "  and  the  "  Britons  "  were  harried  by  Ofia  do  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  xarages  mentioned  extended  into  Dyfed, 
which  was  only  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  "  Sonthem  Britons."  It 
would  he  interesting  to  know  betwe^  whom  was  ionght  the  Battle  of 
Bhnddlan,  plaeedby  the  A  n  naUs  in  the  same  year  as  Offa's  death  (796). 
Caradog,  king  of  Owynedd,  who  is  commonly  said  to  have  fallen  in 
it  (on  the  authority  of  some  miserable  hash- up  of  the  Ih-ut  y 
TywysiHfion .  such  as  that  used  by  Powel  in  bis  so-called  "  History  "of 
Wales;  see  ed.  1584,  j),  20),  was  not,  according  to  the  Annal&t 
Cambj'iw  and  the  genuine  Urut^  killed  by  the  English  till  iwo  years 
later ;  nor  have  we  any  information  as  to  where  or  why  his  slaughter 
took  plaoe. 

Under  817  (the  year  prerions  to  the  entry  about  the  devastation 
of  Bheinwg  by  Kenwulf  in  MS.  B)  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Annaim  nien> 
tion  a  "Battle  of  Llanfaes  bnt  we  are  not  told  whether  Llanfaes 
neur  Beaumaris  or  Llanfaes  near  Brecon  is  meant,  or  between  whom 

the  battle  was  fonpht. 

Most  of  the  independent  entries  in  !MSS.  B  and  0  up  to  954  are 
of  little  historical  interest ;  some  are  stupid  blunders,  and  others 
derived  from  sources  which  still  exist. 

*  JPreface  to  Man.  MUt.  Brit.  p.  93,  copied  by  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  in  iiin 
JPufaiB$  to  Amaleg  Ctmbria,  p.  xxviii. ;  see  the  two  passages  hi 
pamllel  colnmns  in  AreK  Can^.  for  1861,  pp.  828*9. 
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largely  conatitote  a  mere  moMic  of  disjointed  fragments, 
withoat  entitj  or  unity  its  own ;  from  the  like  of  wliich 
it  18  absolately  impOBsible  for  any  one  to  take  a  bird'»«ye 
Yiew,  far  less  form  a  oomparatire  and  critical  eotimate,  of 

auy  one  of  the  separate  works,  its  nature  or  value.  The 
plan  of  adopting  one  M8.  as  the  text,  and  putting  the 
variants  o£  other  MSb.  in  the  notes,  is  of  course  an 
excellent  one  when  the  ooUated  MSS.  are  substantially 
identical ;  but  when  they  are  very  substantially  different^ 
and  especially  when,  as  with  our  Annates,  each  text  con- 
tains orthographical  peculiarities  of  the  highest  value  for 
the  history  of  the  litUc-known  stages  of  a  IrmLraage,  the 
system  is  au  utterly  inadequate  one.  The  procr  sB  of  form- 
ing one  text  out  of  such  discordant  materials  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  making  an  elaborate  knot  with  threads  of 
Tarions  colours.  The  trouble  of  making  the  knot  is  vast^ 
but  the  trouble  of  undoing  it  when  once  made  is  so  much 
vaster,  that  tiiere  is  little  likelihood  of  its  ever  being  un- 
done to  any  purpose.  The  only  adequate  ])hin  in  such  a 
case  is  to  print  the  various  texts  in  parallel  columns,  as  was 
done  by  Thorpe  in  his  edition  for  the  Rolls  Series  of  the 
six  versions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  the  previous  edition  of  the  early  part  of  that 
ChroniUlB  in  the  Monmnenta,  these  six  texts  had  been  mixed 
up  into  one  mongrel  whole.  And  here  one  may  aptly 
pause  to  ask  :  Why  were  the  early  Welsh  Chronicles,  both 
Annales  and  Bruts,  not  considered  by  the  oflicial  luminaries 
of  that  epoch  worthy  of  the  same  scienti£c  treatment  as  the 
early  English  ones  ?  However  this  may  be,  an  edition  of 
our  Anwdea,  similar  to  that  of  the  Anglo-ScuDon  Ohromelef 
but  with  notes  (which  are  not  permitted  in  the  HoUs 
Smea,  except  to  illustrate  the  various  readings)  *  is  now 

*  The  olicial  system,  while  not  permitting  the  simplest  topographi- 
cal and  gsneaJogioal  notes,  withoat  which  such  ohronioleB  as  our 
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required  to  famish  a  solid  basis  to  WelsK  History ;  and,  to 
make  the  work  complete,  the  oldest  Anmales  should  be 
pre&ced  by  a  reprint  of  the  short  tracts  which  preface  them 
in  the  original  MS.,  and  which  they  oontinne  and  illnstrate 

— namely,  the  very  short  tract  on  the  Battles  of  Arthur,  and 
the  Ro-called  Sascon  Gc7iealo/ie><,  which  I  have  ah-eady 
described  to  you.  Such  an  edition  ot  the  Annales  would  be 
urgently  required  eyen  had  we  reason  to  believe  that  the 
printed  text,  such  as  it  is,  had  been  accurately  edited  from 
the  MSS.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  certain  that  at  least  the 
portion  of  the  text  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  i.e.^  that  for 
which  Mr.  Ab  Ithcl  was  solely  responsible,  Leuiiis  wiih 
mistakes,  which,  even  if  they  are  in  the  MSS.  (which  I  for 
one  cannot  believe),  should  have  been  pointed  out  and  cor- 
rected in  the  critical  notes.  Some  of  the  hugest  blunders  are 
pointed  ont  by  the  late  Mr.  Longueyille  Jones  in  his  in- 
cisive review  in  the  AreluBologia  Oambremia  for  1861,  p.  831. 
Among  the  most  ridiculous  is  the  torturing  of  Ptzscfia, 
meaning  'East-er/  into  a  man's  name  Fawtraf"  which  last 
duly  appears  in  the  Indcv  in  a  summary  of  the  passage 
which  shows  the  ludexer's  entire  innocence  ot  the  rudiments 
of  Latin  grammar ;  *  but  whether  the  Indexer  was  Mr.  Ab 

Aimale9  or  Brut  are  almost  aieless  to  almost  aU,  ponnits  of  any 
dflurod  qnantity  of  irrelevant  bosh  being  dragged  into  a  eo-called  pre* 

faee  (which  is  paid  for  at  so  much  a  sheet  or  page !)  by  the  paddug 
eotoUst.  See  Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  prefaces  (or  rather  such  parte  of  thein^ 
as  are  his  own  composition) ;  and  see  his  BO-calleJ  glossaries,  where 
nearly  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  giving  ns  such  iai'ormation  as  that 
Dies  Jovis  means  Thursday,  or  that^men^t  means  batter — such  facts 
as  coald  mostly  In*  acquired  from  the  commonest  dictionaries  or  books 
of  reference — aud  'etymologies"  a  la  Dr.  Tugke  1  In  the  Bolls 
edition  of  the  AiigUhSemm  (Ihronid»  we  hare  a  veiy  dififorent  eort  of 
Oloesary,  vis.,  an  index  of  the  plaoe-aames  with  their  modem 
equiralente;  and  tikewiae  an  elaborate  ehronologioal  index. 

*  The  passage  is  printed  as  follows  {Annalea  CoMbrim,  p.  108)  i— 
"Sexto  Ida  Martii  G;  comes  OloTemioB  earn  magno  exoNntn 
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Ithel  or  his  fnend  Mr.  Kenward  of  Birmingham,^  I  do  not 
know.  In  another  place  (p.  99),  quorum,  meaning  *  of  whom,' 
is  calmly  altered  in  the  text  into  equorum,  meaning  *  of  the 
horses '  I 

1  cannot  exactly  say  upon  whom  the  responsibility  for 
all  these  blunders  rests,  as  the  circumstances  attending  the 
editing  of  the  Annates  (and  likewise  of  the  Bnit  y  Tywyso- 
gion)  were  peculiar.  The  task  of  transcribing  and  editing 
both  works  was  originally  entrusted  by  the  Government 
anthorities  to  Aneurin  Owen,  with  a  view  to  their  complete 
publication  in  the  Momimenta,  a  work  mentioned  above.  I 
have  already  told  you  how  both  Brut  and  Annales  up  to 
1066  appeared  under  his  virtual  editorship  in  the  first 
volume  of  that  great  work  in  18  i8.  But  no  second  volume 
thereof  was  ever  issued ;  the  plan  of  making  vast  collec- 
tions of  historical  materials  in  vast  volumes  having  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  one  now  in  vogue  of  issuing 
each  work  in  a  separate  8vo.  form.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
bring  out  in  this  shape  the  whole  Ajinales  and  the  whole 
Brut;  and  Aneurin  Owen  had  all  the  materials  ready  for  the 
press  when  his  further  progress  was  cut  short  by  his  un- 
timely death  in  1859.    Thereupon  they  were  handed  over 

per  cantelam  intravit  in  civitatem  Londonise,  domino  Oto  legato 
existenti  in  turri  Londoniea,  ubi  tenuit  comes  Pasetra  [read  Pascha] 
suam  contra  voluntatem  regis."  This  is  indexed  {s.v.  "  Pasetra ") 
thus:  "Pasetra  detains  Otho  the  pope's  legate  in  the  Tower  of 
London  against  the  king's  will !  " 

2  Who  assisted  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  in  compiling  the  Index  to  the  Brut  y 
Tywysogion.  See  the  Preface  to  that  work,  p.  xlviii.,  where  we  find 
also  adequate  acknowledgements  to  Lady  Llanover,  for  the  nse  of 
her  transcripts ;  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  for  the  nse  of  the  Red 
Book  of  Hirgest ;  and  to  the  late  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  for  the 
facilities  afforded  by  him  for  the  examination  of  the  Hengwrt  MSS. 
(which  did  not  then  belong  to  him)  at  his  house  ;  but  none  to  Aneurin 
Owen  for  the  wholesale  use  of  his  brains  and  appropriation  of  his 
brain-work. 
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to  Mr.  Ab  Itliel,  who  web  conumsBioned  to  bring  out  Uie 
two  works  in  Owen's  stead,  wliich  as  yon  know  he  did,  bnt 

without  saying  a  word  in  acknowledgement  of  Owen's  part 
in  their  production  •  It  will  thus  be  evident  to  you  that 
while  Mr.  Ab  Ithel  had  the  text  of  the  Monumenta  to  rely 
upon  (in  so  far  as  it  was  trustworthy)  up  to  1066,  he  would 
for  the  remainder,  amounting  in  bulk  to  more  than  three- 
qnartersof  thewhole,have  beencompelledttoensureacouraoy, 
to  make  a  colUtion  of  the  transoripts  or  proofs  with  the 
original  MSS.  But  ^fr.  Longueville  Jones  states,  obviously 
as  the  result  of  bis  owu  inquiries  at  the  Record  OfBce,  that 
it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Ab  Ith&l  never  collated  a  line  o£  the 
MS.  there ;  and  he  adds  his  suspicion  (which  we  may  be  sore 
was  well  grounded)  that  he  never  collated  the  other  MSS. 
at  the  British  Museum.*  I  may  add  that  there  are  grounds 

•  At  the  end  (p.  zzz.)  of  Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  JPr^fiut  to  Annah$  Comhrut, 
aeknowledgemeni  is  made  of  the  help  derived  In  the  oompoflitaon 

thereof  from  tho  Preface  in  the  Monumenta  SiaUniea  Briiannica  ; 
from  which  indeed  (pp.  92-4)  and  from  Aneurin  Owen's  Preface  to  the 
Jncient  Latcn  oj  Wales  (gee  p.  148,  infra)  all  that  is  of  any  value  in 
Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  Preface  ia  copied.  As  his  originals  were  in  print,  that 
"great  Welsh  scholar''  could  hardly  get  out  oi  making  this  acknow- 
ledgement i  but  ill  his  Preface  to  Mrut  y  Tywjfsogion,  nearly  all  the 
▼aluahle  portum  olirhidiiras  tak^,  largely  Terbatinitfroiii  Anenrin 
Owen's  then  unimbliehed  IiiUredMdMa  to  that  Brut,  there  ie  not  a 
word  of  aefcttowledgement,  or  any  bint  to  lead  the  reader  to  raspeot 
that  the  Preface  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be,  entirely  Hr.  Ah  Ithel'e 
own  composition.  We  should  add  that  of  the  48  pages  of  which  the 
Bolls  Preface  to  the  Brut  consists,  three  are  made  up  of  a  quotation 
from  the  Preface  to  Lewis  Dwun's  Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,  and 
three  more  of  apocryphal  stull  quoted  from  the  lolo  MSS. hut  these 
quotations  are  properly  made  and  acknowledged.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  the  remarks  about  the  five  editions  of  iVennitu  at  pp. 
zy. — xvii  are  silently  abstracted  (not  "  textually  taken/'  as  is  erro- 
•  neonely  steted  in  Ar^.  Comb,  for  1861»  p.  96}  from  those  of  Mr. 
Dnffns  Hardy  in  the  Prtface  to  the  Jfow.  Hut,  Brit^  pp.  109-112. 

*  Arek,  CaniA»  for  1861  (Srd  atan&B,  voL  Yii.)  pp.  830-1 ;  and  cf.  ib„ 
p.  264. 
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for  suspecting  that  he  may  have  done  with  the  Annates 
what  be  acknowledges  '  having  done  with  the  Brut,  viz., 
have  uaed,  not  Owen's  transcripts,  bat  copies  of  them  ab 
Llanom,  prerioosly  made  by  Mr.  W.  Bees  of  Llandovery 
from  the  origimbi  lent  bj  the  Beoord  Oflllee  to  the  late 
Lord  Lknorer  for  the  pnrpoae.*  And  here  the  qnestion 
forcibly  occurs :  Where,  anleBs  Owen's  original  tranaoripts 
had  been  lost,  was  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  using  any 
mere  copies  of  them 't  Perhaps  the  Record  Office  could 
tlirow  some  light  on  this  point,  and  inform  us  wh^^tl^er  they 
still  have  Owen's  transcripts  and  other  editorial  papers^ 
which  I  have  understood  were  either  lost  or  destroyed.* 

« 

*  See  his  Preface  thereto,  p.  zIviiL,  and  his  letter  in  Areh*  Oamh, 
for  1861,  p.  170 ;  tad  also  the  rrfcrcnces  in  the  fbUowing  note. 
»  Ih.  pp.  94-6  ;  and  cf.  103, 170,  264, 330-1. 

^  Acconliug  to  Arch.  Camh.  for  1861,  pp.  01-5,  264,  Owen's  oricrinal 
transcripts  were  all  returned  to  the  Kecord  Office  in  1848,  except  that 
of  the  Afkan  y  Saint  [from  Hnrl.  M8.  4181,  miserable  t^xts  still 
more  miserably  "  edited ''j,  which  was  retained  hy  ^t.  W.  J.  Kees  uL 
Oascob  ior  inoloiion  in  hie  eomsUed  "  XtMv  iif  iks  Camhra-BrMA 
8am$i'*  ({mbUdied  in  1868),  where  the  Aehau  wfll  be  found  at 
pp. 

The  vssalt  of  inqnirief  made  at  the  Beeoril  Office  bj  more  than 

one  person  leads  me  to  soipect  that  Aneurin  Owen's  transcripts  are 
no  longer  there,  and  liavo  prohably  been  destroyetl.  From  the  Hst 
oi  them  ^ven  on  p.  94  of  Arcl>.  Carnb.  for  1801,  it  rnll  noen  that 
they  embraced  many  things  bcf^uies  (1)  the  materials  for  the  official 
editions  of  Annalc^  Cambria  and  Brat  tf  Tjfwifsogion,  utilized  by  Mr. 
Ab  Ithel,  (2)  the  QKeniian  Chronicle,  printed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Apckmoiogia  OamhrmuU  tot  1864,  and  (3)  the  Lib§r  LandtumtwU,  mnm 
of  Owen's  traulatione  from  whidh  were  ntiliied  by  Hr.  IT.  J.  Bees 
of  Osaeob  m  the  wfetofaed  edition  of  which  he  wee  the  titakr  editor 
for  the  Welah  M8S.  Society  (see  the  iV^^,  at  the  bottom  cf  p^  iliii). 
Moreover,  Owen  had  made  Extensive  researches  into  the  topography 
of  the  Annates  and  Brut,  and  had  ad<le*^  brif^f  footnotes  to  these 
chronicles.  Up  to  lCH)t>  these  were  printt  l  in  the  M&numeiUa 
Miitorica  BrUannica;  but  the  official  Rolb  system  forblda  such 
notes,  and  none  were  consequently  reproduced  in  the  Euild  Editions. 
(See  Ar€h,  OamJb,  kat  1861»  end  of  p.  267).  Hence  it  teeme  bnt  too 
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Tkera  is  yet  a  farther  question  to  be  considered  :  Is  tbe 
aoomnoj  of  Aneurin  Owen's  work  above  snsplcion  f  .  I  fear 
it  18  notb  The  two  later  M8S.  of  AnnaleB  I  have  neyer  ez»- 
minecij  but  Hamg  bad  ooeadon  to  edit  those  ia  the  oldest 
US.  (Harlekn  881^9)  for  the  Cymmrodirr,*  I  notioed  Uiat 
Owen's  edition  in  the  Monumenta  had  no  less  than  three  se- 
rious blunders,  two  of  which  could  not  possibly  be  printer's 
errors.  All  of  them  are  of  course  slaviahly  reproduced  in 
the  Bolls  edition  of  Mr.  Ab  Itheli  who  can  never  haye  looked 
at  the  original  MS.  The  repetition  of  one  of  them  (the 
one  whioh  migM  be  a  printer's  error),  Loyer  for  Loycr,  now 
LloegVy  meaning  '  England/  furnishes  a  good  measure  of  the 
real  character  of  Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  ''editorship."^    But  to 

piobable  that  all  Owen'fl  yalnable  notes  for  the  period  1067—1288 

are  hopelessly  lost.  The  correspendenco  betuveen  Aneuriii  Owen 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Bees  of  Oaseob,  printed  in  Areh,  Cvmb.  for  1858,  pp. 
246-9,  shows  that  as  early  as  1831  Owen  was  OBgageJ  in  mailing 
inqniries  witli  a  view  to  the  identification  oi'  tbo  places  nump  l  in 
the  Welsh  aniials.  There  is  some  more  interesting  corres])ondence 
between  Owen  and  Rees  on  the  subject  of  the  Welsh  chronicleg  and 
the  Mb8.  thereof  at  pp.  208-12  of  the  uaiue  volume,  and  another 
iatAMrtiiig  letter  of  Owen's  to  the  Beoord  0<mmuMoon  in  the  vol. 
for  1860,  pp.  184-6,  lelating  to  hia  tEaasoripia  and  other  work  under- 
taken fdr  the  Oomxmiaion. 

^  See  vol.  ix.,  pp.  152-169.  I  should  atate  that  I  have  never 
eoUated  Owen's  edition  with  the  MS.  or  searched  for  mistakes  in  the 
former;  but  merely  stiiinit1e<l  upon  the  three  blnndora  to  which  I 
allude.    There  luny  be  many  more. 

»  Under  the  year  Hi*").  See  MJl.B.,  p.  836:  Kolls  AnnaJes,  p.  16; 
Y  Cymmrudoi'f  1%..  1G7.  Nor  could  Oweri'B  blunder  (under  the  year 
630 ;  see  M.U.B.^  p.  832 ;  Bolls  AnnaU*,  p.  7).  of  Meicercn  for  Meicen 
(now  Meigen),  for  the  aonroe  of  which  aee  Y  Gymnnndor,  ix.,  note  4 
to  p.  157,  have  *'paa8ed"  a  competent  nrriaion  of  the  proofs  against 
the  MS.  The  unaginarj  **  Battle  of  Meiceren  "  haa  been  adopted 
Skene  in  his  Four  Books  (1868),  i.  70  (though  in  the  extracts  £tom 
the  MS.  at  p,  14  of  his  Chronicles  of  the  Picta  and  Scots,  prinitd 
in  the  prcrious  year,  Meicen  is  correctly  given),  and  even  by  Professor 
Ehys  in  his  Celtic  Britain,  2ud  edition  (1884),  p.  131. 

The  mistake  of  miscopjing  or  slavishij  repeating  the  gibherish 
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retnni  to  the  qaestion  of  Anenrin  Owen^s  aocnr&cy,  I 

also  recently  collated  his  reprodut  tion  (in  his  I'lefacti  to 
tho  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales-,  Hvo.  ed.,  pp.  xiv. — xvi.)  of  the 
first  two  genealogies  whicb  mnnediately  follow  the  Annales 
in  the  same  MS.^  Horl.  3859^  and  are  thence  correctly 
printed  in  T  Cynmrodar,  ix,  169-1 72^  and  I  then  found 
that  he  had  made  no  less  than  twenty-five  blanders  of 
transcription  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  words,  i.e.,  an  average  of  one  mistake  for  every  five 
words.    If,  then,  he  made  so  many  mistakes  in  copying 

« 

this  beautifally-written  MS.,  what  are  we  to  expect  to 
find  in  his  transoripts  of  far  later  and  worse-written 
MSS.t  abonndtng  in  contractions  f  Hts  worthless  edition 
of  the  genealogies  in  question  has,  by  the  way,  been 

exactly  reprodn' ed ,  but  wiUiout  any  ackaowledgement  of 
the  direct  source  whence  it  was  taken',  by  Mr.  Ab  Ithel 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Annales  CambriaB,  at  which  he  claims 
the  anthorship  (p.  z.). 

I  hare  necessarily  had  to  go  into  all  these  details,  for 
without  doing  so  I  could  not  show  you  what  a  strong  case 
there  is  against  trusting  in  the  present  uditions  of  the 
Amiales.  Unfortunately  I  have  never  collated  either  of 
the  later  MSS.  of  the  Annales  myself,  or  I  could  have  pat 
my  case  in  a  shorter  and  more  direct  form/ 

IfetMrM  for  Meietn  ia  a  partionlarly  inexeusable  ona  lor  any  Welsh 
scholar  to  mahs:  as  the  battle  is  alluded  to  undnr  the  name  of 
Meigen  more  than  onoe  ia  weQ-knowu  Welsh  poems:  in  the 
JEngfynion  Oadwailm  op  Oa^an  (Skene's  Fow  Books,  ii  877),  and 
iu  Cynddelw's  two  poems  on  the  "  Tribes  '*  and  "  Privileges  "  of  Powyi 
{Myv.  Arch.,  i.  256-8),  where  Uei^en  is  the  last  word  of  each  poem. 
What  makes  Owen's  blander  the  more  extraordinary,  is  that  he  had 
hiniaolf  previonsly  edited  and  translated  the  last-named  of  these 
poenis  ill  Ins  W'rfs-h  Lairs  (8vo.  eJ.,  ii.  742-7). 

•  As  pointL  J   ut  111  Arc/i.  Camb.  for  18C1,  p.  326. 

'  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  examined  a  few  passages  of  ICS. 
C  (in  Cott.,  Domitiaa  A.  i.)  with  the  printed  edition*  and  satisfied 
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I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Chronicles  of  Welsh 
affairs  written  in  Welsh,  and  kuown  collectively  as  the 
Brut  ®  y  Tywysogion,  or  '  Tke  Chronicle  of  the  Princes.' 
This  term  is  of  such  general  and  indefinite  application  as  to 
be  BometitneB  positively  misleading  in  its  use.  It  is  pro- 
perly the  generio  term  for  every  chronicle  of  Welsh 
affairs  in  W^hh  which  begins  with  the  death  of  Cadwaladr 
Fendigaid  in  681-2  '  (since  when  the  rulers  of  Wales  have 
been  technically  known  as  Tywysogion,  or  *  Princes/  in- 
stead of  Brenlmioeddf  or  'Kings*),  and  ends  either  with 
or  previpnsly.to  the  death  of  Llywelyn  ab  Groffadd  in 
1288.   It  was  begun  as  a  continnation  of  QeofErey  of 
Monmouth's  so-called  Histwry,  the  Welsh  translations  of 
.  which  are  collectively  known  as  Brut  y  Brenldnocdd,  or 
*  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings/  and  acrordingly  commences 
at  the  exact  point  where  GeofErey'&.work  leaves  off.  All 
the  chronicles  called  Brui  y  Tywyso^fioit  are  apt  to  be  pro- 
miscaously  ascribed  in  common  parlance  to  Oaradoc  of 
Llancarvan,   anther  of  a  well-known  Idfe  of  Oildas, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  his  contemporary,  says  at  the  end 
of  his  History  (which  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century)  that  he  leaves  to  this  Caiudoc  the  task  of 
writing  the  history  of  the  Welsh  kings  after  Cadwaladr ' ; 

myself  that  the  proofs  cannot  have  been  collated  competently  (if  at 
all)  mth  the  original  HS.,  owing  to  the  inexcusable  mistakes  which 
here  and  there  occur. 

*  For  the  meaning  and  origin  of  this  word  Brtd,  see  Gwenogvrjn 
Evans*  Prtfaee  to  Tk9  Bed  Booh  qf  Hergeai,  vol.  ii  (Z%e  Brui$), 
pp.  v.,  vi. 

'  See  Y  Oymmrodor,  ix.  150 ;  Bolls  Annalw,  p.  8 }  Bolls  BnU, 
pp.  2  3. 

*  Book  xii.  chapter  20.  '*  Re<,'es  autem  illorum  qoi  {ili  illo  tora- 
porc  [sc.,  morte  CadwalladriJ  in  Gualiia  successeniut ;  Karadoco 
Lancarbanensi  contemporaneo  mco,  ia  materia  scribendi  penaitto. 
Beges  veto  Sazonum  GniOelmo  Ualmesberiensi  et  Henrico  Hnn- 
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and  it  seems  probable  that  Garadoo  was  the  author  of 
the  oldest  form  of  the  Brut  as  far  as  1120,  at  which  date 
the  ohange  of  authorship  becomes  very  marked."  Later 
OD,  the  work  was  contintied  by  various  lumds,  and  there 
are  stroog  grounds  for  believing  the  work  of  compilation 
of  at  least  one  version,  namely,  that  of  which  a  copy  is 
found  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hcrgest,  to  have  taken  place  at 
Strata  Florida  or  Ystrad  FflOr  after  its  foundation  in  1 164.* 

tingdoneoBi,  quos  de  legihns  Brltouum  taoera  jubeo,"  ^  As  if  any 
of  Geoffrey's  contemporaries  would  have  ventured  to  infrianoii  h^ 
prerogative  facih  princrps  in  the  art  of  historical  lying  I— ornw. 
haps  It  would  be  more  polite  to  8;ty  "romancing.'* 

=  See  Owen's  J^Uroduction  to  Brut  y  Tytvysogioii,  pp.  r.~x\v  ■  he 
pomts  out  that  Geoffrej^s  Uhtory,  in  which  the  allusion  to  Oaradocis 
found,  was  published  drca  1128.  Onp.  viii.  hequot- .  fJuttyn  Ovrain'. 
opinion  (but  he  does  not  state  where  this  opinion  is  rocor  led)  to  the 
effect  that  Gandog*s  work  ended  with  the  year  1156 ;  but  no  change 
of  style  IS  said  to  ocoar  at  this  date  in  the  narratiTe. 

'  See  Owen's  Iniroduction,  pp.  xv.,  rvi.  (=Mr.  Ab  Ithers  JPrefaee 
pp.  xxxvi..yH  ).    The  word  Ystrad  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Latiu  sfmium  or  strafa,  as  certain  antiquaries  do  and  stiH  mon 
did  vainly  talk:  s/mfa  would  become  t/sfrawd,  i/slrod  in  Welsh  as 
its  derivative  s'j-alu,-a  has  become  vstrod,/,'  (for  >/sfrodtir)  Ystrad 
means*  like  di^Jfryn,  '  a  vale,'  and  its  translation  into  .Imf'a  in  .nch 
cases  as  5^^a  JTorirfa  and  Strata  Marrella  is  as  nmch  a  faruT 
tiunsUtion  lanJUmeof  the  QuarUr  Semdons  from  Uo.e  ouatl 
uaisons.  In  older  Welsh  the  form  ytired  (if  indeed  this  is  a  byo-foi  m 
of  the  same  word)  is  found  as  well  as  ystrad,  but  never  ystrawd  or 
i/strod.  Ysiret,  by  the  way,  occurs  in  the  Book  ^  TaliesHu  (Skene's 
Four  TJooU  ii.  172)  in  Katellig  ystret  'the  vale  (or  the  stream P)  of 
Cadelliri-  '  ('he  royal  tribe  of  ancient  Powys);  and  y^^ia  also  found 
in  LewiB  Giyn  Cothi's  irorA,,  p.  187  (line  49  cl  the  poem),  where  he 
19  addressing  the  river  Towy,  and  the  xvord  8«  enr^  to  mean  '  a  stream  * 
Piesnmably  the  Cornish  strct  •  latex  '  (i.e..  •  a  .prinjr  ot  water ')  l  iter 
is  the  same  word.   This  word,  or  else  the  Cori.ish  nnalor^uo 
to  the  Welsh  ystrad,  occars  (in  its  latest  Cornish  form)  in  the  place- 
name  Penstrtufsaar  JPensirastow,  where  the  final  .a  or  ^aw  is  the 
Cornish  plural  -otr.  answering  to  the  Old- Welsh  -w,  now  written  -aw 
One  place  called  J'cnstrassa  ia  three  miles  S.-W.of  the  town  of  St 
Austell.  Are  these  words  oonneoted  with  the  oommon  Breton  word 
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I  may  add  tliat  all  known  forms  of  the  Brut  are  in  their 
earliest  portions  mere  trsnelations,  and  often  yery  bad  ones 

too,  of  the  edition  of  the  Aiinales  now  represented  by  tbo 
MS.  at  the  Record  Office  (M8.  B),  and  these  parts  have 
little  or  no  independent  vnlue;  but  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  ninth  centary,  or  thereaboutSi  distinct  traces  of  an 
independent  sonrce  begin  to  appear^  and  the  record  thns 
acquires  a  valne  of  its  own. 

The  only  man  who  has  hitherto  attempted  to  ^o  critically 
into  the  question  of  the  history  and  authorship  of  the  oldest 
forms  in  which  this  chronicle  is  known,  is  Aneurin  Owen, 
His  proposed  Introduction  Xoih^Bnit  (with  aletter  of  his  on 
the  same  sabject  *)  was  posthumously  printed  as  an  introdac- 
tion  to  his  text  of  the  QwenHan  Chrcniele  in  the  Arck»  Camb, 
for  1864 ;  and  to  that  Introdueiian  and  letter  I  would  refer 
yon  for  further  details.  I  must  add  that  the  MS.  IntrodttC" 
tioH  liad  been  previously  lent  by  the  Record  Office  to  Mr. 
Ab  Ithel  to  aid  him  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Brut, 
and  this  worthy  scholar  appropriated  it  nearly  in  tolo  in  the 
published  Preface  of  the  Bolls  Edition^  of  which  he  professed 
to  be  the  sole  editor^  without  a  word  of  acknowledgementj 
but  with  many  additions  (mostly  Yalneless)  and  trivial  and 
meaningless  cliang-es,  and  at  least  one  deliberate  aud  most 
disingenuous  suppression  of  an  important  fact.^ 

Whatever  is  not  Aneurin  Owen's  in  the  Rolls  Preface 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  mere  flatulent  dilatation  of 
emptiness, — the  sort  of  unsatisfactory  stuff  of  which  those 
who  have  reed  the  ridiculoas  prefaces  to  the  Barddas, 
DoHparth  Edern,  and  Meddygon  Myddfai  must  already  have 

nter,  'a  river.'  or  willi  the  Welsh  ystre,  which  8o  often  occurs  in  the 
old  poemH,  but  is  (we  believe)  of  nncortain  isigDiticatiun,  in  npiU;  of 
its  Pughese  aad  other  interpretations  P 

*  Dated  KantglyD,  Jan.  20th,  1829. 

*  See  p.  165»  infrat  and  note  6  thereon* 

VOU  XI.  H 
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had  their  dreary  fill.   And  it  is  much  to  be  wished^  ia 

the  interests  of  Welsh  historical  kaowle(l<^e,  that  Aneuriu 
Owen's  OTiViiial  preface  (with,  if  possible,  the  portions 
thereof  annexed  and  garbled  by  Air.  Ab  Ithel  put  in  parallel 
colamns)  should  be  reprinted  in  a  more  accessible  and 
popular  form.  Tardy  justice  would  tbua  be  done  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Welsh  historical  scholars ; 
and  those  who  take  interest  in  Welsh  History  woold  have 
the  satisfaction  of  drinking  from  the  pure  stream  of 
Welsh  srliolarsbip  'oefore  the  influx  into  it  of  the  frothy 
drivel  of  dishonest  cliariaiauiam.  Meanwhile  you  will 
find  a  masterly  series  of  exposures  of  this  barefaced 
act  of  literary  appropriation  in  the  volume  of  Arch,  Camh. 
for  1861,'  in  three  reviews  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Longueville  Jones.  Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  rejoinder 
to  the  first  of  these  rcyiews  will  be  found  in  the  same 
volume. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  "  the  oldeH  version  of  the  BrutJ* 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  ofid  of  the  old  versions,  viz.> 
the  one  printed  in  the  Bolls  Edition.^  Of  this  two  MSS.  were 
used  by  Owen  and  Mr.  Ab  Ithel   One/  perfect,  is  found  in 

•  The  reviews  ot  Brvt  y  Tt/f  t/fOffion  at  pp.  93 — 10,3  and  263 — 7; 
Mr.  Ab  Ithel's  lojoiuder  to  tlie  (irst  uf  tluMii,  pp.  ItlP — 171;  and  th« 
review  of  Anmdeti  Cnmhr'uc  (seo  uoto  H  on  p.  143,  au^ra)  utpp.  325— 
332.    The  volume  is  the  ?Lh  uf  the  3id  Series. 

^  Tlie  statementa  in  this  paper  as  to  MSS.  aud  versious  of  the 
BrvJ  y  Tyivysogion  have  been  mostly  allowed  to  stand  aa  they  wore 
originally  read  at  Brecon  in  Angnet,  1889;  but  a  large  number  of 
them,  derived  from  the  comparatively  meagre  entries  in  the  printed 
catalo^'uo  of  the  Heogwrt  MSS.,  aod  from  Anenrin  Owen'e  notes  on 
Bouie  of  those  MSS.,  require  revision  and  correction  in  the  light  of  the 
admirable  critical  survey  wbich  a  cIokc  examination  of  the  originals 
at  Pcniarth  has  cnalded  Mr.  Gwcno£^vryn  Evans  to  make  of  all  the 
vi  r.^i«)iiH  of  Brut  y  Tyxpymyion  jirt  scrved  tht<re ;  for  which  8fe  the 
} airotlnrtxon  \,o  MiVi  secoud  volumo  uf  the  TtM  Bon f,- of  Ilergeit,  ooU' 
tttiuuig  The  Bruts  (Oxford,  \S90). — E.l\,  August,  ibyO. 

•  Srana'  Nq.  3.  Jntrod*  io  BruU,  p.  xxii. 
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the  Bed  Booh  of  Merged,  a  MS.  of  the  later,  the  other,^  very 
imperfeot,  in  Hengwrt  MS.  16,  a  MS.  of  the  earlier  foar- 
teenth  centorj.  The  former,  being  perfect,  was  chosen  as  the 
text,  but  eyery  variant  from  the  latter  purports  to  be  given 
in  tbe  critical  uotes.  These  two  M88.  represent  a  vir- 
tually identical  text.  As  to  the  Bed  Book  copy,  that  had 
been  printed  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
391-467) ;  and  it  will  be  exactly  reprinted  from  the  MS.  in 
a  manner  which  goarantees  absolute  fidelity  of  reprodao- 
tion  by  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  in  his  forthcoming  volnme 
of  Old  Wehh  TexU}  As  to  the  Hengwrt  MS.,  Mr.  Ab 
Ithel,  in  ascribing  it  to  the  thirteenth  century,*  was  as  far 
wrong  as  Mr.  Longucville  Jones,  who  in  correcting  him 
calls  it  of  fifteenth,^  The  late  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth^ 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Hengwrt  MSS.^  rightly  ascribes  it  to 
i^e  fourteenth  century.* 

Only  these  two  MSS.  have  bcou  printed  or  collated  in 
the  Monutnenta  or  Kolls  Editions.  The  other  three  MSS. 
nsed  were  only  (to  nse  Owen's  phrase)  "collated  as  to 
facts/'  *  the  verbal  difierences  between  all  of  them  and  the 
version  nsed  for  the  text  being  .so  great  as  to  render  any 
collation  of  verbal  differences — in  other  words,  any  real 
collation  at  all — out  of  the  question.    These  other  three 

*  Ifl,  ih..  No.  1. 

*  This  has  now  beea  done.    See  op.  cit.,  pp.  257—384. 

'  See  his  Trifacc,  p.  xlv.  His  exact  words  are  :  "  It  was  prolml»ly 
written  about  the  cud  of  the  thirteenth  century."  Aiieurin  Owen, 
who  calls  this  MS.  "  A,"  dated  it  about  l-tOO.  (lutroductiant 
p.  xvii.) 

*  Areh.  Qmh.  for  1861,  p.  264. 

*  See  Areh,  Oamb,  tor  1869  (8rd  Series,  vol.  X7.),  p.  214.  Svana 
saye  that  this  MS.  was  written  in  ahoat  1335.  Then  is  a  '*  facsimile  " 
of  a  page  of  the  MS.  in  the  fioUs  Edition. 

*  See  Anenrin  Owen's  IniroducHon,  pp.  xvii. — ^sriii. ;  and  Mr.  Ab 
Ithel's  Pr^ae0,  p.  xMi. 
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versions,  therefore  (except  that  one  of  them  was  printed  in 
the  MytJ.  Arch.),  still  remain  unpublished. 

As  to  the  first  and  most  important  oi  the  three,  the 
careleBsaesB  of  Anearin  Oweo,  *  who  certainly  cotdd  tell 
what  the  age  of  a  MS.  was,  and  the  palfloographioal  inez- 
pen  en  08  of  Mr.  Ab  Ithel,  who  most  probably  conld  not/ 
have  utterly  blinded  the  public  as  to  its  real  importance 
and  value.  Owen  in  his  Infrodurfton  calls  it  of  about  the  IGth 
century ;  and  Mr.  Ab  Tthel,  who  must  have  seen  the  MS., 
merely  copies  his  statement.  The  volume  now  forms  Hen- 
gwrt  MS.  No..  51,  and  the  late  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peoiarth' 
afloribee  it  in  his  oatalogae  to  the  earlier  14th  centary, 
thns  making  it  as  old  as  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  earlier 
printed  version.*  The  MS.,  which  I  have  seen,  is  a 
very  fine  one  written  in  a  larsfe  hand  in  double  columns, 
and  is  briefly  continued  iu  a  later  fiftoeuth-cgntury  hand 
from  1287  to  1332;  but  this  appendix  ha'^  never  been 
printed  in  any  form.*  What  makes  this  MS.  pecnliarly 
interesting  is  that  Owen  calls  it  a  Gwynethian/' 
or  Yenedotian,  MS.*  If  it  is  really  a  MS.  composed 

*  The  mistake  mnit  bo  Owea*s»  and  not  apriatei's  error;  for  it 
OCCnrs  both  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Ab  IthePs  Bm  f  >/  Tym^sogion  (pp. 
xlv. — xlvi.),  into  which  the  statement  was  copied  from  Owen's  th«n 
unpnbHshod  MS.,  and  in  the  Introrfttetion  printed  l>y  the  Carabtian 
Arcluxological  Aasocintion  from  the  same  MS.  (pp.  xvii. — xviii.). 

'  Mr.  Ab  Ttli.'l  certainly  made  nm  of  the  Ileugwrt  collection, 
though  appareutlj  before  the  late  Mr.  Wynne,  who  first  properly 
ananged  and  oatalogaed  it,  had  h«come  its  actual  owner.  See  his 
PrqfoM  to  Brut  y  Tytnjsogion,  p.  xlviiL 

*  See  Arch.  Cmmb,  for  1869  (3rd  Seriee,  toI.  xr.),  p.  222. 

*  BSvmnt  {IniroducHon,  p.  zxiL)  makee  it,  however,  to  be  of  the  15th 
oentnry ;  he  now  teUe  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this 
(March,  1891). 

*  See  its  conoluding  paeeage  printed  and  traoslated  in  note  6  on 

next  pai^e. 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  Evaiia  (V.r.),  who  ])f)iiits  ont  that,  while  the 
body  ot  the  MS.  is  iu  the  same  hand  as  the  iMres  ^krygiut  in 
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in  N.  Wales,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Venedotian 
Code,  and  perliaps  Dafydd  Ddn  Hiraddug's  Gruuimar,  of 
which  there  is  also  said  to  be  a  copy  in  Hengwrt  M8.  51, 
the  onlj  specimen  hitherto  known  to  exist  of  North 
Welsh  prose  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  15th  centnry/  the 
Welsh  literary  ^ro9«  language  prior  to  that  date  being  of 
Sontfa",  not  of  North- Welsh  origin,  and  most  of  the  s}»eci- 
meus  of  it,  1  believe,  tianxcrihed  in  South  Wulcri  too.  It 
occurs  to  me  as  not  impossible  that  this  MS.  may  be  the 
actnal  copy  of  the  Brui  quoted  by  Robert  Yaughan  of 
Hengwrt  as  the.jBoo^  of  Conway ^  and  that  it  may 
have  come  from  the  abbey  of  Conway  or  Maenan.  One  of 
its  final  entries,  describing  the  discovery  of  Harold's  body 
in  an  uncorruplcJ.  btiiLc  lu  Si.  John's  Church  iu  Uaester  in 
1332,  seems  to  connect  it  with  North  rather  than  bonth 
Walea.^    I  may  add  that  the  MS.  contains  a  peculiar 

9 

Cleopatra  B.  v.,  the  continuation  is  in  the  saoie  hand  as  the  so- 
called  Brut  y  Huemn  (see  note  3  on  p.  160,  infra),  ia  the  samt^  ]^rs. 
1'lie  Dares  oi  Cleopatra  B.  v.  belonged  to  Humphrey  LloyU,  and  has 
his  autograph  at  the  beginning. 

'  This  statement  re4uire6  modification.  Mr.  Evans  states  iu  his 
preface,  p.  xv.,  that  the  Dingestow  MS.  of  Brut  y  Btenhiuoedd  (and 
therefore  the  Triads  and  Bonedd  y  Satnt  in  Hengwrt  MS.  64,  which 
once  formed  part  thereof :  see  his  p.  ziiL)  is  in  the  Yenedotian  ortho- 
graphy. A  characteristic  of  this  orthography  ia  the  12th-idth 
centuries  would  appear  to  be  the  nse  of  e  to  designate  the  "obscare** 
Bonnd  of  y,  as  in  Ewein,  Hengwrt  MS.  54,  fo.  o3". 

*  See  Owen's  Introduction,  p.  xv. ;  Mr.  Ah  Ithel's  Preface,  p. 
xxxvi.  But  it  would  be  Ue8iral>le  to  c<.>ni[).ire  the  citations  made  by 
Kobert  Vaughan  (in  British  A/itiquilics  Ji  virvd,  ed.  l8oi,  pp.  14, 
87,  44)  with  the  corresponding  passages  iu  Hengwrt  MiS.  61. 

'  The  chronicle  ends  thus  :  ' 

"Anno  2  gwedy  kalanmei  y  kat  corf  Harald  brenhyn  lloigyr 
y ncglwy s  lenan  y n  gaer  lleon  gwedy  y  gladn  mwy  no  de^  cant  mlyned 
kyn  no  hynny.  aoy  kat  ygorl  aygoron  ay  dillat.  ay  hossane^  Uedyr. 
ay  yapardaneT  evreit.  kyn  gynaet  ac  yn  gystal  07  harrogler  ar 

dyd  y  cladpwyt  wynt.  En  yr  vn  vlwydyn  yn  gilch  gwil  vihangel 
ydaeth  Edward  de  Bailol  a  byohydic  In  git  ac  ef  y  geisiav  goreegyn 
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character  for  the  Welsh  sound  e  ld  (or  doublo  d)  which  I 
Leliove  is  not  found  elsewhere,  somewhat  reBombling  one 
of  the  Latin  contractions  for  -q^ie  in  the  sense  of  '  and.'  • 

The  other  two  versions  differ  still  more  widely  from  tho 
printed  Tersion,  and,  to  jndge  from  the  collations  in  places, 
Btill  mora  considerably  from  leach  other.  One  is  wrongly 
called  the  Brut  y  Saeaon,^  and  is  found  in  a  Gottonian  MS. 
(^Cleopatra  B.  v.)  al  ilie  Briiish  Museum,  a  fine  MS.  of  the 
15tU  century,  and  Las  thence  been  printed  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
3f?/r.  Arch.  (pp.  408-562),  with  what  accuracy  I  cannot  say, 
but  prol)ably  not  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  scholarship. 
This  version  is  said  to  be  mainly  composed  by  amalgamatiiig 
one  of  the  older  versions  with  the  AnndU  of  Winton,* 

Prydyn :"  ie.,  "  In  the  second  year,  after  May  ]>ay»  was  found  the 

body  of  Hal-old,  king  of  England,  in  St.  John's  Cluin  h  in  Chester, 
huriod  jiiore  tlian  200  years  before.  And  his  body  and  his  crown  and 
his  clothes  and  his  leather  hose  and  his  golden  spnta  were  found  as 

perfect,  and  smelHnc^  m  sweet,  as  tlie  day  when  tlu-y  were  l>iiried. 
And  in  the  same  year  nhout  ^ri(  li;i.<linas  Edward  de  Baliol  went  with 
a  little  army  to  try  and  coiKjuor  Scotland." 

*  S«'e  a  represent utiou  of  tbia  character  iu  Evaus'  Introduction^ 
p*  xxii.  end. 

*  Thisie  the  nomenclature  of  the  Af^iyrian  Arckaioloji/ ;  Anenrin 
Owen  (Introditetiim,  p.  xviii.)  extends  the  term  Brut  y  Saeton  so  as 
also  to  inclade  the  other  MS.  (the  Sooh  of  Btutimgicerh).  For  the 
origin  of  the  title,  see  note  3  on  p.  160,  infra, 

*  See  Owen's  IniroduciioHf  pp.  xviii.,  xxiii, ;  Rolls  Preface,  p.  xWi. 
Tn  tins  MS.,  as  in  mfiny  others,  the  i^ru^  y  Tyio^«0$rio»  immediately 
i"olli>\vs  tin?  JirvJ'i)  iiic"l'>  iioedd. 

Evans  does  not  iiicludt*  this  MS.  in  his  survey  of  tho  of  the 

Brut  y  Tyttysogion  nt  pp.  xxii.-iii.,  though  he  includes  it  iu  his  Ust  of 
M89.  of  the  other  Brmt  at  p.  xvi.,  of  his  InttoduHvm,  His  note  1 
on  p.  xn.  takes  for  its  text  the  interpolated  and  composite  eharaoter 
of  the  BruU  in  Cleopatra  B.  y,\  but  we  do  not  know  what  foundation 
there  is  for  his  suggestion  in  that  note  that  there  was  any  connection 
between  the  tampering  with  ai)d  fMlsification  of  texts  and  the  spirit 
oiV^tlsh  ICUteddfodau  or  Euteddfodinjr  ns  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  great  fal.iifiers  of  earlj'  Welsh  texts  and  tmditions 
(between  whose  "spirit "  and  certain  regrettable  sides  of  the  modern 
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The  third  of  the  thrco  yersions  has  never  been  printed  in 
aiij  form.  It  is  that  contained  in  tin-  Jiooh  of  Baslnfjivfrl'  (so 
called  from  having  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  that  name  in 
Flintshire),  in  the  autograph  of  the  celebrated  Gattyn 
Owain^  who  wrote  it  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  15th  cen- 
tniy;  it  now  belongs  to  the  Rer.  T.  Lleweljn  Griffith, 
Rector  of  Deal.*   Some  valaable  historical  information  as  to 
the  corapihition  of  the  Brut,  quoted  by  Ancnirin  Owen  * 
from  GuttyUj   seems   lo    come  from  this  MS.;  but  un- 
fortunately neither  Guttyn's  own  words,  nor  the  reference 
to  where  they  are  foand,  is  addnoed.   It  differs  consider- 
ably from  Brut  %f  Saeson;  but  how  much  can  of  course  . 
nerer  be  known  till  the  two  texts  are  properly  eza*  • 
mined  and  compared. 

You  will  see  from  what  has  been  said  that  two  of  the 
most  important  versions  of  the  Brut,  one  of  the  early, 
the  other  of  the  late  15th  century,  remain  in  MS.; 
whilst  a  third  is  only  printed  in  the  Myvyricm  ArckeMogjf* 
But  this  is  far  from  fully  representing  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  There  are  known  to  be  many  other  MSS. 
and  versions  which  have  never  been  examined  at  all,  or 

TOvived  EUteddfod  we  admit  there  is  muoh  relatiooBhip  to  be  traced) 
were  the  later  antiqnarifs  of  Morpfanwg  to  whom  we  owe  the  "Third 
Series"  of  Triads  (ri.licu!<ms]y  quoted  by  oTitsidcrs  as  "  Tlie  Welsh 
Triads"  or  *' The  Historical  Tria<ls V'tr  excellencv),  the  A'-hnu  y 
Saint  (and  many  ot!u:r  docunicuts;  | nuted  in  the  lolo  MiSS.,  and 
uiOHt  of  the  contents  of  BardJas.  Tlie  cumpusitiou  of  such  litera- 
ture seems  to  us  to  have  been  confined  to  one  of  the  tour  chief  districts 
of  Wales,  and  not  to  have  commenced  as  early  as  the  15th  century, 
or  much  before  1000. 

*  The  BfxA  Sanngwerk  commences  with  an  imperfect  MS.  of 
Brut  y  Brenhinoedd  written  in  the  14th  centnry.  This  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  Brut  y  Tywysngion  acMod,  by  Gattyn  Owain  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th.  (See  Anenrin  Owen's  Introduction,  p.  xviii.* 
JSolh  Pre/ace,  p.  xlvi.) 

Introduction,  j)p.  viii.,  xiv.,  xv.  (Mr.  Ah  Ithel's  Pr(f<'^>'.  pp  xxvii., 
xxxvi.);  for  somo  account  of  the  MS.  Cleop.  B.  v.  and  the  Hook  of 
Bagi^ftoerk,  see  O  wen,  p.  xriii.f  and  Ab  ithel,  pp.  xlvi,-vii. 
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which  Owen  cursorily  examined,  bnt  did  not  nso  •  *  and 

there  is  strong  reason  to  belie vo  iluii  proper  iiujuiries  and 
searches  would  reveal  many  others.  * 

Owen,  who  catalogued  the  porii(  ii  of  the  prei^oiit  Mostyn 
collection  which  was  then  at  Gloddaith,  but,  for  acme 
reason  with  whioh  we  axe  not  acquainted,  made  no  nae  oi 
it  for  the  purpose  of  his  edition  of  the  Brut  y  Tywyfiogian, 
says  *  that  there  were  (in  1824  or  prerionsly)  three  MS8. 
of  the  Bi-ut  in  that  collection.^  It  is  understood  that 
liuLic  of  these  MSS.  are  older  thuu  the  15th  century ; 

'  Tfaete  are  mentioned  by  Owen,  not  in  }aaInirodu(Uim  proper,  bat 
in  the  letter  afipe&dad  thereto  {paged  xix.-zxiT.)p  dated  JTan.  20, 1829. 

*  One  of  theee  is  the  so-called  LI.  MS.,"  inaccurately  collated  by 
the  editors  of  the  Myri/rian  Archaiology,  but  to  which  Owen  and  Ab 
ItViel  had  no  accpj«f».  Tliis  MS.  (once  belonging  to  the  Rev.  John  Lloyd 
of  Caerwy.s),  after  having  hei  u  (apparently  for  years)  kept  in  80  *hinip 
a  place  that  many  ot  its  leaves  are  simply  rotten  and  liave  absalutely 
grown  into  each  other  with  quite  recent  mildew,  has  uow  been  rescued 
(just  in  time)  from  its  tomb,  and  may  at  length  be  said  to  be  fairly 
drM,  It  is  a  beaatiftdly  written  paper  MS.  of  the  early  16th 
eentuy,  and  is  oopied  from  some  old  text  wfaieh  eertainly  ie  not  the 
Sed  Bool;  though  both  texts  contain  the  same  TersioB  of  the  Brut, 
It  is  nearly  perfect,  and  has  providentially  escaped  the  fate  of  the 
valuable  paper  Court  Rolls  with  which  it  lias  been  recently  kept,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  fains  ! )  past  praying  for-  so  rotten  and,  in 
parts,  grown  into  one  mass  with  mildew  that  practically  no  use  can 
be  made  of  it. — August,  IHl'O. 

*  Iniroductimtj  p.  xvii. ;  mostly  copied  by  Mr.  Ab  Ithel,  Pr^^o, 
ppv  xl.-L 

*  In  Aaeniin  Owen'a  Oaialogue  i^MBS,  in  N,  WitUt,  in  voi  iL 
(Part  IT.)  of  the  old  Cjj/mmrodorion  Tranaaeiiotu,  pp.  400-18^  mention 
is  made  of  the  following  H8&  of  Dares  FkrygiMt  and  the  Brut$t  all 

of  which  are  now  presumably  at  Mostyn  : 

(1)  In  the  Gloddaith  MSS.  (pp.  402-3) :  Dares  and  both  Bruts  in 
Nos.  4  (written  \  \^7)  and  10  (vellnm,  Mo) ;  Brni  y  Breiihinoedd  and 
B.  y  Sai'f'on  In  No.  0  (evidently  a  uiodei  u  transcript) ;  and  B.  y 
Brenliinocdd  nlono  in  No.  11  (veUam,  4to)  j  Dares  and  B,  y  Bren- 
hinoedd  in  l^o.  2u  (amall  4to). 

(2)  In  the  Bodysgallen  MSS.  (pp.  40(MOl) ;  Dan$  and  BrtU  y  B, 
in  Koe.  4  (ImperM*  velhmi,  4feo.)  and  17  (Imperfect,  4to). 

Mention  is  also  made  aaumg  the  Downing  MSS.  (p.  4D1)  of  a  MS. 
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but  eTen  if  this  is  the  case,  they  may  be  copies  of  older 
MSS.  which  haye  now  perished.  Owen's  next  sentence 
begins  witb  the  words,  "At  BodysgaUen/'  and  then 

abruptly  breaks  off ;  but  apparently  lie  was  about  to  men- 
tion other  MSS.  there.  In  llciigwrt  MS.  No.  314  he  found 
in  1829  another  copy  on  vellum,"  whick  iio  aays  was  similar 
to  (but  be  does  not  say  identical  with)  the  li'  d  Book  version. 
This  MS.  oonld  not  be  fonnd  by  the  Ute  Mr.  Wynne  when 
he  oondnded  his  Hengwrt  catalogue  in  1870,  bnt  he  had  pre- 
▼tonsly  identified  it,  before  the  MSS.  were  bequeathed  to  him 
in  1859.'  Whether  it  has  since  been  discovered  at  Peniarth  I 
cannot  say ;  it  was  on  velluui,  and  therefore  pruLably  at 
least  as  old  as  the  15th  century.  Another  ^18.,  of  the 
early  15th  century,  has  quite  recently  been  discovered  \>y 

of  Dares  in  Ko.  4,  one  of  Brut  y  Brenhinoedd  in  No.  5  (this  is  the  ori- 
giiml  of  Evans'  No.  22,  p.  xviii,),  and  one  of  B.  y  Tymfsogion  in  No.  6. 

We  ace  unable,  at  the  place  where  this  u  writteiki  to  consult 
the  TolaiDe  of  the  iSegwri  if  th»  SitUrieal  MBS.  Oommi$non  in 
whidi  is  contained  some  sort  of  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  now 
at  MoBtyn;  hat  we  may  montion  that  at  tlie  recent  visit  (in 
Aognst,  1890)  of  the  Camlriau  Archseological  Association  to 
Mostyn  Hall  there  wero  exliil  itt  d  to  as  in  a  glass  case,  together  with 
pome  other  MSS.,  the  Gioddaith  MSS.  No-(.  ^  (History  of  Enj[^hind 
and  Wales,  by  Ellis  (iritfith  ;  l»»th  cent.),  {iSuttl  Ureal,  vellum,  fo. 
14th  or  16th  century],  li(Giru,ldus  Caiubronsia'  Itinerary  and  Vc 
gcription  of  JVales,  vellum,  4to :  14th  century  P),  and  a  beautiful  MS.  of 
Brui  y  Breukinaedd  of  the  later  13th  oeatnzy,  written,  as  far  as  we 
oonld  jndge^  in  the  same  etjle^  if  not  hand,  as  the  i^ooA;  of  Mietsm 
(Hengwrt  ICS.  17),  Hengwrt  MS.  59,  Ck>tt.  Cleopatra,  A.  xiy.,  and 
HarleianMS.  13^3  (see  YC^mnrodor,  x.  298).  As  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  this  MS.  seems  to  be  either  Gloddaith  MS.  10  or  11. 
None  of  the  AhS8.  of  Bi  ut  i/  Tt/wysogion  now  preserved  at  Mostyn 
were  ^iliriwn  to  us  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion.  The  MSS. 
wliich  were  at  Mostyn  in  1S24  (the  "  Mostyn  M.S8."  proper)  were 
not  catalogued  by  Aueurm  Owen;  but  iu  Augharad  Llwyd's  list 
of  those  MSS.,  made  at  the  same  date,  in  her  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in 
if.  WiUe$  {Cymmrodorien  TramaoHant,  ii.  (Part  1),  47-8)  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  U8S.  of  Daree  or  either  Brut, 

*  Letter  in  Jktrodnieiion,  p.  xxi. 

1  See  Areh.  Qmh,  for  1870  (4tU  Series,  vol.  L),  pi  96. 
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Mr.  Gweuogvryn  Evans  in  Hengwrt  MS.  No.  15.  And  I 
would  draw  jour  partioulftr  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Brut  y  TifVfifsogian  in  this  MS.,  as  so  often^  immediately 
follows  the  Brut  y  Srenhmoedd ;  but  that  both  in  the  case 

of  tliis  MS.  and  in  that  of  No.  314  the  Cntalog-ues  of  the 
Hengwrt  MSS.  (at  least  Aneuria  Owen's  and  the  late  Mr. 
Wynne's)  only  mention  the  'Chronicle  of  the  Kings/ 
ignoring  that '  of  the  Princes.'  Is  it  not  therefore  highly 
probable  that  some  more  of  the  many  nnexamined  oM  copies 
of  the  former  Bnd  may  also  have  the  latter  Bi  ut  appended 
to  them  ? 

There  are  several  other  comparatively  modern  copies 
of  the  Bnd  y  Tywyso^on  at  Peniarth.  Hengwrt  MSS. 
Nos.  55'  and  382'  each  contain  a  copy  in  the  hand  of  that 
indefatigable  transcriber  of  older  MSS.  and  joint-fonnder 

of  the  Hengwrt  Collection,  John  Jones  oi  Gelli  Lyfdy. 
Owen  mentions  No.  55,  but  neither  No.  3ii2  nor  the  early 
16th  century  copy  in  No  441,^  once  Edward  Llwjd*s, 
from  the  Sebright  Collection ;  nor  another  copy  in  No.  819,' 
in  the  antograph  of  the  well-known  Graffudd  Hiraethog. 
The  latter  MS.  also  contains  a  so-called  "  Chronicle  from 
Cadwaladr  to  Elizabeth,"  and  I  may  mention  that  there  is  at 
least  one  later  compilation  of  this  sort  in  the  Earl  of  Maccles* 
field's  collection  at  Shirbam  Castle^  Oxon. 

Of  the  version  of  the  Brut  known  as  Brui  y  Saeaon '  there 

*  Owen,  p.  xxi. ;  Evans'  No.  5 ;  aaid  "by  him  to  be  a  tranacript  mostly 
of  Hengwrt  MS.  15,  which  is  itself  a  transcript  of  the  J?««{  Booh  copy. 

*  Erans'  No.  10;  supposed  by  him  to  bo  a  tiaoseript  of  Hengwrt 
51,  but  supplying  certain  laewM  which  now  exist  in  the  latter. 

Evans*  No.  4.  Said  by  him  to  be  a  transcript  of  Hengwrt  MS. 

15. 

^  Evans'  No.  0.    Supposed  by  him  to  be  a  transcript  of  Hengwrt 

MS.  15,  bnt  with  a  great  inaTiy  minor  chanccf*. 

'  As  pointi'd  out  by  Kvaiin  in  bis  Tniruditriion,  p.  xxiii.,  much  oon- 
f  usiou  has  been  caused  by  tbe  adop tiou  of  the  title  BnU  y  SaenoH, 
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seems  to  be  more  than  one  copy  ;it  Peniarth.  T\\v  first  of 
these  forms  cue  of  the  tratiscripts  by  John  Jones  in  the 
aboYG-mentioDed  Hengwrt  MS.  55 ;  it  is  said  hj  Owen  *  to 
difier  in  laogoage  from  the  copy  in  the  GottoniancoUeotion 
mentioned  aboye  (Cleopatra  B.  v.).  A  remarkable  f  eatnre 
abont  this  copy  is  that  it  is  said  in  parts  to  agree  with  tlio 
Jied  Book  vcv><i  )u,  in  other  parts  with  tlie  iuedited  14th  . 
centoiy  version  in  Hengwrt  MSS.  51/  The  seoond  copy, 
not  mentioned  hj  Owen,  seems  to  be  of  still  greater  interest* 
It  ooGors  in  No.  818,  and  is  there  said  to  have  been  trans* 

oxelusivoly  n.Hi."-l  in  MSF?.  to  defficfnate  the  epitntiic  of  "Rn*::;^!!?!!  history 
(not  of  the  Jh-ut  y  T'/iiyx(jgiim,  as  stated  by  Evaus)  ]>riuted  at 
pp.  ;i8t>-4/»3  of  h'lH  volume,  I'V  the  editors  of  the  Mtfvyrian  ArchaioJoffy 
to  denote  the  ttxt  of  Brtd  y  Ti/iri/sogion  wLicli  they  printed  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  468—682)  from  Cott.  Cleopatra  B.  v.,  which  is  headed  in  the 
H8.  with  the  words  **yma  y  dtoherm  Brenikmtd  jr  8ae$»on**  (Bj 
tbevo  words  it  was  ineant  to  be  implied  that  the  rnlsn  ^  the 
Cymryww&  no  longer  hrmkineddt  or  'kings*'  after  681 — see  p.  149, 
sufta).  Of  the  MSS.  meatioAed  in  this  paragraph  of  the  text  the 
only  ones  given  by  Evans  as  teste  of  the  Brut  y  Saesm  proper  are 
Hengwrt  MBS.  8  fwhicli  lu-  ascribee  to  the  15t!i  ct  ntnry),  275  (for 
which  Owen's  '*  75  "  is  clearly  a  misprint),  318,  and  441  ;  but  he  also 
gives  other  texts  ns  occurring  in  Hengwrt  MSS.  15  and  218.  Anenrin 
Owen  exteniled  the  teini  Bt  iif  y  Saf^xo-,}  (Tnfrothfrfiofi,  p.  xviii.)  so  as 
to  inclu'lc  Guttvn  Owain's  text  in  the  Ti<m/,  of  Jiaai iKjirerk  well  as 
tliat  in  Cleopatra  H.  v.,  both  taxis  Wing  himilar  ;  and  in  the  letter 
appended  to  the  Introduction  (pp.  xxiii. — iv.)  he  applies  the  term  to 
Oleopw  B.  T.  and  Hengwrt  MS.  55,  as  well  as  to  Hengwrt  HB.  275, 
whidi  eoataans  the  real  Brvi  f  8a«90n,  and  whidi  lie  thefe  miscalls 
"  75." 

Here  and  elsewhere  I  have  preferred  to  let  mj  paper  stand  as  it 
was  read  in  Aagast»  1689,  and  to  ask  the  reader  t^  refer  to  my  notes, 
and,^heraiieoesiaf7»  to  the  pages  oited  from  Mr.  Evans' Jn<ro«fiM- 

tion  for  the  correction  of  the  general  errors  into  which  I  was  inevitably 

If'J  owinf?  to  tlie  imporlVot  nature  of  the  materials  available  at  the 
time  when,  and  in  Uie  place  where,  thiB  paper  was  compiled. — P.^ 
August,  18y0. 

*  Letter  in  Tntroducfv  n,  p.  xxiii. 

'  Aneoxin  Owen's  Letter  in  Inlroduciionf  p.  xxiii. 
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lated  from  the  Latin  by  one  Daf jdd  ab  Meredydd  Glaia  in 
1444.  One  wonders  what  Latin  original  can  here  be  re- 
ferred -to  ?    A  third  copy  is  stated  by  Owen  to  occur  in 

MS.  75/  but  there  must  bo  somo  mistake  as  to  the  number, 
for  neither  that  MS.  (which  is  lost)  nor  any  of  those  near 
it  are  stated  in  the  catalogues  to  contain  any  Brut  at  all. 
There  is  a  fourth  copy  in  the  already-mentioned  MS.  441 ; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Wynne's  catalogue  says  that  a 
14th-century  i?/  M<  y  Saeson  oijcurs  in  Hengwrt  MS.  No.  S.** 
I  have  myself  got  a  copy  of  some  version  of  the  Brut 
written  in  about  16u0/  which  aeemed  to  me  quite  differentj 
where  I  compared  it^  from  the  printed  versions.  It  comes 
from  some  North  Welsh  collection^  and  has  Aneurin  Owen's 
cataloguing  label  and  number  on  its  cover."  There  is  a 
qiiitu  distiuct  copy  at  Toun,  beautifully  copied  by  Wm. 

*  Letter  in  Introduction,  p.  xxiv.   See  note  3  on  p.  160,  whence 

it  will  be  seen  that  Owen's  75  is  a  miatako  for  275. 

Kvans  decides  this  MS.  to  be  of  the  15tli  coDturj  {Fr^face, 
p.  xxiii.). 

^  This  MS.  is  E\ ants' Xo.  7  (Pn  face^  p.  xxii.);  he  compares  its 
writing  with  that  of  Hengwrt  Mi>.  oh). 

*  It  was  bought  at  a  sale  in  London  m  1884  or  1885,  together  with 
an  iniperfeet  autograph  MS.  of  John  Bhjdderch's  English-Welsh 
Dlctionarj,  which  also  has  on  its  cover  Aneurin  Owen's  descriptive 
label  (just  as  have  some  of  the  Hengwrt  MSS.;  at  least,  we  re- 
member soeh  a  label  on  Heogwit  MS.  202)  and  number.  But 
neither  MS.  is  to  be  found  in  Owen's  Cataiogw  of  MSS.  mentioned 
in  note  5  on  p.  168,  supra.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  this  Cata- 
logue, which  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  Welshpool  Eisteddfoil  in 
1824,  should  only  embrace  .«rr.  7?  collections  (iuchiding,  however,  the 
Henp^wrt  one,  which  is  a  linst  in  itself),  whilst  Angharad  Llwyd's 
Catalo<^ue  (which  obtained  thy  ciecond  prize)  embraces  no  lesn  than 
29.  PrctiumaUy  all  Owen's  Catalogue  was  printed  ;  it  is  printed  as 
perfect,  but  concludes  vol.  ii.  (Part  iv.)  of  the  old  C^mmrodvrion 
TranMoetioMt  no  more  of  which  was  ever  issned,  in  consequence  of 
the  then  Oymmrodorion  Society  coming  to  an  end  soon  after  the 
issne  of  the  last  part  of  its  Transactions  in  1843.  In  no  case  was 
the  same  collection  oatalogaed  by  Owen  and  Miss  Llwyd ;  and  the 
Brogyntyn  and  Panton  collections  wete  catalc^ned  by  neither. 
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Bona  of  LlanpniDpsaint  (in  Carmarthenshire)  in  1766  from 
a  MS.  bj  lagd  ab  Dewi  written  in  1717,  aud  by  him  frotn  a 
MS.  of  Piers  William  Griffith  of  Pen  y  Bcnirlog",  wherever 
that  may  be.  There  is  also  a  bit  of  the  Bmt  in  a  17th- 
centniy  hand  at  Shirburn  Gastle/  whioh,  though  not 
itself  written  hy  Tago  ab  Bewi,  has  a  page-heading  in  his 
hand.  And  it  is  my  impression  that  there  are  other  copies, 
though  not  early  ones,  at  Shirburn  Ca«?tlo.' 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  short  pitome  of  some 
versionof  the  JSru^,  known  by  the  name  oiBrtU  Jewm  Breehfcb, 
and  I  snppose  originally  compiled  by  lenan  Brechfa  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  oentnry.*  This  has  been  printed  in  the 
Myv.  Arch.  (vol.  ii.,  bottoms  of  pp.  470 — 565)  from  a  MS 
tlien  beloniring  to  Rhys  Tliomas  the  printer,  of  Carmarthen, 
but  not  now  known  to  exist ;  but  search  ought  to  be  made 
both  for  it  and  for  other  MSS.  of  this  version. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  the  cnrions  compilation  yoriously 
known  as  the  CfwenHan  and  Aberpergwm  Brvt  or  *  Chronicle. ' 
This  has  been  printed  in  the  Myv.  Arch.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  468 — • 
582)  from  a  transcript  of  a  transcript  of  a  transcript  of  tho 

*  In  the  ICS.  numbered  «*  113  K  B.** 

1  The  Toim  copy  and  (as  fax  as  my  extnots  go)  the  Shirbnm 
ffagmeat  pfove  to  be  identical*  as  Canon  Silvan  Evans  had  suggested 
to  me,  with  the  text  printsd  in  Trjftorfa  ChoybodeM,  neu,  Suirgrtwm 

Cymnuij  (Caerfyrddin,  1770).  Aneorin  Owen,  in  bis  letter  to  the 
Rev  W.  J.  Rees  of  Cascob,  dated  March  5th»  1834,  and  printed  in 
Arch.  Camh.  for  18d8  (3rd  series,  vol.  iv.),  pp.  211-12,  mentions 
this  X/L'xi,  which  ho  aRvs  was  not  printed  further  than  tho  year  1110 
in  consequence  of  the  discontiiuiance  of  the  iniit,'n7in<>  h\  which  it 
was  apju'iii  iu;^.  Rmiits  passages  of  this  version  beeiu  to  be  more  or  lesn 
freely  translated  from  Powel's  Bo-called  JTistorie  of  Cambria  (Lon- 
don,, 1584)  i  but  probably  other  sources  were  also  used. 

*  The  Booh  of  leuan  Brechfa  (Hengwrt  MS.  114  b  414)  is  in  his 
antograph,  and  written  in  a  hand  of  ahont  this  period.  What 
mnainfl  of  the  original  volome  (wMoh  is  now  hormd  np  with  No.  IIS, 
an  entirely  dietinot  ICS.)  ooataias  genealogiee,  and  no  dnoaiole. 
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original,  which  is  beliered  atill  to  exist  at  Aberpergwm.' 

It  was  again  copied  from  the  My  v.  Arch,  by  Aneurin  Owen, 
and  hi^  copy,  with  the  Tntrnduciion,  &.c.,  that  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  po^thumousiy  printed  ass  a  nupplemeut  to  the 
Areh.  Camb,  lor  1864,  under  the  saperintendence  of  Mr.  Lon- 
gneville  Jones  and  Canon  Bobert  WiUiams  of  Bhyd  j  Croe- 
saa.  This  chronicle  extends  from  660,  the  mythical  date  of 
the  death  of  Cailwalloii  ab  Cadfan,^  to  the  death  oi  Rhys  ab 

•  It  should  he  mfrntioned  that  the  A-borpert,' \v tii  MS.  could  not  be 
ConsulUid  iur  tiitj  cditiou  iu  thtj  Arch.  Camb.  owing  tu  the  minority 
of  the  owner,  and  conseqaeat  clpsing  of  the  library,  in  1864. 

*  The  real  date  was  685 }  that  given  by  Annalet  OamhHa  681 ;  659 
or  660  IB  the  date  haeed  on  Qeoftey  of  Monmouth's  narrative 
(and  the  Welsh  tnuisUtlons  o(  hU  work  wbich  Skene  meet  mis- 
leadingly  designates  "  the  Welsh  Brut*  *')  and  ridicnloasly  faTonved 
by  Skene,  Four  Booka^  i  71-3.  It  is  most  nu fortunate  that  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Williams  headed  their  publication  (as  the  3i^jrna» editors 
had  (lone  before  tViom)  *' Brut  Tyicysog^ony  as  this  has  cnnsed  people 
who  dabble  iu  Welsh  history  to  confiine  il  with  tlie  really  old  and 
authentic  Strata  Florida  (Jhroiiide  (knowu  as  ^/le?  '' Bm^  1/  Tj/wysO' 
gion"  par  (. >'<•»■//(  ,i'-<)  and  to  quote  the  Otcentlan  Bnit  a,^  an  historical 
authoiity  for  some  eveuts  not  mentioned  elbewhere,  and  for  which 
hy  itself  ii  is  of  no  authority  whatever. 

H.  de  la  Borderie*  in  his  VBistoria  BrUonmi  (1883),  quotes 
(pp.  19—90)  "  the  Brut  y  ISfioytogiont  known  also  under  the  name  of 
'  Owentian  Cfaroniole'  {Ckroniqm  d»  pagf§  da  Ovmi^  **  for  the  death 
of  Herfyn  Frych  in  844,  and  then  adds  a  refsrenoe  to  Jfonmaoiito 
Sittcrica  Britanmcay  p.  835 ;  whereto  he  appends  a  note  which  runs 
(us  corrected  in  the  Errata  at  p.  127)  as  follows :  "The  teitof  this 
chronicle  (the  Brnf  1/  Ti/wt/soguyn),  printed  in  1801  in  the  Myvyrian, 
has  been  re-jtublinhed  {de  iwiivean  pvhUc)  in  TiOnd^n  liv  the  Cambrian 
ArchanhxjirnJ  Anmriafion,  Sic."  ill>th  the  Strata  Florida  Brut 
and  the  (iwentiau  Brut  are  priated  in  the  Myvttrian  :  lint  it  would 
seem  as  thoogh  the  author,  writing  iu  1833,  had  ut;vur  heard  of  the 
Bolls  edition  of  the  real  Brut,  published  in  1860 !)  Now  as  the 
ohronide  he  quotes  from  the  Jfoaatmen^a  is  (part  of)  the  Strfxta 
^londa  Brut  (no  other  Brui  is  printed  in  the  Monumenta),  it  will 
he  seen  that  U.  de  la  Bordette  is  here  quoting  a  thirteenth  or  early 
fourteenth-r  T  t^iry  chronicle  and  a  sixteenth-oentnry  dressing-up 
thereof  (which  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  prototype  as  an  nn whole- 
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Groffadd  in  1196,*  The  date  of  its  compilation  has  been 
shown  by  Anearin  Owen  to  be  not  earlier  ilum  alx.ut  1 550, 
though  his  evidence  was  dishonestly  suppressed  by  Kr.  Ah 
Ithel  in  the  garbled  form  in  wliich  the  passage  occars  in 
ihe  BoUb  edition.*    The  oontente  of  this  ohroniole  are 


some  hash  does  to  the  joint  which  originally  fnraished  its  basis)  as 

one  mid  the  aame  work- !  After  this  we  hardly  can  feel  anrpriae  at 
the  author's  qnotinL,'  (p.  :>o)  the  Bra'  er  Un nlacd  {sic  /  uncorrected  in 
the  Krrnf,,)  as  a  work  of  the  t<.,dJi  century!  Inasmuch  as  he 
speaks  ot  this  work  having  been  "  amplified  '  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, it  is  clear  that  he  refers  to  the  so-callf<I  Bnit  Tt/ssilto,  also 
regarded  as  Geoffrey's  original  by  Air.  Jikene  ( Four  Books,  i.  23-5). 
The  oldest  MS.  of  this  form  of  Brut  y  Brenhinoedd  is  only  of  the 
15thceatQi7  (if  so  early)  j  whereas  the  other  Tersione  (which  ull  seem 
indispntahiy  to  he  taken  straight  from  Geoffrey)  exist  in  numerous 
MSS.  of  the  13th  and  14th  oentnries.  Bat  on  what  evidence  any 
now  existing  form  of  the  Brut  can  be  attributed  to  the  ieuih  o^tury 
Is  a  mystery  to  all  soholars  bnt  M.  de  la  Bo i  dene. 

'  This  date  is  a  noteworthy  ooe.  Mr.  Evans  states  in  the  InfrO' 
dnrfimi  to  hi.s  Brvtff,  p.  xxi.,  "  that  the  earlier  edition  of  Brut  y 
Tywysogiwi  ended  with  the  death  of  the  Lord  Rhys," i.e.,  in  llftn.  Ig 
it  possible  that  tlie  coinj.iler  of  the  Gwenfdrn  Brut  had  Veto  re  him 
to  work  hitj  will  upon,  an  earlier  edition  oi  the  real  /?/•»//'  tliau  is  now- 
preserved  to  ufi?  It  might  be  that  a  MS.  of  such  an  edition  existed 
in  the  hat  half  of  the  16th  century ;  and  we  suspect  that  tlje  great 
Oivil  War  of  the  next  oentnry  led  to  the  destruction  of  a  ^eat 
nnmher  of  Welsh  MSB. 

«  The  evidence  in  question  is  the  following  leferenee  in  this 
ohrouicle,  under  the  year  11 U,  to  the  GwylUaid  Ooohion  Mawddwy, 
who  did  not  attain  notoriety  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  1 
"And  with  him  commenced  the  Mawddwy  banditti,  who  still  con- 
tinue to  r:iva'4e  tlie  country  far  and  near.''  On  pp.  96-7  of  the 
Aiuk.  Cauih.  for  18<il  will  bo  fonnrl  the  whole  passage  of  Own.'s 
fw^ro^/frf/tOM,  printed  in  paruUel  coluinn^' with  Mr.  A b  Ithel's  garbled 
Ycr^iuu  thereof,  in  which  the  fact  w  hieii  siiuwed  the  late  date  of  the 
Qic&tUicm  Chronicle  is  carefully  suppressed.  It  is  perhaps  not 
anrprising  that  those  who  praetise  literary  piracy  themselves  shonld 
be  anzions  to  oonceal  literary  forgery  in  others.  The  rt;.sj,c<  tlve 
passages  will  be  found  i»sr  se  at  pp.  Tiu..ir.  of  Aneurin  Owens 
JnirodmoHoH,  and  at  pp.  zzni-Titi.  of  that  in  the  Bolls  Bdition.  It  ia 
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largely  nnftiitbenticx  and  it  fonoB  a  member  of  an  extensive 

class  of  semi-forged  docaments  written  apparently  between 
li}o()  1  I  t'l  0,  otlier  members  of  which  are  the  Third  Series 
of  Triads  printed  in  the  Myoyrian,  and  thQ  Achau  y  Saint 
and  most  of  the  other  "  bistorical  **  docaments  printed  in  the 
Yolnme  of  the  Tolo  M88.  One  and  all  of  theee  docaments 
were  pat  together  largely  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
as  large  a  proportion  aa  possible  of  the  leading  characters 
or  events  of  Welsh  History  was  to  be  localized  withiu  or 
near  the  boimdariea  of  the  present  counties  of  Monmouth 
and  Glamorgan ; '  and  to  this  end  many  passages  whioh 

not  pointed  ont  in  the  Arch.  Camb.  that  the  nentenro  of  Mr.  Ablthel 
whioh  begins  with  the  words  "  The  language  "  is  taken  from  Aoeaiin 
Owen's  letter  printed  In  his  In  troduction  (p.  xxii.). 

"  One  of  t))o  most  tlauTant  instances  of  this  H'irt  of  barefaced 
forgery  is  foinul  iiu'lor  tlie  \e;ir  728.  In  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (see 
Skene's  Chroitirfrs  of  fhr  Pi<-(s  and  Hrnfx,  p.  ."^f^ ;  and  hi^  Ci  lfie 
Scotland,  i.  288-L')  a  battle  is  uieulioueU  a**  kaviug  tJikou  plat  e  lu  7'2'J 
at  Monitcarno,  somewhere  in  central  Scotland,  between  two  rival 
kings  ol  the  Booitidi  Fieta,  Neetui,  son  o£  DeriU,  and  Angns,  aoit  of 
Fergus.  This  entij,  with  others  relatmg  to  the  kings  of  tho  Piots 
fbond  its  way  into  ths  JmwilSst  Cambria  (see  T  Cymmrodor,  ix. 
160),  where  it  is  entered  as  "BeUnm  Montis  Cano.'*  In  the 
Owentian  Chronicle  and  in  Powel's  so-called  Htsiorie  of  Walea  this 
liatile  is  deliberately  transferred  to  a  place  called  Camo,  not  far 
from  the  JJfik,  and  the  following  stories  are  palmed  oS,  od  na  oon> 
cerninL,'  the  event : — 

Gtreiiiian  Chronirlc,  p.  7  (72>^)  ;  ^fl/l\  Arch.,  \\.  \7\t  :  "  The  battle 
of  Carno  JNloautain,  in  Gwent,  where  the  Britons  ct^Hijaoretl  after  a 
great  loss  of  men:  and  the  Saxous  were  unvea  through  the  river 
Usk,  where  many  of  them  were  drowned  on  account  of  a  flood  in  the 
river.*' 

Poweir  ecL  1584, pp.  14, 15»— "The  year  following,  died  Oelredna 
King  of  Mertia»  and  Bthelbeldns  waa  made  king  after  him,  who  beiog 
desirons  to  annex  the  fertile  aoile  of  the  ooontrie  lieng  hetweene 
Seneme  and  Wye,  to  his  Kingdome  of  Mertia>  gathered  an  annie, 
an^  en  tied  into  Wales,  and  destroieng  all  before  him,  he  came  to 
the  monntaine  Carno,  not  farre  from  Abergenenny,  where  a  sore 
baitell  was  fought  betweenehim  and  the  Brytaines  in  the  yeare  728." 
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the  compilers  found  in  their  autlaorities  liavo  been  an- 
scriipulously  altered.  These  documents,  one  and  ail,  con- 
tain biographical  and  hi^^torical  statements  which  anj  one 
conversant  with  the  older  Welsh  literature  dealing  with 
the  same  persons  and  events  can  readily  demonstrate  to  be 
forgeries ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  be 
sure  thiit  when  they  make  statemeuts  (as  they  often  do) 
wholly  unsupported  by  other  authorities,  they  may  not  have 

(This  entry  is  virtually  translated  in  tho  Carmarthen  Bnd — see 
above,  pp.  162-3,  and  note  1  thereon :  Eurgrawn,  p.  7,  Tonn  MS., 
pp.  1-8). 

The  genuine  Sruijf  J^^sogwn  altm  the  Mont  Oamo  ol  the^iMobt 
into  Mynydd  Oam,  which  is  in  reality  the  mune  ol  the  eelelwated 
battle*  where  Gmffadd  ab  Ctheq  was  rictoriona  in  1079.  OonTixsely, 
the  latieiKlaj  per^erters  of  Brut  y  Tywysogian  have  calmly  altered 
into  Caitno  the  name  of  this  last  battle,  which  is  called  "  the  battle 
of  Cam  Monntam"in  that  Bmf,  in  the  thirteenth-century  Life 
Oruffudd  ah  Cynan,{n  the  Anna /«x  Cdnihn'cp,  and  in  Meilir's  elegy 
on  Tmhninrn  (sec  Mifv.  Arrh.,  i.  li'1-2},  who  fell  in  the  battle.  This 
iictitious  battle  of  the  "  fhountaiu  (or  mountains)  of  Carno"  is  first 
mentioned,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  in  Powel's  so-called  Tfi.?- 
torie  of  Waha,  ed.  1584,  p.  114  (whence  it  is  freely  trauslatod  in  the 
Carmarthen,  Brut,  p.  74=Tonn  MS.,p*  8),  and  in  the  Gwentian  Chro' 
nicfe,  pp.  66-7.  A  further  development  of  this  blander  or  forgexy  is 
foand  in  Pennant's  T(mnin  IFoIm  and  later  wiiten,  vrho  localise  the 
battle  at  CSamo  in  HontgomefyBhire ;  bat  these  modem  wiseaom  had 
evidently  never  read  the  Ltfe  cf  Grufudd  ah  Gynan,  written  in 
the  12th  or  18th  centnry,  where  the  Mountain  of  Oarn  is  lepreeented 
as  being  a  long  day's  march  ("  dirfawr  ffmdeith  diwymawf ")  from  St 
David's  {Myv.  Arch.,  ii.  593) !  There  is  only  one  *'  hattle  of  Carno  " 
in  strictly  "Welsh  history,  viz.,  that  which  took  ]>lace  in  9  iS — 950. 

As  for  the  locality  of  Mi{u>idil  Cam,  it  is  unknown;  bnt  a  place 
of  the  Kamo  name  is  mentioned  by  Lewis  Cllyn  Cothi  in  his  poem 
to  Hywel        l^^fydd   of  G woman  (i.e.,  Girmiant ;    now  called 
Alderbrook  Hall)  in  Tredreyr  (now  called  T nxd  yrAur)  in  Cardigan- 
shire.   See  his  IForkji,  p.  215  (11.  43-4  of  poem) : 
"Nyddn  ooed  ar  Yynydd  Oani 
A  waa  Mxm  *n  ei  ^  hannu" 
The  place  is  wrongly  identified  by  the  editors  with  the  Oamo  near 
CSiiekhowell. 

▼OL.  XL  V 
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iiiTeiited  these  BtatementB  too.  Newtlieless,  this  chronicle 
has  acquired  such  a  fictitious  importance^  ihat  a  new  edition  of 
it,  based  on  the  origfinal  MS.,  and  critically  pointiD^  ont  its 

relations  to  the  older  chronicles  and  its  forn^ed  and  doubtful 
passages,  would  bo  very  welcome  to  historical  scholars.^ 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  after  all  these  details  as 
to  the  nnprinted  and  even  nnezamined  MSS.  of  the  Brut  y 
Tywysogim,  that  what  is  now  wanted  is  an  edition  of  that 
chronicle  in  which  the  most  important  versions  should  he 
printed  iu  parallel  columns,as  has  been  done  with  the  six  texts 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Such  an  edition,  and  also  the 
proposed  new  edition  of  the  Annales  GamhrisB,  to  be  of  any 
general  use  and  interest,  should  be  adequately  illustrated 
with  topographical  and  genealogical  notes, entirely  lacking  in 
the  Bolls  editions,  and  very  scanty  in  tbe  incomplete  editions 
given  in  the  Monumenta.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to 
add  in  the  nates  not  only  all  the  parallel  entries,  but  also 
all  oth^  ea^ly  entries  relating  to.  "Wales,  Cornwall,  or 
Gunbria,  scattered  through  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English 
Annals.  And  the  old  lists  of  the  hundreds  and  commotes  of 
Wales,"  authentic  and  accurate  texts  of  which  are  now  only 
just  beginning  to  be  printed  by  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans, 

*  See  note  (a)  at  end  of  article. 

*  Three  euoh  old  liats,  each  representiiig  a  diBtinetteztt  are  known 
to  me:  (1)  the  tezt  from  CioUa  Cgfanojfdd,  printed  by  Brans  in 

Y  Cymmrodor,  iz.  327—331 ;  (2)  the  one  in  the  Bed  Book  Seryesit 
printed  vexy  inaccurately  at  the  bottoms^  of  pp.  606-12  of  vol.  ii*  of 

the  Myrip-ian  Arrhaiology,  and  correctly  by  Evans  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Bruts  (pp.  407-12) ;  (8)  A  list  copied  in  the  fifteenth  century  from 
(ultimately)  a  In^t  MS.  of  the  twelfth  or  thirt  enth,  preserved  in 
MS.  Cott.  Doniitiaii,  A.  viii.,  and  printed  in  Leland's  Ifinerary,  ed. 
1709,  vol.  v.,  fos.  It)  18.    A  text  of  this,  taken  from  the  original  MS. 

in  \>nni,  and  will  shortly  appear  iu  Y  Cymmroth>r.  The  other  ur 
first  Hat  in  the  Myvyrian  (fondly  imagined  by  must  writers  to  have 
been  compiled  in  the  days  of  Llewelyn  ap  Grnffudd)  is  a  modem 
teit  eompoBod  Bince  the  diTision  of  Wsles  into  eoQntiess  ftnd 
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shonld  be  appencled  eifclier  to  the  Brut  or  to  the  Annates  ; 

and  likewise  perhaps  a  selection  of  tke  oldest  pedigrees  of 
the  various  Welsh,  kinglv  and  princely  families  of  which 
members  are  mentioned  in  both  series  of  clii  onicles.  Such 
editions  as  I  haye  attempted  roughly  to  indicate  would 
constitnte  trnly  great  and  tmly  national  undertakings;  to 
which  Welshmen  (and  also  Englishmen)  could  turn  with  as 
great  pride  as  can  Irishmen  to  O'Donuvau's  maguiiicent 
edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 

But  the  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  such  an  edition  of 
the  Brut  y  Tywysogion  must  necessarily  be  to  set  on  foot  a 
preliminary  inquiry^  entrusted  to  some  thoroughly  com- 
petent Welsh  scholar  such  as  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  (who 
1  may  mention,  is  at  the  present  moment  engaged  on  such  an 
investigation  of  the  ^ISS.  of  Brut  y  BrevhhioediP) ,  as  to  what 
MSS.  there  are^  what  their  mutual  relations  are,  aud  what 
and  how  many  parallel  texts  an  adequate  edition  would  have 
to  oomprise.  I  have  given  yon  some  grounds  for  believing 
that  further  copies  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  unez- 

U  fud  in  the  Bed  Book  €if  Sergest,  as  the  note  (p.  619)  **Ae 
velly  moe  yn  $f  Id^fvyr  Ooeh  $/n  Bergeat  **  (*  and  so  it  ii  in  the 

Bed  Book  at  Htnjoif which  words  evidently  mean  that  there  is  a 
siviilar  list  in  the  Bed  Book)  has  wrongly  l*  '!  people  to  infer.  This 
liBt  is  practically  identical  with  the  one  given  by  Humphrey  Lloyd  and 
Sir  John  Price  in  their  Desn  ipfion  of  Wales  (printed  in  Powel's 
Hiaforie  of  TFc^ -■,1  oBi),of  whicli  the  ol  lest  known  MS.,datod  1559, aud 
8ignt*<l  hy  Hunijilirey  Lloyd,  is  found  in  IMS.  Calif^ula  A.  vi.  of  the 
Cottonian  collection.  Two  MSS.  of  llie  Hcventeentli  century,  contain- 
ing a  list  of  thitj  type,  are  known  to  the  writer,  who  strouyly  suapects 
them  and  the  first  of  the  two  Myvymn  texts  (printed  at  the  top  of 
pp.  606-13  of  vol.  iL  of  the  JIfyv.  Arch,}  to  he  copied,  with  more  or  leu 
alteration,  from  the  work-of  Lloyd  and  Price. 

*  And  also  of  the  Brut  if  Tifwytogwn  ;  hat  he  has  hitherto  only 
heen  able  to  examine  the  texts  of  Br^U  y  BrenkvMedd  and  B,  $ 
Tywysogion  at  the  British  Museum,  Oxford,  Peniarth,  Shirhurn 
C^tloi  and  Dingestow  Ooort,  and  in  one  other  small  private  ooUeo* 
tioo.^Angnst,  1890. 
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plored  priv&te  collections  in  Wales,  whoso  oontents  ore  as 

unknown  to  me  as  they  are  to  you. 

I  will  add,  as  a  practical  suggestion,  that  the  preparation 
of  a  proper  edition  of  the  Annales,  all  the  MSS.  of  which 
are  known,  and  all  in  London,  miglit  very  appropriately 
precede  one  of  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion;  and  that  whilst  the 
Annates  were  being  prepared  for  the  press  by  one  person, 
the  extensive  prcli  miliary  incjuirics  towards  an  edition  of  the 
Brut  might  simultaneously  be  carried  on  by  a  second 
person.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  Ann  ales  were  ready  for 
press,  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  Brut  might  be 
commenced ;  and  the  person  engaged  in  the  latter  and  far 
heavier  undertaking  would  find  the  edition  of  the  Anuales 
and  its  rrole'jomeiia  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  task. 

NoiB  (a). 

"No  allurioiL  has  been  made  by  me  to  the  qwtion  of  the  oorrect- 
mem  of  the  BoUb  text  of  the  BnU  y  TsfWjfsogiim,  which  I  had  had  no 
oppoTtunitj  of  collating  with  its  originals.    I  may  mention  here, 

however,  that  the  Rolls  translation  contains  some  most  misleading 
blunders.  One  is  the  translation  of  Ystrad  'Cytci  by 'the  Vale  of 
Tywi '  (sec  the  Index  for  nnmerons  instances  of  this  mistranslation). 
Of  course  this  is  the  original  meaniuj^  of  the  two  Welsh  words  ;  but  in 
the  BnU  Ystra-i  Ti/u-i  does  not  mean  the  mere  Yale,  but  the  very  iarj^fo 
district  which  took  its  name  therefrom,  einl •racing  most  of  Cvarniar- 
thenshiro  uikL  pmL  of  Glamorganahire.^  Thus,  when  tlie  lind  in- 
forms US  (p.  274-5)  that  an  army  marched  into  thie  district,  the  trans- 
lator informs  ns  that  it  marohed  into  the  Yale  of  Towy  1  A  similar 
error  ooonrs  at  p.  199  (of.  p.  283),  where  we  are  told  that  Dafydd 
ap  Owen  Owynedd  remoyed  the  people  of  T^ingl  into  the  Vaie  qf 


*  Carmarthenshire  also  indndes  the  large  ancient  Hundred  of 
Canitef  OiBorikqf,  which  was  in  Dyfed  (the  oonnty  town  of  Oar* 
marthen  was  in  this  division)  $  whilst  modem  Glamorganshire  in* 
dudes  the  large  oommot  of  Gower,  whioh  was  in  Ytirad  Ijjfwi, 
William  of  Worcester  (7(»i».,  p.  327)  speaks  of  "Qowerland"  as 
being  in  '*  oomitata  de  Kaermardyn." 
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Chri/d.  Here  the  expression  translated  Ih  Di/j)'iyn  Clwyd,  a  district 
which  (conversely  to  Ystrad  Tj/v.-i^  wn.s  smaller  than  the  actnal 
"  Vale  of  Clwyd,"  and  (just  as  does  the  modern  "  Deanery  of  Uyffryn 
Clwyd'*)  only  comprised  part  thereof.  Indeed  the  etutement  of  the 
translator  is  an  absurdity,  for  part  of  Tegeingl  itself  was  in  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd !  Then  at  p.  289,  Ganir^Qwa/rtlMj'  (i.e., '  the  Uppor  Hun. 
dred/  sc.,  of  Dyfed)  is  actually  translated  "  the  Cantref  of  Gwarthaf*" 
which  is  as  though  one  were  to  say  '*  the  Egypt  of  Upper  "  when  one 
meant "  Upper  Egypt."  Is  it  possible  that  the  translator  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  gxcarthaf  ?  An  equally  elementary  blunder 
occurs  on  p.  367,  where  tri  Chwmivd  o  Vch  Aerojij '  the  three  Commotes 
of  (the  country)  above  (the  river)  Jeron*  is  translated  'the 
3  C.  of  Upper  Aeron  ; '  and  on  p.  271,  where  i*  Acron  (the  country 
beloto  Acron)  ib  similarly  translated  '  Lower  Aeron.'  Another  example 
of  topographical  ignorance  will  be  found  on  p.  197,  where  the  men  of 
Arwystli  are  made  to  pursue  certain  booty  "  as  far  as  the  bank  oi  the 
Severn."  Thib  Btatemeut  seomtj  ou  the  face  of  it  rather  superfluous,  as 
Arwystli  itself  lay  mainly  along  "  the  bank  of  the  SeTem."  But  on 
looking  at  the  original  Welsh  we  find  the  words  translated '  the  hank 
of  the  Severn'  to  be  Garddwr Storms  and  what  is  dearly  meant 
is  that  the  pursuit  extended  as  far  as  the  Gorddwrt  the  well*known 
name  of  the  border  district  between  the  English  and  Welsh  races  to 
the  east  of  Ccri  (now  Xerry),  which  itself  immediately  bounded 
Arwystli  on  the  east ;  we  have  not  met  with  the  full  name,  Gorddwr 
Uafren,  elsewhere.  In  another  place  (p.  288-9)  the  Dimetian  tlistrict- 
name  Tehinifavce  (which  ]>robal>ly  stands  for  P<  u?/nio^  '  Paulinus* 
land,'  an<l,  wliateverits  orii^in  ami  locality,  is  mejitioued  several  times 
elsewhere)  is  deliberately  altered  iuto  Penll tcynoff  ¥ox*a  Head'); 
an  altxjratiuu  worthy  of  another  sort  ol  ^eu,  viz.,  a  ptubwl. 

One  of  the  most  misleading  practices  is^the  whole  translation  (at 
least  for  readers  ignorant  <kE  Welsh)  is  uiat  the  Welsh  Caerllion 
meaning  Caerleon  on  Usk,  and  OaerUeon,  then  as  now  meaning 
*  Chester',  are  both  translated  by  the  English  'Caerleon';  that  is 
to  say  that  two  phu»-nameswhidi  (though  of  the  same  origin)  are 
distinct  in  the  original  Welsh  are  both  translated  by  one  and 
the  same)  name,  which  is  only  known  as  the  English  designation' 
of  one  of  the  two  places.  See  for  instance  pp.  222-5,  where  *  Caerleon ' 
translates  the  Welsh  CacrUlon  (i.e.,  Caerleon  on  Usk) ;  pp.  181-5, 
where  it  translates  L'aerllcon  (i.e.,  Chester),  or  pp.  290-1,  where  Swydd 
Caerlleon,  i.e.,  Cheshire,  is  translated  •  the  county  of  Caerleon*  !  So 
Gwydd?/!  is  tran.slated  *  Gwyddelians  '  instead  of  '  Irish,' and  William 
the  Goiitj^ueror  is  styled  'King  of  the  Albanians,'  the  last  word  being 
meant  to  translate  Mbanioyr,  i.e.,  *  Soots '  (p.  53). 
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Then,  in  an  English  tnmslation,  the  English  numea  of  places,  where 
they  differ  from  the  Welsh,  should  at  least  be  inserted  in  brackets. 
How  is  any  one  not  conversant  with  Welsh  topography  to  know,  for 
instance,  that  Aberhodni  (pp.  251,  283,  298-301,  318-21 ;  which  now, 
bj  the  way,  is  caUed  in  Welflli  Aberhonddu)  meaiiB  BxecoD,  that 
Qwyddgrug  (p.  173)  meaiifl  Mold,  that  lAant/mddyvri  means  Llan- 
dovery,  that  Mhothir  (p.  189  \  the  original,  by  the  way,  has  Bongr, 
and  the  old  form,  found  in  the  Life  of  St.  Gybi,  n  Rotu%r\  Le.,  BhM 
f  yr,  which  means  the  exact  opposite  to  Sho9  liir)  means  Newborough 
in  Anglesey,  and  that  Talacharn  (now  in  Welsh  called  Larharn), 
Trefdraeth,  and  Euelvre  (pp.  213,  219,  287,  289,  345;  the  last  would 
in  modern  Welsh  be  EfeJfre,  by  the  way)  are  in  Enp^lish  parlance 
Lau^hame,  Newport  (rembrokeahire),  and  Velfrey  respectively  P  or 
that  bj  the  Glen  of  Teyrnon  "  fp.  231)  Lantamam  is  meant?  Here, 
by  the  way,  the  Welsh  18  Nant  Ttifi'uon,  and  nant  does  not  necessarily 
mean  '  a  glen  ; '  if,  indeed,  it  ever  bears  that  signification  in  South 
and  Central  Wales,  where  it  nsoally,  if  not  invariably,  means 
'a  brook'  nowadays  (ses  Y  CymmroAoTj  x\,  42}.— And  yet  the 
translator  is  not  even  consistent  in  this  sort  of  mystification; 
for  at  pp.  181, 183,  235,  Din^fch  is  correotly  translated  into  tiie 
•  Tenby  '  of  the  hated  Saxon,  who  wouM  have  been  somewhat  pnzzle*! 
to  fix  the  locality  of  Dinbi/ch  y  Pi/sgod,  and  indeed  is  given  to  fondly 
fancying  that  Tinhy  \\i  so  rallecl  from  the  Banes!  Likewise  on  pp. 
177,  201,293,  CrocB  Jf  i/sirallt  is  correctly  rendered  '  Oswestry,'  instead 
of  by  its  modern  Welsh  name  Oroes  O.sivniil  ;  and  similarly  at  p.  265 
Treffynnon  is  intelli^iV)ly  translated  into  '  llolywell.' 

Then  on  what  principle  is  the  name  of  a  dibtrict  in  Cardiganshire, 
Mabw^ni&n,  correctly  reproduced  in  the  translation  on  p.  291,  whilst 
on  p.  199  Castell  Mahwynyon  (the  castle  in,  and  named  from, 
the  said  distryt)  hecomej^/the  Castle  of  the  Son  of  Gwynion'P 
Cwmwd  Jfahwynion  may  indeed  have  been  so  called  horn  some  *son 
of  Gwynion*  (Mob  Qvsynion),  just  as  Guynionyddf  another  district 
of  Cardiganshire,  means  'the  tribe  of  Gwynion*;  bnt  transbtors 
have  no  business  to  alter  established  and  technical  names  in  order 


■  See  Camhro-Briilsh  S\nnts,  ]>.  186.  "Et  venitadoppidum,quod 
dicitur  hodie  Merthir  Caffo,  et  ibi  occidorunt  Itosiur  pastores  Caffo." 
Here  the  MS.  may  perhaps  be  made  to  read  either  Rosiur  or  Rosuir. 

The  last  words  mean  '  and  there  the  shepherds  of  Rhosfyr  slew 
Caffo;'  the  place  is  now  called  Llangaifo,  the  ehnrch  of  which  is 
three  miles  from  Ntwliurongh.  Jihos  Eijr  would  be  quite  regularly 
softened  into  lihoayr,  like  Llan/or  into  Llannor,  Llanfol  into  JJanol, 
&c. 
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to  meet  their  etymological  views — which  are  matter  for  notes  or  a 
Glossary  (and  even  the  Rolls  system  allows  Glossaries,  though  it 
ibrbidfl  innstrative  notw). 

Not  to  mention  such  comparatively  weU-known  names  ae  Aherieifi 
for  '  CaKligan '  and  Llawihoy  for  *  St.  Asaph/  wUoh  are  left  on- 
tianBlated.;»a«ft other  inatancee  of  the  f ailnre  to  render  Welsh  place- 
names  into  their  Euglish  equivalents  may  be  fonnd  at  p.  321,  where  we 
have  in^e  English  translation  ** the  Castle  of  Maes  Hyveidd"  (Kadnor 
Cattle ;  in  modern  Welsh  the  name  has  become  Maesyfed)^  Aberhodni 
(Brecon), 0-/»/>M'-y  (Chin),  "  the  Valeof  TevoiJiog"  (Dj/fn/n  Tcfciddiog 
was  the  name  of  a  small  district,  and  means  'the  Vale  of  Teme,^' 
winch  river  in  old  English  was  called  Teinedc^  Temde,  and  in  Welsh 
apparently  *Tefn{dd*),  Trallteng  (Welshpool ;  see  also  p.  361),  "The 
Ked  Castle''  (I'owya  Castle),  aud  Abet^  Myuyw  (a  gross  scribal 
blnndar,  not  even  pointed  out,  for  JLhtr  Mynwy^  i.e.,  Monmonth).^ 
Also  Llanbedr  Tal  Poni  8Upk(m  (for  Lampeter),  p.  317;  GelH  and 
Maea  S^frmdd  {for  Hay  and  Old  Badnor).  p.  298;  **the  Earl  of 
Ca£r  Lojffo"  (Le.,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester),  p.  297;  UamthadHn* 
(Llawhaden),  pp.  237-9 ;  Nyoer  (Nevem),  pp.  287,  241  j  CaerBhiw 
(Carew),  p.  ^71;  Aber  Corran  (Langhame),  p*  235;  and  2hsUtOtt^ 
Llytcelyn  (Welshpool),  pp.  109,  243. 

Misleading  translations  of  Welsh  place-names  are:  V.  210,  3^^*10- 
caatle  upon  Ustk ;  here  the  Welsh  name,  Castell  Newt/dd  nr  Wh'sfj, 
now  survives  as  Ca^mivydd  ;  but  how  many  English  can  be  expected 
to  know  tba.t  the  place  meant  is  the  town  of  Newport  ?— P.  205, 


*  Another  derivative  form,  Tefviddiad,  existed,  as  well  -A^Tcftiddiog ; 
it  occurs  in  two  of  the  three  old  lists  of  Welsh  territorial  divisions 
(for  which  see  note  9  ou  p.  168,  supra);  see  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.  i)29, 
where  the  district  is  called  Dyffryn  Teueiddyatt  and  Leland's  Itin,^ 
y,  17,  where  it  is  corruptly  spelt  Ih/frynaedat  William  of  Woroester, 
also,  writing  in  the  15th  century,  calls  the  liver  *Tamdiat  aqua' 
{Tiin.,  p.  820).  John  David  Bhys,  the  grammarian,  who  lived  for  a 
while  at  Bngeildy  in  the  upper  Yale  of  Teme  (then,  three  oenturies 
ago,  a  Welsh-speaking  district),  calls  the  place  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Preface  to  his  Grammar  (1592)  '  y  Bngeildy  ynn  Nyphryn 
Tabhida.^  The  modern  English  form  Temr  is  shortened  from  an 
older  Temde ;  Lcland.  Ttiii..  iv.  170-180,  uses  the  forma  Temde,  Temd, 
and  Teme ;  ami  the  ol'lor  Anglo-Saxon  form  was  Teniede  or  Tamede 
(see  Offa's  charter  in  Birch's  Cartnlarium  S't.vonieum,  i.  307-8). 

'  This  form  is  invented  by  the  translator.  The  original  Welsh  has 
Llan  y  Hadein.  For  the  name  see  Owen's  Beicription  of  Fembroke* 
tf&trs  (1892),  Additional  Kote  (a). 
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ii'fTra^/yr,  *  the  cataract but  the  stream  called  Rhaiadr  is  meant, 
and  Mochnant  isf  and  nu-rh  JlhaiaJr  mean  the  part  of  *  Mochnant 
below'  and  'above*  that  ntream  rospectividj,  in  accordance  with  & 
very  common  princii)le  of  dividing  the  old  Wel«h  hundreds  into  cora- 
motea.— Pp.  213,  227,  233,  315:  Y  Ty  Gxcyn  {ar  Vaf);  'the  White 
House  (uixju  Tav) bj  which  Wkitland  is  meant  (called  now,  by  the 
way,  by  natives    Wliitlaiid,  not  Ty  Gwyn,  bat  Sendy  Qtcyn).  And 
yet,  on  p.  326-7t  the  Wekli  name  appears  translated  as  *  Whitland.' 
— F^.  961,  867:  Cwnmwd  Perfedd  *the  middle  comot'  (witliont 
capitals);  bnt  Cwmmwd  Perfcdd  was  the  technical  name  for  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Uwch  Aeron  in  Cardigansliire,<— Pp.  341»  369  :  Perfedd- 
wlad  '  the  Midland  District' ;  here  ag^ain,  the  meaning  of  the  name 
is  correctly  given,  bnt  Perfeddtclad  was  the  technical  name  for  a 
largo  district  which  was  anythin<^  but  '  midland,'  forminir  as  it  did 
the  north-eastern  exireniity  of  Xorlh  Wales,  and  bounded  as  it  was 
on  three  Bide«>  by  sea  or  estuary/ — P.  301,  Mynydd  Du,  '  the  Black 
IConntain.'  The  monntains  called  in  English  the  Carmarthen  Yans 
are  meant.  The  Welsh  name  is  still  in  nse ;  but  EngUah  people 
genoally  mean  by  the  'Blaeh  Mountain'  a  very  different  moan- 
tain*  namely,  the  loDg  hog^s  bach  stretching  between  Hay  and 
AbergaTCnny.   At  p.  261  Hywel  Sais  ap  yr  Arglwydd  Rhys  is  said 
to  haye  been  stabbed  "  at  Cemaos."    But  the  Welsh  is  yg  Kemeis  *  ia 
Comais,'  and  no  particular  place,  but  the  district  of  Kemmes  in  Pem« 
biokeshire,  is  intended.    (For  the  word  fh'mais,  see  Y  Ct/mmrodor^ 
xi.  42-3.)    At  pp.  200—1  we  find  the  form  Moclmant,  obviously 
a  scribe's  or  printer's  mistake  for  Mochnant,  whit  h,  if  it  really 
exists  ill  the  Book  oj' BminywcrJc,  ought  to  liuvo  been  corrected  in  a 
footnote  ;  and  at  pp.  62-3,  the  fairly  correct  form  llychmarch  of  the 
older  texts  (trancliterated  from  some  such  Met  form  a«  Biekemarth, 
the  first  h  of  which  is  merely  orthographical)  is  altered  into  the 
scribe's-gibberish  Ryihmareh,  whence  q>rings  the  ridiculous  Bhydd- 
muxreh  of  your  modem  Welsh  antiquary ;  of  course  the  Old- Welsh 
Micemox  h  would  now  be  written  and  pronounced  JtAt/gi/fnrch. 

Non-Welsh  place-names  occasionally  fare  liailly :  thus  Efsam 
(p.  352-3)  is  translated  '  Esham,'and  Cu/uich  (p.  184-5) '  Conach  but 
one  cxpe'  ts  Editors,  though  born  neither  in  Kngland  nor  iu 

Ireland,  to  have  heard  of  the  town  and  Battle  of  Et'csham,  and  the 
province  of  ConnaughL   Then  what  place  is  meant  by  '  Brygge/ 

*  It  was  perhaps  called  '  The  Middle  Country '  owing  to  its 
partially  intermediate  position  between  Fowys  and  the  original 
Gwynedd,  the  eastern  boundary  of  which  we  belieTe  to  have  been 
the  Conwy,  now  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Diooese  of  Bangor. 
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Tvliich  translates  Brurh  at  p.  155  P  We  presume  Bridgenorth, 
anciently  called  Brijr<j  ;  but  it  was  the  business  of  the  K<litor  to  look 
into  this  point  and  enlighten  us.  And  were  not  lioUs  Editors  in 
A.D.  1860  Hopposed  to  knowL'utin  P  (One  would  have  thought,  at  least, 
that  such  au  aceouiplishmeut  would  have  beeu  au  iudispensablo  qualifi- 
cation for  the  editing  of  a  Latin  text  like  Annaha  CambrisB.)  In  the 
Latin  TerBes  twiee  printed  at  pi».  246'9  (both  in  the  Weleh  text  and  in 
the  English  translatioo)  we  And  the  following  colossal  blnodezs : 
Jbma  tovfama,  inffeniitwn  for  in  g^mitum  (or  gemitu  f),  iuimittu  for 
inimicus,  ipsuis  for  ipsius,  gliatit  lotglUcit^  tesivs  for  testis,  and  nestia 
for  nescia.  Now  if  these  mistakes  really  occur  in  the  original  MS., 
Hengwrt  51,  they  should  have  been  corrected,  either  in  critical  notes 
(allowed  even  by  the  Rolls  s^ystem),  or  at  least  in  the  copy  ^iven  in 
the  English  trataalation,  where  ou  the  contrary  every  uue  of  the  bar- 
bariBms  finds  itselt"  yhivi.shly  repeated.  On  p.  "2  1-5  mi-ntiou  is  made 
in  the  Euglish  trauslation  of  "  the  histories  of  I  siaa  the  historian  " 
and  "  the  odes  of  Feryll  the  bard."  But  who  except  learned  Welshmen 
(few  enough,  in  alt  oonacience !)  know  tiiat  F/eiyll  in  medisBTal  Welsh 
meant '  Tirgil  '(for  in  the  modem  tongne  the  name  has  been  degraded 
till  it  means  nought  bnt '  a  chemist ' !)  P  and  how  many  wontd  gness 
that  by  Tgta*  is  meant '  Tacitns '  (for  we  presnme  it  can  hardly  mean 
Statius)? 

There  is  a  grotesque  mistranslation  (due,  we  fear,  to  the  translator's 
ingutlicient  acqnaiutance  with  MnglUh  idiom)  in  at  least  two  places, 
vi?:.,  at  p.  2ii3,  where  Roljert  de  Brnse  is  said  to  have  been  honourably 
received  by  the  "  <70od  me^n  of  Bryclieinii  j^^"  but  the  Welsh  original 
has  ffin/rdn  Brecheinawc  ;  and  at  p.  'I'll ,  where  turvaay  w^nla  Gtvetit 
is  translated  'a  slaughter  of  the  (jocnJ  j'(nj>ic  o[  Gwent.*    We  jtre- 
sume  that  the  perpetrator  oi  these  absurdities  would  have  translated 
opHmaiet  'excellent  people M   Of  course  gicynla  (in  older  Welsh 
deont  older  degion,  plnral  of  da,  older  *dag)f  meant  the  same  as 
opHmaUa,  and  what  is  referred  to  is  the  treadierons  massacre  of  the 
(^wentian  nohle^  spoken  of  by  Giraldns,  Itin.  Camb.,  i.  4.  See  note 
to  the  Rolls  edition  of  his  works,  vi.  49.   We  may  add  that  tiie 
Index  to  the  Bolls  Brut  is  most  inadequate,  and  omits  many 
place-names  occurring  both  in  the  Welsh  text  and  in  the  £nglish 
translation. 
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THE  CROFTER  SYSTEM  OP  THE  WESTERN 
ISLES  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  CAL- 
LBRNISH  STONKS  OF  LEWIS. 

By  AiiFRBD  Nbobard  Pai^hbr.^ 


I.  The  CiiOFTBR  System  op  the  WKSTJfiRN  Isles  of 

SOOILAMD. 

I BAYB  to  begin  by  making  an  apology.   The  title  of  tbe 

Paper  I  am  aboat  to  read  was  announced  in  the  syllabus  of 
the  session  as  "The  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  regarded 
from  a  Welsh  standpoint/'  and  I  had  intended  to  deal 
therein  with  several  distinct  facts  which  I  had  noticed 
during  two  Bnocessire  joarneys  to  the  West  of  Scotland. 
Bat  when  I  came  to  reflect  on  the  first  rongh  aocoont  of 
those  facts  which  1  wrote,  i  iouud  there  were  several 
points  wiiereon  I  had  tonched  concerning  which  further 
investigation  was  desirable;  while  for  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  other  objects  I  had  noted  (vitrified  forts^  rude  stone 
monuments,  and  the  like),  the  verification  of  some  of  my 
memoranda  was  absolntely  necessary.  I  therefore  felt 
comjielled  to  rcbtrict  liiyself  to  giving  an  account  of  "The 
Crofter  System  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,"  as  I 
observed  that  system  daring  avisit  in  the  summer  of  1889. 

Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  supposition  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  correspondence  between  the  crofter 
townships  of  the  Western  Isles  and  the  penirefi  of  Wales, 

1  Boad  before  the  Society  on  Wednesday,  April  29, 1881. 
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anil  in  the  furtlier  supposition  that  these  fmtrefi  represent 
the  hamlets  of  the  iaeogion  or  serfs  of  the  old  Welsh  social 
Bystem,  a  description  of  these  crofter-townships^  still  ecdst- 
h\g,  which  have  been  least  affected  bj  modem  changes, 
will,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  the  student  of  ancient 
Celtic  social  systems,  especinllj  as  in  my  account  of  these 
townships  and  of  various  other  facts  connected  with  the 
crofter  system  I  only  describe  what  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes,  or  what  I  was  told  on  the  spot,  and  have  not  been 
influenced  by  what  others  have  written  on  the  subject 

The  huts  of  tlie  crofters  of  Lewis  are  arranged  in  rows 
at  about  equal  diFtauces  apart,  lornnug  wlmt  is  cnlled 
"a  crofter-township/'  or  collection  of  towns  (pronounced 
''toons"),  or  houses.  The  huts  stand  along  a  road  or 
way>  and  often  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  another 
row  of  similar  huts*  Each  hut  is  placed  in  a  small  en- 
closure wliicli  contains  the  otiier  buihlings,  if  any,  belong- 
ing to  the  crofter,  liis  stacks  of  peat,  of  oats,  nnd  so  forth. 
From  this  enclosure,  and  having  au  equal  width  with  it, 
stretches  the  croft,  which  is  a  long  strip  of  land|  wherein 
the  crofter  grows  his  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes ;  for  these 
are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  crojis  grown.  Often  a  part 
of  the  croft,  hnA  ii;g  the  same  "width  u-  the  otlier  part,  is 
ou  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Near  at  hand  is  the  tnrf 
moor,  over  which  the  crofters,  ns  well  as  all  the  parishioners, 
have  rights  of  turbary.  And,  finally,  there  is  the  anmmer- 
pastnre  or  hill-pasture,  of  which  more  will  be  said  here- 
after. The  whole  settlement,  or  collection  of  huts  and 
crofts,  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  rode  stone  wall. 

Having  given  the  foregoing  general  notice,  by  way  of 
introduction,  I  will  now  descend  to  particulars. 

Aod  I  will  begin  with  the  crofter's  hut.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lewis  with  whom  I  conversed  told  me  that 
this  bat  had  no  qf>eoial  name,  bnt  was  simply  called  Tigh 
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('  house hut  one  person  said  it  bad,  in  fact,  a  specific 
name — Ttgk  Dnhh  ('Black  Honee^),  and  as  this  name  is 

Dot  likely  to  have  been  invented,  tlie  houses  not  being 
externaUij  black  at  all,  it  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  though  I  have  the  authority  of  one  man  only  for 
it*  I  saw  a  crofter's  but  being  built.  Two  parallel  trencbes 
for  eacb  wall  yrere  dug  in  the  ground,  leaving  a  core  of 
earth  between  them.   In  these  trencbes  big  stones  were 
laid,  without  mortar,  for  a  foundation.    The  two  parallel 
walls  were  then  coiitiniied  upwards,  the  Rpaces  between  the 
big  stones  used  being  iilled  up  with  smaller  stones,  leaving 
a  hollow  space  between,  which  was  filled  with  soil  until  a 
height  of  five,  or  at  most  six,  feet  had  been  attained,  and 
the  walls  of  tbe  bnilding,  with  their  inner  core  of  earth, 
had  been  completed.    These  walls  are  often  three  feet 
thick  at  the  surface  of  tlu-  ground,  but  become  somewhat 
thinner  as  they  get  higher.    Whether  the  inner  core  of 
earth  is  continued  to  the  top  of  tbe  wall,  I  do  not  certainlj 
know,  but  I  suppose  it  is.  The  roof  timbers  are  then 
placed  all  round,  with  their  lower  ends  resting  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  walls,  while  tlieir  upper  ends  arc  laslied 
to  the  ridge-pole.    As  the  latter  is  shorter  than  the  length 
of  the  building,  and  the  roof-timbers  are  placed  all  round 
the  walls  of  the  latter,  at  its  ends  as  well  as  at  its  sides, 
there  are  no  gables,  the  ends  of  the  roof  being  made  to 
incline  at  tbe  same  angle  as  the  sides.   The  roof-timbers 
having  been  fixed,  rude  cross-pieces  are  placed  upon  thuin, 
and  tbe  whole  roof  is,  not  thatched,  but  simply  covered, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  which  is  removed  once  a  year, 
and  used  as  manure.    This  covering  of  straw  is  held 
together  on  the  roof  by  knotted  ropes,  the  ends  of  which 
are  weighted  with  stones.   As  the  roof  •timbers  start  from 
the  inner  edge  of  the  walls,  the  greater  part  of  the  top  of 
the  latter  is  exposed.   On  this  fiat  top  sods  are  placed  and 
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a  kind  of  shelf  formed^  on  which  the  chickens  feed,  and 

wliercon  tlio  liorse,  standing  on  the  ground  below,  essays 
to  graze.  No  poles  support  the  roof  iuside  the  housoj  so 
far  as  I  know. 

In  some  cases  the  crofter's  dwelling-house  is  distinct 
from  the  byre :  in  other  cases  the  dwelling-honse  and  the 
byre  form  a  single  building.   When  the  dwelling-house 

aud  the  byi'tj  are  under  one  roof,  there  are  sometimes 
separate  entrances  for  the  cattle  and  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  and  sometimes  there  is  but  one  entrance.  The 
building  with  only  one  door  for  the  cattle  and  the  ^onily 
we  may  regard  as  the  older  type  of  crofter's  hut.  As 
representing  this  older  type  also  we  may  mention  those 
huts  which  have  no  chimneys,  and  in  wliich  the  peat-reek 
finds  its  way  through  a  hole  left  for  this  purpose  in  the 
roofi  through  various  accidental  crevices,  and  through  the 
open  door.  When  there  is  no  chimney,  the  hearth  is  some- 
times, though  not  generally,  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  away  from  the  walls.  This  apfsin  we  may  suppose  to 
be  a  more  ancient  arrangement  than  that  according  to 
which  the  lire  is  built  up  against  one  of  the  end  walls. 
The  dwelling-house  is  generally  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, called  in  English  '*  the  but "  and  the  ben,''  that 
is,  the  outer  and  the  inner  room. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  ihe  moft  which  pertains  to  the 
crofter's  hut,  and  is  inseparable  from  ir.  This  is  often 
called  by  the  English  word  hot  (pronounced  "Lote"),  but 
oftener  by  the  Gaelic  word  Cruiiy  which  I  fancy  to  be 
merely  a  Tariation  of  the  English  etitfU  I  was  told  the 
true  Graelic  name  for  the  croft,  a  name  seldom  used,  but  I 
could  not  venture  to  rep)roduce  it,  as  few  of  the  Gaels  with 

*  Also  Bpelt  etoii,  whence  croi^Mtr  'a  crofter,'  wo  are  informed  by 
a  GaeUc  scholar  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  other  information 
given  in  the  footnotes  to  this  article.— En. 
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whom  I  converaed  coald  spell  or  write  the  language  wUoh 

they  spoke. 

Tbo  crofts,  putting"  on  one  side  the  question  of  their  sub- 
division, aro  of  equal  area  in  the  same  township,  but  vary  a 
great  deal  in  different  townships.  Nor  is  there  any  con* 
stant  relationship  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
crofts*  The  latter  are  divided  one  from  another  by  low 
banks  or  by  ditches.  The  crops  are  grown  on  what  are 
called  "  lazy-beds  "  {as  in  Ireland,  and,  I  believe,  in  North- 
umberland), 'Mazy-beds'*  being  narrow  butts  upon  which 
the  soil  from  the  hollow  reans  which  separate  the  butts  is 
annoally  heaped.  As  this  soil  receives  the  drainage  from 
the  "  lazy-beds/'  it  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  manure.  There 
is,  as  a  rule,  no  rotation  of  crops  in  the  crofts,  and  the  soil 
is  forced  by  the  application  of  compost.  The  crofts  vary 
in  area  in  different  townships  from  two  acres,  or  under,  to 
about  six  acres. 

The  women  do  nearly  all  the  agricnltoral  work,  and  if 
they  do  not  dig  the  turf  (as  to  which  I  can  say  nothing, 
most  of  tlie  men  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Lewis  being 
away  at  the  fisherieb  on  the  eastern  coast),  they  certainly 
carry  it  from  the  moor  to  their  houses.  The  women  tramp- 
ing in  single  file,  bending  patiently  under  their  loads,  form 
indeed  one  of  the  characteristic  sights  of  Lewis.  They 
work,  in  fact,  in  every  way  inordinately  hard.  When  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  they  knit  stockiuLfs,  ur  other 
articles  of  dress,  which  they  sell  at  Storooway,  where  there 
is  a  hit  demand  for  them.  When  working,  they  wear' short 
skirts,  and  dispense  altogether  with  boots,  and  generally 
with  stockings  also,  though  they  sometimes  wear  stockings 
that  have  no  feet.*    I  did  not  see  a  single  shop  lu  auy  of 

*  Called  in  Welsh  hacsau.  Id  Lianbryumair  and  thereabouts  blue 
bells  {Scilla  nutans)  are  called  bacse'r  gog. — Ed. 
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the  crofter  villages,  though  I  read  of  one  in  a  oroffcer  town- 
ship which  I  did  not  visit.  Speaking  generally^  whether 
the  women  want  to  bay  or  sell,  they  must  go  to  Stomoway, 
and  when  they  do  this,  they  don  their  best  garments,  and 
very  comely  they  then  look.  A  short  blue  skirt,  a  coloured 
bed-gown  or  bodice,  and  a  cap  of  pore  white — such  is  their 
attire,  while  their  legs  and  feet,  if  not  bare,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  are  enoased  in  home-made  stookiDgs  and  yellow 
shoes*  When  their  creels  are  empty,  they  knit  as  they 
walk  along  the  roads.  Until  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Matheson,  who  built  mills  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
the  women  ground  their  own  corn  by  hand. 

T]i,e  hill  or  summer  pastures  remain  now  to  be  dealt  with. 
About  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  Jane  the  women 
drive  the  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  hills,  taking  their  creels, 
and  often  their  chnrns  also,  with  them.  Here,  I  was  told, 
they  remain,  on  and  off,  for  about  six  weeks.  Here  the 
sheep  arc  shorn.  Hero  the  women  make  butter,  and  take 
it  down  to  Stornoway  to  sell,  or,  if  the  summer  pastores 
are  not  too  far  from  their  homes,  take  down  the  milk 
thither  two  or  three  times  in  a  week,  and  make  bntter 
there.  While  at  the  hill  pastures  they  live  in  a  hut  called 
in  Gaelic  au  aiVifZ//,  and  in  English  a  "summer  shieling.** 
It  corresponds,  of  course,  to  the  hafod  of  Wales,  which  was 
the  hut  used  when  the  Welsh  herdsman  formerly  in  sum- 
mer drove  his  cattle  to  the  hills.  This  custom  exists  also 
in  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  elsewhere. 
I  crossed  some  of  the  hill  pastures  in  Lewis,  and  visited  a 
summer  shieling,  where  I  was  hospitably  received.  The 
walls  of  the  shieling  are  wholly  built  of  turf;  a  rude  frame- 
work of  wood  covered  with  turf  rests  upon  these  walls,  and 
forms  the  roof.  The  doorway  of  the  shieling  ia  bo  low  that 
one  has  to  crouch  in  order  to  enter  it. 

I  learned  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  proprietor 
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of  Lewis,  no  oroHier  should  keep  on  tihe  hill  pastares  more 
tlian  one  cow  and  six  sheep  for  e^ery  poond  sterling  of  rent 

paid,  bat  that  the  crofters  now  persistently  disregard  this 
regulation,  .lud  keep  thereoTi.  wliat  stock  thoy  plojise. 

There  is  also,  I  was  informed,  "a  wintering,"  or  winter 
pasturage^  a  sort  of  links,  or  grassy  sand-hills,  the  Graelic 
name  of  which  I  cannot  give.  In  some  townships  this  pas- 
tnrage  is  open  only  to  one  cow  for  every  croft;  and  if  a 
crofter  grazes  thereon  more  than  one  cow  he  has  to  pay 
2n\  G(f.  a  head  for  the  extra  beasts  he  puts  on  the  pasture  into 
age  noral  fund,  which  is  afterwards  divided  among  those  who 
have  rights  oyer  the  winter  pasturage.  This  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  the  crofters  themselTes,  and  leads  to 
endless  dissensions  among  them. 

When  a  large  district  is  cultivated  or  dealt  with  in  the 
raanuor  I  have  described,  it  presents  a  curious  spectacde  to 
one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  uf  a  country  in 
which  no  such  conditions  exist.  The  long  lines  of  strange* 
looking  hots  i  the  many  and  variegated  strips  of  cultivated 
land ;  the  black  tnrf-moor,  with  its  stacks  of  tnrves ;  the 
baroj  treeless  hills — together  make  up  a  picture  which, 
thonpfh  intcrepting  rather  than  beautiful,  can  never  bo 
forgotten  by  one  who  has  noted  its  main  points. 

The  foregoing  observations  relate  to  Lewis.  In  con- 
nection with  the  crofter  townships  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portree  (in  the  Isle  of  Skye),  several  of  which  I  visited,  two 
points  were  noticed.  First,  the  rows  of  huts  were  often 
down  by  the  sea-shore,  the  crotts  then  stretching,'  upwards 
from  them  to  the  main  road^  and  being  divided  from  each 
other  by  broad  paths  leading  down  to  the  huts.  Secondly, 
the  huts  were  in  many  cases  not  arranged  in  rows  at  all, 
but  scattered  promiscuously  about ;  and  the  crofts  also  varied 
a  great  deal  in  area  and  shape,  and  were  pieces  of  land 
which  the  crofters  or  their  wives  had  iudustrioosly  cleared 
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of  stones,  leaving,  however,  often  great  masses  of  rock 
projecting  irom  the  ground^  presenting  thus  a  state  of 
tliiDgs  very  umilar  to  that  whioh  I  hare  understood  exiatB 
itt  Irelajid— ^peoiaUy  in  Eeny.  I  ahould  add  that  there 
were  oiofts  which  were  unequal  in  area»  while  the  hots  to 
which  they  pertained  were  arranged  all  together  in  a  row, 
representing  thuB  a  class  of  holdings  intermediate  between 
the  two  classes  first  named. 

I  saw  from  the  steamer  several  crofter  towmships  along 
the  sea-coast  of  the  mainland  in  Boss-shire.  Here  a  state 
of  things  was  noticed  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Skye. 
But  I  observed  tlial  m  two  or  three  in;  lauces,  wheu  tho 
houses  were  ariauged  in  a  row  with  crofts  of  equal  size  and 
shape^  these  latter  were  separated  from  one  another  by  lanes 
flanked  by  stone  walls. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  part  played  by  the  Horsemen  in 
Western  Scotiand,  and  especially  in  the  Isles;  but  I  imagine 
them  to  have  been  merely  a  military  aristocracy,  ultimately 
absorbed  or  assimilated  by  the  mass  of  the  population^ 
and  that  the  crofter  townships  in  particular  represent 
the  habitations  of  the  Gaelio-apeaking  people  whom  the 
Norsemen  fonnd  in  possession,  whom  they  left  practically 
undisturbed,  and  whose  customs  they  on  the  whole 
respected. 

'  XX.  TilS  CaLLB£2UBH  HlOU&B  09  Lswis. 

I  should  have  preferred,  for  the  reasons  giren  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  paper,  to  have  said  nothing  of  The  Galler* 

nish  tones  in  Lewis  unlii  1  ssiiould  have  been  able  to  inako 
a  second  visit  to  them,  liut  as  the  probabiliiies  of  such  a 
visit  seem  very  remotOi  X  will  give  here  the  best  account  I  - 
can  of  this  wonderful  collection  of  meini  hirion.  The  Cai- 
lemish  Stones  are  sitaated  immediately  adjoining  the 
crofter  township  of  Callernish,  in  the  parish  of  Uig,  about 

TUL.  XJ.  o 
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two  miles  from  the  well-known  inn  called  "  Garra  na 
hine"*  aod  eizteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Stomoway. 
Thej  do  not  appear  to  have  been  described,  except 
rery  imperfectly,  in  any  book  tbat  is  easily  accessible. 

Fergusson'.s  liudo  Stone  Moiiume)its — a  very  uusatisfactory 
book,  by  the  way — contains  merely  a  passing  allusion  to 
them.' 

If  yon  inquire  of  such  people  in  the  island  as  are  supposed 
to  be  learned  in  local  antiquities,  yon  will  be  informed  tbat 
the  stones,  as  a  whole,  are  Drnidical,  and  tbat  on  the  top  of 

the  cromlech,  beneath  the  cairn  within  the  circle,  human 
sacrifices  were  once  offered.  Indeed  the  drain  was  poiiitod 
out  to  me  which  was  provided  for  carrying  off  the  blood  of 
the  victims  !  The  Gaelic  name  of  the  stones  was  stated  to 
be  a  perpetual  witness  of  their  former  purpose.  This  name 
was  Torsaehen,  or  rather  Tmrstichen,  which  ia  said  to  mean 
'*  Houses  of  ^lourniiig."  *  But  a  crofter  told  me  that  this 
is  really  the  name,  not  of  the  stones,  but  of  a  hill  a  little 
to  the  south  of  them. 
The  truth  is,  that  apart  from  the  cruciform  character  of 

*  Supposed  to  ptanil  for  Gcarradh  na  h-aimhvc,  *  the  cutting  of  the 
river,'  i.e.,  the  ravine  through  which  the  rivor  has  forced  its  way, 
from  gearradh  'cutting  or  to  cut,'  and  ainihne,  geu.  niiif,'.  of  amhaum 
(Welsh  afon).  There  is  also  a  Gaelic  word  garradh  '  a  dyke  or  rude 
wall.'— Ed. 

*  Misled  by  the  incomptetenesB  of  the  index  to  Mr.  Fergasson's 
book,  I  liad  quite  forgotten,  until  the  above  sentence  was  in  tvpc, 
that  there  was  in  that  book  not  only  the  "passing  allusion" 
on  p.  52,  but  also  an  actual  description,  at  pp.  25!>-60,  of  the 
Callcmish  Stones,  ilhistrated  by  a  small-scalo  phm  of  them 
taken  from  Sir  Henry  James'  work.  But  the  descripUou  inquefltioa 
is  very  much  wantiiiLT  in  dotail. — A.N.P, 

*  The  Gaelic  iuifstach  means  '  sa'l,  monrnfol itn  jilural  would 
be  iuifseachan.  iVW  tuirscarhan  would  mean*  the  mourners,'  i.e.,  the 
relatives  and  friends  who  mourn  for  a  deceased  person,  and  would 
iherefove  seem  to  be  a  hame  originally  applied  to  the  stones. 

Hoasee  of  mooniing  *  would  be  tighMM  Miii.— Eo. 
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the  group  and  the  qneBtion  u  to  its  huilderB,  there  ie 
nothing  nnasual  aboat  the  Callernish  Stones  to  those  who 
have  seen  and  studied  similar  monuments.  We  have  here 
a  caim,  covering  a  two-cbanibered  cromlecli,  with  the  en- 
trance (the  "  drain  "  before  mentioned)  pointing  us  usual 
to  the  east,  and  a  tall  maen  hir,  or  monolith^  whieh  we  may 
for  distinction  call the  stylus/'  at  the  western  edge  of 
the  cairn,  all  enclosed  within  a  circle  of  tall  monoliths,  from 
which  circle  radiate  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass  four 
rows  of  standing  stones,  of  which  one  row  (that  to  the 
north)  is  double^  and  forms  a  broad  avenue,  and  the  other 
rows  are  single* 

There  are,  howeyer^  certain  peculiar  points  of.  interest 
about  the  Callernish  Stones  which  it  is  important  to 
notice. 

First  of  all,  the  cromlech  within  the  circle  was  covered 
with  stones,  a  fact  wliich  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  the  lato  Bey.  £.  L.  Barnwell^  who  always  stoutly  con- 
tended that  cromlechs  were  neyer  intended  to  be  exposed 
— an  opinion  with  which  I  am  disposed  to  agree.  I  talked 
with  a  crofter  who  witnessed  the  removal  of  the  stones 
composing  the  cairn  with  which  this  particular  cromlech 
was  coyered.  A  great  part  of  the  cairn,  indeed,  still 
remains. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  the  tall  maen  Mr,  the 
stylus,  the  tallest  of  the  group,  occupies  approximately  the 

centre  of  the  stone  circle,  and  forms  a  kind  of  western 
headstone  to  the  cairn  which  stands  between  it  and  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  circle. 

The  cromlech  also  is  peculiar  in  many  ways.  The  larger 
chamber  within  the  cairn  has  at  each  comer  a  low  upright 
stone,  these  four  stones  supporting  the  capstone  (now  dis- 
placed), and  forming  the  cromlech.  But  these  four  stones 
stand  at  the  corners  merely,  and  are,  besides,  so  narrow  as 

o  2 
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to  leave  the  sides  of  the  cromlech  quite  open.  The  whole 
hoe,  therefore,  been  built  in,  enclosed  so  as  to  form  a  chamber^ 
oonstracted  of  flat  stones  regularly  laid  mth  an  even  face 
inwards,  which  chamber  is  oblong,  opening  westwards  into 

u  smaller  chamber  (whicli  1  forgot  to  measure),  and  east- 
wards into  the  passage  wliicli,  when  open,  led  from  tlie  outer 
air  into  the  cromlech.  The  whole  has^  in  plan,  roughly  the 
appettrance  of  the  following  sketcl^. 

I — I  3« 

*—  

I  measnred  the  chamber,  bat  being  ill  at  the  time  and 

unspeakably  oxliausted,  found  on  my  return  home  the 
dimensions  given  in  my  pocket-book  hopelessly  confiisi  d. 
I  therefore  give  only  those  measurements  of  which  I  am 
certain.  The  western  chamber  is  yerj  small  and  built  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  eastern,  except  that  it  encloses  no 
standing  stones  as  supports  for  the  capstone. 

The  circle  is  composed  of  thii  tc  en  monolitha,  from  nine  to 
ten  feet  high.  They  are  at  widely  ditlerent  intervals  apart. 
Nor  is  the  circle  accurately  circular.  The  internal  diameteri 
east  and  west,  is  34  feet  7  inches,  and  the  internal  diameter, 
north  and  south,  89  feet  2  inches ;  the  external  diameter, 
east  and  west,  37  feet  8  inches,  so  that  the  calculated  external 
diameter,  iiortli  and  south,  would  l)e  41  feet  10  inches.  I 
must  explain  that  tlie  diameter,  east  and  west,  was  measured 
from  the  edge  of  a  stone  on  the  west  side  of  the  circle  along 
the  southern  edge  of  the  stylus,  to  the  edge  of  a  stone  on  the 
east  side  of  the  circle,  all  three  stones  being  in  line,  not 
merely  with  each  other,  but  very  nearly  with  the  eastern 
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and  western  limits  of  the  cross  also  ;  while  the  diameter, 
north  and  soutli,  was  measured  from  a  stoue  on  the  north 
side  o£  the  circle^  along  the  eafitern  side  of  the  stylus  to  an 
imaginary  jpoini  in  a  wide  gap  on  the  south  side  of  the 
circle^  where^  it  was  supposed^  a  stone  would  haye  stood^  if 
a  stone  had  ever  been  there  placed  to  complete  the  circle. 
This  cliaTiictor  pointed  in  a  direct  lino  to  the  toathermiiuiit 
Btouo  of  the  sonthorn  arm,  and  the  dibtauce  between  this 
stone  and  the  imaginary  point  just  mentioned  (giving  the 
length  of  the  sontbern  am)  was  -measured^  but  this 
measurement  I  afterwards  most  unfortunately  lost.  It 
can,  however^  as  will  presently  be  seen^  be  approximately 
recovered. 

At  the  point  at  which  the  two  diameters  of  the  circle 
crossed  each  other,  I  made  a  mark  in  the  turf.  From  this 
point  (nearly  the  true  centre^  and  somewhat  south  of  the 
stylus)  to  the  southernmost  stone  of  i&e  south  arm  of  the 
cross  is  105  feet  10  inches.  From  this  same  point  to  the 
middle  of  a  line  connecting  the  two  northerEmost  stones  of 
the  northern  double  arm,  or  avenue,  is  29i)  feet  b  iuclies. 
The  total  lengthy  across  the  circle  of  the  longer  limb  of 
the  crosSj  is  therefore  402  feet  6  inches.  Subtracting  from 
105  feet  10  inches  half  the  diameter  north  and  south  of  the 
circle  (20  feet  11  inches),  wc  g.  t  84  feet  11  inches  as  ap- 
proximately tlie  lencftli  of  the  southern  arm  (measuring  from 
the  outside  of  the  circle),  and  275  feet  9  inches  as^  in  like 
manner,  the  length  of  the  northern  arm,  or  ayenue.  The 
northernmost  stones  of  the  latter  abut  upon  a  crofter's 
garden,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  avenue  was 
not,  aforetime,  long(>r  tlnui  it  now  is. 

There  is  a  maen  hir  outside  the  circle  ranging  with 
the  first  stone  westward  of  the  western  arm  of  tlie 
croBSj  which  looks  like  the  beginning  of  a  second  circle 
outside  the  first — an  important  observation,  if  we  hold,  as 
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I  am  inolined  to  do^  that  groops  of  this  Idncl  irere  formed 

gradnally. 

The  eastern  nnd  weptc^ru  arms  of  the  cross  consist  each  of 
four  moDolitbay  and  the  meaaoremeuts  relating  to  them  are 
as  follow 

ft.  in. 

X«oagth  of  we.^teru  arm  to  iiitier  odgo  of  circle  ...       ...    43   8  • 

a  cross  oirL'k  (iuierual  diameter  east  ttiid  weat)  34  7 
oi  eaBtern  arm  to  inner  edge  of  circle   4S  4 

H    of  transvene  Umb  of  oroM    ...  126  7 

As  to  the  avenue,  or  northern  arm,  which  consists  of  two 
parallel  rows  of  standing  stones^  there  are  in  the  western 
row  ten,  and  in  the  eastern  row  nine  stoneSj  the  interval' 

between  two  stones  being  in  no  single  case  the  same. 

I  have  unaccountably  left  nnrecorded  the  number  of  stones 
in  the  sontbem  arm,  but,  according  to  mj  recollection, 
there  were  six  in  a  direct  line,  and  a  small  one  apart  from 
the  rest,  which  might  be  the  first  of  a  second  row  designed 
to  form,  with  the  row  already  existing,  an  avenne  similar  to 
that  which  forms  the  northern  arm.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  six  stones  of  this  arm  (if  six  there  be)  do 
not  ran  truly  north  and  south,  but  trend  gradually  west- 
ward, 80  as  to  mar  in  some  measure  the  cruciform  appearance 
of  the  gronp.  The  stones  of  this  arm  are  five  or  six  feet 
high. 

Indeed,  the  members  of  the  group  nro  disposed  very  much 
at  haphns'.artl,  and  tl^e  stones  ns  a  Mlmle  are  ho  irrefrulurly 
arranged,  there  bfiug  neiihei*  a  true  circle  nor  a  true  cross, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  definite  measures 
of  length  are  involved  in  it.  Nor  am  I  convinced  by  the 
qoasi-cmciform  arrangement  of  the  Callernish  Stones  that 
tliey  were  set  up  in  Christian  times,  or  Lavo  any  Chribtiau 
bignificance. 
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As  tho  mcasuronients  above  sriven  woro  marie  with  a  cord, 
wliicii  was  liablo  to  btrefccb,  and  as  I  lacked  assistance,  some 
of  the  longer  lengths  maj  be  somewhat  out  of  the  trne^  bat 
the  shorter  measurements  may  be  absolotely  trusted. 

Until  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  James  Matheson^  the 
CallemiBh  Stones  were  so  hidden  with  the  tnrf-moss  which 

had  grown  up  around  them  that  some  of  them  were  wholly 
coverpd,  nnd  of  others  only  the  tops  appetu'ed.  Sir  Jiiujps 
had  the  moB»  ch  ared  awaj  to  vr)i&t  seemed  to  be  the 
original  level  of  the  gronnd.  Bat  the  marks  of  the  moss 
leyel,  before  this  nnearthing  was  effected^  are  siiiU  evident 
on  the  stones.  I  fonnd  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  stones 
that  the  moss  had  ^luwn  up  about  it  to  the  height  of 
61  inches. 

On  returning  from  the  Callernish  Stones  to  the  Garra 
na  hine  Inn^  I  noticed  on  a  slight  elevation^  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  a  doable  oirole  of  monoliths,  there  being 
fonr  in  the  inner  circle,  and  ten  (of  which  two  were  pros- 
trate) in  the  outer  circle, 

Alfe£d  Keobabd  PaLM1£B. 
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1622-1695  : 

SOHB  K0TB8  OK  HIS  LIFE  MSfD  CHAHACTEBISnCS 

AS  A  POET  OF  WELSH  DESCENT.' 

Bt  F.  T.  Paiobatb, 

Profeasor  of  Poetry  in  the  Univeratty  of  Osrford. 


WfllK  I  was  hononred  with  iihe  request  to  deliver  an 
address  before  this  Sooiet mj  first  thought  natorallj  was 
of  my  smtSl  mdividnal  qnalificatioDS  to  speak  npon  those 
pecidiarly  national  sabjects  which  are  the  proper  field  for 

Btudy  and  criticism  on  tlic  part  of  the  body  wLicli  lias  no 
loug  aud  lionourably  clnimed  to  repreeent  Welsh  Hteratnre. 
The  strong  iuti  rest  which,  both  on  general  and  personal 
gronnds,  I  feel  in  your  beantifnl  coontry,  in  its  rich  and 
flexible  langaage,  in  its  many  centuries  of  poetry,  uniting 
the  age  of  TaJiesin  to  the  age  of  Tennyson,  is,  unh^ippily  for 
mc,  supported  by  a  very  poor  and  superficial  knowKH]<^(?  of 
that  literahire,  equally  attractive  and  perplex  in  ;  which 
also,  in  the  present  day,  it'  not  possessing  as  many  natiye 
sohohirs  or  readers  as  it  deserves,  yet  can  boast  of  names, 
amongst  others,  so  jastly  honoured  as  Canon  Silvan  E?an8, 
or  Professor  Bhys  and  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  of  Oxford ; 
to  whom  1  mav  add  Mr,  Lewis  Morris,  whose  widely  difTu.s(>d 
poetry  so  worthily  carries  on  the  tradition  of  that  work 

^  Thia  paper  was  road  before  the  Offmmroioim  Society  on 
WedneBday,  May  27, 1891,  and  again  at  Oxford  on  May  29.  in  pte- 
Bsnee  of  some  memhen  ni  Yanghan's  old  oolkge,  CoUy  yr  Jbm. 
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wluoh^m  the  last  centtury,  rendered  Iiis  ancestors  of  tlie  Honse 
of  Penbryn  the  central  source  of  light  and  guidance  to  the 
highest  culture  of  the  Phucipality. 

Men  of  this  class,  perhaps,  do  not  leave  mnoli  room  for 
the  tentatiTe  efforts  of  the  Baesan,  whose  place  is  rather  to 
listen  and  to  learn ;  and  I  moslr  request  from  inch,  and 
indeed  from  all  my  hearers,  some  forbearance  whilst  I 
attempt  a  bi  ief  criticism  upon  V;uig;jan,  as  the  most 
remarkable  among  several  poets  •  who,  though  of  Welbh 
descent^  and,  as  I  shall  endeavoiir  to  show,  gifted  with 
cihancteristicaUy  Welsh  genius,  wrote  in  English  during  the 
"seventeenth  century.  A  short  outline  of  his  life  I  shall 
presently  offer.  The  other  two  to  whom  I  have  alluded  are 
John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  raul's  (1573-l»>n),  aud  George 
Herbert  (159t3-l(>33).  Donne's  family  was  Welsh  ;  he  used 
the  same  crest  as  Sir  Edward  Pwnn^  whose  father,  Sir  John, 
was  executed  after  the  battle  of  Danesmore  (or  Edgeoott 
Field)  in  1469*  When,  however,  the  poet's  immediate 
branch  of  the  Dwnn*s  settled  in  England  seems  to  be  un- 
kiiowu.  His  fiither  was  a  London  merchant ;  his  mother  of 
English  descent. — George  Herbert  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Castle,  of  the  noble  Pembroke  family ;  whilst  his 
mother,  Magdalen  Newport,  was  descended  in  the  female 
line  from  Bleddyn  ap  Cynfyn,  Prince  of  Powys,  and 
Gwenllian,  daughter  to  Gruffudd  ap  Ojnan,  Prince  of 
Gwynedd. 

Donne's  religious  poetiy,  striking  as  it  is,  yetformamuch 
the  smallest  portion  of  his  whole  work.  But  it  is  surely 
very  remarkable,  although  indeed  quite  insnfficientiy  reoog- 

'  The  list  of  the  Welsh  and  other  notahlea  slain  "  apud  Iloggecote 
feld  prope  Baabery,"  given  hy  William  ci  Worceaterin  ImJBinmty, 
pp.  121-2,  includes  "Henr.  Don  d»  Eodwelly,  fnit  in  Ffanda,  Alius 
£weD  Bon*"  and  "  Henricus  Don  do  Pyrton."  The  first  of  those  two 
was  (ib.,p.  118)  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Sir  Gxyffith  Doo,  and  married 
a  daughter  of  8ir  Boger  Yaugban.  Of.  note  4  on  p.  194,  sji/rff.^Eu. 
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sized,  whether  in  Wales  or  m  England,  that  Herbert  and 
Vanghao,  nnqnestidnablj  the  greatest,  the  moat  impressive 
reHgioQB  poets  of  that  ago  (putting  aside  Milton,  who  has  a 

unique  place  in  our  literature),  should  thus  both  be,  so  far 
as  wo  know,  of  pure  AVtl^h  doscent.  Without  acceptiug 
those  crade  and  extravagant  views  upon  the  influence  of 
descent— upon  heredity — which  are  current  in  certain 
seientific  sections  at  the  moment,  we  have  certainly  good 
reason  to  expect  that  some  qnalities  eharactenstio  of  their 
race  will  bo  found  in  these  three  writers.  Wliat  may  wo 
select  as  these  Celtic  qualities?  Here  1  obviously  enter 
upon  doubtful  or  debateable  ground,  and  must  beg  a  lenient 
judgment  from  my  heareira.  National  characteristics  are 
always  difficolt  to  define,  even  to  those  familiar  with  any 
race  and  its  literature.  How  much  more  so  when  such 
familiarity  is  wanting! 

PerhapSj  however^  it  may  be  allowed  me  here  to  assume 
as  a  iair  groundwork  for  discussion  certain  detinitions  of 
the  Cymric  genius  set  forth  by  that  gifted  poet  and  ohtio^ 
the  kte  Matthew  Arnold.  In  his  lectures  on  the  study  of 
Celtic  literature  (nor  in  these  only)  we  doubtless  find  errors, 
fanciful  thonpfhts,  and  rash  theoretical  oonclnsions  on 
matters  beyund  his  <2^ra8p.  Yet  I  think  it  was  with  the  true 
insight  of  one  who  wns  before  all  things  a  poet  that  he 
fixed  upou  sentiment  as  the  best  single  term  to  mark  the 
Celtic  nature.  "  An  organiaation  quick  to  feel  impressions, 
and  feeling  them  very  strongly;  a  lively  personality,  there* 
fore  keenly  sensitive  to  joy  and  to  sorrow/'  *  Comparing 
the  Celt  with  the  CJreek  of  old,  that  same  invaluable 
sensibility,  ■  iliu  puwer  of  quick  and  strong  perception  and 
emotion,  which  is  one  of  the  very  prime  constituents  of 
genius,  perhaps  its  most  positive  constituent,"  we  hud 
belonged  also  to  the  Greeks ;  but  with  them  it  was  accom- 

»  "On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,"  jg.  100  (1867). 
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panied  by  the  stiroiigest,  the  most  permding,  sense  of  form 
and  measure  iu  j)oetry  and  tlio  dtlier  fine  arts.  lU>nce 
beyond  any  other  race  of  men  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  great 
constructive  works  of  poetry ;  whilst  the  Geltio  genius  it 
willj  I  think,  be  allowed  has  ahoBe  rather  in  briefer  lyrical 
ntteranoes.  Bnt  Uiis  latter  point  I  wonld  not  preas ;  the 
Tery  different  historical  careers  of  Greece  and  of  Wales^ 
uii noticed  by  Arnold,  have  to  bo  taken  everywhere  into 
account  if  such  a  comparison  of  the  results  in  art  reached 
b/  the  two  nations  is  to  be  made.  Here  it  wUl  be  enough 
for  me  to  point  oat  that  by  this  great  element  of  poetical 
SQCoess,  this  predominant  emotion,  Donne,  Herbert,  and 
Yanghan  are  all  distingoished.  Their  writing  has  a  passion, 
a  full  tide  of  sentiment,  which  contrasts  most  curiously  with 
the  general  tone  oi  purely  English  literature  during  the 
seTcnteenth  century.  Intellect,  reasoned  lendering  of 
homan  nature,  rather  than  emotion,  is  indeed  the  qnality 
which  throoghont  English  poetry,  from  and  before  Chancer 
onward,  is  npt  to  hold  the  place  we  haye  assigned  to  senti- 
tnent  in  Celtic  ;  whence  a  predoiniiumt  fault  in  En^dish 
writers  is  a  too  frequent  readiness  to  become  simply 
didactic,  to  sacrifice  poetical  art  to  practical  purpose.  In 
the  seventeenth  centnry  this  intelieotnal  English  bias»  it  is 
well  known,  was  cultivated  to  excess;  even  Milton  is  not 
free  from  it ;  and  from  reasons  into  which  I  cannot  now 
enter  iL  toolv  the  form  of  subtle  ingenuity  iu  words,  and  iu 
thought)*  even  more  than  in  words;  what  ai*e  called  conceits 
or  ^des  became  so  engrossing  as  to  have  practically  rained 
tiie  work  of  many  men  of  tnie  genins;  Gowley  perhaps 
being  the  most  distbgaished  example.  Now  the  poetiy  of 
Donne  and  of  Herbert  is  itself  thoronghly  pervaded  by  these 
forced,  over-ingenious  turns  of  thought  and  language.  I 
have  not  time  here  to  oiler  examples  from  these  writers ; 
what  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  their  fancies,  nnlike  the 
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mere  intellectixal  conceits  of  their  EngHsli  contemporaries, 
are  throughout  inspired  by  depth  of  sentiment.  Hence  it 
is  that  Herbert's  little  book,  overwrought  with  quirk  and 
fancy  as  it  is^  has  remained  amongst  the  most  popular  in  the 
langoage— a  fate  bow  rarelj  reached  by  any  book  more 
'  than  a  century  old !  And  this  vital  quality,  this  strength 
of  humanity  and  human  feeling,  this  voice  of  the  heart,  I 
think  we  are  justified  in  claiming  without  hesitation  as  the 
strong  working  of  the  Welsh  blood  within  them.  Despite 
their  kngnage,  they  are  amongst  the  glories  of  Cymrio 
poetry. 

But  I  must  now  tnrn  to  the  poet  in  whom  not  only 

sensibility  but  other  equally  remarkable  national  qualities 
are  conspicuous. 

Sir  Roger  Yaughau,  of  that  great  and  ancient  family 
which  claimed  descent  from  Caradoc  Freichfras — the  an- 
cestor of  onr  Henry^^who  served  in  the  Welsh  forces  under 
Lord  Pembroke,  and  was  slain  in  the  fight  of  Danesmore  * 
in  1469,  settled  at  Tretower  in  the  county  of  Brecon.* 
Thence  the  poet's  ofrandfather  moved  to  Scethrog,*  near  the 
Usk  ;  where,  eighth  in  descent  from  Sir  Roger,  Henry  and 
his  twin  brother  Thomas  were  born  in  the  house  of  Lower 
Newton  in  1621  or  1622.   Both  were  educated  by  the 

*  Dauosraore  or  Danesmoor  (also  locally  known  as  Dunsmorc)  in  a 
small  plaiu  iu  the  parish  of  Edgcott,  co.  Noitli;iniiitan,  S.  of  the 
village  of  Edgcott,  and  four  or  fivo  miloj*  N.E.  oi  lianbury  (see 
Bftker's  NorthamptontAirB,  i.  600-1).  Lewis  Glya  Oothi  (see  his 
Works,  pp.  wrote  an  elegy  on  Thomas  ap  Bhoraer  (or  Boger), 
Lord  of  Hergest  (brother  of 'the  above  Sir  R.  Yaughan),  who  took 
part  in  this  battle,  where  ho  was  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at 
Banbury.  Sir  Koger  Vaughan's  name  is  not  in  the  list  mentioned 
in  note  2  on  p.  191  above,  which  see. — Ed. 

*  In  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel  (or  St.  Michael's)  Cwin  Dii,  of 
which  St.  John's,  Tretower  (m  Welsh,  Tretwr)  was  a  cbapelry. — Ed. 

*  Scethrog  arm  Xowtuu  are  both  in  the  parish  of  LlansantfFraid. 
An  uut'ounded  guesa  of  comparatively  modern  autit^uaries  Gonnecta 
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Rev.  Matthew  llerbcrt,  of  the  Pembroke  family,  at  Llau- 
gultoc  juxta  Crickhowel/  who,  says  H.  Vaughan,  was  more 
thau  a  father  to  him.    lu  1038  the  brothers  entered  Jesus 
College,  Oxford ;  a  set  of  EDglish  rerses  in  honoar  of 
CbarleB  I.,  printed  in  1641,  is  all  tliat  is  known  of  the  poet's 
Umyersitj  career.   Abont  tliis  time  Henry  seems  to  have 
been  more  or  less  in  London.    He  speaks  of  the  men  of 
letters  with  whom  he  was  m  company  at  the  famous  Giobe 
Tavern  ;  and,  liko  other  seventeenth  century  poets,  his 
wannest  praise  is  for  ITletcher  the  dramatist,  whilst  Shakes- 
peare is  not  named.  In  his  town  life  Yanghan  seems  to 
have  fUIen  into  some  ezcesBes,  of  whicli  he  soon  bitterly 
repented.    In  lb  15  he  may  have  been  present,  though  not 
actually  under  arms,  at  the  defeat  of  lioyalisb  cavalry 
on  Rowton  Heath  near  Chester.    Ho  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  though  when  and  where  is  unknown, 
and  then  began  practice  in  Brecon  town,  retiring  to  his 
natiye  village  Scethrog  in  1647.   And  as  a  doctor  he  there 
seems  to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  marrying  and 
leavmg  children  :  from  one  of  whom  his  learned  editor, 
Doctor  Grosart,  plausibly  deduces  Doctor  Yanghan,  the 
present  Dean  of  Llandaff.    He  died,  ^ed  73,  in  1695, 
and  is  buried,  close  by  his  house,  in  Llansantffraid  church* 
yard;  where  his  Latin  epitaph,  obviously  written  by 

Scethrog  with  Brochwel  Ysgythrog,  Prince  of  Powya  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  victims  of  a  further  hallucination  have  seen  the  tomb  uf 
thi.s  prince  in  the  inscribed  ntono  at  Llaailyiaelog  Fiicli,  uot  far  olf, 
the  name  on  which  is  liut,  however,  Ji/  or,)iail,  but  Briamail  Jblou 
(i.e.,  Briafael  F/'tnts,  as  l'rofess*or  Rlijs  points  out  to  us).  For  these 
legends  see  WesLvvuod's  Lapidarium  TFallice,  58-9 ;  Lcwia'  Topo- 
graphical  Didionart/  qf  TTaZe*,  under  **Llandevaiiog-vuch,"  "Llan- 
santfraid  "  (No.  1 ) ;  Jonee*  Brwon9ik%r9f  ii  174,  587. — ^Bi>. 

'  Which  benefice  he  held  1621-1661.  *<He  was  aleo  z^otor  of 
GefnUys,  in  Badnorehue,  and  prebendaxy  of  Llanelwedd  [close  to 
Builth]  in  Ohrist'e  College^  in  Brecon'*  (Jones*  JSrw(msJUre,  ii.  494). 
—Ed. 
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liimself,  asks  the  mercy  of  God  upon  an  unprofitable  servant 
and  a  einner." 

It  is  very  singular  tbat  altHongh  Vauglianf  as  a  oonntry 

doctor,  most  have  spoken  far  more  Welsh  than  Eoglish,  yet 
only  one  four-lined  scrap  of  Welsh  poetry,  written  by  hira, 
lias  come  down  to  us.  This  is  an  EiKjIyn  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  ])refixed  to  a  book  by  Dr.  Thomas  Powell  of 
Cantref,  published  1657.'  The  Englyn  is  a  foitr-linestanzaj 
of  a  tery  elaborate  stractore,  condensed  and  somewhat 
epigrammatic  in  character.  Professor  Bhys,  to  whom  I 
referred  Vaiit^lian's  attempt,  poiuts  out  tliat  it  slightly 
ditlers  from  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  a  proof  that  the  poet,  although  preferring 
to  write  in  the  langpiage  of  the  majority,  was  yet  master  • 
of  his  mother-tongne.  As  sach^  I  may  be  here  allowed  to 
quote  it 

Y  Pader,  pan  trier,  Daw-tri  a'i  dododd 

0*1  daflol  ddaioni 
Yn  faen-gwaddaii  i  bob  pweddi, 
Ac  athrawiaeth  a  wnaetli  i  ni. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  when  looked  into,  (we  see)  the  Trinity 
of  His  fatherly  goodness  has  given  it  as  a  foundation-stone 

of  all  prayer,  and  has  made  it  for  our  instruction  in  doc- 
trine/' » 

Yaugban's  best,  and  best  known  poetry  is  religious ;  but 
we  have  also  some  interesting  and  often  charming  verse 

*  "  Honricus  Vaughau  Siluris,  M.D.,  obiit  A  p.  23,  Anno  Salutis 
1695,  j^itat.  sujB  73.  Quod  in  sepulch nun  volnit:  Servtis  inntilis, 
Peccator  luaxiTntis,  hie  jaceo.  *  Gloria,  niiserero."  (Jones'  Mrecon' 
shire,  ii.  oMo,  wlioro  '  7^ '  is  a  misprint  for  '  73  '). — En. 

•  '*  Qfin(^n(f<r  s<iht/i.>',  or  the  Four  General  Headu  ot*  Christian 
Ktiligioii  burve^ed  and  explained."  For  some  account  of  tliis  Dr. 
Powell  and  hii  works,  tee  Wood's  Athenm  O9so»ien§e9  (od.  Bliss, 
1817),  lii.  607-8.— Ed. 

^  Bee  the  nole  at  the  end  ol  this  article. 
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npon  various  subjects  by  him.  Tbis  section  of  his  work, 
because  it  is  little  known  and  beoanse  it  illastrates  his  life, 
I  will  first  notice.  In  1646^  when  he  was  aged  about  24^ 
appeared  his  first  poems.    Like  all  Vaughan's  volumes  it  is 

excessively  scarce ;  whence  we  infer  that  tlironghoufc  life 
he  was  one  of  those  poets,  such  as  his  contemporary,  A,ndrew 
Marvell,  or  Keats  in  our  own  day,  who,  for  some  reason, 
failed  to  receive  due  recognition.  In  this  little  book,  how- 
ever, Yaughan  is  only  trying  his  wings  ;  he  follows,  on  the 
whole,  the  courtly  conventional  poetry  of  the  day,  yet  shows 
also  that  genuine  feeling  which  underlies  all  bis  lite  and 
verse.  Love,  of  course,  is  the  main  theme,  and  Amoret  his 
mistress*   I  quote  a  lover's  message  addressed  to  her : 

Aiinble  sigh,  on  thy  warm  wings 

Take  this  mesaage  and  depart ; 
Tell  Amoret,  that  Bmilee,  and  sings, 
At  what  thy  airy  voyage  brings. 

That  thou  cam'st  lately  from  my  heart. 

Tell  my  lovely  foe,  that  I 

Have  no  more  sooh  spies  to  send. 

But  one  or  two  that  I  intend 
Some  few  minntee  ere  I  die^ 
To  her  white  bosom  to  oommend. 

Then  whisper  by  that  holy  spring* 
Where  for  her  sake  I  would  have  died. 

While  those  water-nyniphs  did  bring 
Flowers  to  care  what  she  bad  tried ; 

And  of  my  faith  and  love  did  sing, 

That  if  my  Amoret,  if  .she 

III  after-times  would  have  it  read, 
How  her  beauty  murder'd  me^ 
With  all  my  heart  I  will  agree, 

If  she'll  bat  love  me,  being  dead. 

This  is  doubtless  the  artificial  style  of  that  age ;  it  reminds 
one  of  Carev  and  Herrick ;  yet  its  truth  of  sentiment  is^  I 

*  Fountain  or  welL 
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thvak,  miinisfcakeable.  An  eztracfc  from  another  aong  *^To 
Amoret^  gone  from  home,'  may  be  also  given : 

Fancy  and  I  last  ©veuing  walk'dt 

And,  Amoret,  of  thee  we  talk'd  ; 

The  West,  juwt  then  had  sturu  the  auu, 

And  his  last  blushes  had  begnn  : 

We  sate,  and  mark'd  how  everything 

Bid  moam  his  absence :  how  the  spring 

That  smiled,  and  ourM  about  his  beams. 

Whilst  he  was  here*  nuw  cheok'd  her  streams : 

The  vranton  eddies  of  her  face 

Were  taught  less  noise,  and  smoother  grace; 

And  in  a  slow,  sad  channel  went, 

Whispering  the  banks  their  discontent; 

The  careless  ranks  of  flowers  that  spread 

Their  peri'uuiud  bosoms  to  hits  head, 

And  with  an  ope  a,  free  embrace, 

Did  entertain  bis  beaming  face ; 

Iiike  absent  friends  point  to  the  West, 

And  on  that  weak  reflection  feast. 

— If  creatures  then  that  have  no  sense 

But  the  loose  tie  uf  influence, 

Though  Fate  and  Time  each  day  remove 

Those  things  that  clement*''  their  loT»— 

At  such  vast  distance  c;m  agree. 

Why,  Amoret,  why  should  not  wo  P 

In  this  piece  we  find  the  manner  of  Carcw,  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  gracetul  amourist  poets  of  the  time.  Bnt 
here  also  Vaughau  tirst  shows  his  love  of  thu  ian4scape,  and 
his  strong  sense  of  natural  law,  in  his  references  to  the 
influence  or  sympathy  which  moves  the  stream  and  the 
flowers.  This  mode  of  regarding  Nature  is  the  old  imagina- 
tive way,  from  which  mudcni  physical  scionce  with  its 
insistence  upon  tangible  fact  diverts  the  mind.  A  iiJuijtsodie, 
in  which  he  sings  a  meetiii<,<  with  friends  at  the  Globe,  and 
draws  a  picture  of  London  by  night,  with  a  translation  of 
Juvenal's  famous  tenth  satire,  cdncludes  the  book. 

^  Appareutlj  for  aliment. 
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In  1651  Henry  Yanglian^  or  perliaps  Ids  brother  Thomasi 
without  the  "Author's   approbation,"  pubKshed  a  little 

Miscellany,  as  the  phrase  was,  under  the  title  Olor  Iscanus 
— the  Swan  of  Usk.  The  contents,  including  some  Latin 
verse,  are  vaned,  and  their  chief  interest  is  perhaps  bio- 
graphical* The  preface^  Ad  Posteros,  To  Posterity,  recites  a 
short  sketch  of  his  life,  his  birthplace,  his  training  under 
Matthew  Herbert,  and  the  grief  he  felt  at  the  miseries  and 
distractions  of  the  Civil  Wars,  lamenting  liis  country  as  an 
afflicted  mother  might  her  lost  children.  The  first  English 
poem  is  a  beautiful  address  to  the  Usk,  that  fair  stream 
which,  as  some  here  doabtless  will  know,  glides  quietly  by 
the  town  of  Brecon,  and  seems  to  run  through  all  Yanghan's 
poetry  with  an  undercurrent  of  peace  and  music.  Usk  was 
to  him  what  ''the  inurmuring  Esk  — the  names  are,  of 
course,  identiciil' — waij  to  Drummoud  of  Hawtlioruden. 
Vanghan  in  this  piece  has  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Hilton's  lovely  song  at  the  close  of  Comm,  the  one  addressed 

*  Wysg,  the  Welsh  name  of  the  river  (Latinized  Osca  and  An.- 
glioiMd  Utk)  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Irish  ra«c  '  a  fish,'  the  re- 
presentative (with  the  regular  Celtic  loss  of  Aryan  p)  of  tbe  Latin 
piscU,  from  which  the  Welsh  pysff  '  fish '  is,  of  coursp,  merely 
horrowed.  Thus  Afon  ly^ysg  might  well  moaa  'Amnia  piscoaus.' 
The  Welsh  u-y  regularly  represents  an  Old-Celtic  e  or  »;  hence  Eak 
might  well  have  been  aa  archaic  form  of  Wyag,  as  Jsca,  the  name 
given  by  the  ifiomans  hotb  to  the  Uhk  and  to  the  Sxe  in  Devonshire 
(the  latter  of  which  is  called  by  Asser— see  Motutmrntta  Siaiorica 
£ritaninea,  p.  479— IPue),  nndonbtedly  is.  Cnrionsly  enough  we 
find  in  N.E.  Yorkshire  both  an  Sih  and  a  WUke,  the  former  joiniog 
the  German  Ocean  at  Whitby,  the  latter  (inland,  to  the  E.)  flowing 
into  the  Swale  past  Northallerton.  If  £*k  is  (as  £xe  nndonbtedly 
is)  the  same  word  as  Wyag,  the  presnmption  is  that  tlie  Anglian, 
Pictish,  or  Goidelic  invaders  of  the  once  Brythouic  districts  where 
J£>iks  occur  (CniiilM'ikLJLd,  N.E.  Yorkshire,  Edinburgh-,  Dumfries-, 
Forfar-,  and  Kiucardine-shires)  found  on  their  arrival  and  stereo- 
typed the  Old-Celtic  form,  jnst  as  the  Mercians  did  in  the  case  of 
the  river  Teme  (see  p.  173,  note  4,  Mijmi). — ^Bd, 

VOL.  XI.  P 
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to  Sabriii%  who  peraonifies  ihat  greater  Welsh  river,  the 
Severa:— 

Garlands,  And  aongs,  and  ronndelays, 
MUd,  dew7  nights,  and  ann«shine  daya. 

The  turtle's  yoioSi  joy  without  fear. 
Dwell  on  thy  bosom  all  the  year ! 
May  tho  evet'  and  the  toad 
Within  thy  hanks  have  no  abode, 
Nor  the  wiiy,  winding  snake 
Her  vojage  through  thy  waters  make, 
lu  all  thy  jouruej  to  the  maiu 
No  nitrous  clay,  nor  brimstone-rmn 
Uix  ivith  thy  streams,  bat  may  they  pass 
Fresh  as  the  air,  end  clear  as  glais ; 
And  where  the  wandering  crystal  treads, 
Boses  shall  hiss,  and  couple  heads. 
The  fisetonr'-wind  from  far  shall  bring 
The  odours  of  the  scattered  Spring, 
And  loaden  with  the  rich  arrear, 
Spend  it  in  spicy  whispers  there. 

This^  with  all  its  qnaintness,  is  a  beautiful  lyric;  but 

the  general  quality  of  the  book  differs  much  from  the  love 

ditties  addressed  in  1646  to  Amoret   We  have  here  satires, 

weighty  and  epigrammatic ;  and  a  curious  invitation,  full 

of  iiuinour  aud  quaint  thoughts,  to  a  misanthropic  friend  to 
join  him  at  Brecknock.  Vaughan  speculates  why  his  friend 
lives  in  monastic  retirement ;  whether  it  was  love 

Or  is't  thy  piety  P  for  who  can  tell 

But  thou  may'st  prove  devout,  and  love  a  eell, 
.  And — like  a  badger — with  attentive  looks 
In  the  dark  hole  sit  rooting  np  o£  books. 

Yaughan  calls  him  forth  to  reasonable  enjoyment^  despite 

tho  public  miseries  of  the  day : 

Come  then  1  and  while  the  slow  icicle  haoga 
At  the  stiff  thatch,  aud  Wiutor'a  frosty  pangs 
Benumh  the  year,  blithe — as  of  old — let  uh, 
'Middt  Duitie  auJ  war,  of  peace  aud  mirth  Uittcuss. 


*  The  newt  or  eft* 


*  Merohant. 
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Tins  portion  thou  wotI  bom  lor:  whj§koMw9 
VVa  ftk  the  thno's  ridieoloiui  miseiy  ? 
An  age  thttt  tbiu  haik  fooPd  itsdl,  and  irill— 
Spite  of  Ilk  J  taetli  snd  mmo— pernst  io  ttUL 

Of  greater  power  is  an  elegy  on  tlio  death  of  a  friend  killed 
at  Kowtou  Heath  in  1645.    This  sh^ws  muoii  foreo  of 
feeling,  and  in  oonBeqnenoe  a  oortain  bold  energy  of  atjrle, 
which  Yanghan  had  at  oommand,  bat  which  his  choice  of 
'Bnbject  nudy  called  for.   Of  his  friend  he  says  : 

He  weaved  not  aelf^ends,  and  the  public  good* 
Into  one  piece,  nor  with  the  people's  blood 
Fill'd  his  own  veins  ;  in  all  the  donbtful  way, 
CoDscietico  and  houonr  ruled  him.    O  that  day, 
"When,  liko  the  fathers  in  the  fire  and  ciouJ, 
I  miss'd  thy  face  I    I  might  iu  ev'ry  crowd 
See  anna  like  thine,  and  men  advance,  bat  none 
So  near  to  lightning  noved,  nor  bo  fell  on. 

Other  miscellaneons  pieces  follow^  one  of  which  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  notice  as  containing  what  possibly  is 
a  Welsh  idiom ;  and  if  so,  the  only  one  that  I  have  fancied 

I  coald  detect  in  all  Vau<^han'8  poetry.  In  this  lyric 
Vaughau  speaks  of  the  flower  Rose  as  mast  iiiiue,  against 
the  common  use  of  the  femiuino  gondtir:  Jbugiish  ^vrite^s 
following  the  Latin  roga,  he  (as  I  sappose)  the  Welsh 
r&ceyn J  Bat  this  point  I  submit  to  your  better  judg- 
ment* 

Litbi  remains  for  notice  by  far  the  most  beautiful  poem 
in  the  book :  an  elegy  upon  that  unhappy  child,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  to  Charles  I.,  who  was 
practically  murdered  at  the  age  of  14,  by  the  ornelty  of  the 
Ftaritan-Independent  party,  then  in  its  brief  snprenuM^, 

_  » 

'  Hhos  yn  is  a  mere  loan-word,  with  the  Welsh  masculine  singula* 
tive-snffix.  The  true  Welsh  word  for  *roees'  was  hreilw.  In  the 
Cornish  Tooabolafj  of  Cott.»  Yeepaaiaa,  A.  xiv*,  brtilm  gloeeea  rom« 

1^  2 
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at  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1650.  Elisa- 

.beth's  happy  and  promising  childhood  was  soon  OTerdotided; 
she  was  born  in  1G35,  and  by  1642  alremly  began  to  feel  the 
political  miaeriea  of  the  time.  Her  mother  was  driven  from 
England ;  she  was  imprisoned  by  Parliament.  Then  camo 
her  oonfinement  nnder  yarions  conditions  of  severity ;  the 
fioal  farewell  to  her  father  in  1649,  and  her  careless  remoTsl, 
despite  of  constantly  failing  health,  to  the  gloom  and  soli- 
tude ot  Carisbrook.    i  now  quote  onr  poet'a  elegy  : 

Thou  hadst,  ere  thou  the  light  oonldat  see^ 
Sorrows  laid  up,  anJ  stored  for  thee ; 
Thou  siick'dst-in  woes,  aud  the  breasts  lent 
Their  milk  to  thee,  but  to  lament ; 
Thy  portion  hire  was  grief,  thy  years 
DiatiU'd  no  other  rain  but  tears, 
Tears  without  noise,  but — understood — 
As  load  and  shvffl  ss  any  hlood$ 
Tbon  seemst  a  ro6S>biid  bom  in  snow, 
A  flowor  of  inirpose  sprong  to  bow 
To  hoedless  tempests,  and  the  rage 
Of  an  inoensM,  stormy  ago. 
Others,  ere  thoir  aflUctiouB  grow, 
Are  timed  and  seasoned  for  the  blow. 
But  thine,  as  rheums  the  tenderest  part^ 
Fell  on  a  young  and  haruiless  heart. 
And  yet,  as  balm-trees  gently  spend 
Their  iearb  for  those,  that  do  them  rend, 
8o  mild  and  pious  thou  wert  seen, 
Though  foil  of  snfferiogs ;  free  from  spleen, 
Thon  didst  not  mnrmsr,  nor  re?ileb  * 
And  drank'st  thy  wormwood  with  a  smile. 

There  are  some  fantastic  phrsses  in  this  piece,  after  the 

fashion  of  the  age,    Yut  what  a  tenderuesB  is  here,  what 

truth  in  the  child^a  picture  1    What  a  deepj  deep  sympathy 

for  the  yonng  sufierer  1    In  all  the  poetry  whicb^  during 

the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centnry^  tonohes  upon  the 

deaths  and  calamities  of  the  ttme>  Iknow  none  which  riTals 

this  elegy  in  depth  of  pathos^  in  reality  of  sentiment. 
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In  1678  VaagBan^  or  some  friend  who  cannot  be  identified, 
bronght  out  bis  last  little  book  of  poetrj.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  this  in  the  single  copy  known :  a  fate  which 
it  is  strikiDg  to  observe  has  befallen  not  a  few  Euglish  books 
published  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
whilst  others  have  wholly  disappeared.  This  collection  is 
named  Thalia  Sediviva — {*  The  lyric  Muse  returned  to  life,' 
we  might  render  it)  or  The  Pass-tiines  and  Diversions 
of  a  Conn  trey  Muse/'  as  it  is  also  entitled.  Thaliaf  like 
the  previous  volume,  contains  miscellaneous  pieces  and 
translations,  beside  some  religiouB  verse^  and  it  represents 
mainly,  as  I  conjecture,  Vaughan's  later  work.  Here  we 
find  a  very  remarkable  poem  addressed  to  the  eagle ;  a  bird 
then  donbtlesB  oftener  seen  in  Wales  than  in  these  days  of 
improved  cultivation,  railroads,  and  rifles.  This  piece  is  in 
Yaiiglian's  most  rapt,  imaginative,  ecstatic  style — Smart's 
Song  to  David,  Blake's  lines  upon  the  Tiger,  W ordsworth's 
on  the  Gnckoo,  are  the  nearest  to  it  in  strange  visionary  power 
that  I  can  remember.  Bnt  Smart  and  Blake  were  not 
wholly  sane :  Yanghan's  first  lines  show  that  he  knew  his 
attempt  to  be  a  kind  of  fit  of  poetical  inadness,  such  as 
Plato  defined  poetry.  But  we  may  doubtless  see  in  it  the 
peculiar,  fervent  penetrative,  mystic  imagination,  which 
Wales  may  justly  claim  as  the  gift  of  her  own  children. 

He  that  an  eagle's  powers  would  rehearse 
Should  with  his  plumes  first  feather  all  his  TeiBo. 

I  know  Dot»  when  into  thee  I  would  pry, 
Which  to  admire,  thy  wing  first,  or  thine  eye ; 

Or  whether  Nature  at  thy  birth  design'd 
Ifore  of  her  fire  for  thee,  or  of  her  wind. 
When  thou  in  the  clear  heights  and  upmost  air 

Dost  face  the  Bnn  anrl  his  dispcrsi^cl  hair, 
Ev'n  from  that  distance  thou  the  Sea  dost  spy. 
And  sporting  in  its  deep,  wide  lap,  the  fry. 
Not  the  least  minnow  there,  but  thou  canst  see  : 
Whole  seas  are  narrow  spectacles  to  thee. 
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This  is  au  example  of  what  I  have  already  noticed,  how  tlie 
fantastio  far-fetched  imagery,  the  coDceits  which  Vaaghan 
shared  with  his  contemporaries^  are  vivified  when  lighted 
up  (to  take  Shakespeare's  phrase)  by  his  "  fine  frenzy." 

Other  writers  in  this  stylo  are  apt,  as  indeed  we  have  seen 
often  renewed  since  in  our  literature,  to  sacrifice  poetry  to 
ingennity  :  but  Yaughan's  splendid  exaggerations  shine,  as 
we  may  say,  by  the  warm  light  of  the  imi^nation,  not  the 
white  glitter  of  the  intellect.  Following  the  eagle  in  his 
fiiglit,  he  now  paints  the  royal  bird  as  displeased  and 
scornful  at  the  moon's  want  of  brilliancy.  The  bud,  ac- 
cording to  old  belief,  is  what  ho  naturally  gazes  at :  hence 

Besolved  he  is  a  nobler  oourse  to  try, 
And  measures  out  his  voyage  with  bis  eye. 

Then  with  such  fury  he  begiuH  his  flight, 
As  if  his  wings  contended  with  his  sight. 
Xjeaving  the  nioou,  whose  humble  light  doth  trade 
With  spots,  and  deals  most  in  the  dark  and  shade: 
T<i  the  Day's  ro3'!d  i)hinet  he  doth  pass 
With  during  eyes,  and  makes  the  sun  his  glass. 
Here  doth  he  plume  and  dress  liimsclf,  the  beams 
BiUshing  upon  him,  like  so  many  streams ; 
While  with  direct  looks  he  doth  entertain* 
The  thronging  flames,  and  shoots  them  back  again. 
And  ihns  from  star  to  star  he  doth  repair. 
And  wantons  in  thai  pnre  and  peaceful  air. 

And  then  Yaughan  closes  with  that  lesson  of  Nature  to 
Man,  that  echO|  so  to  speak,  of  human  life  presented  in 
things  not  hnmani  which^  as  we  shall  see,  is  constantly  en* 
forced  in  his  sacred  poetry ; 

Nature  made  thee  to  express 
Our  soul's  bold  heights  in  a  material  dress. 

Bnt  the'  most  interesting  poems  in  Thalia  are  a  few 
love*lyric8,  finer  in  art  and  in  feeling  than  those  in  the 
little  book  of  1616. 

*  Beceive. 
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I  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  picture  of  Fida,  with  her 

BlaslieB  wliich  lightning-like  come  on» 

Yet  stay  not  to  be  gazed  npon, 
But  leave  the  lilies  of  her  skia 
As  fair  as  ever,  and  ron  in : 

a  troe-hearted  "oonntrey  beaaty/'  describing  bow  she 

dressed  her  head  : 

Her  hair  laid  ont  in  cnrioas  sets 

And  twists,  doth  show  like  silken  nets, 

Where— fiiace  he  plajM  nt  hit  or  miss 

The  god  of  Love  her  pns'ner  is, 

And,  tluttering  with  liis  skittish  wings, 

Puts  all  her  locks  in  curls  and  rings. 

What  an  exqcieite  lightness  of  tonch  is  therein  these  lines ! 
It  seems  to  me  exactly  analogons  to  the  magical  skill  with 

which  the  great  paiuter  Correg'gio  toiichos-iQ  tlio  golden 
hair  to  which  he  is  so  partial.  Often  as  the  poets,  in 
their  gay  flattery^  have  dwelt  on  the  bright  tresses  of  some 
beauty^  and  compared  them  to  a  net  to  catch  the  heart  of 
man^  or  eyen  Cnpid  himself^ — know  none  who  haye 
rendered  the  idea  with  more  charming  felicity. 

The  place  of  Amoret,  Ins  first  love,  in  this  book  is  taken 
by  Etesia.  Of  her  we  know  nothing:  but  the  peculiar 
sincerity  of  tone  in  which  she  is  addressed^  the  depth  of 
loying  reyerence,  may  convince  ns  that  Etesia  was  a  trae 
woman,  whom  we  may  perhaps  reasonably  conjecture  or 
•  hope  was  the  one  he  wedded. 

Etesia,  at  thine  own  t'xj>ence. 
Give  xne  the  robes  of  iunocence 

is  the  loyer^s  inyocation  before  painting  her  character : 

Thou  art  the  dark  world'a  moroiug-star, 
Seen  only,  and  seen  bat  from  far; 
Where  like  artronomen  we  gase 
Upon  the  glories  of  thy  fae^ 
Bat  AO  acquaintance  more  ean  hayo. 
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Though  all  our  lives  we  watch  and  crave. 
Thou  art  a  world  thyself  alone» 
Yea»  three  great  worlds  refined  to  one. 
Which  shows  all  those*  and  in  thine  eyes 
The  shining  Bast  and  Paradise. 

•        •        >        .        •  • 

0  thou  art  such*  that  I  oonld  he 
A  lover  to  idolatry ! 

1  could,  and  should  from  heaven  stray. 
But  tliat  thy  life  shows  mine  the  way, 

And  leave  a  while  the  Deity 
To  servo  His  image  here  in  thee. 

In  this  and  the  lyrics  "  To  Btesia,  Parted  From  Him  **  and 
"  Etesia  Absent*'  Vaughan,  T  think,  is  seen  at  his  best  in 
this  style.  If  he  has  not  the  finish^  the  airy  touch  of 
Herrick  or  Carew,  he  has  a  deeper  sentiment,  a  more 
imaginative  quality :  fancies^  doubtiessi  bub  Heart-fancies  : 
he  reminds  one,  in  these  respects,  of  the  best  lyrics  of  the 
Ejlisabethan  age. 

O  snhtle  Love !  thy  peace  is  war} 

It  wounds  and  kills  withoot  a  scar: 

It  works  unknown  to  every  sense* 

Like  to  decrees  of  Providence, 

And  with  strange  silence  shoots  us  through; 

Tlio  fire  of  Love  Joth  fall  like  snow. 

Hath  she  uo  quiver,  but  my  heart? 
Must  all  her  arrows  hit  that  part  ? 
Beantiesi  like  heav'n,  their  gifts  should  deal 
Not  to  destroy  ns,  bnt  to  heal. 

Strange  art  of  Lore !  that  ean  make  sonnd. 
And  yet  exasperates  the  woond: 
That  look  she  lent  to  ease  my  heart* 
Hath  pierced  it,  and  impioTed  the  smart. 

Now,  on  Etcsia  Absent : 

LoTOi  the  world's  Ufe !  what  a  sad  death 
Thy  absenoe  is  I  to  lose  our  breath 
At  once  and  die,  is  but  to  live 
Enlarged,  without  the  scant  reprieve 
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Of  pnlse  ami  air  ;  whose  dull  rctarns 
And  narrow  oaiolet  ihe  soul  mourns. 

But  to  be  dead  alive,  and  still 
To  wiflbi  bot  never  Have  oar  will ; 
To  be  posaera'd,  and  yet  to  mus, 
*  To  wed  a  trae  bat  alttent  bliss ; 

Are  ling*rinp:  tor^  nres,  and  their  smart 

Dissects  and  racks  and  grinds  the  heart! 

As  ponl  and  hodj  in  that  atate 

Which  unto  ns  seems  separate, 

Cannot  be  said  to  live,  until 

Retinion  ;  which  days  fulfil 

And  &lovv-paced  Beasous  :  so  in  vain 

Through  hours  and  minntes — ^Time's  long  train— 

I  look  for  tbee,  and  from  thy  sight, 

As  from  mj  soal,  for  life  and  light. 

For  till  thine  eyes  shine  lo  on  me, 

Mine  are  fast-closed  and  will  not  see. 

It  was,  however,  his  religious  poetry  into  which  Vanghan 
tbrew  bis  fall  force,  and  bj  which  he  is,  or  I  should  rather 
say  deserves  to  be,  best  known.  The  first  part  of  his 
collection,  named  Siless  Sciniillans,  *  the  spark-gfiving  flint/ 
was  published  in  1()50  ;  republished,  with  a  second  part,  in 
1655 ;  and  a  few  scattered  serious  poems  are  contained  in 
his  latest  book,  the  Thalia  of  1678.  Yaughan,  you  will 
remember,  seems  to  have  lived  more  or  less  in  London 
after  his  Oxford  career,  mixing  with  the  literary  men  of  the 
day  at  the  famous  Globe  Taveni.  That  period  was  the 
beginning  of  troubles  in  Enghmd  ;  and  lie  may  probably 
have  been  casting  about  to  find  what  profession  would  best 
suit  him.  He  looked  upon  the  gradual  ruin  of  Charles  I.  and 
of  the  Gonstitntion  as  represented  by  him,  with  an  intensity 
of  feeling  sach  as  that  which  Wordsworth  in  his  yonth  felt 
for  England, as  a  loyer  or  a  child  ** ;  and  to  the  despair 
henco  arising  I  thiisk  we  may  partly  ascribe  Vaughan's 
irregularities  of  conduct,  noticed  before,  whatever  they 
may  have  been.    Anyhow,  some  time  before  1647  he 
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appears  to  have  been  attacked  by  violent  illness,  and  from 
that  period  we  may  date  what  he  might  have  truly  named 
his  ooDTersiun.  The  prefaoe  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
8ilex  (1654)  ezpresBes  his  sense  of  shame  at  tke  wanton 
Torse  too  frequent  in  that  ege^  and  his  repentance  for  what 
he  had  himself  written  thus  in  early  youth;  though  indeed 
not  a  syllable  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  youthful  volume  of 
1646.  The  iirst  writer  who  opposed  that  tide,  he  says, 
was  the  blessed  man,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  whose  holy 
life  and  Terse  gained  many  plons  converts,  of  whom  I  am 
the  least/' 

It  is  as  a  poet — as  a  true  and  essentially  WcUh  poet — 
that  I  am  here  concerned  with  Vaugban.  Upon  his 
religious  views  it  will  hence  be  enough  to  say  that  they 
were  obviously  much  inflnenced  by  those  of  Herbert  in  his 
own  time,  and  of  the  theologians  of  the  esrlier  Chmrah ; 
and  that  his  feith  was  held  with  a  very  deep  conviction,  and 
with  the  reward  of  humljle-minded  hajipiness  in  this  life, 
and  sure  hope  for  the  future.  That  he  also  profited  much 
as  a  writer  by  Herbert's  poetry  is  certain.  Here,  however, 
a  commonly  difihsed  error  has  to  be  noticed.  The  devotion 
which  Yaughan  expressed  to  the  admirable  reclnse  of 
Bemerton,  who  died  in  1633,  whilst  he  was  a  young  boy, 
has  led  many  to  suppose  that  Vaughau's  spiritual  indebted- 
ness to  Herbert  carried  with  it  also  the  resuU  that  he  was 
in  poetical  sl^le  the  follower  and  disciple  of  the  elder 
writer.  Here  and  there  indeed  we  can  see  that  Herbert's 
verse  directly  inflaenced  Yanghan's.  The  men  are  also 
alike  in  pursuing  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  fanciful 
style  of  that  age ;  and  alike  in  the  deep  sentiment,  the  voice 
of  the  heart  (passing  ofoen  into  a  peculiar  meditative 
melancholy),  which  I  claim  for  their  blood-inheritance  as 
Welshmen,  and  which  inspires  and  redeems  to  life  their 
strangest  and  most  artificial  conceits.   Here  however  as 
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artists  they  part ;  beyond  this  lies  the  obvious  faot  that 
Yaaghan  was  deoldedly  more  richly  gifted  with  true 
imagination — always  the  essential  and  governing  gift  of 
the  poet — than  Herbert.  And  with  this  deeper  insight  and 
faculty  follows  his  inheritance  in  that  other  noble  quality 
which  Matthew  Arnold  finds  especially  in  the  Celtic  race, 
and  which  he  defines  as  a  pecaliarly  quick  perception  of  the 
cham  of  Nature^  of  the  more  delicate  beanty^  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  wild  free  landscape^  especially  in  its  rela- 
tions to  man  and  the  human  soul, —  the  currespoudonce  and 
harmony  of  the  visible  world  witli  the  invisible.  And  that 
sentiment  was  accompanied  by  a  power  of  its  own  to  render 
this  charm,  this  beanty  of  Nature,  in  a  wonderfully  near, 
▼iyid|  and  as  we  might  call  it^  magical  way. 

It  is  indeed  safe  to  affirm,  that  of  all  onr  poets  nntil  we 
reach  Wordsworth,  including  hero  Cluuicer,  Speuaer,  and 
Milton,  Vaughau  affords  decidedly  the  most  varied  and 
the  most  delicate  pictures  from  Nature;  that  he  looked 
npon  the  landscape,  as  I  hope  to  show,  both  in  its  fine 
details  and  in  its  larger,  and,  as  they  might  be  called,  its 
cosmic  ajspects,  with  an  insight,  an  imaginative  penetration, 
not  rivalled  till  we  reach  our  own  century; — that  he, lastly, 
has  carried  out  the  idea  of  a  cortaiu  deep  correspon- 
dence between  the  outer  world  and  the  hnman  soul  with  a 
subtle  skill; — which,  perhaps,  often  betrays  him  into  a 
certain  obscurity,  whence  in  some  degree  the  little  study 
his  work  has  received  may  be  derived. 

That  this  singular  and  delightful  gift,  which  sometimes 
indeed  runs  into  fantastic  extravagance,  pervades  and 
colours  the  poetry  and  the  romantic  narratives  of  Wales,  I 
may  safely  assume  you  know.  Even  in  Lady  Charlotte 
Gruesfs  translation  of  the  Mabino^ton,  so  skilful  ly  has  she 
managed  it^  the  pemllar  rolined  and  deej)  sense  of  Nature  is 
thoroughly  perceptible.    To  give  examples  of  it  from 
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Yanghan  will  be  the  maiQ  task  which  now  remains  to 
me. 

Here,  however,  I  mast  notice  it  is  not  in  distinctly 
Celtic  literature  alone  that  we  find  this  pecuh'ar  quality. 
Whether  through  the  mixture  of  Celtic  and  Saxon  hlood  in 
our  race,  as  Arnold  conjecturally  argues,  or  from  son?e 
other  unknown  cause,  a  similar  imaginative  treatment  of 
landscape  may  be  traced  here  and  there  in  English  poetry, 
notably  in  that  of  Shakespeare,  to  our  own  century.  It  is 
of  Wordsworth  that  we  naturally  think  as  the  writer  who 
has  perhaps  most  fullj  and  frequently  possessed  the  gift 
before  us ;  we  think  of  it  indeed  as  in  some  sense  a  dis- 
tinctly modern  tone  of  mind.  And  Wordsworth  has  a 
largeness  and  completeness  in  his  landscape,  together  with 
an  exquisite  refinement,  all  his  own.  But  Vaiighan,  though 
his  special  aim,  that  of  rendering  religious  thought  and 
sentiment,  of  course  much  restricted  him  as  a  painter  of 
Nature,  yet  has  a  similar  depth  and  poignancy  of  imagina- 
tion. His  sympathy  with  tree  and  flower  is  more  affec- 
tionate, more  human  than  Wordsworth's;  the  emotion 
dominant  in  Welsh  poetry  shows  itself,  as  I  shall  try  pre- 
sently to  exemplify,  in  a  singular  power  of  personifying 
nntnral  objects.  With  him  also  the  sense  of  God's  omni- 
presence in  his  works  is  even  more  constant,  more  simply 
religious  and  direct  than  in  W^ordsworth.  Vaughan 
expresses  somewhere  the  longing  wish  that  man  would 
hear  The  World  read  to  him,"  as  his  lesson  for  life.  Like 
Wordsworth,  he  wrote  always  with  earnest  conviction  and 
purpose,  confessing  this,  and  the  diflSculty  of  it,  in  some 
singnlarly  candid  lines,  with  which  all  true  poets  must  have 
often  unconsciously  sympathized  : — 

O  I  'tis  an  easy  thing 
To  write  and  sing ; 

But  to  write  true,  unfeign<?d  verse, 

Is  very  hard ! 
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Let  this  slight  sketch  serve  as  a  general  preface  upon 
Vanghan's  special  gifbs^ — those  gifts  in  which  he  most 
clearly  reveals  his  nationality ;  by  virtue  of  which^  as  you  t 

hope  will  agree,  Wales  is  entitled  to  claim  his  poetry, 
written  in  English  as  it  is,  for  her  own.  Depth  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  the  heart  speaking  and  spoken  to  more 
than  the  head,  intimate  insight  into  Nature,  feHoitons 
touches  of  description,  the  eye  always  upon  the  object, — 
these  are  the  leading  notes.  And  with  these  Vaugban 
has  tlie  '^defects  of  his  qualities";  obscurity  and  abrupt- 
ness of  pbrase,  thought  often  too  concentrated  for  clearness 
and  melody  in  words ;  some  defect  in  form  and  unity  of 
design^mnch  in  short  which,  in  its  own  way,  we  must 
confess  to  be  true  of  our  lately-lost  Bobert  Browning,^ 
both  requiring  close  sympathetic  attention  from  their 
readers,  and  both  rewarding  it. 

Yaughan's  excellencies,  as  I  have  said,  are  common  also 
to  the  ancient  Grreek  poets ;  but— as  indeed  is  true  of  far 
too  much  modem  work, — ^he  lacks  their  measure,  their 
reserve,  their  lucidity,  their  power  of  keeping  the  whole 
a^vava  in  view  while  elaborating  the  parta, — their  archi- 
tectonic power,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed. 

The  very  first  piece  in  the  SUea  supplies  a  set  of  little 
pictures  of  Nature,  which  Yaughan  works  into  his  religious 
theme,  the  prayer  for  liberation  from  the  power  of  evil,  for 
a  renewed  heart,  for  *'  Itegeneration.'^ 

A  ward,  and  still  in  bonds,  one  day 

I  stole  abroad ; 
It  was  high-Spring,  and  all  the  v:oy 

JPrimroged,  and  hung  with  shade: 

Yet  was  it  frobt  within; 
The  surly  winds 
Blasted  my  infant  buds,  and  nn 

lake  oloods  edlipied  my  mind. 
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Stona'd  thm,  I  rtnight  penvred  mj  Spriag 

Km  itegi  uid  diow; 
If  J  walk  a  moaatroiiB,  monntam'd  thing* 

Bough-cast  with  rooki^  sad  mow  i 

And  as  a  pilgrim's 

Far  from  relief, 
J£tasf' rrv-  fjip  melancholy  sky, 

Theu  drops,  and  rains  for  grief: 
bo  uigh'd  1  upwards  still. 

H«  then  finds  himself  in  a  "  &ir  fresh  field  " : 

H«rs  I  nposed;  hut  scares  well  set» 

A  giofs  dsiorisd 
Of  stately  height,  whose  brsnohss  met 

And  mixt,  on  every  sids; 
I  eatsr'dt  and  once  in, — 

Amazed  to  see't — 
Found  all  was  changed,  and  a  uew  Spring 
Bid  all  mj  senses  greet. 

The  nnihrift*  san  shot  vital  gold* 

A  tlMmsand  pieces ; 
And  heaven  its  azure  did  nnCold 

Choqner'd  with  snowy  fieeCSS; 
The  air  was  all  in  spice, 
AnJ  every  hush 

A  garland  wore  :  Thus  f<'d  my  eySS* 
But  all  the  Earth  hiy  ix\x&ii . 

Only  a  little  fountain  lent 

Some  nae  for  ear?, 
And  on  the  dumb  nhades  langnage  spent* 
Tka  music  of  her  tears. 

What  originality  and  imaginatire  beauty  do  the  phnaes 
here  italioiBed  display ! 

Tho  plienoinena  of  water,  the  spring,  tho  lake,  the  torrent, 
as  it  is  Datura),  hold  a  great  part  in  Vaughaii's  landscape. 
Que  often  feels  he  is  describing  what  must  have  met  bia 
eye  daring  hia  professional  rides — for  cart-roads  were  then 
pzohaldy  laro  abont  Soethrog — by  hill  and  Talley.  Thna 

*  Lavish,    tiee  Morvkant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
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how  vividly  does  he  paint  a  hot  mist  exhaled  from  a  lake 
and  lalliDg  hook  in  rain :  haw  skiHally  doea  he  torn  the 

simile  into  a  personal  application  : 

'Twas  so ;  I  saw  thy  birth.   That  drowsy  lako 
From  her  faint  bosom  breathed  thee,  the  diMftse 
Of  her  sick  waters,  and  infeciioiis  ease* 

But  now  at  even, 
Too  gross  for  heaven, 
Thou  iall'at  in  tears,  and  weep'st  for  thy  mistake. 

Ah  !  it  is  so  with  me  :  oft  have  I  prest 
Heaven  with  a  lazy  breath  ;  but  fruitless  this 
Pierced  not ;  love  only  can  with  quick  access 

Unlock  the  way, 

When  all  else  stray. 
The  smoke  and  exhalations  of  the  hreast. 

Yet,  if  as  thou  dost  melt,  and  with  thy  train 

Of  drops  make  soft  the  Earth,  my  eyes  could  weep 

O'er  my  hard  he&rt,  that's  bound  up  and  asleep ; 

Perhaps  at  hurt, — 

Some  sneh  showen  past» 
My  God  would  give  a  snnshine  after  rain. 

Bat  the  waterfall, — of  all  natural  features  the  one 
moBt  characteristio  of  mountain  Bcenerj,  the  one  which 
above  all  lends  life  to  the  wild  landscape,  as  we  might 
expect, — drew  from  Vaughan  one  of  Ms  most  perfect  and 
most  imaginative  pictures.    I  qaote  a  portion : 

With  what  deep  through  Time's  silent  stealth, 

Does  thy  transparent,  cool,  and  watery  wealth, 

Here  flowing  fall, 

And  chide  and  call, 
As  if  his '  liquid,  loose  retinae  '  staid 


*  Ftobably  Uyn  Bqfitddan  (known  to  English  as  Langorse  Pool), 
near  Scethrog,  a  loivland  lake  in  cultivated  coontry,  whence  a  hot 
mist  might  well  rise :  whereas  most  of  the  lake  or  pond  watefs  in 

Wales  are  clear  mountain  tarns. — Ed. 
-  Sis'  hf'To  may  be  used  for  its  :  or  misprinted  for  t/ty. 

*  The  water,  thought  of  as  following  and  clothing  the  ^11. 
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Lingering,  and  were  of  ihui  stoep  plaoo  afraid  s 

The  common  pass, 

As  clear  us  glass, 

All  luusit  descend,— 

Not  to  an  end, 
Bot  qniokni'd  by  thu  deep  and  xookj  gnre, 
Biee  to  a  longer  oonne  more  biightjind  bravo. 

Dear  istreaoi  !  dea^*  bank  !  where  often  I 
Have  sikiti,  uud  pleased  my  pensive  eye  ; 
Why,  sinoe  eaob  drop  of  itij  qaiok  store 
Bnni  tfaitber  where  it  flow'd  before, 
Should  poor  eonle  fear  a  shade  or  iught» 
Who  came— sore— from  a  jMa  of  light  ? 
Or,  einee  thoie  drops  are  all  sent  back 
So  snre  to  Thee  that  none  doth  lack, 
Who  should  fr.iil  fle^h  doabt  any  more 
That  what  God  takes  He'U  not  restore? 

For  it  is  aa  allegory  of  life  he  sees  iu  the  waterfall : 
broken  in  its  passage  throogJx  the  worlds  then  re-oolleoted 
in  age: 

As  this  load  brook's  incessant  fsll 
In  streaming  rings  restagoates  all,* 
Whioh  reach  by  course  the  bank,  and  then 
Are  no  more  seen ;  jnst  so  pass  men. 

Yanghanj  aa  I  have  noticed,  has  a  aingnlar  viyidness  in 
personifying  common  natural  objects.    He  is  ready  to 

imagine  flower  or  bird,  stone  or  stream,  as  beings  animated 

by  iiauiaii  life,  and  with  whom  he  can  hold  dialoGfno.  Or, 
again,  he  dwells  sometimes  upon  their  superiority  to  man. 
ThoB  be  says : 

Weighing  thu  steadfastness  and  state 
Of  some  mean  thiag«  which  here  below  reside. 
Where  birds,  like  watohlol  docks,  the  noiseless  date 

And  interoonxse  of  times  divide, 
Where  bees  at  night  get  home  and  hiye,  and  flowers. 

Early  as  well  as  late, 
Bise  with  the  snn,  and  set  in  the  same  bowers ; 
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1  would — said  I— my  Guii  would  give 
The  staiducss  of  these  tUiags  to  mau !  for  them 
To  His  divine  appointmenta  ever  cleave. 

And  BO  iMW  bnnneia  brMln  thtir  peace; 
The  Hrdt  nor  now  nor  reap,  yet  enp  and  dine ; 

The  flowen  withont  dothee  lire, 
Tel  Bolomon  wai  noTer  dieei^d  ao  fine. 

Han  liafh  atill  either  toys^  or  care ; 
He  liath  no  root»  nor  to  one  place  !e  tied  t 
But  ever  reatleai  and  irregular 

About  this  Earth  doth  run  and  ride.  • . 

He  knowe  be  hath  a  home^  but  eoaroe  knows  where ; 

He  says  it  is  so  far, 
That  he  hatk  qoite  f  oigot  kow  to  go  there. 

In  the  next  piece  Vaugban  represents  himself  as  search- 
ing in  winter  for  a  favourite  buried  flower — an  image  to 
him  of  a  retired  holy  life. 

1  walk'd  the  otln  r  day — to  spend  my  hour — 

Into  ;i  fit'ld, 
Where  I  tJometimtH  hud  ateu  the  soil  to  yield 

A  gallant  6ower ; 
But  Winter  now  had  ruffled  all  the  bower 

And  euxioua  etore 
I  knew  there  heretofore. 

Yet  I,  whose  search  loved  now  to  peep  and  peer 

rth' face  of  things. 
Thought  with  myieilf,  there  might  be  other  springs 

Besides  this  here. 
Which,  like  cold  friends,  sees  us  but  once  a  year ; 

And  so  the  flower 
Might  have  some  other  bower. 

Then  takfaig  op  what  I  coold  nearest  spy, 

I  digg'd  about 
That  place  wbere  I  had  seen  him  to  grow  out ; 

And  bj  and  by 
,1  saw  the  warm  reclnso  alone  to  lie, 
Where,  fresh  and  green, 
lie  lived  ot  ns  unseen* 


»  Trifle*. 
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Many  a  questiou  intricate  and  rare 

Did  I  there  strow  ; 
Bnt  all  I  could  extort  was,  that  he  now 

Did  there  repair 
Such.  losses  as  bei'el  him  in  ibis  air. 
And  wonld  ere  long 

Come  forth  most  fair  and  young. 

This  pasty  I  threw  the  clothes  quite  o'er  his  head ; 

And  slung  with  fear 
Of  my  own  frailty,  dropp'd  down  many  a  tear 

Upon  his  bed ; 
Then  sighing  whispered, '  Happy  are  the  dead ! 

Wbat  peace  doth  now 
Book  him  asleep  below !  * 

Now  it  is  the  life  of  the  bird  into  wliioh  he  throws 
himself 

Hither  thon  eom'et :  the  hnsy  wind  all  night 

Blew  through  thy  lodging,  where  thy  own  warm  wing 

Thy  pillow  was.  Many  a  enllen  atorm 

•~For  which  coarse  man  seems  much  the  Biisr  born— 

Rain'd  on  thy  bed 
And  harmless  head. 

And  now,  as  fresh  and  cheerf al  as  the  light, 

Thy  little  heart  in  early  hymns  doth  sing 

Unto  that  FroTidence,  Whose  unseen  arm 

Cnrb'd  them,  and  clothed  thee  well  and  warm. 
All  things  that  be  pruise  Him ;  and  had 
Their  lesson  tatight  them  when  first  made. 

I  pass  reluctautly  a  moat  original  elegy  upon  a  fallen 
timber-tree : 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once  I  and  many  springs. 
Many  bright  mornings,  mnch  dew,  many  iihowers 

Past  o'er  thy  head  ;  many  light  hearts  and  wings. 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodged  in  thy  living  bowers. 

And  of  his  noble  address  to  the  rainbow  only  Uie  opening 

can  be  giyeu : 
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Still  yonnrr  and  Ono  !  but  what  is  still  in  view 
We  slight  uo  ijld  and  yoil'd,  though  fresh  and  uow. 
How  bright  wert  thou,  wheu  Shem'8  admiring  eje 
Thy  lyuniak'd,  fluniitg  aroh  did  flnt  desciy  1 
When  TonA,  Nabor,  Haran,  Abmm,  Lot^ 
The  joatbf  al  world's  gnj  fathert  in  on«  knot* 
Did  with  intentiTtt  looks  watoh  eveiy  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  eaeh  showw  1 

Bnt,  if  it  weary  yoQ  not,  I  will  quote,  perhaps,  the  most 
fiiugular  and  original  example  of  Vaugban's  magical  power 
o£  giving  life  to  lifeless  things.  It  is  liia  desoription  of 
Ths  Book,  the  Bible.  He  has  a  lorelj  Ijrio  upon  this,  as 
his  guide  and  teacher.  Bat  first  it  is  the  book  itself — ^the 
paper,  the  boards,  as  was  common  in  old  days,  of  actual 
woodj  the  leather  covering — wliicli  he  must  describe 

Etenial  GodI  ICaker  of  all 

That  have  lived  here  since  the  manli  fiiU  t 
The  Kook  of  Ages !  in  whose  shade 
Thflgr      nnsaen,  when  here  they  fade; 

Thou  knew*st  this  paper  when  it  was 

Mere  seed,  and  after  that  hat  grass ; 
Before  'twas  drest  or  spun,  and  when 

Made  linen,  who  did  wear  it  then  ; 

What  wore  their  lives,  their  thoughts  and  deedf. 

Whether  yooil  cruui,  or  fruitless  ■weeds. 

Thou  knew'st  this  tree,  wheu  a  green  shade 

Cover'd  it,  since,  a  cover  made, 

And  where  it  flourished,  grew,  and  spread, 

As  if  it  ii«?er  should  be  dead. 

Thou  ktiew'st  this  harmless  beaat,  when  he 

Did  live  and  feed  by  Thy  decree 

Ou  each  greeii  thing;  then  slept — well  fed— 

Olothad  with  this  skin,  whieh  now  Ess  spread 

A  eororing  o'er  this  aged  book. 

Which  makes  me  wisely  weep,  and  look 

On  my  own  dnst.  .  . 

On  the  curious  iutensity  of  feeling  here  shown  I  need 
hardly  comment :  the  apeonlation  as  to  the  lives  of  those 
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who  wore  tho  linen  afterwards  converted  into  paper ;  on 
the  sort  of  pitying  affection  for  the  sheep  whose  skin  sup- 
plied the  oater  cover  of  the  book. 

It  is  npon  V&nghan's  special  gifts  in  the  way  of  impas- 
sioned imagination  and  Iclicitous  power  shown  m  nutinul 
description  which  I  have,  perhaps,  at  too  great  length  been 
dwelling,  as  tbey  are,  perhaps^  his  most  peculiarly  national 
qaalities  in  poetry,  and  also  those  which  are  least  exhibited 
amongst  his  English  contemporaries. 

I  have  claimed  for  Yaughan  that  he  is  by  far  onr  mo^t 
noteworthy  poet  of  Nature  in  tho  centuries  before  Words- 
worth. But  his  own  age  was,  in  truth,  tho  time  when,  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  the  charm  and  freshness  of  the 
natoral  landscape  was  almost  banished  from  onr  literature ; 
and  it  will  be  bnt  fair  to  Yanghan  to  offer  a  few  examples 
of  that  wide  sweep  of  imagination,  that  sense  of  beauty,  as 
a  whole,  which  were  at  his  command,  not  less  than  the 
more  detailed  pictures  which  I  have  presented.  He  thus 
sings  of  Iteiirement : 

Fxeah.  fislds  and  woods  I  the  Sarth's  fair  face  I 
God's  footstool,  and  man^s  dwelling^plaoe ! 
I  aslc  not  why  the  first  believer  '" 
Did  love  to  be  a  country  liver? 
Who,  to  secure  pious  content, 
Dill  pitch  by  j^roves  unA  bis  tent; 

Where  l»e  might  view  his  liutuuUe.sH  sky, 
And  all  those  glorious  lights  on  lugh  : 
With  flying  meteors,  mists,  and  showers. 
Subjected*  hills,  trees,  meads,  and  flowers : 
And  ev'iy  minute  hless  the  King, 
And  wise  Creator  of  each  thing. 

We  then  have  the  reyival  of  all  things  at  dawning 

Hark  I  how  the  winde  have  changed  their  note  I 
And  witb  warm  whispers  call  thee  out; 


*  Abraham. 
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The  froBts  are  past,  tho  storms  art*  gone* 
Aud  backward  life  at  last  cornea  on. 
The  lofty  groves  in  express  joys 
Baply  unto  the  tarilt't  ▼moe  $ 
And  here  in  dnst  and  dirt»  O  h«n 
The  U1i«a  of  His  love  appear  I 

I  next  qiioto  a  noblo  panorama  of  CreatioQ,  in  whioh  we 
hear  what  Vaagban  elsewhere  calls  **  the  great  chime  aad 
symphony  of  Nature/' 

To  heighten  tby  devotions,  and  keep  low 

All  miitinons  tbows,'hts,  what  businoss  e'er  thoa  hasfc, 

Observe  God  itx  His  works;  here  fountains  flow. 

Birds  sing,  beasts  feed,  li(>h  leap,  aud  th'  Earth  8tand8  fast ; 

Above  are  reetleM  motions,  ninning  lights. 

Vast  oircliTig  azure,  giddy  clonde,  days,  nights. 

When  seasons  change,  then  lay  before  thine  eyes 
His  wondrous  method ;  mark  the  TfirionH  scenes 
In  heav'n ;  hail,  thunder,  minljows.      i\v,  and  ice, 
Calms,  tempests,  light,  aud  darkness,  by  llit>  means ; 
Then  canst  not  miss  ELis  praise ;  each  tree,  herb,  flower 
Axe  fthadowe  cf  His  wisdom,  and  His  power. 

Now  a  piotnre  of  the  new-oreated  earth : 

Rnch  was  the  bright  world,  on  the  first  seventh  day, 

3^'fore  man  brought  forth  sin,  and  sin  decay, 

Wheu  like  a  virgin  clad  in  flowers  aud  green, 

The  pare  £arth  sat;  and  tbe  Isir  woods  had  seen 

Ho  froKh,  Imt  flonriah'd  in  that  youthfnl  vest 

With  whioh  their  great  Creator  had  them  dreat : 

When  heaven  ahove  them  sbined  like  molten  glass ; 

While  all  the  planets  did  unclouded  pa^s; 

And  springs,  like  dissolved  pearls,  their  streams  did  poor, 

Ke'er  marr'd  with  floods>  nor  anger'd  with  a  shower. 

What  touches  of  Nature,  closo  to  fact,  or  idealized  bj 
the  poet's  ever-yivid  imagination,  axe  here  ! 

Last  X  give,  compressed  within  seven  lines,  a  vision  of 
Etemityj  so  imaginative  and  so  powerful  that  I  hardly 
kpow'where^  in  literature^  to  look  for  its  equal : 
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I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night, 

Like  a  great  ring  of  ptiM  and  endlew  1ig1kt» 

All  oalm,  SB  it  wm  brigkt ; 
And^onatd  beneath  it^  Time^  in  konn,  days*  jmn. 

Driven  bj  ib«  spkeres 
Like  a  vast  shadow  moved ;  in  whiok  tke  world 

And  all  ker  train  were  kurl'd. 

My  object  in  this  analysis  has  been  limited  to  points 
whick  have  been  little  handled,  I  belieTe,  hitherto,  and 
which,  I  hopoi  may  hare  some  Yalue  for  oar  Society.  Many 
notable  things  I  paaa  over  with  regret ;  the  poet's  sympathy 
with  ohildhood,  in  which  he  anticipated^  and  perhaps  sug- 
gested, the  though  Is  reiuk'red  by  Wordsworth  in  his  famous 
"  Odo  on  Intimations  of  Immortality  " ;  I  pass  over  big 
powerful  protests  against  the  crimes  and  sulierings  endured 
by  his  country  from  the  despotism  of  Oromwell ;  his  fine 
paraphrases  from  Scriptnre;  his  personal  experiences  of  the 
religions  life.  Vaoghan  has  also  an  exquisite  pathos,  a  rare 
deplli  of  tenderness,  in  a  few  poems  recording  the  loss  of 
near  friends  or  relations.  With  one  of  these,  comparatively 
well  known,  as  a  brilliant  example  of  Vaughan's  style  at  its 
best,  let  me  now  conclude : 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here ; 
Tkeir  very  memory  is  fair  and  brigkt. 

And  my  sad  tkonghts  dotii  clear. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloadjr  breast* 

Like  stars  upou  bome  gloomy  grove. 
Or  thoae  faint  beams  in  which  thi»  hill  is  diettt, 

After  the  eon's  remove. 

I  seo  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  light  doth  tramjilc^  on  my  UnvB  : 
My  d;i3'H.  wliich  i\n-  ;it  l^est  but  dull  and  hoary. 
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O  holy  Hope !  and  high  Hmuilitj, 

High  SB  the  heavanfl  aTxtre ! 
These  aze  your  walks,  and  yon  Ha^e  show*d  them  me. 

To  hz&dle  my  cold  love. 

Dear,  beauteous  Death!  the  jewel  of  the  jast, 

Shining  nowhere,  but  in  the  dark; 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark ! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest,  may  know 

At  first  sight,  if^  the  bird  be  flown  j 
But  what  fair  well  or  grovf>  he  sings  in  now. 
That  is  to  him  auknowa. 

And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 

OaU  to  the  soni,  when  man  doth  sleep : 
So  some  strange  thonghts  transoend  onr  wonted  themes, 

And  into  glory  peep. 

If,  a3  I  hopSj  what  I  liave  uow  attempteti  may  letid  some 
present  to  wish  to  stady  Yaughan  on  their  own  account,  it 
maj  he  addqd  that  there  is  but  one  complete  edition  of  Uis 
works,  edited  bj  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart  in  18  71,  for  the 
*'  Fuller  Worthies'  Library  " ;  the  last  two  volumes  being 
proso  work,  mostly  translations.  But  the  two  parts  of  the 
Siler  ScintHlans,  by  far  Vaughan's  most  important  work, 
were  first  reprinted  by  Mr.  Lyte,  himself  a  poet  nTvrl  author 
of  the  wd.l-known  hymn  Abide  wOk  me,  in  1847,  aod,  I 
believe,  lately  re-issued  with  a  corrected  text,  by  Messrs. 
BeU. 

Note  on  p.,  196  supra. 
On  the  fly-lntivps  forming  pp.  121-2  of  the  MS.  of  Welsh  poetry 
written  by  lagoab  Dewi,and  priiitwl  in  Y C ;/ mmro/for,  vols,  viii.-x., 
occnr  two  later  additions.  The  tirst  one  (written  early  in  the  18th 
century)  is  a  short  poem,  ap^iareutly  iu  thu  hand  of  the  Rev.  Samael 
Williams,  of  Llangynllo,  in  Cardiganshire,  father  of  the  better-known 
Moses  Williams,  It  is  annotated  in  one  or  two  different  hands.' 


*  The  following  is  the  poem  alluded  to.  We  roepect  the  seooad 
of  the  two  notes  to  it  (comprising  the  words  from  madeioBritanm) 
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(<hi  a  printed  page*  boand  into  tha  MS.  volume,  and  fadng  p.  1  of  lago 
ab  Dewi*a  tazt,  there  ie  alio  an  EnglTU,  eopied  in  tbe  Rev.  S.  WilHami' 

hand,  and  a  not(>  t!ier<>to,  which  is  certainly  in  the  ]iand  of  Hichard 
Morris.'  The  Bev.  S.  Williams'  hand  also  oooon  on  p.  116  of  the 
MS  ,  as  stated  in  T  Cymmrodm't  x.  233). 

Following  tbc  first  p5em  on  p.  121,  and  written  in  an  etghteenth- 
centnry  hand,  distinct  from  all  other  hands  to  bo  fonnd  in  the  MS. 
voltime,  is  the  follo-vrin):^  collection  of  Engh/nirm,  written  (except  that 
each  KiKjhjn  on  p.  121,  after  the  first,  is  preceded  by  a  short  line, 
to  mark  it  olT  from  its  predec«'fJsor,  and  that  the  conclndiutj  Eng/j/n 
begins  a  new  page)  as  though  it  was  one  and  the  same  com|Mj8ition. 
The  concluding  Engli/n  has  written  below  it,  in  a  very  bad  and  qnite 
difftoent  hand,  "  Danid  (or  Daniel  P)  Davies/'  bat  whether  thie 
name  ie  that  of  the  snppooed  author  of  the  Engl^^num,  or  that  of  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  M8^  we  oannot  say. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  eojteMing  Sngtjfn  ^  Hkt  Aries 


to  be  in  the  hand  of  Moses  Willianis.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Gneetimieei  (and  not  the  Hterary  form  GogwawflQ  is  the  name  now 
nsed  lor  the  boidook  (itrettem  Lappo)  in  the  parish  of  Oemmes  in 
the  Yale  of  DoToy : 

Fob  Cymro  glan  cynnes  y  garo  'r  Frenlunos 

Ai  Heglwys  dda'i  hachles  heddyefalon 

Whwnnwoh  eioh  Qerddi  oddiwrth  y  mieri 

Bydd  anodd  i  dofi  pan  dylon. 

*Boedd  genni  ardd  a  Uyidett  hazdd  ' 

Tn  lion  y  by  yu  llenwi  bardd 

Ag  yndi  wr^ch  O  Lili  gw^ch 

Daeth  •Cacci  mwcci  lond  bob  rh^ch 

Ag  arnoch  rwi'n  dymyno  am  gael  i  dadwreiddo 

Bbag  olan  iddyn  bryfio  a'r  Lili  wiwo  lawr.  - 

•Oyngaf  mawr 
made  in  the  licign  of  Anne     of  Great  Britanne, 

The  Bnglyn  is  as  follows : 

Kaid  hynod  orfod  crfai  naid  lawn  wiw 
Xaid  Einion  ab  Gwalchmai 
Naid  i  Huw  fab  Hnw  heb  fsi 
Ar  hjder  yr  ehedai. 

AndBiohard  Morris'  note  to  it  as  follows :  "  this  was  found  writ 
by  laco  ap  Dewi  npon  a  Toid  leaf  at  y'  ending  of  this  Book,  torn 
out." 
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M  the  mus  ehtrw/ure  a&crihed  to  Henry  Vaughan.  Hore  follow  the 
Englynion^  copied  exactly  as  thej  are  ia  the  MS. : 

Dww  T;id  trwy  gariad  Daw  Tri  gwLiiotkdeb 

Duw  gwranJo  fyngweddi 
Un  arch  irwy  'n  i  erchi 
Duw  madde  j  meie  i  mi 

Madde  j  meie  i  mi  Dyw  Jeasu 

DywsRog  goleini 

J5Ja  ad  i  bechod  fy  nodi ' 

heH  dy  r&s  a'th  dyrnas  di 

By  r&8  B  'tb  dyrnas  wrth  raid  y  Qaff wi  - 

Baw  cofEa  bob  eoaid 

Ynot  i  rhoi  fy  mddiraid 

By w  dy  nawdd  yn  y  dydd  raid  * 

Arch  whech  yn  fyaech  ag  erfyna  ras 
tra  'r  068  et  haf  otta 
di  gey  'r '  nftf  i  hendrefa  * 
ored  ddoyddeg  oadw  r  dig  da 
[p.  122.] 

y  Pader  pan  dreier  Dyw.  tri  ai  dododd 
oi  Dododd  ^  oi  dadawl  ddaioni 
yn  faen  gwaddan '  i  bob  gweddi 
ai  roi  a  wnaeth  er  athro  i  ni 

— Ep. 

I  In  the  MS.  there  is  a  comma  or  apostrophe  at  some  height  above 
the  n  of  this  word*  which  does  not  seem  to  be  meant  for  a  comma 
after  the  word  golsMi*  of  the  pieeeding  line. 

5  ?  Gafw  i,  MS.  (in  two  words). 

^  The  r's  of  these  words  resemLle  n's. 

*  In  the  MS*  it  is  more  like  hendre/a  (in  two  words). 

'  Sic  MS. 

^  In  Nnrth-Welsh  and  literary  Welsh  this  is  ywadn ;  but  ihe 
Sonth-Welsh  form  ia  ffivadd an,  plnvdl  f/wandde.  The  latter  word  is 
found  in  the  name  of  a  well-known  place  close  to  the  town  of 
Llandovery  on  its  K.  bide,  called  Maes  y  Gwandde.  In  the  Euglyji 
gwaddan  must  be  prononnced  gwadd'n,  metri  gratia. 

With  respect  to  the  series  of  Englyuion,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
first  lines  of  the  second  and  third  Englyn  take  np  the  words  of  the 
last  lines  olthe  first  and  second  Englyn  respeetiyely,  bat  that  no  sach 
Uaiatm  extends  bqrond  the  third  Englyn. 
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By  Pkinoipal  T.  F.  Bobiets/ 

Different  aspects  of  this  great  question  have  been  ably 
treated  within  recent  years.  For  example,  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  in  the  Nhu^fp"iith  Century,  has  dealt  with  the 
Welsh  olaim  to  a  Umrersity,  as  based  on  the  success  of 
the  Welsh  Uniyersity  "Colleges  in  London  and  in  other 
ITniversities ;  an  argument  of  which  there  have  been  strilnng  ' 
confirmations  since  Mr.  Morris  wrote.  Again,  the  necessity 
for  a  University  to  secure  *'  unity  of  purpose  and  consolida- 
tion of  results  "  in  the  Welsh  educational  system  was  dwelt 
on  by  Principal  Yinamn  JoneSj  in  his  Address  to  the 
Cymmrodorion  Section  of  the  Kational  Eisteddfod  of  1887. 
But  daring  the  past  two  or  nearly  three  years  the  matter 
has  been  loft  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  which  is  due  to 
various  causes  ;  (1)  To  the  discouraging  reply  of  Lord 
Oranbrook  to  the  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  in 
1888;  (2) 'To  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  question  of  a 
Teaching  University  for  London,  and  the  acttou  to  be  taken 
on  the  Report  of  that  Commission.  (If,  it  may  be  argued, 
the  result  of  this  movement  should  be  an  amended  Uni- 
versity of  London,  why  should  Wales  further  move  in  the 
matter  P  Why  sacrifice  the  prestige  which  now  attaohee  to 
the  snocesB  of  Welsh  students  in  the  London  University, 
presuming  the  main  objections  to  the  London  system  re> 
moved  ?  The  discussion  of  the  suggested  changes  in  tlio 
University  is  still  proceeding,  and  seems  to  be  still  some 
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distance  troia  the  nttaininent  of  a  satisfactory  termination) ; 
(3)  The  passing  of  the  Welsh  luternicdiate  Education  Act 
hM  oonoentrated  attention  on  the  details  of  intermediate 
edoiaation ;  (4)  Laotljj  we  ha^e  attained  to  a  olearer  per- 
ception of  Bome  diffionlties  involyed  in  the  practioal  realusa- 

tiou  of  oiir  object. 

Althoiigb  it  cannot  b 3  said  tliattbe  qncstiuii  has  evoked 
general  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large,  who 
are  unable  (and,  perhaps,  rightly  uuable)  to  appreciate  the 
distinction  between  University  Colleges  and  a  Universitj, 
it  Is  none  the  less  one  of  pre-eminent  importance  and 
urgency ;  and  is  in  fact  the  chief  of  those  ednoational 
problems  which  Welshmen  at  this  epoch  are  in  duty  bound 
to  discuss  over  and  over  aii^ain^  until  at  last  a  satis- 
foctorj  agreement  is  attained.  An  educational  system, 
created  like  onrs  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  light  of 
the  fnllest  experience,  should  be  pre-eminently  the  product 
of  a  conscious  adjustment  of  means  to  ends^  which  can 
alone  be  adequately  supplied  by  the  creation  of  a  University 
in  time  to  enable  it  to  mould  the  ideal  which  shall  inspire 
the  whole.  Perhaps  the  fundamental  principles  of  educa- 
tion in  no  way  more  naturally  arise  than  when  they  ate 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  demand  for  a 
national  University,  which  confronts  ns  with  some  ques- 
tions which  have  perhaps  long  been  settled  iu  other  countries, 
but  which  in  Wales  are  in  the  freshuess  of  their  early 
youth. 

I  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  subtnit  some  considera- 
tions, firstly  on  the  method  or  type,  and  secondly  on  the  aim 
of  the  proposed  University.   The  first  question  whi<^  we 

have  to  consider  is  the  mitter  wli;  h  has  indeed  mainly 
caused  the  partial  Buspeusiou  of  tUo  discussion,  viz.,  the 
type  of  University  wliich  we  would  wish  to  see  founded  in 
Wales.   Shall  it  be  a  University  of  the  London  type,  under 
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wliioh  a  statutory  term  of  residence  and  the  prodaotion  of 
evidenoe  oi  having  gone  through  an  academic  training  are 
sot  an  indispenBable  condition  of  admimion  to  degrees,  or 

a  University  requiring,  like  Oxford  and  Caiubridt^e,  the 
Hcottisb  UTiiverRi'tieK,  and  the  recently- founded  Victoria 
Uuiversitjy  that  the  candidates  for  the  degree  shall  have 
pursued  a  regular  coarse  of  training  in  a  college  in  the 
Uniyersity,  and  shall  submit  themaelTes  for  examination  " 
(Victoria  UniTersitj  Charter)  ?  As  I  strougly  hold  the  yiew 
that  t])C  only  Uuiversity  which  will  niet't  thu  uecds  of  ^Valc•s 
is  a  teaching  uiiivorjiity,  perlia])s  it  is  best  to  give  my 
reasons  in  the  way  of  answers  to  the  chief  arguments  which 
haye  been  adduced  on  the  other  side.  These  may  be  stated 
as  follows : — ^First,  it  will  be  enough  that  the  control  of  the 
schemes  of  examination  shonid  be  in  the  hsnds  of  a  Welsh 
authority.  Tt  will  bo  unnccc.-.-aiy  to  ins^ist  further  upon  a 
traiumg  in  particular  institutions,  as  the  system  of  Welsh 
examinations  will  be  a  snfficier.t  means  of  influencing  the 
education  of  the  country.  Becondly,  it  is  not  fair  to  priyate 
students — ^a  class  for  which  Wales  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished— ^yis.,  those  who,  owing  to  want  of  means  or  the 
pressure  of  other  avocations,  are  nuable  to  go  through  a 
course  of  regular  training — that  their  hard  work  bhould  be 
unrecognised  by  a  Uniyermty  sanction.  Thirdly^  it  will  be 
nn&ir  to  limit  the  adyantages  of  the  Uniyersit^  to  certain 
particular  colleges  like  the  three  Welsh  University  Colleges. 
Other  colleges,  for  instance  the  Denominational  and  the 
Normal  ColK  ges,  may  with  advantage  prepare  for  the  Uni- 
versity Examinations,  and  some  of  the  first-grade  schools 
may  desire  to  do  the  same. 

In  reply  to  the  first  objection  it  may  be  said  that  the 
reoog^tion  of  the  distinctiye  drcnmstances  of  Wales  in  a 
mere  scheme  of  examinations  takes  us  but  a  short  way. 
The  argument  rests  upon  a  miscouceptiou  of  the  place  and 
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function  of  examinations  in  education.  You  cannot  control 
the  education  of  a  couniry  hy  a  scheme  of  exainiTiations ; 
jou  can  only  do  ao  by  a  system  of  tramiog  carried  on  by 
teachers  who  recognize  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done 
by  ezaminationSj  which  miuit  be  made  nse  of  in  carefnl  sub- 
ordination to  the  teaching.  The  present  University  of 
London,  in  fact,  perpetuates  a  spirit  of  reaction  against  the 
inefficient  teaching  of  a  past  generation.  The  recovery  and 
the  advance  are  represented  by  the  founding  of  the  Victoria 
University.  What  Wales  needs  is  trait! ing*  and  teachers, 
and  not  examinations.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Uni* 
yersity  of  London  has  conferred  important  services  on  Wales^ 
both  by  providing  degrees  for  men  of  ability  and  energy  who 
would  Lave  been  unable  to  secure  a  L  niversity  training  other- 
wise, and  by  maintaining  a  liigh  standard  of  acquirement  in 
its  examinations,  btill  it  would  be  in  my  opinion  a  calamity 
that  the  system  of  the  University  of  London  should  be 
definitely  adopted  for  the  Welsh  University.  It  is,  per- 
haps, necessary  in  the  interest  of  private  students  that  there 
should  be  one  university  body  wliich  has  for  its  function 
the  recognition  of  solid  acquirement  as  ascertained  by  ex- 
aminations, when  it  cannot,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  be  regulated  and  tested  by  any  other  means. 
Much  may  also  be  said  in  favonr  of  an  imperial  examining 
body,  wIjIcLl  shall  recognize  distinguished  nieril  Irom  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  come.  These  two  functions,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  best  kept  distinct,  even  if  performed  by  the 
same  body.  The  examination  must  necessarily  be  an  imperfect 
instmment,  if  it  is  sought  by  it  alone  to  test  at  the  same  time 
untrained  students  and  some  of  the  best  trained  students  of 
the  country.  A  distinction  must,  perhaps,  be  drawn  here 
between  scientific  subjects,  in  which  a  practical  examination 
regularly  accompanies  the  paper-work,  and  examinations 
in  arts^  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  test  is 
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aeoeaaarily  more  inadequate.   The  TJnivenity  of  London 

has  in  its  B.Sc.  course  recoguized  that  a  practical  training 
in  natural  science  is  indispensable,  and  has  thereby  pro- 
moted Bcientifio  instraction  and  the  establishment  of 
laboratories  in  varions  parts  of  the  coantcy.  But  in  ex- 
aminations in  arts,  as  the  subjects  which  are  on  the  whole 
most  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Welsh,  and  will  largely 
form  the  basis  of  the  Welsh  edncational  system,  examina- 
tions separated  from  or  non-subordinated  to  a  system  of 
training  may  work,  and  have  in  Wales  worked  much  evil. 

It  is  possible  for  os  to  deceive  onraelveis ;  to  believe  that 
since  we  have  examination-lists  and  marks  and  set  snbjeotfs 
we  are  therefore  gaining  edacation — ^the  cnltore  of  the 
mind,  the  equipment  of  aptitnde  and  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  f'>r  tlie  wurk  ot"  l.iV.  Speaking  as  one  who 
believes  und  recognizes  that  examinations  have  an  import- 
ant place  in  any  true  system  of  education,  I  still  venture  to 
say  thnt  snccesa  in  examinations  is  frequently  compatible 
with  the  absence  of  that  education  for  the  promotion  of 
which  the  examinations  were  established.  It  is  trae  that 
intellectual  culture  does  to  some  extent  ensue  from  intel- 
lectual efforts  under  very  adverse  conditions,  such  as 
payment  by  results,  a  mechanical  curriculum,  and  con- 
tinuoos  "  cramming  " ;  just  as  in  nature  the  most  neglected 
spots  will  clothe  themselves  with  forms  of  grace  and, 
beauty  Ijy  the  operation  of  natare's  own  law.  Butsnch  cul- 
ture m  fragmentary,  superficial,  and  fugitive,  compared 
to  what  it  might  have  been.  If,  for  instance,  a  portion 
of  a  classical  author  is  set  as  a  subject  for  examination,  the 
Student  alone,  or  perhaps  the  student  and  teacher  together^ 
wiU  proceed  to  i^proach  it  as  a  subject  for  examination, 
as  an  agglomeration  of  irregular  verbs,  of  geographical 
references,  of  historical  allusions,  utterly  without  context 
to  the  learner's  miud.     It  is  read   bit  by  bit;  the 
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contents  of  the  last  day's  bit  forgotten  when  to«day'8  is 
entered  npoii.    No  attempt  is  made  to  learn  its  great 

passages  by  heaitj   Lhcro  is  no  time  to  stop  to  consider 
them  as  literature.    If  the  tutor  seeks  to  do  so,  be  may 
even  be  reminded  by  hia  pupil  that  no  questions  on  that 
head  are  given  in  the  examination.   Perhaps^  too^  the 
student  is  meanwhile  in  commnnication  with  agencies 
which  make  it  their  bnsinesa  to  prepiire  stndents  for  the 
particular  examinatiou  by  correspondence,  iuruishiiig  the 
student  witli  answers  to  tlie  questions   set  in   tlie  pre- 
vious examination,  translations  of  the  classioal  authors, 
the  parsing  of  difficult  forms,  the  explanation  of  every 
allusion  and  reference,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  strange 
irony,  an  article  pointing  out  the  literary  value  of  the 
book  uuJer  consideration.    I  do  not  suggest  that  these 
developments  are  to   be   found  in  connection  with  the 
examinations  of  London  University  alone.    But  shall  we 
in  Wales,  now  that  we  are  for  the  first  time  framing 
onr  educational  methods,  admit  a  system  which  brings  all 
this  in  its  train  7   One  of  the  main  responsibilities;  then, 
which  devolves  upon  us  at  this  epoch,  is  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  give  to  examinations  the  subordinate  though 
still  important  place  which  properly  belongs  to  them.  The 
Welsh  University  should  aim  at  being  what  the  earliest 
nniyersities  were,  an  "  association  of  teachers  and  students 
for  the  protection  of  their  joint  interests.'^    Through  its 
Faculties  or  Boards  of  Studies  it  will  lay  down  for  the 
students  such  a  course  of  study  as  is  best  adapted  for  their 
various  requirements  ;  it  will  see  that  the  course  of  study 
so  framed  shall  be  duly  followed  by  the  students  for  whoqi 
it  is  intended!  that  adequate  time  is  given  to  them  to  do 
so ;  that  they  have  the  p:  per  preliminary  qualifications  for 
entry.    It  will  satisfy  itself  of  the  eflSciency  of  the  teach- 
ing and  uf  the  existence  of  all  necessary  aids  and  appii- 
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anoes.  HaYixig  bo  satisfied  itself,  it  will  give  to  tke  teaoher 
a  lai^  f  reodom,  iu  proportion  to  the  magnitade  of  his  re- 
Bponsibility.  The  teacher  toaj,  at  his  discretionjinake  ex- 
tensiye  use  of  ezamlnation  as  a  means  of  testing  the  effect 

of  his  iustructioQ  upon  the  student's  mind.  In  somr  sub- 
jects, probably,  he  will  constantly  test  the  student  by  ques- 
tion and  answer,  by  written  essay,  and  by  examination.. 
The  University  will  require  evidence  that  this  course  of 
training  has  been  nndergone^  and  wiU  finally  test  the  train- 
ing by  an  examination,  arranged  by  the  joint  deliberations 
of  the  University  teaclier-^  iji  })articular  Faculty,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  teachers  themselves  with  such  assessors  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  safeguard  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequately  high  and  uniform  standard.  But  these 
external  assessors  should  not  merely  come  iu  on  the 
days  of  examination,  but  should  also  have  a  seat  upon 
the  boards  of  studies,  exercising  the  same  corrective 
function  as  they  do  in  the  examiuations.  It  may  even 
be  desirable,  having  regard  to  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rates the  three  University  Colleges^  and  the  diificalty 
of  constant  commuuioation,  to  delegate  the  examining 
work  pure  and  simple  iu  the  pass  examinations  of  the 
University  to  the  teachers  in  the  particular  colleges. 
This  would  be  just  as  if,  for  examjile,  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews  were  to 
agree  upon  a  definite  course  of  arts-training  snoh  aa  would 
be  most  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Scotoh,  but  the 
examinations  in  that  training  were  to  be  left,  as  at  present, 
to  each  University.  In  the  muio  sjiccialized  honours 
courses  the  examinations  would  still  be  in  common  between 
the  three  colleges.  By  tliis  means  we  secure :  first,  the  ores- 
tion  of  a  course  of  University  instruction  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  genios  and  with  the  requirements  of  the  Prin- 
cipality ;  and,  secondly,  the  recognition  by  degrees,  certifi- 
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catet  and  otherwise,  of  those  stadeata  who  hare  gone 
through  aooh  a  ooarae  of  training.  The  UniTersitj 
teachers  who  oarry  oat  the  ooimes  of  instraction  will  also, 

in  their  corpoi  ate  capacity,  be  responsible  fur  the  franiiiii^ 
of  them,  aiul  will  be  the  autliorities  charged  wiili  the  cou- 
Rideratiou  of  the  requirements  of  the  higher  education  of 
WaleSj  and  the  adjostment  of  the  Tariooa  departmenta  of 
knowledge  in  a  complete  sjatem. 

The  UniTersity  will  also  hare  relations  to  intermediate 
education.  It  will  liave  the  power  (to  quote  a^^aiu.  the 
Victoria  Uuiversitiy  Charter)  'Ho  oxauimo  into  the 
efficiency  of  schools  or  any  academic  institutions,  and  to 
grant  certificates  of  proficienoj  to  the  scholars  and  members 
thereof.^'  Let  ns  consider  for  a  moment  the  probable 
inflnenoe  of  the  TTniTersity  upon  the  coarse  of  insfrnction 
in  interraediato  schools.  The  probleni  bfforo  us  is  to 
create,  as  far  as  possible,  a  liberal  education  for  pupils  who 
pass  in  great  numbers  from  the  primary  to  the  inter- 
mediate schools,  and  from  the  intermediate  schools  to  the 
Universitj.  The  fact  that  the  bnlk  of  the  papils  will  come 
np  from  the  elementary  schools,  combined  with  the  bi- 
linsrual  question,  which  iu  a  greater  or  loss  degree  affects 
the  whole  country,  will  make  it  desirable  that  English 
shonld  hold  a  distinctiye  position  in  thecarricuhnn  through- 
oat*  In  the  elementary  schools  (approached  in  Welsh 
districts  throngh  the  medium  of  Welsh)  English  will  form 
the  main  sabjeot  of  instraction.  The  development  of 
linnfuistic  faculty  in  biliugual  children  will  probably  make  it 
puasiolo  to  introduce  French  into  many  elementary  schools  ; 
and  in  the  higher  forms  to  commence  the  study  of  Latin. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  the  papil  will  pass  from  the  elemen- 
tarj  to  the  seoondarj  school,  and  will  continae  the  stady 
of  English,  Latin,  and  French,  with  his  other  snbjects,  nntil 
at  fourteen    bifarcation''  takes  place*   He  will  then  either 
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commence  the  study  of  Greek,  or,  on  tb©  other  hand,  "  i£ 
bis  aptitudes  tend  to  the  stady  of  Nature  and  her  works/' 
lie  will  enter  npon  the  special  stndy  of  branches  of  nataral 
science.    Greek  cannot  be  regarded  in  Wales,  as  it  has 

bceu  sometimes  regarded  elsewhere,  as  a  luxury  ouly  to 
be  imparted  to  those  wlio  are  to  pursue  a  life  of  cultured 
leisure.  It  is  sought  by  all  classes  of  students^  in  particular 
by  the  ministerial  candidates,  who  form  so  large  a  section 
of  onr  students^  and  who  often  are  the  sons  of  poor 
parents. 

Speaking  generally^  the  classical  training  imparted  in  the 
Welsh  schools  at  the  present  time,  exce})t  iu  some  Bchoola 
of  the  older  classical  type,  is  peculiarly  ineti'eciive,  and  in 
need  of  reorganization  if  it  is  to  be  retained  at  all.  The 
new  training  to  be  given  in  Wales  in  the  classical  languages 
will  be  distinguished  by  the  following  features.  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  be  confined  within  narrower  limits 
than  in  the  English  (Trammar-scliool  sy>;tc  rn.  Tt  will  be 
began  later,  and  carried  on  side  by  side  with  a  gron  ter  variety 
of  other  subjects.  It  will  therefore  of  necessity  be  less 
specialized  and  perhaps  less  scholarly  in  the  limited  sense 
of  the  term.  It  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  produce,  in  a 
shorter  time  than  is  now  often  the  case,  a  more  effective 
commimd  of  Greek  and  Latin,  together  with  some  insight 
into  the  greatness  of  antiquity.  This  may  be  aimed  at 
by  commencing  translation  earlier,  by  construing  larger 
selections  of  literature  than  is  done  at  present,  by  tiie 
frequent  practice  of  unseen  translation,  and  by  resort 
to  the  old  custom  of  classical  recitation.  The  proposed 
training  will  also  be  made  more  real  and  stimulating  by  the 
parallel  study  ol"  history  and  literature,  by  the  aid  of  short 
lectures,  maps,  casts  aud  photographs,  bach  a  study  will 
be  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  study  of  classical  history 
as  at  present  carried  on.   At  present,  owing  to  the  multi* 
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plicity  of  other  subjects,  it  is  very  often  left  to  bo  got  up  in 
a  small  and  cmmped  text-book  within  a  month  of  the 
examination.  In  the  second  place^  the  student,  if  he  intends 
to  proceed  to  a  university  degree,  will  at  sizteea  or  seven- 
teen pass  a  matriculation  or  "leaving"  examination  to 
qualify  him  for  entranca  The  inspection  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  University 
Board  created  tor  tlie  purj^iso  ;  and  the  annual  exaiuiua- 
tion  of  the  school  will  be  conducted  by  tlie  head  master 
aad  his  coUeagnes,  under  the  supervision  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  University  Board.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  the  greatest  need  that  such  a  XJnTversity  Board 
should  be  called  into  existence,  to  prevent  the  misdirection 
and  the  dissipation  of  effort  likely  to  ensue  in  the  Tiiter- 
mediatc  schools  for  the  want  of  it,  owing  to  the  diver- 
sity of  conceptions  of  the  relative  place  of  classical,  com- 
mercial and  technical  subjects,  an4  the  absence  of '  an 
ideal  of  culture  at  the  most  critical  period.  Thirdly, 
this  course  of  school  instruction  will  be  supple- 
mented by  the  University  conrse,  where  the  student  will 
read  more  of  the  classical  masterpieces,  together  with  the 
accompanying  periods  of  history,  will  complete  his  course 
of  instruction  in  English  and  modem  literature,  and  will 
commence  philosophy.  This  course  of  education  is  clearly 
possible  only  if  it  can  be  co-ordinated  and  controlled  by  a 
University  authority,  and  is  not  to  be  fully  realized  until 
the  teachers  who  carry  it  out  have  themselves  passed 
through  a  similar  training*  and  become  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  it.  The  primary  teacher  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  trained  in  the  University,  a  reform  which  will 
secure  the  advantn<^e  noticed  by  Arnold  as  distinguishing 
the  foreign  administrniion  of  popular  schools  from  our 
own,  viz.,  that  ''popular  instruction  is  placed  in  vital  corre- 
spondence and  contact  with  higher  instruction."   At  tho 
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Univernty  the  stadenfc  i9\\\  hear  lectnres  on  points  of 

special  interest  in  connection  with  his  particular  f;icnlty  : 
he  will  not  be  rigidly  confined  within  a  narrow  groove,  but 
will  be  encouraged  to  develope  bis  bent.  Sometimes  he 
nay  be  required  (even  as  part  of  his  final  examination,  it 
may  be)  to  write  a  more  careful  essay  on  a  particnlar  qnes< 
tion  of  bis  own  choice,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his 
teacher  and  with  full  access  (o  authorities. 

I  would  sot  it  down  then  as  fundamental  that  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  an  a5?sociation  of  the  three  University 
Colleges  for  the  training  of  their  students.  Admit  into  the 
examinations  any  private  student  or  any  candidates  from 
external  institutions,  and  the  whole  conception  of  the  ITni« 
veriity  is  disturbed.  It  is  no  longer  an  association  ot 
teachers  and  students;  it  becomes  a  mere  exaiin'ning  body. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  evidence  before  the  London 
University  Commission,  remarks :  "  There  is  a  demand  for 
edncation  growing  up  in  this  country  within  the  last,  fifty 
years  such  as  I  do  not  think  yon  can  parallel  in  any  previous 
period  of  history.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  plain  that 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  anything  like  an  orgauizetl  answer 
to  this  demand."  lie  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  a  new 
teaching  university  of  London  is  necessary  to  provide  this 
organization  for  the  metropolis.  If  a  teaching  nniversity 
is  necessary  in  London  to  organize  the  education  there^ 
then  much  more  is  a  teaching  university  necessary  in 
Wales  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  reference  to  the  requirements  of  private  students  it 
has  been  suggested  that  a  special  certificate  should  be  given 
by  the  University  to  snoh  students.  I  would  not,  even  to 
that  extent,  endorse  the  idea  of  examinations  apart  from 
training  as  a  test  of  merit,  unless  a  system,  such  as  is 
advocated  by  Dr.  11.  D.  Roberta  and  others,  can  be  intro- 
duced in  Wales.    Dr.  Boberts  says :  "  Wo  believe  it  would 
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be  quite  possible  to  arrange  a  carriculam  o£  study  in  aach  a 
WBj  that  a  student  working  in  tlie  evening  for  a  period  of 
BIZ  or  seven  years  migbt  cover  tlie  same  ground  wliicli  a 

student  through  the  thrio  years  at  tlie  University  cau 
cover,  doing  the  work  quite  as  thoroughly ;  only  it  would 
have  to  be  done  in  sections  instead  of  all  at  once."  Tbe 
University  of  Cambridge  at  the  present  time  offers  to 
those  students  who  have  attended  courses  of  Extension 
Lectures  for  six  terms,  a  certificate  called  the  Yice^Chan* 
cellor's  Certificate.* 

But  it  is  further  iirpfed,  that  iu  the  interest  of  other  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  iirst-grade  schools  and  the  Normal 
and  Denominational  Colleges,  the  examinations  of  the 
University  should  be  open.  First,  as  to  the  first-grade 
schools.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  preserve  a 
clear  line  of  difierentiation  between  University  and  School 

*  Dr.  Roberts  has  since  drawn  up  a  memorandoin  in  whioh  he 

appHes  this  proposal  in  detail  to  the  circumstances  of  WsleSt  tnain> 
taiuiiig  that  Exteusion  methods  are  destined  to  play  a  foremost  part 
in  the  Welsh  University  .svHtera.  While  cordially  agreeing  with 
the  principle  that  a  continuous  attendance  at  Extension  lectures 
carried  on  by  University  teacher-j  should  be  iu  some  way  recognized 
by  the  University,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an  adequate  snbstitate  for 
residency  by  Whioh  alone  the  student  eonld  avail  himself  of  the 
central  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums,  and  come  under  the 
indir.'ct  intlaences  of  University  life.  The  undoubted  necessity  in 
Wales  of  keeping  in  view  the  aeceasibility  of  the  University  to  work- 
ing men  could  ha  met  hj  providiug:  (1)  That  three  years'  Uuivorsity 
Ext^^nsion  toacliiug  »h  'uU  cxemjit  from  the  first,  ont  of,  siiy^  tlireo 
years'  residence  necessary  for  the  Degree.  (2)  That  iu  Wales,  as  ia 
Scotland,  the  neeesBary  attendance  at  lecturee,  &o.,  oould  be  com. 
prised  in  six  or  seven  months*  residence,  so  arranged  that  the  students 
oould  pursue  their  avocations  in  the  remainder  of  the  year.  (3)  By 
providing  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  for  working  men  tenable  at 
the  colleges. 

There  are  other  matters  which  have  received  consirlorable  attention 
since  this  papor  wns  read  ,  i  uc  it  ii  is  been  thouglit  better,  with  this 
exception,  to  print  iL  witiiuut  addition,  as  it  was  prepared  iur  tiio 
press  at  the  time. 
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trainiiLg.  Some  first-grade  seliools  in  WaleB  may  haYe  in 
their  Sixth  Form  an  advanced  class  of  matliematica]  and 

classical  pupils,  who  may  with  advautage  prepare  even  more 
often  than  they  do  at  present  for  scholarships  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge j  nor  would  i  advocate  the  Hxing  of  any. 
limits  either  of  age  or  otherwise,  such  as  would  prevent  the 
first-grade  schools  frotn  developing  in  their  own  way  in 
the  direction  of  specialised  stady.  Bat  I  would  insist  that 
no  caudidate  should  attain  a  L'uiversity  degree  without 
supplementinsf  the  school  training  with  the  broader  Uni- 
versity College  training.  Even  where  the  material  of 
instruction  may  be  the  same,  the  method,  the  spirit,  and 
the  snrronndings  are  different.  The  school  disciplines 
habit;  the  University  developes  special  aptitudes  and 
interests.  Secumily,  as  to  the  Nornjal  Colleges.  The 
training  of  Primary  Teachers  is  passing  through  a 
peaceful  revolution  tlirough  the  action  of  the  Education 
Pepartment  in  sanctioning  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
University  Colleges.  These  colleges  caunot  compete  with 
the  University  Colleges  in  a  general  training.  In  some 
cases  they  will,  in  association  w^th  the  University  Colleges, 
impart  the  specific  training  to  qualify  the  teacher  for  his 
diploma,  and  perhaps  in  the  future  they  will  perform  the 
same  function  in  regard  to  Secondary  Education*  Thirdly^ 
BB  to  the  Denominational  Colleges*  In  the  case  of  these 
colleges  a  revolution  from  within  is  now  proceeding. 
Recognizing  the  change  brought  about  in  their  vocation 
by  the  establishment  of  University  Colleges,  they  are 
gradually  being  converted  into  Theological  Colleges  proper, 
in  which  the  general  training  will  be  relegated  to  the 
national  Colleges*  They  thus  hope  to  render  themselves 
competent  to  train  in  theology  those  who  have  already  at- 
tained their  degrees  in  the  University.  If,  thcrefon',  they 
were  to  seek  to  maintain   their  arts-teachiog  ou  any- 
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thing  like  tlie  footinp'  necessary  to  prepare  for  a  University 
degree  ia  arts,  they  would  be  defeating  the  very  object 
they  have  in  yiew.  One  denominatioiiAl  inBtifcation,  how- 
ever, St,  David'B  OoUege,  Lampeter,  oocupies  ia  some 
important  respeots  a  amque  positioo.  It  has  performed 
since  1852  the  fuuctions  of  a  Dof^roe-granting  body.  Hav- 
ing regard  to  the  limitations  under  wln'ch  it  has  been 
working,  it  has  performed  these  functioua  with  distingaished 
success,  and  has  proved  a  worthy  pioneer  of  the  fatare 
University.  Great  oredit  is  due  to  St»  Dayid's  College 
and  to  the  other  Denominational  Colleges  for  the  prepara- 
tory work  which  they  have  performed  in  educating  our 
coantryuien  to  see  the  need  for  a  liberal  cnltnre,  and  to 
recognize  that  preparation  for  Bpecitic  ])rofcssion8  pre- 
supposes a  liberal  education.  8t.  David's  CoUege^  like 
some  simiUir  institutions  in  England,  might  have  taken  a 
narrow  and  illiberal  view  of  its  educational  functions.  So 
far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case,  it  sought  and 
gained  in  18o2  a  Charter  to  confer  the  B.D.  degree,  and 
in  18G5  (seven  years  before  the  opening  of  Aberystwyth 
University  College)  it  procured  its  B.A.  Charter  on  the 
avowed  ground  that  "  it  had  come  to  see  that  an  educa- 
tion in  theology  was  no  education  at  aU.''  In  1880  it 
obtained  affiliation  to  Oxford,  and  soon  after  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  in  1884  it  established  a  Preparatory  School 
in  connection  with  the  College.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  some  differences  of  the  other  Denominational  Col- 
leges, according  to  the  measure  of  their  opportunities. 
For  example,  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Carmarthen  can 
be  shown  to  have  exercised  a  large  and  beneficial  luiluenco 
npon  Intermediate  Education  in  Sonth  Wales;  and  the 
Calvinistic  MethodibL  College  at  Bala  raised  a  lofty  standard 
of  culture  before  the  youth  of  the  conntry,  and  bronght  it 
about  that  many  students  went  to  Edinburgh  and  London, 
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and  (after  the  oponing  of  the  two  groat  Univorsitips  lo 
Nonconformists)  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  tar  giL-atjr 
Diimbers  (proportionately)  than  from  among  English  Non- 
conformists. These  facts  indicate  tliat^  so  far  from  having 
exercised  a  narrowing  influence  over  higher  education^  the 
admirable  movement  for  the  education  of  the  ministry  in 
Wales  has  been  the  moAi  jiotent  factor  in  forminof  the  demand 
lor  a  liberal  education  as  it  now  presentn  itself  in  the  shape 
of  a  demand  for  a  Welsh  University.  It  has  been  objected 
to  this  demand  that  it  arises  from  this  veij  quarter ; 
that  the  candidates  for  the  University  degree  would  be 
prcponderatingly  students  for  the  ministry.  Those  who 
make  this  objection  forget  that  the  voice  of  the  clergy  and 
ministers  in  Wales,  ever  since  the  great  religious  revivals 
in  the  last  century^  has  been  consistently  on  the  side  o£ 
mental  culture* 

If  Wales  is  called  upon  at  this  epoch  to  elect  whether 
she  will  listen  on  the  one  side  to  the  promptings  of  the 
various  religious  movements  which  have  made  her  what  she 
is  to-day,  and  have  given  buth  (directly  or  indirectly)  to 
every  phase  of  her  educational  advance ;  or,  on  the  other 
side^  to  the  opposed  Toices  of  utilitarianism  and  a  mere  one- 
sided commercial  development — ^if  there  is  to  be  such  a 
parting  of  the  ways  in  her  history  at  this  epoch — Welshmen 
who  have  watched  the  higher  tendencies  of  their  country's 
history  cannot  long  doubt  which  voice  it  behoves  them  to 
obey  in  the  very  interest  of  liberalism,  of  culture,  and  of 
science.  They  also  forget  the  immense  importance  which 
(as  every  man  must  admit,  whatever  his  religions  views  may 
be)  attaches  to  the  training  of  the  clergy  and  mini:>ters  of 
the  future. 

Even  if  the  deTumul  were  made  in  their  interest  alone  it 
could  not  be  concede  d  too  readily.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
SO  limited.   The  Welsh  University,  through  its  Faculty  of 
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Arts  (with  which  I  am  mainly  concernine^  myself  here  ;  for 
Avliat  other  Faculties  the  Uuiver.sity  will  cornpria€,  at  lirbfc 
or  altimatfcly,  I  do  not  now  seek  to  determine),  will  train  not 
only  clergy  and  ministers,  bat  the  majority  of  the  sohool- 
masters,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  lawyers  and  basiness 
men  of  the  Principality.  Charles  Edwards'  welUknown 
words  (perhaps  the  earliest  ^--erm  of  this  collegiate  or 
nniversity  inovcuieut),  written  so  long  ago  as  1677,  will 
serve  exactly  to  describe  the  scope  of  its  work :  '*  Byddai 
yn  gymmhorih  nid  bychan  i'n  gwlad  pe  cyfodai  ein 
blaenoriaid  Oollege  nen  ddaa  ynddi  i  ddwyn  gwyr  ienaingc 
gobeithiol  i  fyny  mewn  d  \  sgeidiaeth  a  moesan  da^  tnag  at 
eu  cymnihwyso  gyda  bendith  y  Goruchaf  i  weinidogaeth 
Efengylaidd  a  sw  jddogaeth  wladwriaethol."* 

Bt.  David's  College^  possessing  as  it  does  the  right  to 
confer  degrees^  already  enjoys  the  priYileges  I  am  now 
claiming  for  the  National  Colleges.  It  already  posaessea 
the  power  of  framing  its  own  course  of  study  and  of  recog- 
nizing it  by  an  academical  sanction.  Its  Board  of  Studies  is 
already  free  to  develope  the  training  imparted  in  tlie  Col- 
lege in  accordance  with  the  objects  with  which  it  was 
founded.  Into  the  question  whether  the  denominational 
character  of  the  College  is  or  is  not  a  barrier  to  its  recog- 
nition as  a  oonstitneut  College  in  the  new  Uniyersity,  along 
with  the  three  University  Colh  <^os,  we  cannot  well  enter 
without  trenching  on  matters  which  are  uut^ido  the  pro- 
vince of  this  Society.  One  thing,  however,  seems  clear. 
The  mere  right  of  admission  for  its  students  to  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  University  St.  Dayid's  College  woold 

*  Banei  y  Ffydd, — *  It  would  be  no  small  help  to  our  oonntry  if 
our  leaders  would  laite  therein  a  College  or  two  to  bring  prontstng 
young  men  up  in  learning  and  good  manners,  in  order  to  fit  them, 
with  the  bleseing  of  the  Almighty,  for  ths  Goapel  minlstiy  or  for 
oifilolBoe.' 
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rigbtlj  Tegard  as  of  little  yalae^  if  our  contention  is  jast 
that  the  examinations  of  the  Unimsitj  will  haye  signifi^ 
cance  odIj  in  relation  to  the  system  of  training  of  which 
they  are  hut  a  subordinate  part. 

The  question  of  the  connection  of  the  Theological  Col- 
leges with  the  IJniirersity  is  not  free  from  difficulties  It 
is  not  impossible  that  in  course  of  time  the  Tarions  Theo- 
logical Colleges  will  unite  in  a  common  course  of  instruct 
tion.  Writing  in  reference  to  a  suggested  appeal  to  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  tlie  Nonconformist  Tlioological 
Colleges  of  England  for  power  to  confer  a  degree  in 
theology,  the  Her.  Dr.  Fairbaim  (Briiish  Weeldy,  of 
Dec.  4,  1B90)  strongly  opposes  the  proposal,  and  insists 
that  a  degree  in  arts  should  be  required  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  degree  in  theology.  He  proposes  that  the  Theological 
CoUepres  should  bo  incorporated  into  the  Universities  a^  a 
special  Faeulty,  on  certain  conditions,  respecting  the  efli- 
oienoy  and  completeness  of  tbeir  thcolnnrical  teaching'. 

The  incorporation  of  Theological  Colleges  in  the  Welsh 
Uniyersity  is  probably  a  distant  matter,  but  the  great 
want  of  the  present  is  the  hosts  in  the  form  of  a  general 
education,  leading  to  the  future  co-operntion  between  tlie 
Welsh  Theolnrneal  Colletft^s  to  whieh  I  have  referred. 
Whatever  may  be  ilie  future  attitude  of  St,  David's  College 
towards  general  educatiooi  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  will  find  its  chief  vocation  in  adequately  develop- 
ing its  theological  instruction  to  meet  the  changed  cir- 
cuiiifetanees  of  the  country.  Eminent  divines  of  the 
Church,  coming'  to  work  at  Lampeter  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past  (men  like  the  late  Rowland  \\  illiams,  the 
present  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Peterborough,  and  Chester^ 
and  Professor  Byle),  freed  from  the  necessity  of  having  to 
dbsipate  their  energies  over  the  wide  field  of  combined 
Arts  and  Theology,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
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a  lasting  iaflnence  npon  Wales  in  the  subjects  closest  to 
tbeir  hearts^  and  still  closest  also  to  the  Hearts  of  our  Welsh 

countrymen. 

I  Lave  alreadj  spokeo  of  the  Univorsiiy  as  an  AsBociation 
or  Corporatioii'Of  Teachers  and  Students.  This  description 
implies  a  return  to  the  earliest  signification  of  the  term. 
The  primitiye  University  of  Bologna,  for  example,  was  a 
corporation  of  law  students.  Within  this  conception,  how^ 
ever,  there  is  room -for  diversity  as  to  the  aim  uf  h  Uni- 
Ter&ity.  Two  modern  writers  on  the  subject,  both  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  may  be 
taken  to  represent  two  main  tendencies  of  speculation  on 
the  subject.  Mark  Pattison  maintains  that  the  UniTersity 
has  in  view  "  not  the  interest  of  scieace,  but  the  interest 
of  th(?  couiinunity  in  transmitting  the  tradiiionii  of  know- 
ledge from  the  generation  which  is  passing  away  to  the 
generation  which  is  succeeding  it.''  To  him  the  University 
is  a  central  association  of  men  of  science.'^  The  late 
Cardinal  Newmanj  on  the  other  hand,  rigidly  adhering  to 
his  conception  of  a  University  as  "  primarily  contemplating 
not  science  itself,  but  students,"  laja  down  its  aim  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect — that  is,  "the  fiiting-  it  to  com- 
prehend and  cultivate  truth.''  The  eloquent  lectures  iu 
which  this  conception  is  set  forth  were  in  their  immediate 
purpose  an  attempt  to  show  the  possibility  of  realising  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  youth,  in  their  newIy*fonnded 
Irish  University,  the  humane  culture  for  which  Oxford  is 
famous.  Similarly  we  may  maintain  it  to  be  tlie  aim  of  our 
Welsh  University,  at  least  on  its  arts  aide,  to  embody 
an  ideal  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  accordance  with  the 
genins  of  the  Welsh,  This,  and  not  the  opposed  con- 
ception, whose  watchword  is  utility,  which  would  reduce 
tUo  University  into  a  mere  training  school  for  specific  pro- 
fessions, is  the  idea  which  should  doujinat©  the  Welsh  Uni- 
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yersity  system.   It  is  oar  boast,  sometimes,  tliat  we  have  a 

nicer  iliscriminatitm  thau  our  neighbours  in  matters  of  tiie 
spirit,  that  we  have  something  of  the  Greek's  faith  in  the 
realities  of  the  world  of  thought,  of  his  enthasiasm  in  the 
sphere  of  belief  and  practiee,  of  his  sense  of  the  yalue  of  a- 
caltivateci  imagination.  To  snch  a  people^  then,  it  is  not 
Tisionary  to  describe,  as  of  paramonnt  importance,  that 
course  of  training  wliich  is  associated  witli  the  laculty  of 
arts, — the  studies  and  exercises  whicli  have  for  genera- 
tions held  their  place  as  the  most  finished  instruments  for 
the  cnltiyation  of  the  intellect  and  the  character.  They 
have  not  yet  had  their  opportunity  of  producing  their  pro- 
per effect  npon  the  Welsh  people  at  largfe.  The  ITntversity  * 
will  give  them  that  opportuiiH y.  ask  for  a  Welsh 

University  because  we  hold  tlie  convict  ion  that  those  studies 
whicli  are  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education — the  masterpieces 
of  classical  antiquity,  language  and  literature,  metaphysics, 
and  the  mathematical  sciences — may  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
eliminate  that  which  is  narrow  and  ineffective,  and  to 
strengtlien  that  wliich  is  sterling  in  the  Welsh  intellect  and 
temperament ;  and  that  the  great  discipline  which  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  consent  o£  mankind  as  the  most  effectual 
instrument  for  the  purpose,  may  be  made  still  more  effectual 
for  us  when  combined  with  the  influences  and  aspirations 
of  our  own  past,  and  the  study  of  our  own  literature  and  of 
our  own  lansruage.  ^Ve  ask  for  a  Welsh  University,  and 
can  accept  no  reorganized  Loudon  University  as  sufficient 
for  our  needs,  because  we  know  that  such  an  influence  as  a 
University  can  exert  must,  in  ords.r  to  be  effective  for  us, 
be  exerted  from  within  Wales  itself. 

From  within,  a  University  will  rapidly  and  deeply  influ- 
ence Wales,  bulb  directly  and  indirectly,  in  a  moltitude  of 
ways,  just  as  all  intellectual  movements  from  within  attain 
a  rapid  and  far-reaching  sway.   Jesus  College,  for  instance. 
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in  spite  of  its  advantages  olendowments  ami  position^  has  not 
1>een  a  leading  factor  in  tbe  life  of  Wales,  whether  we  have 

regard  to  tlie  specific  niovemcut  of  higher  education  or  to  the 
other  great  niovemeuts  which  have  passed  over  the  face  of 
*  the  country.  It  is  not  within,  it  is  outride;  a  valuable 
link  of  connection  with  the  great  world  of  Oxford ;  but^ 
as  regards  the  movements  of  Welsh  life,  on  the  whole 
passive  rather  than  active,  acted  upon  rather  than  origina* 
tive.  The  smaller  institutions  which  we  have  considered— 
St.  David's  College  and  the  Wekh  Theological  Colleges,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  briefer  period  of  their  existence  and  their 
limited  resources — have  been  more  powerful  agents,  because 
they  are  at  work  from  within. 

Again,  the  University  of  Wales  will  make  its  influence 
felt,  not  primarily  and  eliictly  upon  men  of  exceptional 
calibre,  who,  even  under  the  old  re(f>m'\  might  have  made 
•  their  way  to  the  older  universities,  but  upon  the  mass  of 
those  whose  life-work  will  be  fulfilled  in  Wales,  upon  those 
who  are  in  the  truest  sense  the  mainstay  of  the  country.  It 
will  aim  primarily  at  raising  the  intellectual  level  of  tho 
whole.  It  will  also  facilitate  tho  passage  to  tho  older 
universities  of  the  most  cnpalfle  '^hidents,  and  in  this  re- 
spect will  compare  favourably  with  the  present  system  of 
preparation  for  the  London  University  examinations,  which 
hinders  rather  than  facilitates  the  path  to  high  honours  at 
Oxford  or  Gambri d ge.  It  has  been  u  rged  agai nst  the  Welsh 
University  that  its  creation  would  withdraw  from  Wales  the 
cuusiderable  number  of  English  students  who  now  attend 
tho  University  Colleges,  and  that  such  withdrawal  would  be 
highly  undesirable;  which  is  true  enough.  But  the  prer 
sence  of  students  from  a  distance  in  the  future  will  depend 
more  upon  the  economy  and  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
training  imparted  than  upon  success  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity examinations  ;  the  comparative  decrease  of  which 
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successes  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  facilitated  pro- 
gress to  the  older  uaiversities  in  the  case  of  the  best 
stadents.  Again^the  Ebglish  students  who  now  frequent 
the  Welsh  colleges  do  so,  largely,  becanse  they  are  attracted 
by  the  scholarships  which  are  annually  offered  for  competi- 
tion. Wlu  u  the  Intermediate  schools  are  in  active  opera- 
tion, English  students  will  be  unable  to  carry  off  these 
prizes  against  properly-prepared  Welsh  candidates.  Even 
if  the  withdrawal  of  Eugliah  students  did  result,  the  main 
concern  of  Wales  is  the  work  log  out  of  her  own  educational 
problems. 

The  University  would,  perhaps,  have  the  distiiicliou  of 
being  the  most  characteristic  example  of  a  National  Uui- 
Tersity*  We  have  read  of  the  division  of  the  students  in 
the  Paris  or  Oxford  of  the  past  into  ''nations/'  We  have 
seen  in  Scotland,  and  in  other  countries,  universities  with 
marked  characteristics  of  method  and  uf  aim.  In  Wales  wo 
shall  have  cue  iiiiiverBity  cc-oxtensive  with  the  whole 
national  area,  that  area  being  limited  in  extent  and  well 
defined  in  its  peculiar  circumstances.  The  trinity  of  col- 
leges will  be  found  ultimately  to  contribute  towards  the 
effectiveness  and  even  the  nnity  of  the  University  more 
powerfully  than  it"  it  had  been  made  to  eonsist  of  one  central 
college.  Each  college  will  now  bo  in  close  contact  with 
the  life  of  each  section  o£  the  country.  They  will  be  three 
centres  of  a  vigorous  corporate  life,  and  will  bo  the  homes 
of  ideas  and  movements  which  will  make  themselves  felt  in 
future  generations.  The  existence  of  the  University,  and 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  tlie  instruction  it  will  provide, 
will  produce  a  much-needed  advance  m  intellectual  indepen- 
dence and  robustness.  Judgments  upon  questions  of 
thought,  belief,  or  science  will  not  then  be  the  mere  echoes  of 
English  opinion  which  they  now  too  often  are.  The  country 
will  be  conversant  with  the  main  intellectual  current,  will 
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be  in  constant  contact  tliroogli  its  teachers  with  the  advance 

of  knowledge  to  which  it  will  itself  contribute.    Wales  will 
learn  at  length  the  meanincr  of  one  of  the  mottoes  of  the 
College  to  which  X  have  the  honour  to  belong : 
**  Juvat  integios  acccdeie  fontes/' 

The  University  will  ])roniot€  the  formation  of  adequate 
standards  of  taste  and  judgment  in  matters  of  literature  and 
art^  and  will  therein  correct  certain  uncritical  tendencies 
which  are  encouraged  by  the  competitive  methods  of  the 
Eisteddfod.  In  a  coantry  much  divided  by  political  and 
religions  differences  it  will  be  a  symbol  of  that  deeper 
national  nnity  of  thought  and  aspirations  wbich  liSs  below 
the  surface. 
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SB&ATA 


ERRATUM  IN  VOL,  X. 

P.  90,  note  2.  Both  here  and  iu  the  text,  two  distinct  battles  have 
been  coufused.  The  Battle  of  JTathfellh  ([>laced  by  some  writers  at 
Hatfield  in  Yorkshire,  but  with  no  authority  beyond  the  similarity  of 
the  two  names;  was  the  battle  between  Cadwallou  au  l  EJwin,  ia 
irhich  the  latter  was  slain  ;  fought,  as  Bede  expressly  tells  us  {Si4i. 
JBcel,  iL  20),  on  Oct  12,  683,  but  -placed  in  630  by  the  Annateg 
'  Ctmbriee,  This  battle  was  called  in  Welsh  fhe  Battle  of  Meigen,  and 
almost  certainly  took  place  near  the  Bieidden  Hills,  on  the  borders 
of  Sbropshiie  and  Montgomeryshire. 

The  other  battle,  at  which  the  sainted  king  Oswald  slew  Cad. 
wallon,  was  called  in  Old-Welsh  the  BattU^  of  Caf^f^aul  or  Cn/iiscnnK 
and  was  foiiL,rht  in  636,  though  placed  by  the  Annates  Cambrim  in  631 
(see  Bedevil.  1,  2),  at  a  place  close  to  the  Roman  Wall,  called  hy  He  le 
Deniseahurna  and  Hefenfelth  ('quod  dici  potest  Latine  cctlfsflit 
campus '),  and  said  by  him  to  be  not  far  from  Hoxham  (it  ia  supposed 
to  have  been  at  St*  Oswald's,  a  chapelrj  near  Wall,  about  4  miles  N. 
of  that  town). 


ERRATA  IJJ  VOL.  XI. 
P.  26, 1. 16.  Dele  Car$tairg,  and 

P.  60,  1st  1.  of  note  (p),  for  CaMarra.^  read  CasicUarras.  [The 
modern  Cavstairs  does  not  apparently  embody  the  Welsh  Caer ;  the 
place  is  called  Castclt  rrrcs  at  p.  23,  and  Cdsteltarras  at  p.  3<),  of  the 
Hegistrvm  Kpi.<ropa(u8  GlasqffPfff'i'^  (Maitlnnd  Clnb,  Edinbnrg-h, 
1813).  Theft'  is  also  a  well-known  Tarras  Water,  a  tribatarjr  of  the 
Esk,  in  DuDifries-8lure]. 

P.  39,  note  (f),  1  5,  for  'that'  read  '  Traeth  Elrywi/ 

P.  oC,  3rd  line  from  bottom.  For  *that*  read  'that  nearly,* 
[Velfrey,  anciently  EJeJfref  a  small  district  of  Cantref  Gwarthaf,  is 
in  Pembrokeshire;  another  small  district  of  the  same  Cantref, 
Pelunio^  (if  that  is  its  right  orthography),  which  has  not  yet  been 
identified,  may  possibly  also  bs  in  that  connty.] 

P.  79.  loth  and  11th  lines  from  bottom.  IM4  "for  an  older 
*Dihn^ii(ie  =  Dj/fneint,**  [The  t  of  this  modern  form  had  no  existence 
in  the  ancient  Dii  tnnotn'fT,  an  1  is  probably  dne  to  the  false  analogy  of 
nant, '  a  brook  or  valley,'  plural  neinf]. 

P.  85,  note  H,  1.  1.  Fur  Lannrptrtrm  read  T "unfjuntfuartd,  and 
dele  "  or  Lannguariu  "  [see  Book  of  Llann  D^v,  16^2,  p.  201]. 
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THE  COURT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
COUNCIL    OP    WALES    AND  THE 

MARCHES  FROM  1478  TO  1575. 

Bt  I)a7id  Lbwib,  Eeoobdsr  or  Swakbia.* 


PiiEifATOBY  NOTJS. 

Thb  following  paper  ib  intended  as  a  oonfcribntion  towards 

a  History  of  tbe  Administration  of  Jnstioe  in  Wales  from 
the  Statute  of  Wales  (1284)  to  the  statute  11  Geo.  IV.  and 
1  Will.  IV.  (1830-1),  chapter  70,  which  abolished  the  Courts 
of  Great  Sessions  and  introdoced  into  Wales  the  Engliih 
judicial  system  in  its  entirety.  From  a  ohronologioal 
point  of  view,  the  portion  of  that  period  whioh  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches  should  l  ave 
been  first  treated  of.  But  although  the  writer  has  during 
the  course  of  several  years  collected  much  material  relating 
to  the  earlier  period,  he  has  not  had  time  and  opportanity  to 
make  so  thorongh  an  examination  of  the  extant  records  as 
he  thinks  should  he  made  before  he  can  be  in  a  position  to 
place  the  result  of  his  labours  before  the  public.  The 
writer  who  treats  of  that  period  has  the  advantage  a: id  dis- 
advantage of  breaking  comparatively  new  ground.  The 


*  This  paper  i.s  developed  from  a  Leotare  resd  before  the  Ojmtnvo- 
dorion  Society  in  the  Session  ld90*l. 
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adTautage  consists  in  his  being  able  to  present  abaolately 
new  matterj  and  not  old  matter  treated  in  a  new  way  |  the 
disadvantage  in  his  being  obliged  to  get  at  tbat  new 
matter  himself  hj  wading  through  ancient  Teoords,  often 

difficult  to  decipher,  such  as  Plea  Rolls,  Manorial  Court 
'Rolls,  and  the  like,  a  bushel  of  which  will  often  yield 
him  but  a  thimbleful  of  matter  useful  for  his  purpose. 
With  the  greater  part  of  the  period  during  which  the 
Court  of  the  Marches  existed  it  is  different.  8aoh  mate* 
nab  as  are  available  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found 
indexed  in  the  printed  Calendars  of  the  State  Papers  at 
the  Record  Office  ;  and  nlihough  the  originals  themselves 
have  yet  to  be  examined,  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  of 
selection  is  saved  hj  a  reference  to  those  publications. 
For  theee  reasons  the  writer  considered  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  treat  first  of  the  Oonrt^  which  accordingly  forms 
the  subject  of  his  present  paper,  and  the  second  part  of 
the  llibluiy  ui  which  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  conclude  at 
an  early  date. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the  communications  of 
Sir  William  Gerard  and  Dr.  David  Lewis  to  Walsingham, 
now  printed  for  the  first  time,  together  with  notes  on  and 

letters  from  Bishop  Roland  Lee. 

David  Lewis. 


Whxn  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  Court  exercised  a 
peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Wales  lor  nearly  two 

hundred  years,  and  over  part  of  it  for  the  whole  of  tliut 
time,  it  is  obvious  ihat  its  inOuence  upon  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  country  moat  have  been  great,  and  that 
an  examination  of  such  documents  relating  to  its  records 
as  stiU  exist  would  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  social 
life  of  the  people  during  that  period.   Tet  the  so-called 
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liistories  of  Wales  say  next  to  nothing  abont  the  Coart— 
^  an  omiuioo  i^parently  dne  to  the  writers  of  these  worka 
having  thoaght  that  Walea  haa  had  no  aepaiate  history  since 
the  passiDg,  in  the  year  1586,  of  the  Aot  27  Henry  VIIT., 

cap.  26,  which  incorporated  Wales  with  England.  There 
could;  however,  be  no  greater  mistake  than  this.  True  it 
is  that  Wales  has  no  separate  history  of  wars  engaged  in 
independently  of  or  against  England  sinoe  that  time.  Bat 
that  she  haa  a  social  history  distinct  in  many  particnlars 
from  that  of  Bngland  is  a  fact  which  no  one  now  ques- 
tions, and  which  modern  English  writers  like  Mr.  Lecky 
have  fully  recognized.  The  present  paper  is  intended  as  a 
oontribation  towards  a  history  of  this  Tribunal  from  its 
eetablishmaotdown  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  EHaabeth. 

Before  treating  of  the  Conrfc  of  the  Marohea  itself,  it  will 
be  of  advantage  towards  a  better  appreciation  of  the  causes 
of  its  establishment  and  ol  its  iinonialuus  position  to  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Wales  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  L  down  to  the  time  of  the  statatory  con- 
firmation  of  snoh  establishment.'  A  convenient  point  from 
which  to  start  is  the  year  1276.  In  that  year  Eleanor  de 
Montfort,  betrothf  d  to  Llewelyn  ap  (Jrufl'udd,  while  on  her 
way  from  France  to  be  married  to  Llewelyn,  was  captured 
and  detained  a  prisoner  by  Edvrard ;  and  Llewelyu  could 
only  obtain  her  liberation  by  signing  articles  in  which  he 
consented  to  do  homage  to  Edward  and'  cede  to  htm  the 
districts  collectively  known  as  the  Perfeddwlad  or  '  Middle 
Country/  and  comprising  the  four  Cautreds  of  Rhoa,  Kliu- 
foniog^  Tegeingl  and  Dyffryn  Clvvyd.'  When  he  had 
taken  possession  of  this  territory,  Edward,  it  was  alleged^ 
began  to  introdnce  the  English  laws  contnury  to  the  pro* 
▼isioas  of  the  Articles.  This  cansed  so  mnch  dissatufaction 

'  By  ;U  and  35  Hpury  VIU.,  cap.        Sfle  Section  4,  etc. 
'  See  note  (a)  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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to  the  inhabitants,  that  iu  1280  he  issued  n  Covjiiui-^^ion  •  to 
Thomas  (Becke)  Bishop  ot  St.  David'sj  Keginaid  de  Qnj, 
and  Walter  de  fiopton,  appointing  them  to  examine 
upon  oaili  nnaiupeoted  pereoiu,  both  Welsh  and  English, 
In  order  to  obtain  information  respeotbig  tiie  laws  and 
usages  by  whibh  the  kings  bis  predeoessors  bad  been 
accustomed  to  govern  and  order  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Welsh  Barons  of  Wales  and  their  peers  and  others 
their  inferiors,  and  all  particulars  connected  with  such  laws 
and  usages.  And  these  Commissionexs  were  oommanded 
to  appoint  oertain  days  and  plaoes  for  oarryiag  on  this 
inqniry,  and  to  Tetnm  and  aooonnt  to  the  Kmg  within  three 
weeks  of  Easter.  An  order  was  also  issned  to  all  Jostioes, 
Sheriff:  ^  i^ailiffs,  and  other  officers  of  the  King  in  Wales, 
requiriTit^  tliem  to  cause  to  appear,  on  the  days  and  at  the 
places  appointed,  all  such  witnesses  as  might  be  able  to 
give  information  on  the  subject ;  and  also  requiring  that 
ihey  should  attend  upon  and  render  erery  assistsnoe  and 
advice  to  the  said  GominiasionerB,  in  order  that  every 
needful  information  night  be  obtained.  The  Oommission 
was  dated  at  Westminster,  the  4th  of  December  in  the 
9th  year  of  King  Edward  1.  The  heads  of  inquiry  com- 
prised fourteen  interrogatunea  to  be  put  to  each  of  the 
witnesses,  all  directed  towards  eliciting  the  desired  iufor- 
natioD.  The  three  Commissioners  sat  and  took  evidence 
Boocessively  at  Chester^  Bhnddlan,  The  White  Monaeteiy/ 

*  See  Ayloffe's  Calendar*  of  Ancient  Charters,  etc.,  (1774),  pp. 
73-4.  The  original  is  at  the  Becord  Office,  in  "  Rotali  Walli«B  de 
Annis  6,  7,  8,  pt  0  Edw.  I.,"  Membranes  5  to  1  inclusive.  For  an 
account  and  translation  of  ihe  document  (not  quite  complete  or 
accurate)  see  the  Historical  Arcouvt  of  the  Statute  of  Rhuddlan  in 
*  The  Literary  Kemains  of  ihe  Keif.  Thomas  Price  {Camhuanaiccy-  i., 
850-871.— Bn. 

'  Pkotahly  Osweitij,  Salop.  See  note  (6)  at  the  sad  of  this 
aztidle. 
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Mcmtgom&rj,  and  LlanbadMn  Fawr,  and  ratarned  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  labours  the  answers  of  the  witnesses  ezamined 
before  them^beginning  withWillism  Lannoelyn^Eiiight^whOr 

being  sworn  and  diligently  examined  "ooneenung  all  and 
each  of  the  foregoinj?  articles,  says  that  he  knows  nothiapf," 
and  ending  with  Unliudd  ab  Howol,  who  is  the  last  member 
of  a  ohoroB  of  witnesses  who  are  returned  as  agreeing 
with  one  another — verj  mnoh  like  what  takes  place  in 
these  days  at  a  trial  or  Beferenoe  where  a  great  nuay 
expert  witnesses  are  ezamined.  It  wonld  be  ont  of  pkoe 
for  me  here  to  disousa  at  length  the  eondiisions  to  be 
drawu  tiom  tliusc  auswora.  One  thing-,  however,  is  clear  5 
and  that  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  witnesses  (whether  because 
they  had  been  carefully  selected,  or  becaase  they  wished 
to  please  the  Commissioners^  or — as  has  been  alleged,  bat 
without  lonndationf  in  my  opinion— beoaose  the  answers 
returned  by  the  latter  were  more  faTontable  to  the  conela* 
sion  at  which,  as  Bnglishmen,  they  would  naturally  prefer 
to  arriTO  than  the  answers  actually  given)  undoubtedly 
farnish  evidence  which,  if  true,  establishes  that  wiLlim  the 
area  of  the  CommiBsioners'  jurisdiction  the  English  judicial 
system  was  rapidly  replacing  Welsh  usages.  The  Com- 
oissum,  it  is  to  be  noted,  extended  no  fhrther  than 
(approzimaftely)  the  fonr  Oantreds  of  Petlsddwlad/  liX 
or  YalOj  Tetrad  Alnn  (Mold),  Montgomeryshire,  Cardigan- 
shire, part  of  Carman  ill  iishii  u,  and  the  Welsh  Border 
from  Chester  to  Bishop  s  Gasde ;  but  the  returns  of  the 
Coinmissionurs  wore  soon  to  have  an  influence  over  a 
much  Wider  area.^  In  1282  Llewelyn  was  slain,  and  his 
brother  David  pot  to  death  in  the  following  year.  Bdward 
^  See  the  end  of  ^  S,  abow. 

*  See  the  kmg's  letter  to  Llevfefyn,  dated  6th  Jane,  ISBl,  writton 

in  oonaecjiieBee  <  f  this  Inquisition  and  other  inqairio?  as  to  tho  laws 
and  oostoms  of  Wales,  and  printad  in  Bymer's  Foedera^  ed.  1816. 
vol.  i.  (Fart  2),  p.  693.— £i>. 
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then  a.ssumed  the  goveinmeut  of  the  whole  country,  and 
soon  after  proceeded  to  annex  the  whole  of  Llewelyn's 
dominion  to  the  Crown  of  England,  which  was  done  by 
the  Statute  of  WaleSj  passed  in  1284.  By  thifi  Statnte  he 
ordered  the  three  coantieB  of  North  Wales,  namely,  those  of 
Anglesey,  Camarron^  and  Merioneth,  then  ooUectiyely  called 
the  land  of  Snowdon/  and  the  County  of  Flint,*  to  be  formed 
out  of  certain  cautreds  and  commotes.  The  Justice  of 
Snowdon  was  appointed  to  execute  justice  in  those 
three  counties  of  North  Wales,  and  the  Justice  of  Chester 
to  serve  for  Flintshire.^  Sheriffs,  Coroners,  and  Bailiffs  of 
Commotes  were  appointed  for  those  Counties,  and  also  lor 
those  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan/ 

In  a  future  number  of  TCymmrodor  I  propose  to  inquire 
at  length  into  the  work  of  the  Commission  of  1280,  and 
to  draw  such  conclusions  respectinj^  the  social  conditions 
of  the  various  districts  in  which  the  Commissioners  sat  as 
seem  to  me  naturally  to  follow  from  the  answers  of  the 
witnesses;  to  examine  in  detail  the  ▼arious  provisions  of 

*  See  note  <c)  at  Che  end  of  this  artiele. 

-  See  note  (d)  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

'  From  the  following:  extract  from  Yorke's  Royal  Tribes  of  Walea, 
Ist  ed.,  p.  u9  (for  the  statements  in  which  extracts  the  Brut  ^ 
TifwysogxoH  is  the  authority),  it  would  appear  that  there  had 
already  been  a  Justice  of  Rotith  Wales  for  over  a  hundred  years  : 

"  On  tho  return  of  Uenry  iiuiu  Ireland  [1172]  Rhys  [ap  GruflFyddl 
attended  him  at  Talycarn  [2WacAum,  called  iu  English  Laug- 
hame,  in  Oarmarthenshiie,  is  meant  {  see  the  Bolls  edition  of  the 
BnU,  pp.  218-19],  and  was  made  Justice  of  South  Wales.  Henoe  ha 
was  attaohed  to  the  EngGeh  iuteieste,  and  an  Instnunsnt  In  tin 
euhjeotion  of  his  eountxy;  and  he  brought  all  the  Loida  of  South 
Wales,  who  had  nsnally  opposed  Heniy,  to  do  homage  to  that 
Prince  at  Giooeater  [this  was  thxee  years  later  j  see  the  i?rii<»  pp. 
224-7J. 

'*  Note. — This  office,  which  was  hereditary,  continued  to  the  27th 
Henry  YIIL,  and  ended  iu  the  Lord  Ferrers  of  Ohartlej." 

*  See  note  (<)  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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the  Statute  of  Wales  (1284),  in  order  to  see  how  far  that 
Statute  altered  the  Welsh  legal  prooedoze  prenoasly  exist- 
ing, and  to  what  extent  the  new  procedure  resembled  that 
of  England;  and  farther  to  sketch  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  district  to  which  the  Statute  was  applied  and 
m  Lhat  of  the  Marcher  LorJslups  from  the  time  when  it 
was  passed  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Court  with 
which  I  am  now  dealing.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  I  need  only  treat  the  Statute  rery  briefly.  It  pro- 
vided a  procedure  in  ciTil  matters  Tory  similar  to  that  of 
England,  with  certain  ezceptlonB  which  Edward  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Welsh,  and  rendered  the  procedure  in 
criminiil  matters  almost  identical  with  that  of  England. 

The  Marcher  Lordships  remained  unaffected  by  the 
Statute,  and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  in  the 
state  they  were  in  before  it  was  passed ;  each  an  iodepen- 
dent  territory,  with  its  own  courts,  its  own  cnatoms,  and 
its  own  laws,  never  interfered  with  by  the  kings  of  England 
except  when  a  lord  became  so  oppressive  as  to  force  his 
tenants  in  a  body  to  petition  the  king-  for  redress.  Sach, 
for  example,  was  the  case  in  the  Lordship  of  irower  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
people  of  that  Lordship  complaining  of  the  oppressive 
acts  of  Bichard  de  Peshale  and  Alina  his  wife,  daughter  and 
heir  of  William  de  Breoa,  the  late  Lord  of  6owei>-^ts 
done  in  violation  of  a  charter  granted  by  William  de  Breos 
—that  kiLig  sent  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  matter.* 

Thus  it  happened  timt  Wales,  from  1281'  to  1536,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  n  one  of  which  (comprising  both  the 
Principality,  i.e.,  the  land  formerly  held  by  Prince  Llewelyn, 
and  the  Oonnty  Palatine  of  Pembroke)  the  laws  in  effect  and 
execution  were  practically  the  same  as  in  England,  except 

>  Tn  Janaary,  1331.  See  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark's  Carta  U  alia  Mimi- 
menta  de  Glamorgan,  vol.  i.,  pp.  279-232. 
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of  ooane  in  timee  of  rebelHoiij  moli  m  tbat  of  Owen 

Glendower  ;  whilst  in  the  other  the  laws  were  represented 
by  a  mass  of  conflicting  usages  and  cnstoms  put  into 
execation  m  an  iniimte  variety  of  ways.  The  consequenoas 
were  gwet  disorder  and  oontiniial  opproooioii  of  the  weak 
by  the  powerful ;  the  first  real  aMeti^t  to  oope  with  which 
«  state  of  things  wbb  the  estKblishment  of  the  €6iirt  that 
gives  the  title  to  this  paper : 

The  Court  of  the  ComiciL  of  Wales  and  the  Marches. 

Amongst  the  Oottonian  and  Laosdowne  M8S.  in  the 
British  Mnsenm  are  many  docaments  relating  to  this 
Ooart,  of  whioh  some,  though  not  many,  haTO  already 

been  published.'  Aud  amongst  the  volumes  of  calendared 
State  Papers  at  the  Record  Office  will  be  found  a  very 
large  nmuber  of  such  documents,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest)  not  only  as  affording  materials  for  a  hie* 
tory  of  the  Gonrt  itseily  bnt  also  aa  throwing  light  npon  the 

'  In  8ir  Htmy  BlHt'g  Original  Letters^  etc.  Some  of  the  most 
interestiDg  have  bees  printed  in  Clive'e  Documents  conducted  with  the 
HisUmi  qf  Ludlow  (1841),  aud  Wright's  HUtonj  of  Ludlow  (1841-52). 
For  the  MSS.  see,  e.g.,  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  Ixiii,  (Articlr-s 
cxi.  (Articles  1-16),  civ.  Arts.  82-6),  and  cclv.  (Art.  126);  and  tho 
Cottonian  MSS.,  Vitellins  C.  i.  (throughout)  and  Titue  B.  viii. 
(Arts.  1-4).  The  Vitellius  MS.  is  referred  to  by  Hallam,  OonttUtt- 
HiuitA  Msiory  of  Englomd,  ed.  1854,  Tol.  i.»  p.  828,  note  dL  IMi  olihe 
UstaaaMd  MB.  v  pnntad  (or  jnarpiui  to  he  lo)  ia  Lloyd's  Alory 
^PoMft  Ihdeg,xi,  88-74;  and  tKe  first  artide  of  Harioian  MB. 
cxli.(w1iich  MB. entirely  relates  to  Wales  and  the  Mai«iifle)intitalBd» 
"  A  Description  of  the  Dominion  of  Wales,"  in  the  same  volame^ 
pp.  1-37.  A  iBter  copy  of  fho  Bame  trpatige  occnrfi  in  Lansdowne 
MS.  ccxvi.,  Article  1,  whence  it  is  printed  in  Clive,  pp.  5)7-146,  under 
the  litle  oi  "A  Treatise  on  the  Government  of  WuI.jh";  a  third 
copy  of  it  was  borrowed  by  Pennant  of  Mr.  Tixomau  Lloyd  of 
Cherton  (in  Fliutahire,  on  tbe  Dee»  aeer  BDoiinen),  in  1740,  an 
aUtmot  ol  whiok  forme  the  third  Apfiendis  ol  the  Sbwv  m  Waim 
(BhTi*  ed.»  1S88,  iii,  866^.— Bd. 
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Bodal  oonditbn  of  Wales  and  tiie  Borden  w/b  the  time  Uiey 
were  written. 

With  regard  to  the  Records  of  the  Court  properly  so 
called,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  at  the  Record 
Office.  Only  a  short  time  ago  it  became  important, 
for  the  purposes  of  aa  action  tried  in  one  of  the  Welsh 
conntiea,  to  find«  if  poesibli^  tlia  Beoords  c£  the  Oouri 
fi>r  the  Tdgn  of  Quean  Bluabeth ;  and  to  that  end  a 
film  of  eminnit  Beoofd  Agents  wae  engaged  to  make 
eeareh  at  the  Record  Office,  the  British  Mnsenm,  Lndlow, 
Bewdlf  y,  and  elsewhere ;  but  at  none  of  these  places 
were  they  able  to  tind  any  such  Records,  though  they 
found  abundance  of  documente  referring  to  the  Court  and 
the  work  in  whioh  it  wie  engaged  from  time  to  timow 
Further^  so  &r  as  ooooems  the  Becord  Offioe,  it  is  to  be 
obaerred  that  in  the  most  lecent  work  relating  to  the 
doonmente  there  kept,  SoargiU<-Bird'fl  Cfmds  io  the 
Fuhllc  Iiecords,  there  is  no  reference  to  any  Records  of 
this  Co II i  t  amongst  the  "  Records  of  Special  and  Abolished 
Jurisdictions."  *  It  is  pretty  certain,  in  fact,  that  the  Records 
of  the  Court  have  for  the  most  part^  if  not  altogether,  been 
destroyed.  If  any  still  ezisti  Huj  will  probably  be  found 
in  old  librttries  belonging  to  persons  whose  aoeestors,  or 
the  ancestors  of  whose  predecessors  in  title,  were  officials 
connected  with  the  Court.  Before  1574  we  know  a  fact 
that  the  Records  were  badly  kept  ;  for  one  of  Qiieeii  Eliza- 
beth's "  Instructions  for  the  Lord  President  and  Council^" 
issued  in  that  year,  mns  thus  * :  "  And  beosioseyt  bath  bene 
reported  tbait  the  Beooids  of  that  Gout  aie  not  so  orderlie 

>  Bse  "  A  Guide  to  the  Frinoipai  dassH  of  Doenxnenti  preserved 
mfhePnhUoSecord  (M^  by  S.  K  8eaiBia-Bira.l891,  Xn^koimt' 

tion^  pp.     zxiii.,  etc.,  and  xxxiii.-y. 

J  Lansdowne  MS.  No.  civ.,  fo8.  235-6*  Printed  in  GUve,  3d0 
but  not  accniataly.  Of.  p.  IS,  below. 
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kept  but  by  deliaerie  of  the  same  to  the  Councelloura  at  the 
Ban%  Attonief  8  and  derkea  oat  of  the  Court  and  office,  the 
same  are  many  tjmes  imbeselled^  rased,  or  lalaified,  yt  is 
thought  meete  and  oonTenient  that  the  Beoordea  be  kept  in 

sure  and  safe  manner  by  the  officer  to  whom  yt  appertaineth, 
wherby  the  same  may  be  a '  readinee  at  all  tymes  as  occa- 
sion reqaireth.''  And  no  doubt  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Court's  history  matters  were  eyen  worse.  Still,  making  all 
due  allowance  for  these  elements  of  deetraotiony  it  is  obvions 
that  tiiere  mnst  have  been  other  canses  at  work  to  acconnt 
for  the  almost,  if  not  entirely,  complete  disappearanoe  of  the 
Records  of  a  Court  of  two  hundred  years*  continuance.  It  is 
possible  that  during  the  civil  contentions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Records  existing  up  to  that  time  were  destroyed. 
On  the  9th  of  Jane,  1646,  Ludlow  Castle  was  surrendered 
to  the  Parliamentary  general.  Sir  William  Brereton.  An 
inventory  of  the  goods  then  in  the  Castle  was  taken,  bnt 
no  reference  oocnrs  thereui  to  any  Becords  of  the  Court 
or  indeed  to  any  room  in  which  they  were  kept,  notwith- 
standing that  there  was  almost  beyond  question  such  a  room 
under  the  court-house;  as  appears  from  the  account'  of 
the  "  Buyldinges  and  reparacions  don  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
knight  of  the  most  Noble  order  L :  President  of  the  Queenes 
highnes  Connsaill  in  die  Marohes  of  Wales  ?pon  her  Ma*^ 
howses  there/'  presenred  in  Lansdowne  MS.  No.  eri..  Article 
9  (fo.  19),  where  we  find  under  the  heading  of  Ludlow 
Castle  :  "  Item  for  making  of  a  Co^'*  howse  and  twoe  oinces 
Tnder  the  same  for  keping  of  the  Recordes  and  for  syling/ 

■ 

'!.«.•  in.  Had.  M&  olzviii.,  fo.  3S^IeBdB'iBareadinas.' 

*  Printsd  ia  CliTe,  pp.  3&40,  and  Wright,  pp.  415-7. 

*  This  is  an  old  way  of  writing  e§&ing  or  ekUng ;  see  8  Chxon. 

iii.  5  ('  The  greater  honse  he  eieled  with  flr.tree where  the  word 
is  spelt  ^led  in  the  Bible  of  1551  (and  of.  Jer.  xxii.  14,  £zek.  zli.l6.) 
Inthe  same  nccoTint  we  find  in  the  item  concerning:  Ijtidlow  Castle 
Chapel {  "  syliogf  glasing,  andTjling  of  the  same  with  ffayre  aod 
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Tyfing^  and  glasmg  ihsroV  Dineley^  in  his  aoooant  of 
the  Ftogreas  o£  Prinoe  Henrj^  Duke  of  BeanloHj  the  first 

Lord  President  of  Wales  after  the  Kestoration,  commoulj 
known  as  "The  Beaufort  Progress,"  makea  no  mention,  when 
describing  Ludlow  Castle,  of  any  destmction  of  Records 
of  the  Court  during  the  Civil  War.  This  omission  could 
not  be  dne  to  the  writer's  attention  not  having  been 
called  to  the  Oonrtj  for  he  mentions  that  on  one  of  the 
days  of  their  stay  at  Lndlow,  the  Dnke,  after  ohapel,  in 
his  rich  robes  of  presidency/'  sat  on  the  bench  hearing 
the  Chief  Justice  trying  causes/  His  silence  upon 
this  point  seems  to  imply  either  that  there  had  been  no 
wilful  destroction  of  the  Records  daring  the  period  referred 
to,  or  at  any  rate  that^  if  there  had  been^  it  was  not  the 
work  of  the  Parliamentarians,  becanse,  as  severe]  entries 
show,  he  had  a  keen  eye  to  note  the  acts  of  spoliation  of 
that  party  daring  "the  late  dismal  time  of  rebellion."  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  he  may,  after  all,  have  omitted 
to  note  what  he  had  heard  about  any  destroying  of  Records, 
if  such  had  taken  place.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Boy alists  had  been  gailty  of  saoh  work ;  for  Imdlow 
Castle  Appears  to  have  been  in  their  friendly  occnpation 
from  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  until  its  surrender 
to  Breretou.  If  then  we  are  to  infer  fVom  Dineley's  silence 
and  that  of  contensporary  writers  that  no  sucli  destruction 
of  Records  was  effected  during  the  civil  wars,  we  can  only 
look  to  such  causes  as  those  indicated  iu  the  Instruction 
above-mentioned|  and  to  csreless  keeping  in  rooms  where 

lardg  wyndowes  :  waynescutting,  benching,  and  makitig  of  seates 
and  kneeling  places."  The  woid  ccle,  ceeh,  or  nyll  (whence  the  verb 
iocehoieyle)  la  derived  from  the  ITrench  ciel  in  the  sense  of  'a 
eanopj ;  *  but  its  aense  wag  extended  so  as  to  include  hangings  or 
tapestry,  and  tbenoe  so  as  to  rnesn  watntootiDg  (1  Kings  vi  IS)  or 
STcn  flooring. — ^Bn. 
*  See  the  Faosimile  edition,  1888,  p.  56. 
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they  were  not  only  liable  to  the  ravages  ol  time  and  damp* 
but  became  tbe  apoil  of  predatory  grooen  and  tailors.' 

Bat^  however  Uttle  we  know  of  the  caoses  of  the  dis^ 
appearance  of  these  Becords,  that  they  have  disappeared 

we  know  too  well ;  and  what  it  is  yet  possible  to  gather 
concerning"  the  affairs  of  this  Court  most  be  looked  for 
amid  documents  of  the  class  already-  meotioned  as 
oconrring  amongst  the  Cottonian  and  Lansdowne  MSS. 
in  the  British  Mnsenm  and  in  the  volumes  of  State 
Papers  at  the  Becord  Office.  Of  these  latter  the  most 
interesting  that  I  have  ezamindd  is  the  one  intituled 
"State  Papers — Domestic,  Elizabeth,  vol.  cvii"  It  oon- 
taiiiis  a  considerable  number  of  documents  referring  to  the 
Court,  but  in  particular  letters  and  discourses  by  two 
persons,  William  Gerard  and  Dr.  David  Lewis,  written  to 
Walsingham,  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elisabeth^  which, 
on  account  of  the  position  of  their  writers  and  of  their 
never  having  been  previously  published,  are  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  paper.  They  were,  some  certainly  and 
others  almost  certainly,  though  undated  as  to  year,  written 
in  the  same  year,  viz.,  1575-6. 

I  have  tried  to  get  as  many  particulars  as  possible 
about  this  William  Gerard,  but  have  not  been  very  suc^ 
oessfnl.  Both  hk  discourses  and  the  letter  aooompany- 
ing  them  inclioate  that  he  was  a  man  of  singularly  broad 
mind,  and  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  tl^e  people 
of  Wales,  whose  then  unhappy  conditiou  he  bewails  and 
seeks  to  improve.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  be  noticed  by  the  writers 
in  the  Dieiumary  of  ifaUonal  Biography,  and  so  what  I 

^  See  Mr.  Blsek'e  soeovnt  of  the  destraotion  of  the  Oaniarvoa 
Beeorda,  quoted  in  Mr.  Roberts*  article  on  the  "PnhEo  Beoofds 
relating  to  Wake"  in  YOymmndar^  x.  162. 

*  See  Pi  8,  above. 
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haye  learned  aboat  htm  I  have  been  obliged  to  pick  up 
here  nnd  there  ;  and  it  is  very  little.  He  tells  us  in  the 
1(  tfer  in  question  tliat  he  had  twenty-two  years'  experiencd 
of  the  Council  at  the  date  o£  writiiig  it,  the  20th  of  Janasiy, 
1575w  I  find  from  M8,  notes  of  the  Beoordi  of  the  Oonit 
of  Oieftt  SeMKom  in  my  poneMum  that  he  oontmned  Judge 
of  those  Seenone  in  South  Wales  at  least  tOl  I3ie  twenty- 
second  year  of  Elizabeth  (1579-80).  He  appears  not  to 
have  performed  the  duties  of  Justice  of  Great  Sessions  for 
some  years  previously ;  for  the  last  time  he  sat  himself  was 
at  Cardiff,  on  the  27th  of  June^  1575,  and  in  the  following 
five  years  he  waa  roprosonted  by  wtons  depatiea  who  sat  in 
his  stead.  In  the  Instniotions  giyen  by  Qneen  Blinbeth  for 
the  Lord  President  and  Oonncil  in  1574  (quoted  on  p.  9^ 
above)  he  is  thus  referred  to  Wheras  William  Gerrard 
hath  of  longe  tyme  jserved  as  one  of  our  Councell  there,  ther- 
fore  aswell  for  his  said  former  service  as  also  in  cousidera- 
oion  that  he  shall  at  all  tymcs  horafter  at  the  pleasnre  and 
appointment  of  the  said  Lord  President  or  Yioepreaident 
for  y*  tyme  being,  gene  his  oonlsynnaU  sttflndanoa  at  the  said 
OonnoeU,  and  not  departe  without  speoiall  lioenoe:  ber 
Ma*r  pleasure  is  that  the  said  William  (Gerrard  shuli  hskae 
contynuance  of  the  yearelie  fee  of  one  hundred  markes;" 
liberty  being  reserved  him  to  keep  his  Great  Sessions 
Gironits.  (Lansdowne  MS.  No.  civ.,  fo.  224* j  and  of. 
the  other  text  in  Harleian  MS.  olzviii*,  fb.  24).' 

The  second  of  the  two  writers  mentioned  above  is 
thus  described  in  Wood's  Fa$ti  OwmmH$,  First  Psrt, 
Blitt's  ed.,  IZU,  col.  127 « 

*  Printed,  bat  not  aoonmtely,  in  QiM%J)otmmmU  commM  wUk 
the  Bithry  Ludlom,  ^  818.  The  Insfemotioiu  begin  at  the  old 
fo.  219^  ti  the  LaiuK^o  wiir  MB^  mow  fo.  222^  and  on  Olive'e  p.  800. 

*  He  was  admitted  B.C.L.  on  June  12,  1540  (op,  efl^eoL  112) 
and  D.aL.  in  1648  («^.,  ool.  127).  Of.  also  ooi  188. 
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"David  Lewes,  of  All  Sonls*  College. — He  was  after- 
wards the  first  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  Master  of  St.  Katharine's  Hospital 
near  to  the  Tower  of  London,  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chan- 
cerjf  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Requests.  He  died  on  Monday* 
27  April,  1584,  in  the  college  called  Doctors  Gommoiw  at 
London;  whereupon  hia  body  was  convey'd  to  Aber- 
gavenny in  Monmonthshire,  where  it  was  bvried  on  the 
24  of  May  following,  in  the  north  chancel  of  the  church 
there,  under  a  fair  toTnh,  erected  by  him  while  living,  which 
yet  remains  as  an  ornament  to  that  church/' 

Both  Dr.  David  Lewis's  and  Gerard's  communications 
were  written  after  interviews  with  Walainghanu'  At  that 
time  (1575)  and  for  some  time  previously  the  Gonrt  had  fallen 
into  disrepate.  In  the  preceding  year  Qaeen  Blisabeth 
had  sent  fresh  instructions  to  the  President  and  Council, 
framed  with  the  view  of  remedyinp:  certain  notoriong 
defects  in  the  administration  of  jasticci  by  the  Court,  and 
of  putting  an  end  to  certain  grievanoes  under  which  the 
common  people  were  suffering  from  various  causes*  Not- 
withstanding these  instmotbns,  the  condition  of  the  Court 
and  the  country  continued  so  unsatisfactory  that  Waking- 
ham  called  to  his  aid  Dr.  David  Lewis  and  G^erard,  for 
advice  as  to  the  remedies  he  had  best  adopt  to  put  ;in  cud 
to  that  condition — the  one  a  Welshman  in  high  position  in 
London,  the  other  an  Englishman  who  for  twenty-one  years 
had  had  experience  as  a  judge  both  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
people.  Dr.  David  Lewis's  communications  are  short  in 
comparison  with  Gerard's.  They  refer  entirely— except 
where  a  passing  reference  is  made  to  certain  of  the  former 
moiiibers  of  the  Couucil  as  LXiunj)les  to  be  followed — to  the 
ooinlitu  n  of  things  and  the  remedie^i  applicable  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written ;  and  they  bear  particular  reference 
to  South  Wales.   Gerard's  DUecwrse^  consisting  of  three 
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or  four  parts,  is  on  the  other  hand  very  long  and  ex- 
haustive, and  refers  to  the  country  generally.  He  styles 
the  first  and  most  important  part^ :  "  A  discourse  of  tha 
estate  of  the  Gonntrey  and  people  o£  Wales  in  the  tjme 
''ol  hinge  Bdwardethe  Ffinte  and  from  that  tyme  vn* 
''till  the  eBtabHshemAnt  of  a  OoanaaQl  in  the  Marohea 
''  of  Wales,  The  trayaille  of  that  Oonnsaill  att  that  tyme 
"and  the  benifitte  Bucccdiiige  The  travayllc  of  thatt 
"  Cuunsaill  att  this  daye,  and  the  sc quell,  requisifcte  to  be 
considered^  before  perfect  vnderstandinge  can  be  bad 
howe  neceaaary  it  is  for  that  goTamementy  to  hane  the 
'*  same  Cotusaill  nainetaigned  and  oonnteoaanoed  And  no 
^'loiia  nedelbll  to  provide  order  to  prerentt  aoohe  harmea 
''and  evelles  as  foQoweth  theire  prooeadinges  att  this  day, 
"and  to  reduce  them  to  the  like  niaiici  and  order  of  Service, 
"as  was  vsed  before  by  those  who  served  io  the  tyme  of 
"  theire  tirste  establishement.''  Begmniog  with  a  short 
aoconnt  of  the  state  of  Wales  at  the  time  ol  the  death 
of  Uewelyn,  and  of  the  policj  adopted  hy  Edward  1.  to 
bring  the  inhabitants,  by  paoifio  means  aa  &r  aa  possible, 
into  obedienoe  to  the  laws  to  be  imposed  npon  tiiem,  Gerard 
sketches  in  brief  the  various  siaiuLes  passed  between  that 

*  State  Papers — DomesliCf  ElizcUteih,  vol.  cvii.,  No.  21,  I.,  p.  1. 
Gerard's  abstract  of  his  'Ftnt  Disooone'  forms  No.  21,  IL;  iiis 
Letter  to  Walsingham^  XTo.  21;  and  his  *8somid  Diiooiifio'  (<Mr 
thessooad  part  of  Ids  Diseoiins})  No.  10»  in  ths  sans  Tdlfuns. 
last  is  iomisdiaiely  loUowsd  bj :  No.  11,  oonisiiiing  fail  notm  on  the 
jMrMNMMZ  of  the  Coancil,  and  various  snggestiou  lor  the  improve- 
mtat  of  the  Coart  and  Council,  both  a»  to  officers  aod  administra- 
tion ;  No.  12,  a  page  cont^iining  various  further  criticisma  and 
suggestions,  and  Xo.  13,  giving  tbe  naraen  of  persons  from  whom 
might  be  chosea  a  suita^^le  associate  to  Mr.  Justice  Fotiplaoe  iu 
South  Wales.  Dr.  David  Lewis'  letter  forms  No.  4,  and  his  "  Ar- 
ticles "  (a  statement  of  abnsai  and  grisifanoeo  in  Wales),  referred  to 
inhis  lettor,No.  4,  L;  wdadialllotterfrDm  WalsinghaaitoGsiaid, 
dated  Jsnosiy  St7, 1576^  fonns  No.  27,  in  tbe  tame  Tolnaia-^In. 
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time  and  the  date  of  his  writing",  and  then  goes  at  length 
into  the  history  of  the  Council,  and  compares  it<^  condition 
and  the  oonditton  of  the  people  of  Wales  in  his  day  with 
what  both  were  when  tiie  Connoil,  in  his  opmion,  was 
efficiently  performing  its  work. 

As  will  appear  hereafter,  the  Oonrt  was  first  instituted 
in  or  perhaps  shortly  before  the  year  1478.  it  had  thus 
been  in  existence,  when  Gerard  first  became  attached  to 
it,  for  only  about  seventy-five  years,  if  we  accept  his 
statement  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  donbt  it)  that  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Walsingham  he 
had  had  twenty-two  years'  experience  of  it.  Tbereforoj 
ahhongh  mnch  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  disconrse  relates 
to  what  to  him  would  be  matters  of  ancient  history,  and 
what  probably  historians  of  the  present  day  have  at  least 
as  ample  materials  for  dealing  with  as  he  had,  the  part 
treating  of  the  Court  itself  is  of  the  highest  authority.  The 
earliest  accounts  of  the  Court  hitherto  published  (so  fsr  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain)  are  those  contained  in  Dajid 
PoweFs  Eiiioiy  of  Walw,^  the  writer  of  which  was  a 
contemporary  of  Gerard;  Sir  John  Duddndge'd  account 

»  See  the  let  edition,  1584,  pp.  389-401,  and  the  1811  edition, 
pp.  — in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  lutituled, The  Prinoes 

**€€  Wake  of  the  blood  royaU  of  England:  odleoted  for  the  most 
**  patt  out  of  the  Baootda  in  the  Towie.**  Tbsie  sie  the  only  geaeiae 
eaitiont  of  PoweYt  work.  la  Wynne's  **  Improved'*  edition  of  the 
work  (1^),  which  is  reproduced  in  the  London  edition  of  1774^  the 
Merthyr  edition  of  1812,  and  the  Shnwabniy  edition  of  1882,  the 
chapter  has  been  entirely  remodcllod,  and  most  of  the  matter  relating 
to  the  Court  of  the  Marches  and  its  Presidents  cnt  out.  There  is 
nothing  about  the  Court  of  the  Marches  in  the  original  MS.  of  the 
work  ot  Humphrey  Lloyd  on  which  Powel's  History  ig  based  (Cott. 
MSS.«  Caligula  A.  vi.,  dated  1559).  This  endu  on  to.  ^^i""  with  the 
supproMUHi  of  Hadog*8  reheUioa  in  1295  (aaewering  to  the  end 
of  Powel'e  p.  SSI,  where  sU  alter  the  woid  **priton*'  ie  Powere 
eidnaiTe  eompoeition).— En. 
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of  the  Priocipaliby,'  Coke's  4tli  Institute,^  and  Bacon's 
Defence  of  the  Court.'  Of  these  works  the  first  contains 
an  interesting  series  of  short  sketches  of  the  various  Lords- 
President  who  had  presided  over  the  Court  down  to  the 
aathor^B  daj,  bat  sajB  vefy  little  about  the  work  o£  the 
Court  either  danng  bis  own  time  or  the  earlier  period  of 
tbe  Oonrt's  existence.  Tbo  others  for  the  most  part  treat 
yery  lightly  of  the  history  of  the  Oonrt,  dealing  more  with 
its  ]*uiibdictiou  than  its  actual  work;  aud  they  were  all 
written  after  the  date  of  Gerard's  Discourse,  which  appears 
to  be  the  earliest  dooamaub  now  extant  written  apon  the 
sabjeot. 

Gerard's  acoonnt  of  tbe  first  establishment  of  the  Council 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Powel  in  his  History  of  WaloB, 
Although  Edwsrd  IV.  sent  (he  Earl  of  Biws  and  others  * 

*  "  The  Histoiy  of  the  Anoieiit  and  Modeme  Estate  of  the  Prinei* 
"pality  of  Walee,  Datchj  of  GornewaU,  and  Barldome  of  Cluster. 
**  Collected  out  of  the  Becords  of  the  Tower  of  Londoa,  and  diiittn 
"  ancient  Authoars.*'  London,  16S0.  Another  edition  wu  pablialied 
in  London  in  1714. 

'  See  cap.  xlvii.,  '  Of  the  legall  Conrts  and  their  jnrisdictione 
within  the  Priiicipality  of  Wales,'  and  (especially)  cap.  xJviii.,  *  The 
Conrt  of  the  Pre^dent  an  I  Conncell  in  the  Dominion  and  Princi- 
pality of  Walea,  and  the  ULarchcs  uf  the  ttame.'  {27ie  fourth  Fart 
*^th$IntlUut64<iftheIjaw*  of  Englaiidt  emeerning  the  Jurisdiction 
^  OimrU,  od.  1644,  pp.  289.844.) 

*  "  The  Argnmentfl  on  the  Jvrisdiotton  of  the  Oonnoil  of  the 
"Marahes."  See  Bacon's  Works  (od.  1859),  vol.  viL,  p.  567«  eto.  On 
the  tnhject  of  the  Jarisdiction  of  tbe  Court  of  the  MarchcB  over  the 
fonr  English  border  shires  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and 
iSalop  (cf.  next  page),  see  the  Cottonian  MS.  Vitellius,  0.  i.,  Articles 
10,  etc.;  the  Editor's  Preface  in  et  loc.  cit,\  and  iiallam's  Con- 
stilnfional  Jlitiforj/,  ed.  ISo  1,  vol.  i.,  p.  328,  note  d. 

*  See  tbe  late  Mr.  R,  W.  Bauka'  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  edition  of 
Dineley'a  Beaufort  Progress  (1888),  p.  xii.,  where  the  Prince  of 
Wsles  and  hie  brother  are  said  to  have  been  tent  by  that  king  to 
Ludlow  Oaatle  under  the  govwnonihip  of  their  nnole,  Anthony  Burl 
Biyere,  and  in  oompany  with  the  Prinoe*!  half-brothers,  tbe  Haxqids 
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to  bold  a  coart  at  Ludlow,  it  was  a  mere  t6m]>orai'y  court ; 

and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  lieury  VII.  that  the 
Court  as  a  permanent  institution  was  established  at  that 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  admiuistratiou  of 
jastice,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  state  of  crime  and  law- 
leBaneaa  which  the  machinery  established  hj  the  Statate  of 
Wales — ^£or  the  district  to  which  that  statute  applied — and 
that  of  the  nnmerous  Oonrts  of  the  Marcher  Lordships  had 
alike  failed  to  suppress,  and  indeed,  were  never  likely  to 
succeed  in  suppressing. 

Recognizing  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  work 
entrusted  to  this  new  Court,  Henry  VII. — in  order  to  pro- 
Tide  against  any  sudden  riotous  outbreak^  snch  as  was 
extremely  likely  to  happen  when  the  Lords  Marchers  found 
their  ancient  independent  king-like  authority  within  their 
own  Lordships,  for  the  first  time  for  centuries,  interfered 
with  and  overruled,  in  matters  touching  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  a  new  authority — placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  the  border  English  counties  of  Cheshire,  Shrop- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  Grloncestershire,  and 
the  city  of  Bristol,  so  that,  in  case  of  any  snch  sudden  ont> 
break  as  before  mentioned,  the  Court  might  be  assisted  with 
the  power  of  those  counties.  The  Instructions  given  the 
Court,  says  Gerard/  were  in  effect  as  follows  :  "To  execute 
"  Justice  ypon  all  lelons  and  prayers  of  Cattell  in  thenglishe 
**  adioyninge  Counties  vpon  all  felonies  there  or  in  any 

parte  of  Wales  comitted,  to  snppresse  and  ponisheby  fffne 
"  and  ymprisonment  Bowtes,  Riottes  vnlawfttU  assemblies, 

assanltes,  affraies,  eztorcions  and  ezaecions  and  to  heare 
"  the  complaintes  aswell  of  all  poore  Welshe  personnes  op- 
"  pressed  or  wronged  in  any  cause  as  of  those  enhabitingo 

of  Ponet  and  Sir  Bichard  Orey,  who  exeroised  authority  in  the 
PruiMi's  nama  And  see  pp.  20-3,  balow,— £d. 
'  First  DiseonrMi  p.  6. 
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"  in  thenglishe  Counties  adioymuge.  They  had  auctbonti© 

by  Comission  of  Oyer  and  termmer  and  spe(c)i;ill  gaole 
'*  delinerie  throagh  owte  Wales  and  in  those  fiiiglishe 

Ooanfciee  adioynmge.''  These  inBtrnofeions  were  renewed 
and  altered  from  time  to  time.  We  find  them  Teiy  much 
longer  about  the  date  of  Gerard's  communications.  But 
even  these  show  how  closely  the  work  it  was  intended  to 
effect  resembied  that  of  the  English  Star  Chamber.  Like 
that  Court,  the  Court  o£  the  Marches  owed  its  institution 
at  first  to  the  prerogatire  royal  and  not  to  Statute^ 
trazksaoting  matters  and  acting  jndidaUy  by  Tirtue  of  that 
aathority ;  like  that  Ooort,  it  encroached  upon  the  proTince 
of  the  or<^inftry  Coarts  of  Common  Law,  and  the  observa- 
tions made  by  liallam  with  regard  to  that  Court  apply  with 
e<^aal  force  to  it.  "I  have  observed  in  another  work,"  he 
says  of  the  Star  Chamber/  ''that  the  coercive  jurisdiotio a 

of  the  Goancil  had  great  oonTenienoe  in  cases  where  the 
"  ordinary  coarse  of  jostice  was  so  mnoh  obstrnoted  hj 
"  one  party,  throagh  writs,  combinations  of  maintenance,  or 
*'  overawinpf  influence,  that  no  inferior  Court  would  find  its 
'*  process  obeyed ;  and  that  such  seem  to  have  been  reckoned 

necessary  exceptions  irom  the  (Statutes  which  restrain  its 
"  interference."  That  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Gerard 
will  appear  later  on.  And  here,  having  sketched  the  origin 
and  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Coart,  it  would  seem  con- 
yenient,  before  continuing  its  history,  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  various  persons  who  presided  over  it  down  to  the 
time  of  Gerard's  Discourse,  the  materials  for  which  I  have 
collected  from  Clive's  Documents  connected  with  the  HUtory 
of  Ludlow  (p.  149,  etc.)  and  some  of  the  original  documenta 
thsve  refOTfed  to. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  who  was  really  the  first  Lord 

*  G<m9titutiQiial  History,  edition  1870,  p.  51  (edition  1854,  vol.  i., 
p.  50). 
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President  of  tbe  Court  wbose  original  non-statutory  estab- 
lisliment  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Statute  and 
80  Henry  YTTT.,  c.  26.  Ilall  in  his  Chronicle  (ed.  1809, 
}).  347)  says  of  Edward  V.  that  **  the  younge  kynge  [as 
**  Prince  of  Wales]  at  the  deathe  of  hia  father  [April  9, 
**  1483]  kepte  honshonlde  at  Lodlowe^  for  his  father  had 
**  flente  hjm  ihetber  for  Instioe  to  be  dooen  in  the  Marghee 
^'of  Wales,  to  tbe  ende  that  by  the  antoritee  of  hispreeenoe, 
**the  wilde  Welshemenne  and  eiuell  ii imposed  persuuues 
*' .should  refrain  from  their  accustometl  imirtliers  and  out- 
"  rages.  The  goueruaunce  of  this  yoooge  Prinoe  was 
"committetl  too  lord  Antony  Wooduile  eric  RyiiefB  and 
**  lorde  Scales^  brother  to  the  qaene."  In  Lansdowne  MS. 
ccly«  fo.  422%  we  find  a  list  (written  between  1560  and 
1586)  of  "The  names  of  the  L(ord)  presedentes  of  the 
*'  Marches  of  Walles,  as  they  are  wryten  in  the  Chapell  at 
*'  Ludlowe/'  which  begins  thus  : — 

"  Iiichard  Bushope  of  London} 

"This  Bu'^hope  as  apperethe  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Princes  of  WalieSi  was  sent  by  S(enric%M)  primuB,  Jn* 
reg.  9**.  to  be  lieutenant  o'  Presedent  of  the  Marches.  Who 
did  continewe  there  a  long  tjme  at  Shrewsbury  vntiU  the 
Children  of  Bleddin  ap  Eynwyn,  ethe*  rebelled  agaynst 
the  king  or  eles  warred  amongest  th'^selvea. 

•*  John  JJuiyJiope  of  Woi-c(ost'  ,•). 
'*  This  man  as  apperethe  by  record '  of  the  Townehall  of 

^  Rirluird  Beaamt»3  or  Belmeis,  Biskoi)  of  Lim  lon  1108-28 
{8-29  Henry  I.).  On  the  natare  of  the  peculiar  jur indict iou  entrusted 
to  him  in  the  Welsh  Marches,  see  Professor  Tout's  ariicle  in  the 
Z>MltbiMry  of  National  Biography,  vr„  199. 

*  8ia  MB.  for  ether = eitkar, 

*  Powel  hae  records  in  the  correB ponding  Tersion  of  the  passsge^  in 
his  Siehria  ^  Cambria  (15M)»  p.  389. 
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Salop*,  bering  date  the  x"'  of  April!  xV  .  E.  L  IS'',  was 
p'^sedente  of  the  Pryncea '  Councell  in  '  the  Marches  of 
Walles.  And  the  L  Anthony  Erie  Rjvers  vncle  &• 
goveriio^  to  the  said  Pr jnce  and  the  said  Bushope  together 
the  said  Erie  as  L  Preaedent^  sat  in  the  Townehali 
aforewdd*  and  made  certayne  ordonances  fo'  the  weale  and 
tranqnillite  of  the  same  Towne.* 

TP"  8myih  Buahope  of  Lyneolne,^ 

"This  Bushopo  is  the  first  L.  Presedcnt  of  Walles  found 
in  the  iiecordes.    Who  was  sent  by  ii(eiiry}  7  in  the  17 

1478.  '  Poiral  has  £(oni)  Prineeg.  '  Of,  Powd. 

*  Fowel  omits  the  words  at  Ziord)  Presedent. 

'  Clive,  in  qnotiog  this  passage  in  his  Litdlow,  p.  151  (from  fo.  476 
of  the  MS.,  the  old  numberiog  of  the  present  fo.  -122),  at  this  point 
deliberately  interpolates  the  word  *  Ludlow  '  in  a  pai  outhesi.s,  though 
the  town-hall  meant  can  only  from  tlie  couWxt  be  that  of  Shrews- 
bury. There  is  no  mention  of  Ludlow  in  the  document,  which  lelutcft 
entirely  to  Shrewsbury,  and  the  beginning  of  which  will  be  found 
dted  on  p.  22,  below.   Cf.  also  note  5  on  that  page.— Sn. 

*  Powei  adds  alter  "towne"  the  fbUowing  paragraph  (p.  889): 
"King  Bdwaid  the  fonrth  Tsing  much  the  faithfall  iemioe  of  the 
Welshmen,  meant  the  reformation  of  the  estate  of  Wales,  and  the 
ertablishin^  of  a  conrt  within  that  Principaliti^  and  therefore  h* 
sent  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  Earle  Riuers.  with  the  prince 
of  Wules  to  the  countrie,  to  the  end  ho  might  vuderstand  how  to 
proceed  in  his  pnrposed  reformation.  But  the  troubles  and  disquiet- 
u^aae  of  hia  owue  Hubiects,  and  the  shortnesof  his  time  suffered  him 
to  doo  litUe  or  nothing  in  that  behalfe.*' 

7  Ptowel  iSitt.  of  Wale*,  ed.  1584,  p.  392)  paraphrased  the  next 
paragraph  in  these  words:  "The  said  William  Smith  Bishop  of 
Idnoolne,  was  L.  President  of  his  conncell,  who  continued  in  that 
office,  vntill  the  fourth  yeare  of  this  kings  reigne ;  and  was  the  first 
L.  President  that  is  named  in  the  records  of  that  court  :  he  was 
founder  of  Brasenose  college  in  Oxenford."  Powei  ha<l  previously 
said  (pp.  ;^9l-'2)  "  After  that  about  the  seventeenth  yeare  of  king 
Henries  reigne.  Prince  Arthur  went  agaiue  to  Wales,  being  uewlie 
married,  with  whom  the  king  sent  Doctor  WilKam  Smith,  which  was 
afterward  bishop  of  Idncolnei  to  be  president  of  his  oonnseU, 
appointing  him  other  wise  and  expert  covnsellora,  as  Sir  Biehard 
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yere  of  his  raigne '  to  be  Lord  Presedent  of  Prince  Artlmrs 

Counsaile  in  the  Principalite  of  Walles,  and  Marches  ot 
tlie  same.  And  so  continewed  L  Presedent  vntrll  the  4tli 
yere  of  H(em'y)  8,^  he  was  founder  o£  Brasen  no&ecolledge 
at  Oxon'."  * 

The  words  of  this  M&  respectmg  John  Aloook,  Bishop 
of  Worcester  and  Ely,  the  founder  of  Jesos  Oollege, 
Cambridge,  and  Earl  Bivers,  are  repeated  by  Powel 

{Hisforie  of  Cai'ibn'a,  1584,  p.  389)  with  a  few  trifling  verbal 
•changes/  A  copy  (also  of  about  Elizabeth's  time)  of  the 
original  Shrewsbury  record  referred  to  will  be  found  in 
Vitellius  C.  i.,  fo.  2,  and  a  very  brief  summary  of  it  in 
Phillips'  HisL  of  Shrewabury,  p.  162.^  The  preamble  of 
this  docnment  is  as  follows: — ^"M^*  that  the  x*^  daye  of 
Aprill  in  tbe  xviii*^  yere  of  the  (Reigne  of  onr)  Sonerei^e 
Lorde  Kynge  Edward  tlie  iiij"'  The  Right  Ke(uercud 
Father)  in  god  John  Byshope  of  Worcester  Presydcutc  of 
my  Lorde  P(rynce  of  Wales)  Councell  And  the  Byght 
noble  Lorde  Antony  Erie  Beviers  (vncle  and)  govcrnour  to 
the  sayd  Prynce  And  other  of  his  honorable  (Gonncell) 
being  in  the  Towne  Hall  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  wele  reste 
(and)  tranquility  of  the  same  Towne  And  for  good  Role  to 

Poole  his  kinseman,  which  was  his  cheefe  chamlx'rlaine,  also  Sir 
licnrio  Veruon.  Sir  Kichard  Crofts,  Sir  Dauid  I'hilip,  Sir  William 
YduU,  Sir  Thomas  Eaglefield,  Sir  Peter  IS'ewtou,  &c.'' 
1  1501-2.  *  1512-8. 

"*  The  liat  then  pioeeedg  euceeesiTely  to  nentioii  Bishops  6e£[rey 
Blyth,  John  Vescie  and  Bowland  Lee,  ae  Presidents,  and  then  oon- 

tiitues  the  list  down  to  Sir  Henry  Sydney  (president^  1560-86). 

*  The  only  variations  of  the  least  importance  are  gifen  in  the  foot- 
notes on  p.  18,  ahove. 

-  PhilhpH  cites  as  his  authority  "  Exch.  2  Book,  p.  2'21."  Clive, 
who  erroneously  says  (p.  151)  that  Phillips  prints  the  document  in 
/of.  ('it.,  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  were  diirtTt'iit  iioiu  the  "  He  cord  of 
the  Tuwu  11  all  u£  Salop,"  which  he  has  cited  iiumediatcly  above. 
The  two  doonments  are  one  and  the  same.  Cf.  note  5  oo  p.  21»  above. 

*  I.e.,  Memorandum. 
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be  kepte  (amonges)  tboffioere  minist's  and  the  itiluibttaiites 

therot"  by  thu-^dcnt  of  the  say(d)  OfKcers  Myuysters  and 
inbabitantes  have  ordeyned  and  made  Cert0yn(e}  Ordi- 
nauoces  to  be  vsed  and  fermely  observed  amonges  bhem 
w'hin  the  aejd  Towoe  from  hensforth  ' 

Thia  dooament  was '(see  lo.  2**  of  the  MS.)  sealed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  his  signet,  and  signed  bj  Earl  BivevB 
and  Bishop  Aloook. 

In  the  same  MS.  (Vitellins  C.  i.,  fo.  lOl**)  oconrs  "A 
•'Catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  severall  Lo  :  Presedentes 
"  of  the  Coansell  established  in  the  Marches  of  Wale^  since 
18°  E(dward)  4,  with  the  severall  yeares  when  they  began 
their  presidenties  there,  as  followeth/'  which  begins 
thus: 

V  .    C The Barle Biners. 

"(Ann)o  18.  B.  4   ^  •  ,         ^  ,  . 
^      '  (^lohannes  Ep  OS  Wigorn.' 

<*17Hen:  7.  WilUns  Smith  Ep'ns  Lincolniens'.'* 

We  may  remark  cn  passant  that  this  list  makes  no 
mention  of  Bishop  Biofaard  de  Beaames,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 

•  The  %vonl8  and  letters  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  restorations 
■(mafle  partly  by  theaidof  thesammarit'^  coutaiucditi  Powel and  iu  the 
Lan  downe  MS.  cclv.)  of  the  portiuns  of  the  MS.  which  are  barn t 
awuy.  The  lacuua  is  greatest  at  the  eud  oi  the  drst  line  of  the  page 
of  the  M8.»  and  prograMively  diininishea  tOl  the  word '  aijd '  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  liaOi 

*  0£Te  (p.  150}  wrongly  qnotas  this  list  (his  *'16.  2666"  is  a 
vdstaks  for  "fo.  855i»»  the  old  nnmboring  of  fo.  191^}  as  stating  that 
Xarl  Rivera  was  appointed  governor  to  the  eldeet  son  of  Edward  lY., 
and  held  his  ooart  at  Lndlow.  No  such  statement  occurs  ia  the  list, 
which  is  a  mt-ro  catalogno  of  names.  Chve  has  apparently  confused 
this  lirl  v.  ith  the  one  cited  from  Lansdowne  MS.  ccIt.  on  pp.  20-2, 
above,  miamterproted  by  him  as  referringr  to  Ludlow  (see  note  5 
on  p.  21,  above),  and  perhaps  alao  with  the  document  in 
VitellinB  G.  i»  fo.  2  (otted  jnat  above),  if  not  likewise  with  the 
passage  in  Hall's  Okroniele ,  (lee  p.  20,  above),  which  he  gives  in 
4m  inpetfact  form  on  his  p.  160.— Bo. 
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headed  tlie  list  of  Presidents  once  preserved  in  the  Castle 
Chapel  at  Ludlow.  But,  to  make  a  leap  of  nearly  five 
centuries,  and  to  proceed  from  him  to  the  surer  ground 
oommon  to  both  the  lists  before  12s,  it  is  to  be  obeeryed  that 
altlunigli  nimianras  instmotioiiB  issned  to  tbeLords  FMsidents 
hftre  been  preeeiTed,  none  hare  been  foond  addressed  to  Bsrl 
BiTers  or  Bishop  ^loook.  WiUiam  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  succef'tU'd  thcnij  is,  aa  we  have  seen,  stated  alike 
by  Powel  aud  by  the  Lnnsdowne  MS.  eel  v.'  to  be  the  first 
Lord  1- resident  who  is  named  in  the  Kecords  of  the  Court ; 
and  on  his  portrait  in  Brasennse  Co11pl''<\  of  which  >ie  was 
the  founder,  is  inscribed  "  Primus  Wallie  Preses.''  He 
oontinned  in  office  from  the  17th  year  of  Heniy  YII.*  until 
the  4th  year  of  Henry  YIII.,*  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Geffrey  BIyth,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  who  held 
the  oflSce  nntil  the  16th  year  of  the  same  reign,*  Before 
his  appointment  as  Hishop,  BIyth  liad  lieen  sent  hy  Henry 
VII.  on  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  on  hia  return 
from  which  his  consecration  took  place.  To  him  succeeded 
as  Lord  President,  in  the  17th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
time  of  the  Lady  Mary,  Princess  of  Wales,  John  Yoysey 
(or  Vescie),  who  continued  in  this  office  until  the  25th  year 
of  Henry  VIII.,*  and  who,  according  to  Powel,  had  a  most 
remarkable  career.* 

He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three   In  the 

'  It  is  not  clear  whi-tlier  T'owel  is  copying  from  the  author  of  the 
tract  ill  LaubUovvue  M>S.  cclv.,  fo.  422,  or  vice  vend  .*  or  whether  both 
(in.  so  far  as  the  latter  was  not  copyiug  the  list  in  Ludlow  Castle 
Ohapel)  toe  copying  from  a  coomum  original.  In  tlw  &ce  of  this 
donht  the  words  of  hoth  the  two  extant  parallel  authcritiss  oa  the 
hsoQis  subject  oQthe  fonndataon  of  the  Court  have  been  folly  sad 
exactly  quoted  in  the  text  of  or  notes  to  this  paper. 

«  1501-2.         »  1512-3.         <  1624-6.         »  1538-4. 
For  his  character  ."ee  Powel's  History  of  Wales  (1584),  pp.  393.4. 
Cliwe,  pp.  l"'';-7,  wroDglj  qnoteg  tbe  passage  at  the  work  of 
(Hnmphrey)  "  Lhoyd  "  (tee  note  1  on  p.  16,  above). 
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26th  year  of  Henry  Vlll.  (1534)  Rowland  Lee,  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield^  succeeded  to  this  offioe^^  in  wliioli 
be  contmaed  until  the  34th  year  of  the  same  reign. 
He  died  on  the  24tlL  or  25t]L  Jannary^  1543^  at  Shiewabnry. 

Bowland  Lee  was  Booceeded  in  the  same  year  hy 
Bichiird  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  laohfield,  who 
continued  to  liold  tLc  office  iiiiiii  his  reiiK^val  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.'  lie  was  originally  a 
Btudent  of  St.  Clement's,  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed 
Dean  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster.  During  his 
presidency  he  allowed  one  Griffin  ap  John  to  escape  from 
his  onstodj,  and  was  in  consequence  nnder  the  necessity 
of  seeking  the  King's  pardon^  the  warrant  for  which  is 
recorded  in  Kynier's  Fiedera} 

Jolin  Sutton,  alias  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  succeeded  to  this  office  in  154U,  tho 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  and  held  it  for  only 
a  year.  He  was  ezeeoted  in  1553  for  high  treason.  He 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  visited  Ludlow  in  virtoe  of 
his  office  as  Lord  President;  and  the  short  period  for 
which  he  held  the  office  renders  it  hardly  probable  that  he 
did  so.  He  was  succeeded  in  1550  by  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  held  the  office  until  the  accession 
of  Mary  in  1553,  when  he  was  enccccded  by  Nicholas 
Heathy  Bishop  of  Worcester.    Anthony  Wood*  stales 

The  26th  year  of  Henry  YIII.  hagaa  on  April  22,  1534.  Lee 
WM  eJeeted  Bishop  on  the  10th  Janoaiy,  and  eonaeerated  on  the  19fch 
of  April  of  tiiat  year.  He  is  often  called  "  Bishop  of  Oheeter,**  that 
being  a  style  adopted  by  the  Bishops  of  Coventiy  and  Liehfield 
before  the  erection  of  the  aee  of  Ohester  in  1541. 
»  1548-9. 

'  tiu  says  Olive,  pp.  162^  i  but  we  cannot  find  any  eaoh  record 
in  the  Focdera. — Ed. 

^  Athenw  Oironieaset,  Bliss'  ed.,  1815,  vol.  ii.,  col.  817,  where  an. 
aeoonnt  ot  hfan  wiU  be  foond* 
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Heath  '*  a  most  wise  and  learned  man  of  great  policy  and 
of  as  great  integrity."  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Mary '  he  was  restored.  Ho  was  in  high  favour  with  that 
Queen,  who  promoted  him  to  the  See  of  York  and  made 
him  Lord  Chancellor.  On  his  refusing  to  anoint  and 
crown  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  and 
imprisoned  for  a  short  period  in  the  Tower,  whence, 
however,  he  was  soon  released. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  a  second  time  appointed  to 
this  office  on  the  resignation  of  Heath  in  1556,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  until  1558.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Gilbert 
Bourne,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,'  who  held  the  appoint- 
ment until  1559,  the  date  of  the  accession  *  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, rather  less  than  a  year.  In  the  same  year  Sir  John 
Williams,  Knight,  Lord  Williams  of  Thamo,  was  appointed 
Lord  President.  He  died  the  following  year,  1560,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  continued  to 
hold  the  office  until  a  very  short  time  before  his  death  in 
158G,  which  took  place  at  Ludlow.  During  his  absence  in 
Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy,  Whitgift,  then  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, was  appointed  Vice-President.  On  his  monument  this 
Tact  is  recorded  in  the  second  of  the  following  lines : — 

*'Mox  AV^iooEN  petit  esse  suum  :  fit  episcopus  illic, 
"  PKOPiLi:sES  patriae,  quo  nunquam  acceptior  alter."  * 

»  10th  July,  1553. 

'  A  copy  of  the  Patent  appointing  him  President,  which  was 
dated  Oct.  28,  1558,  will  be  found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Vitellius 
C.  i.,  fo.  207  (formerly  273). 

'  Tlie  exact  date  of  her  accession  was  17th  November,  1558. 
So  reads  the  original  inscription  on  Archbishop  Whitgil't's 
monument,  now  in  the  south  aisle  of  Croydon  Parish  Church.    It  is 
correctly  given  in  Garrow's  History  of  Croydon  (1818),  p.  286.  Clive, 
p.  174,  who  only  (mi8)quote8  the  second  line,  gives  it  as  : 

Propicsis  Camhris,  quo  nunquam  acceptior  ulla. 
Proprtes«s  meant '  Vice-President,'  as  Prxses  did  '  President.' — Ed. 
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To  Sir  Henry  Sidaej  we  owe  Powel's  edition  of  Hnm- 

plirey  Lloyd's  Historie  of  Cambria,  printed  in  London  in 

158  k' 

Sir  Henry  Sidney's  presidency  brintjs  us  to  the  date  of 
Oerard's  discourse,  which  was  sent  to  WalsiDgham,  as 
aboye  stated,  on  the  20th  January,  1575.  From  the  de- 
termination of  his  office  by  death  in  1586^  to  1689,  when  the 
office  itself  was  aboliahed,  ten  Lorda-Preaident  presided 
over  the  Court,  inolnding  amongst  them  Lord  Bridgwater, 
whose  presidency  is  chiefly  runKukable  from  the  fact  that 
during  its  continuance  Miltou's  '  .iiiiak  of  Comas''  was 
tirst  performed  at  Ludlow  Castle  (in  1631).  The  junior 
members  of  the  President's  family  took  parts  in  the  re- 
presentation I  and  the  idea  of  writing  the  Mask  had  been 
enggeeted  to  Milton  by  an  adyentnie  of  one  of  them.  I  do 
not,  howerer,  intend  at  present  to  say  more  about  these 
successors  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  as  they  belong  to  a  period 
later  than  that  with  which  this  paper  is  concerned. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  establishment  by 
Henzy  VII.  of  the  Council  as  a  fixed  institution  that  it 
sncoeeded  in  bringing  the  people  within  its  jarisdiction  to 
respect  the  laws*  When  it  commenced  its  operations  the 
-district  in  question  was,  and  had  been  ever  since  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  in  just  as  complete  a  condition  of  lawlessness 
as  if  it  had  been  at  perpetual  war  with  England;  and  this 
is  nowhere  better  evidenced  than  by  the  preambles  of  the 
Statutes  passed^  from  time  to  time,  as  new  occasion  arose, 
during  that  period.  The  task  of  bringing  it  into  a  state  of 
order  was  one  requiring  a  wise,  energetic,  and  determined 
President  and  Conncil.  From  the  list  of  Presidents  above 
given  it  will  appear  that,  so  far  as  that  office  was  con* 

*  The  work  is  dedioated  to  his  son.  Sir  PUlip  Sidney.  Sse 
note  1  on  p.  16,  abofs^  on  the  ichttions  (a)  of  Lloyd's  mnk  to 
Powel's,  (h)  of  Fowel's  work  to  Wyimo's. 
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oftfo  WM  takdn  st  Isssfc  to  fill  it  wil2i  inoii  of  learnmg. 
From  Gerard  we  learn        the  PresidentB  were  assisted 

upon  the  Council  "with  greate  learned  persons,  and  owto 
"  of  those  Englishe  Counties  [adjoining  Wales  ']  diuerse 
"  gcnt(lomen)^  although  not  learned  yett  of  good  caUinge 
*'  and  estimacion  ia  theire  Ooontrey.^' 

Bnt  none  of  these  seem  to  haye  snooeeded  in  offecting 
any  great  improrement  in  the  oondition  of  the  oonntiy 
untQ  Bishop  Lee  beoame  President.  As  appears  above^  he 
entered  upon  the  office  in  the  spriug  of  the  year  1534  and 
continued  therein  till  his  death  in  January,  1513. 

We  know  very  little,  in  fact  practically  nothing,  of  the 
work  of  the  Court  during  the  time  of  his  predecessors, 
except  that  it  failed  to  effect  the  improyement  in  the 
country  which  its  establishment  was  intended  to  bring 
abont  Thonghi  as  appears  aboye,*  ''they  had  aathoiilgr 
by  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  special  gaol 
delivery  throughout  Wales  and  in  tliose  English  counties 
adjoining,"  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  avail  them- 
eelves  oi  this  authority  to  go  often  into  Wales.  This  at  any 
rate  seems  the  condosion  to  be  drawn  both  from  the  point 
made  by  Gerard  that  the  policy  of  the  Ooiuual  in  Bishop 
Lee's  time  was  not  to  haye  a  fixed  place  of  abode^  and  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  references  in  Lee's  letters  to  the 
visits  of  former  Presidents  to  the  wild  country  into  whidfci 
he  was  venturing  at  the  time  they  were  written.  There 
are,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  thera  pas5?ages  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  geuerally  considered  a  work  of  danger 
for  the  Council  to  attempt  to  ezecnte  its  authority  in 
Wales  itself  at  the  time  he  made  his  first  circuit  in  that 
country,*   But  whateyer  may  be  the  facts  with  regard  to 

*  See  pp.  IS,  19,  above.  The  eiiiaot  is  from  Qeraxd's  VixtL 
DiMomse,**  p.  6,  See  note  1,  on  p.  15,  abore. 
s  See  p.  18>  above.  *  See  p.  40,  below. 
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their  joaraeys  into  Wales  in  the  exercise  of  their  coxnmis- 
BiOD,  it  is  certain,  from  what  Gerard  says,  that  the  pre- 
decessors of  Bishop  Ijco  failed  to  reform  the  country  to 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  left  it  in  a  state  requiring  a 
reformer  of  exceptional  parts.  Bach  a  one  was  Rowland 
Lee^  of  whom  and  of  those  associated  with  him  Gerard  * 
thtts  speaks : 

"  Bowlande  Bashoppe  of  Gorentrie  and  Leechfeelde, 
called  Basshoppe  Bowlande  whoe  was  stowte  of  natare» 

*'  readie  witted,  roughe  in  speeche,  not  affable  to  anye  of 
"  the  Walshrie,  an  extremo  severe  ponisher  of  offendo's,  do- 
"  sirous  to  gayne  (as  he  did  in  deede)  credit  w*"*  the 
'*  kinge  and  comendacion  for  hia  service.  Sucho  one  as 
**  hadd  noe  neede  of  the  office  for  anye  wante  of  lyvinge^ 

for  hesides  the  kinges  allowance  he  spente  the  Berenne 
"  of  his  Bishoprick  in  that  service.  He  hadd  ioigned  to 
"hym  as  Justice  S'  Thomas  Englefeelde  a  Jastice  of  the 
"  comen  pleaz,  for  lerningo  aud  discreete  modeste  behaveor 
"  comparable  with  anie  in  the  llealme.    Suche  one  alsoe  as 

for  gaine  served  not,  for  besides  his  offices  above  he  hadd 
*'  a  knightes  Bevennes.  These  twoe  thus  ioigned^  assisted 
'*  with  diuerse  but  not  manioj  some  of  leminge,  some  gent 

of  calling  in  the  Englisshe  Conntees  as  the  Justice  of 

Northewales  Thomas  Bromeley/  Holte '  and  saohe  like 

*  Second  Disoonrsei  pp.  1-2. 

-  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  36  Henzy  VIII.  (1541r-o).  See  as 
to  him  the  note  in  Campbell's  Live9  of  the  Cluxncellors  (ed.  1845), 
vol.  ii.,  p.  115.  In  a  letter  abstracted  in  Gairdner's  Calendar  of  Letters 
and  FaperHy  ILenrii  I'lII.,  vol.  xii,,  part  ii.,  p.  274,  No.  770,  Bishop  Leo 
communicates  to  Cromwell  Mr.  Justice  Englefield's  death  on  Sept.  28, 
1537,  and  adds;  "The  juBticeakip  of  Cheater  and  i'iiut  is  in  the 
King's  gift ;  here  ia  Mr.  Bromley,  right  well  learned,  who  might  have 
it."  For  Sir  Geoxge  Bromley»  of  the  same  family,  a  later  Justioe  of 
North  Walfls,  aee  pp.  56  and  59,  below. 

*  A  "master  Holte is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Lee's  to  Orom* 
well  written  in  1584,  as  one  of  those  whom  he  wishee  to  have  in  a 
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*  in  the  bogjmiing  spent  their  hullo  lyiiiQ  in  travelHnge 
"  yerelie  eyth'  througho  Wales  or  a  great  pnrto  of  the  same, 
"  in  causes  towchinge  oivill  g^verDemeut,  and  by  that 
"  travell  knew6  the  peo|kUj  and  fonnde  theire  disposicion^ 
''fftvored  and  preferred  to  aaetoritie  and  ofiBoe  in  theire 
**  Contreys  snolie  bowe  tneane  of  lyvinge  soever  theye  were 
"as  theye  fonnde  diligente  and  wilUnge  to  terve  in  die-' 

**  coveriiigo  and  tryinge  owto  of  ofTeuces  and  offendo's. 
"Theye  likewi.se  defaced  and  discountenaunced  otheres  of 
howe  greate  caiiinge  and  possessions  soever  theye  were, 
"  beinge  of  contrarie  dispodcion.    This  stowte  busshoppes 
"deaUnge  and  the  terro'  that  the  yertae  of  leaminge 
"  workethe  in  the  sabieote  when  be  peroeiyeth  that  be  is 
"goyeraed  ynd'  a  lemed  Magistrate,  within  iij  or 
"  yeres  generallie  soe  terrefied  theyme,  as  the  verie  feare  of 
*' ponislKMnent  rather  then  the  desire  or  love  that  the 
*'  people   hadd    to   chaunge   theire   Walshrie  wroughte 
''tirste  in  theym  the  obedience  theye  nowe  bee  growen 
"  into.* 

*'Then  was  this  Counsell  and  theire  prooedinges  as 
''moche  feared  reyerenced  and  badd  in  estimacion 
''of  the  Walsbe  as  at  this  daye  the  Starre  chamV  of 

**  theiiglishc. 

"  Sythc'us  that  tyme  althoughe  there  hathe  not  puccTMled 
"  sache  stowte  traveliinge  Presidentes,  yett  ever  vntill  of 
late  tyme  theye  were  assisted  with  knowen  lemed  Jos- 

oertaia  commission.  See  Gairdner'e  Letters  and  Papert,  Henry  VIILp 
vol.  vii..  p.  201  (No.  758).  In  oj).  n't.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  103  (No.  302),  there 
is  also  calendared  a  letter  from  Lee  to  Cromwell  of  Sept*'ml>er  >tli, 
1635,  saying  that  in  the  matter  of  putting  down  the  woirfi  on  the 
Wye  he  ha«  appointed  Mr.  Holte  and  Sir  Edward  Crofie  (in  his 
own  inevitable  abeenoe  through  iUnees)  to  go  to  the  soene  of  opera- 
tions to  tee  that  his  orders  were  osnied  out.— Bb. 

>  See  the  Note  on  Bishop  Bowland  Lee^  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  artiole. 
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tioeg  as  Solyard^^  ConoBby^^  Hare/  Townshende,*  Pollardd/ 
andWoodes.*** 
As  Bishop  Lee  died  only  tbirty-two  years  before  the 

date  of  Gerard's  Disooorse,  his  reputation  and  that  of  his 
associates  and  tho  locollecfcion  of  the  work  tlioy  liad  done 
were  yet  fresh.  But  if  we  knew  nothing  more  of  him  and 
that  worlv  than  what  oan  be  gathered  fvom  hia  letters— of 
whioh  fortunately  a  namber  written  to  Thomas  Cromwell 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  aotive  performanoe  of  hia 
Presidential  dnties  haTe  been  presenred — we  should  form 
the  same  opinion  on  both  as  that  expressed  by  Gerard. 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  difficnlty  of  the  work 
eutrusted  to  him  to  accomplish,  tho  state  of  the  couutry 
comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  when  he 
entered  on  his  office  most  be  borne  in  mind.  The  regalities 
of  the  Lord  Marchers  had  not  yet  been  cat  down  by  statute. 
Thns  far  the  only  interference  with  their  judicial  authority 
had  been  the  appointment  by  Henry  VTI.— «wsuminnr  to  act 
by  virtue  oi  iiia  prerogative — of  this  Couucii ;  aad  up  till 

^  Sir  Wilham  Sulyard.  of  Eye  in  Suffolk,  was  appointed  Justice 
of  Chester  29  Henry  VIII.  (15:^7-8),  and  died  in  1540. 
^  Of  Cones  by  I  can  idnd  uothing. 

*  Sir  Nioholaa  Hare,  of  Stow  Bardolphin  Norfolk,  Speaker  of  the 
Hooee  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Hoary  YUL,  was  JCaiCer  of 
Bequests  and  Ohief  Jnetiee  of  Ohester.  Jn  the  reign  of  Qoeea 

Murj  he  was  one  of  the  Privy  Ooaocil,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  in 
1551  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  He  was  made  Joatioe  of 
Chester  32  ITenry  VIII.  (1540-1). 

•*  Sir  Eobert  Towuesend,  described  in  Clivo's  LuAloio,  p.  213,  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Council  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  and  Chester, 
was  appointed  37  lienry  Viii.  (1545-4}).  He  died  in  the  year  1581, 
and  was  bnried  in  the  chanoel  of  Ludlow  Oharob.  He  was  the 
tliird  eon  of  Sir  Boger  Towneeend  of  Baiohan  in  Norfolk. 

*  He  aleo  was  Jostiee  of  Oheeter,  and  was  appointed  sneh  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Qneen  Mary. 

*  He  was  appointed  Jnatioe  of  Chester  in  the  6th  year  of  Qneen 
Maiy  (16&7-8). 
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tliexi  that  interferenoe  loAd,  wHetheir  from  the  mcapacity  or 
lack  of  zeal  of  the  Presidents  and  those  who  assisted  them, 
or  from  the  position  and  power  of  those  with  whose 

authority  it  wah  inLeuded  to  interfere,  been  quiLe  inoffectual. 
One  of  the  earliest  documents  vvntten  by  Bishop  Lee 
alter  entering  upon  his  office  is  n  paper  sent  (during  the 
first  year  of  his  presidency,  1534-5)  to  Cromwell,  FortiDg 
forth  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Lordship  o£  Magor.^ 
It  is  a  remarkable  document,  and  psints  in  vivid  colours  a 
picture  of  the  social  conditions  that  prevailed  in  a  Lordship 
Marcher  of  the  time.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  this  was 
then  tlie  cu-diiiary  condition  of  all  these  Lordships ;  but  it 
is  extremely  likely  that  out  of  the  large  number  that  then 
existed  of  these,  as  it  were,  petty  independent  kingdoms 
without  extradition  treaties,  many  others  could  be  found 
whose  condition,  if  not  quite  so  bad,  was  sufficiently 
lamentable,^  We  learn  from  the  document  that  there  were 

'  It  does  not  seem  to  he  calendared,  however,  in  Brewer's  and 
G«irdn«r'B  *'  Letters  and  Papere,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Henry  VIII.,'' 
vols,  i.-xii.,  which  take  in  the  peri'  i  from  1509  to  1537,  the  Indt'-Vcs  of 
V'hich  have  heen  carefully  searched.  Wright,  wlio  [)riut.s  it,  says 
(Jf/.v/.  of  I.viU"i<\  }>.  :!R3)  that  it  is  '''  among  the  Cromwell  documents 
at  the  Kolls  lIouBe  "  (he  wrote  this  between  1811  and  1852).  If  it 
is  really  a  letter  from  Bishop  Lee,  it  probably  ie  among  the  State 
Papers  at  the  Record  Office  relating*  or  supposed  to  relate^  to  the 
yeara  following  1537t  no  calendars  of  whieh  have  yet  heen  issued 
except  vol.  xiii.,  Part  1,  for  the  first  half  of  153S,  which  13  unindezed. 
Keither  ^Ir.  Guirdner,  who  is  engaged  in  calendaring  these  papers, 
nor  the  officials  at  the  Kucord  Office,  are  able  to  trace  the  docament 
from  the  ineugro  description  given  bj  Wright. — Ed. 

'  This  state  of  things  was  legislated  against  in  the  same  year  by 
26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  6,  s.  11,  which  runs  us  follows  (folio  eJ.  of  the 
Statutes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  503)  :— 

"And  where  [ie.,  whereas]  heretofore  upon  dyvers  murders  rohheryes 
and  felonyes  perpetratyd  and  doonoi  as  well  within  the  Lordshippes 
aarehers  of  Wales  as  yn  other  places  of  Wales  withoate  the  same 
Lordshippes,  the  OiTenders  dyverec  lymaa  Oee  and  escape  frome  the 
same  Lordeshippe  or  other  place  where  sucUe  ofienoe  wasoommytted, 
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■st  that  time  living  uupuniahed,  under  the  protccuou  of  Sir 
Walter  Herbert,  five  malefactors  who  had  committed  wilful 
murder,  eighteen  who  had  committed  murder,'  ami  twenty 
thieyes  and  outlaws  who  had  oommitted  evexy  ysriety  of 
^nrune,  from  the  robbing  of  a  man  and  his  mother  and  pat- 
ting them    on  a  hotte  treyet  for  to  make  them  sehow 

and  hare  repayred  and  resorted  ynto  a  nothor  Lordshippe  marcher, 
and  there  by  the  ayde,  comfort,  and  favour  of  the  saide  Lorde  of  the 
same  Lordshippe  or  his  officer  or  ofycers  have  bene  abydyage  and 
resiaaate  [i.e.,  resident],  jruto  whicht)  IiorUeshippes  the  ^ame  Lordes 
naiofaenhaTtfanddooprsteiideaowtomeaiidprivjlege  that  none 
of  the  EjngM  Hjuuiiw  or  siibjwtM  may  entre  to  panne  approhendo 
and  attaoho  aojnidlie  oflbndor  thoreanto  repaTrel  as  is  aloresaid, 
tj  reason  •wtuBtot  tha  same  Ollendoars  wente  nnpunyshed  to  the 
anymacyon  and  enoonmgjnge  of  other  yll  [a/.,  evyll]  dyaposed 
people  ;  Tt  is  therofnro  enacted  liy  the  auctorytye  above  saide,  that 
everj  e  Oftycer  and  Ofi  vci  rs  and  their  deputyos,  upon  commanndement 
gyven  by  the  CommyBsiouers  or  Councell  of  the  Marches  for  the 
tytue  beynge,  shall  brynge  seade  or  delyver  everye  suche  Offender 
to  the  OSyoer  o£  the  Lordshippe  marcher  or  other  place  where  any 
anobe  offonoe  Is  or  sfaalhe  ootnmjttsd  or  done,  upon  the  mum  and 
hondeo  ot  the  said  Lordsthippest  or  to  the  said  OommTsswnsn  or 
'Oonnsayle  aocoxdynge  as  to  tbe  said  Olfyoers  by  thsfya  ihalbe 
•oommanndyd,  under  psjne  of  40  ponndes,"  etc. — Ed. 

'  As  Bishop  Lee  uses  the  two  expressions  "  murder  "  and  **  wilful 
murder,"  it  would  «eem  as  if  the  former  expression  was  used  by  him 
to  describe  something  different  from  the  latter,  probably  a  case  of 
manslanghter  just  slightly  removed  from  "  wilful  murder.** 

^  Probably  a  Welsh  trjfbedd  is  meaut.  (See  Oweu's  Pembrokeahiref 
p.  VU,  note  9.) 

Some  of  these  48  malefaetors  are  mentioned  in  No.  262  of 
vdL  z.  of  Oairdner's  Cdtemdar,  for  tbe  year  1S36  (pp.  91-2)^  in  the 
abstract  of  a  *  BiUe  de  forisfaotaris  [fofftits]  in  Walliat'  relating 
entirely  to  Southern  Monmouthshire.   The  wilful  murderer  who  heads 

Bishop  Lee's  list,  Thomas  Herbert  the  elder,  is  there  said  to  have 
been  outlawed  and  proclaimed  a  '  rebelion,' and  is  fined  in  100/.  ;  the 
rc«t  in  smaller  sums.  It  is  to  l>e  noted  that  tliough  all  the  South 
Monmouthiihire  Lordshipii  mentioned  in  this  docutueut  are  there 
described  as  being  "in  the  King's  or  "in  the  Queen's  hands,"  it  is 
specially  said  that  in  the  "Lordship  of  Hagor  .  •  .  the  King  has  no 
rent  hot  tfaeiojalty which  droamsfcanoe  perhaps  acooants  lor  its 
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to  wMch  offence  one  **  Sir  David,  a  priest/'  who  at  least 
shonld  liave  known  better,  was  a  partT-^  a  robbery  of 

the  Cathedral  of  Llandaff  perpetrated  by  Mjles  ^lathew/ 
a  fi*iend  of  8ir  Walter's,  ami  other  unknown  persons. 

What  precise  return  these  criaiiuals  made  to  Sir  Walter 
Herbert  for  his  protection  does  not  appear;  bat  the  relation- 
ship between  them  and  him  wasdoabtlesa  profitable  to  him^ 
and  reveals  a  state  of  things  prevalent  enough  under  the 
old  Welsh  Laws.  Those  Laws  make  known  to  ns  a  class 
of  men  called  alltuds  "  (alliudion),  which  word  in  the 
Latin  versions  of  the  Laws  is  rendered  '^emlea/*  Whether 
these  were  entirely  composed  of  men  who  had  actaally  tied 
from  another  eantref  or  eren  another  oommote^  or  whether 
they  inolnded  one  or  more  other  classes,  sneh  as  descend- 
ants of  exiles,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  discnss.  It  is 
enougli  to  know  that  many  of  them  were  of  the  first  class^ 
exiles  who,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  crime,  had  fled 
from  the  jurisdiction  where  their  offence  was  committed  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Commote,  who  nndertook,  as  their  new  Lord,  to  nrow  and 
defend  them,  and  were  thence  called  in  early  Latin  doea- 
ments  oBmcani,**  By  the  Welsh  they  were  called  gwyr 
ardddw,  that  is   men  of  avowal,"  and,  by  a  conraption  of 

booonuag  the  Aliatia  of  the  ooantrj  roQnd.  Psriioiilan 

one  o(  tha  murders  (that  committed  by  "John  Sisillt,  Walter 
Herbert's  servant,  in  the  town  of  Newport  "),  and  the  distarbaooM 
whif'li  it  le  i  to  betwoRn  William  nnd  Walter  TTerl  .^rt  and  George  ap 
Morgan,  will  bo  found  in  O&irdwv' s  CchnfJar,  vol.vi..  No.  1656,  p. 670, 
in  an  abstract  of  a  statement  furnished  in  ir>:{;i  by  Sir  Wm.  Morgan, 
one  oi  the  Committsioueni  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  to  Cromwell,  in 
corroboration  of  ontua  ehargea  hud  against  Walter  Herbert  in  the 
Star  Chamber.  For  the  overbearing  tyranny  ol  the  Herberta  in 
Gweat,  see  that  atatement,  and  aleo  a  letter  of  one  WilHam  Owen 
to  Cromwell,  abstracted  in  the  eame  Calendar  for  1587,  vol.  xii., 
part  ii^  p.  479,  No.  in33.-En. 
*  One  of  the  Mathewa  of  LlandaS  ?  See  pp.  42-3,  below. 
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the  Welsh,  "  Artbelraen  "  in  Eusrlish.  The  custom  or  law 
seems  to  have  been  in  operation  in  manj  Lordships,  not 
only  where  these  had  been,  before  they  were  converted 
into  Lordships  Marcher,  ancient  commotes  like  those  of 
Bromfield  and  Yale,  bnt  in  manors  that  had  never  been 
commotes. 

The  old  Welsh  law  upon  the  subject  was  to  this  effect : 
If  a  man  were  taken  with  stolen  goods  in  his  hands  or  on 
his  back  or  thrown  down  close  to  biiu,  iu  each  of  these 
three  cases  he  was  obliged  to  produce  a  lawful  vouchee  (by 

lawful "  being  meant  such  a  one  as  was  permitted  by  the 
laws  to  Tonch  in  such  cases)  to  remove  from  himself  the 
implication  of  gailt.*  And  the  following  explanation  of 
the  word  "Arthel**  is  enven  in  Blount's  Law  Dictionary^ 
ed.  1717.  "Akthei.  Au.  -I<)  H.  cap.  6:"  *aud  that 
no  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter,  at  any  time,  cast  any 
thing  into  the*  court  within  Wales,  or  the  Lordships 
Marches  *  of  the  same,  by  the  mean  or  name  of  an  Arthel, 
hj  reason  whereof  the  court  may  be  letted,  disturbed 
or  discontinoed  for  that  time,  upon  pain  of,  &e,')  is 
a  British  word,  and  is  more  truly  written  Arddelto,  which 
the  South  Welshmen  write  Ardhel,  and  signifies  (according 
to  Dr.  Davis's'  Dictionary)  Astipulari,  Asserere,  Tiudicare  ; 
Assertio,  Vindicatio;  Angl.  Avouch.  Example:  *0  delir 
Dyn,  a'i  ledrad  yu  ei  law,  rhaid  iddo  geisio  Arddelw 

*  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  foUowiug  :  "  Caffel  lletrat 
yn,  Haw  dyn,  neu  arygetiyn,  neu  gwedy  y  rwrw  yr  llawr ;  am  bop  un 
or  tri  hynuy  reit  yw  yr  dya  keissaw  ardelw  kyareithawl  y  vwrw 
ywrthau  y  llstFat.'*— Aneurin  Owen's  Ancwnt  Lam  and  InaHtuUt  <^ 
Waki,  1841,  8vo  ed.,  i.  612  (of.  ii.  78). 

*  Section  5.   The  '  pain  '  was  one  year's  imprisonment. 

^  The  original  Statute  has  '  yn  to  any/  not '  into  the*'  See  the 
folio  ed.  of  the  Statutes  (1817),  vol.  iti.,  p.  501. 

*  The  original  has  '  or  in  the  Lordshippes  marchers.* 

'  Dr.  John  Davies  of  Mallwyd,  B.y.  Arddeiw  ;K\vho  Vkdds  As tijiul alio 
before  Assertio,  has  Avov:che,  not  Avouch,  and  ladrad,  not  ledrad. 
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cyfreithlon,  i  fwrw  ei  ledrad  oddiwrtho,'  i.e.,  If  a  man  be 
taken  ■with  stolen  goods  in  his  Hands,  he  must  be  allowed 
a  lawful  Arddeiw  (Vouchee)  to  clear  hioi  of  the  Felon v  : 
Which  is  part  of  the  law  of  Howel  Dda ;  but  probably  was 
so  aboBed  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  Time,  by  the  Delay  or 
Exemption  of  Felons  and  other  Oriminals  from  Justice, 
that  Provision  by  this  Statute  was  made  against  it.  Ao- 
rsor^mg  to  the  Laws  of  Howel  Bda,  every  Tenant  holding 
of  any  other  than  of  the  rnaco  or  Lord  of  the  Fee,  paid 
a  Fiue  jjw  defensione  Megia,  which  was  called  Arian 
Ardheir ' 

There  is  much  interesting  matter  relating  to  these  ad> 
Tocarii''  and  their  condition  both  in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon 
and  (more  particularly)  in  the  document  termed  Tho  Extent 
ofBromfiM  and  Tah,  where  it  is  said :  " . . .  et  Baglottus 
AdyocarisD  de  Bromfielde  et  Yale,  cujas  officium  est  adven- 
tivos  et  forensicos  homines  qui  sponte,  vel  alia  quacuuque 
occasioue  (except,  pro  seductione  Regni),  in  advocariam 
Pomini  devenire  voinorint  et  manere,  dammodo  fuerint 
bones  conyersationis  et  gesturse  erga  dominum  Gomitem  et 
tenentes,  redpere  pro  reddit.  B'no  annaatim  solvend.^ 
pront  concordare  poterint  cnm  eisdem  in  forma  oonsneta ; 
et  hnjnsmodi  sic  recept.  Senescall.  de  Ooria  in  Gnriam 
presentar.  et  rotulare ;  eosquo  et  alios  ejufedum  tLiiur, 
Tiianutenere  et  defendere  secundum  legem  et  consuetn- 
dinem  patritis  in  onmibns  caosis  in  cor.  D'ni  ad  seotaoi 

*  The  word  .irti<folw  it  thve  defined  in  ICoies  Williamft*  OloBsarj  to 
Wotton'e  Lege*  WaUim  (1790) :  **  Yendicare  rem,  qnam  qnis  injnna 
Tel  casu  ablatam  vel  amissam  qaeritnr.  In  hisoe  Legibns  ponitar 
pro  Vindiciis,  vel  TestimomiB,  Exceptionibns  vel  Defennonibas 
quibuslibct,  qnibiu  in  CaiiBiae  probandis  Actor  ant  Bens  nti  poesit 
vel  v(<Ht."— Bd. 

'  8ee  the  Index  Reriim,  s.v.  Aili-ocar,  kc.  See  also  the  Insj>oximu8 
Charter  of  Henry  VIII.  (March  4, 1010)  given  in  Rowlands  Varocli  itd 
jintiquities,  and  printed  in  Arch.  Camb.  I.  ii.  2U2-6,  and  the  trans* 
lation  sIone«  taken  thence^  in  Lloyd's  Powye  Fadog,  i.,  397-8. 
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pertinentem  quarumcunqne  (f)  forincise  mot.  sea  movend.,  at 
p'd'  ^  tenentes  advooar'  TemiB  qaos  hajaamodi  aeofe.  tondatar 
stare  Toliiennt  reet,  in  Gar.  lyni, ;  sinaatem  infra  diem  et 
annmn  daplioabnnt  adrocar'  saam  et  laoient  emendam  d'no 
et  tenentibofl  sais  ibidem  de  omnibus  tinde  sentiant  ee 
gruvatos,  sceuudum  quod  Car'  d*ni  consideraverit  miiu 
tempus  predict."* 

E^'tiirning  to  Bishop  Lee's  labours,  we  find  him  slatmg 
in  a  letter'  to  Cromwell  dated  the  9th  of  KoTember,  1535(f), 
that  he  had  spent  a  large  sam  of  money  in  repairiag 
Lndlow  oastle^  and  lamenting  that  be  oonld  not  get  this 
repaid  him  bj  Sir  Edward  Crofte,  the Beoey voor  of  the 
Brledome  of  the  uiaiches,  or  the  auditor,"  Mr.  Turner, 
"So  that  before  God  (he  says)  I  aai  compelled  to  borowe 
and  paye  the  sajde  money  [nearly  t>O^.J  of  myne  owne ; 

1  Predteti. 

'  See  Clark's  Carta  ei  alia  Munimenta  de  Glamorgan^  vol.  i.  p.  240  ; 
where  the  King's  Minister,  John  Giffard,  in  his  account  of  the 
I  osKcssions  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hsinnockbnrn, 
V  liich  account  wiis  returned  in  18 It),  returns  nothing  by  way  of  rent 
from  tliiei  source  from  the  Manor  of  Neath  because  strangers  had 
fied  thaiffirom  in  ooaaeqiMiuM  of  the  riaing  of  Llewdyn  Bm  just 
before.  "  De  leddifa  adTocaoionia  nichil  per  idem  tempoe  [April  to 
8ep.,  1816]  quia  qnidam  eztranei  Teeeuemnt  de  patria  causa  goenre 
predicte." 

*  This  letter  is  by  mistake  twice  calendared  by  Mr.  Gairdner  (who 

has  omitted  to  notify  the  fact  or  to  give  any  cross  reference)  in  his 
*•  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Henry  VIIL, '  viz.,  in 
vol.  vii..  No.  14u9  (pp.  533-4),  and  in  vol.  ix..  No.  793  d'p.  2G7-H), 
under  November  9,  1034,  and  November  y,  10;;.:>,  respectively.  It  is 
prioted  by  Wright  in  his  Eutorjf  of  Ludlow,  p.  378.  The  original 
letter  (at  the  Beoofd  Offioe)  is  ao«r  boand,  as  is  also  the  one 
mentioned  in  note  1  em  p.  39,  below,  in  the  volnme  eoateioing 
'  letters  and  Papers,  Henry  Tin.,  tii.  Nop.  1388.1596."  It 
shonld  be  ezplam^  that  the  dates  given  in  Bishop  Lee's  letters 
are  only  days  of  the  month,  so  that  the  year  in  which  each 
letter  was  written  can  only  be  ix^erred,  and  often  has  to  be  guessed. 
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wherinif  I  hane  not  yonr  helpe  I  am  att  no  lytle  affcerdele." 
In  the  same  letter  lie  thus  characteristio^y  refers  to  his 
laboQTs  in  conDection  wiUi  tbe  Oonncil:  ''I  tmste  my 
lorde  of  Northfolke  tvUI  reporte  our  diligence  here  with 
whoose  grace  I  commnned  at  large  and  tolde  his  grace  all 
that  I  wrote  to  jou  off  coucernyng  theves  in  thiese  parties. 
And  att  that  tyme  Geffrey  Hurley  putt  vpp  his  supplicacion 
to  his  grace>  who  called  Mr.  Englefild  and  me  and  bade 
YB  if  he  were  a  thief  that  he  shulde  be  hangid^  which  U  not 
orUike,  if  grace  come  notffirtm  y(m/** 

'  I.e.,  disadvantage.  The  £100  referred  to  in  that  letter  (as  boitig 
required  for  all  tbe  repairs  needed,  both  those  done  and  those  yet  to  be 
done)  was  apparently  soon  afterwards  paid  to  the  Bishop ;  for  among 
the  State  Papers  for  1536  we  find  :  (1)  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  war- 
rant to  Sir  E.  Oroft  to  pay  to  Bishop  Lee  "  £100  ffor  and  towardes 
the  xeparaetons  of  the  kingefCaetell  of  Lndlowe,"  dated  July  28,2[7] 
Henry  YIII.  (1S85),  and  (2)  annexed  thereto,  a  copy  of  the  Bishop's 
actual  receipt  for  the  same  £100  from  Sir  E.  Croft  by  virtue 
of  the  warrant.   This  receipt  is  dated  Jan.  30, 27  Henry  Y III.  (1 536). 

This  document  is  calendared  by  Gairdner  in  vol.  x..  p  71.  No.  211  ; 
the  year-date  borne  by  the  receipt  leads  one  to  think  that  the  letter 
under  quotation  was  written  in  the  preceding  November,  not  tbe 
preceding  November  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  rrferred  to  Bishop  Lee  adds  in  his  own 
hand  and  orthography:  "it  whae  tyme  thyes  Beparacions  were 
doyne  for  I  promisse  yon  it  whold  a  cost  the  hyngts  grace  fyno 
hnndreth  of  hys  ponndes  w*  jn  short  tyme  or  el1e«  all  a  goyne  to 
nowght  where  jn  1  trust  I  have  doyne  my  part  as  zee  shall  by  other 
that  haQ(e)  ^^vyne  and  viewed  (?)  the  i?auu'."— Ed. 

'  The  lett>  r  proceeds  thns :  "  T  praye  you  commeiide  Mrtster 
Englefild  in  his  ■v^eil  doing  here  and  Corage  him  to  Rej-ayre  hetiier 
incoutyneutly  after  Christemas.  For  I  perseyve  that  then  Mr. 
Yemon  muste  be  absent."  Sir  Thomas  Englefield,  mentioned  at 
p.  22,  above,  is  referred  to ;  see  the  Bishop's  letter  to  Henry  yilli* 
dated  6  November>  1535  (tt  is  calendared  under  1584;  see 
Oalendar,  vol.  vii.,  p.  529,  No.  1898)  bound  in  the  same  IfS* 
Tolnme  as  Nos.  M^O  and  1571,  where  he  writes:  "I  hane  with 
the  ffaithfuU  and  diligent  assistance  di.^cretc  and  circumspecte 
policye  of  your  gracis  seruaunt  Sir  Thomas  Englefyld  brought  the 
parties  [i.e.,  parts]  a^onte  ShrowisLnry  into  a  reasonable  staye 
touching  sttche  robor}'eB  and  other  malefactes  as  were  ther  vsed. 
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In  another  letter  ^  written  to  Cromwell  from  Ludlow  on 

-  .  .  Humbly  beaeching  your  highues  at  siiche  tyrae  as  your  gra  is 
>;iide  seruaunt  shall  atteude  of  yonr  highnes  to  geve  to  him  for  his 
payues  here  taken  tliankes,  who  is  after  my  simple  witte  Ifor  the 
oidre  of  thies  parties  in  his  knowlege  right  singnler  and  therfore  of 
Ilia  Betonme  I  am  right  detirons.  Ffor  syns  bw  departing  ffrom  the 
Mavehes  which  ia  sii  dayea  paate,  the  bvayAea  here  hath  bjn  greate, 
and  of  likelihoda  after  Ohriatnaae  ia  likely  to  be  more,  and  aa  I 
suppose  the  saide  Master  Englefyld  wilbe  lothe  to  retonrne  into 
thies  parties  this  winter,  onlesse  it  be  by  your  graces  commannde- 
ment,"  &c.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the  Bishop  writed  to 
Cromwell :  "  And  that  it  wokle  please  you  to  encorage  Mr.  Eugle- 
filde  by  yonr  gooue  wourdes  ;iml  him  to  commaunde  in  the  kioges 
name  to  retouxne  shortely  after  Christemas  I  praye  you  not  to 
Sujld*"  (Boand  in  the  same  Tolnme,  See  Oc^endinr,  vii,  542«  No. 
1443.)  The  Biahop'a  request  was  granted,  as  may  be  seen  horn 
hia  leibter  written  to  Cromwell  from  Lndlow  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1536,  where  he  says,  "  I .  .  .  thanke  yon  for  sending  of  Mr.  Engle* 
fylde  to  me  who  is  here  and  doth  bis  parte  nowo  at  this  tyme  and  I 
assTire  yon  here  is  goode  rnle  as  yet,  and  1  suppose  neuer  go  goode, 
£Eor  ooue  cowe  kepith  a  uother  which  was  not  in  onr  dayea  to  fore,"  &c. 
He  characteristically  says  in  the  same  letter  :  "  Although  the  theves 
haue  hangid  me  by  imagiuacion,  yet  I  trubtcjtu  be  even  with  them 
shortely  in  very  dede  !  "  This  letter  is  abstracted  in  the  Calendar , 
▼ol.  z.,  p.  43t  No.  129.  See  also  the  same  Oahndar,  voL  zii.,  part  ii., 
p.  274,  No.  770,  where  Bishop  Lee  writes  to  Cromwell  of  Mr.  Jnstioe 
Englefilde's  death  at  Bridgnorth,  on  September  28, 1537.  and  p.  312^ 
No.  896,  where  he  says  that  "  \yelshmen  of  the  evil  sort  say  one 
devil  is  gone,  meaning  Mr.  Euglefild,  dec,  and  the  writer  is  the 
other."  The  distnrbances  of  the  "  parts  about  Shrewsbury,"  referred 
to  above,  may  be  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  first  letter  of 
Binhup  Lee's  referring  to  Wales,  calendared  by  Gairdner  (as  having 
been  written  on  July  3,  1534),  in  vol.  vii..  No.  940,  in  the  foUowiog 
words.  The  whole  letter  is  in  Bishop  Lee^s  own  hand  and  ortho- 
graphy and  hard  to  read : 

"  The  Walaemen  above  Sehrojabury  be  yerny  beay  and  aa  I  am 
jnformeyd  doo  bryne  [i.e.  burn]  diueres  howsea  and  doo  grett 
dis8pele8[nre]  whiche  can  not  be  with  owte  theeonaeute  of  Sum  hedes 
whose  hedes  if  T  may  kne'^e  justly  the  trenpes  [?  truth]  I  shall 
make  ake  and  folew  your  preoeptes  nut  thayreof  to  fayle  god 
beyiog  my  gnod  lorde." 

'  See  Guirdner's  Calendar,  vol.  vii.  (loo  J-),  No.  lt/71  (p.  oHij,  for 
this  letter. 
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the  26th  of  December,  1535,'  (?)  he  writes  :-.  .  .  "  Andffarther 
advertising  you  that  I  have  bene  [that  is,  since  writing  his- 
last  letter]  in  Wales  at  Presteyne  where  I  was  right 
hartely  welcomed  with  all  the  honest  of  that  parties,'  as  Sir 
James  Baskerrile  and  many  other  without  any  spearee  or 
other  ffasshion  as  heretofore  hath  ben  md  *  as  at  large 
this  berer  shall  enfourme  yon.  Which  Jonmey  was  thought 
moche  daangeronse  to  some ;  bnt  God  willing  I  entende 
after  Easter  to  lye  oone  moneth  at  Presteyne  even  emong 
the  thickest  of  the  theves  to  doo  my  Master  such  service 
as  the  strongest  of  them  all  shalbe  affray ed  to  doo  as  to- 
fore  Gtod  willing.  And  ffrom  thens  to  Herforde,  Mon* 
moath  and  Chepstowe,  or  this  Sommer  which  wilbe  costely«. 
Wlierfore  if  the  Einges  highnes  will  hane  this  Conntrey 
refonrmed,  which  is  nygh  at  a  poynte,  his  grace  may  not 
stick  to  spende  oone  hundreth  poundes  more  or  lesse  ftor 
the  same." 

On  the  19th  of  the  next  month  (January  19th,  ]5oG)  he 
and  Mr.  Jnstioe  Englefield  write  to  Cromwell  a  joint  letter^ 

>  The  date  givea  by  Gairdner  is  163i;  hot  we  have  Tentnied^ 
with  some  hesitation,  to  aeemne  from  internal  evidence  that  the 
letters  oitedj  whieh  are  ealendared  by  Gairdner  in  vols.  yii.-x.,  form 
a  continnons  series,  and  were  all  written  in  the  winter  of  1&36-6. 
See  pi».  37-0,  above,  and  note  1  on  p.  43,  below. 

-  Of  those  parts. 

«  The  Act  26  Henry  VIII.  (15.^4-5).  o.  6,  s.  3  (s.  4  in  the  8vo  ©3.. 
of  the  Statutes,  1763),  bad  forbidden,  under  variouB  penalties,  the 
bringing  or  carrying  of  weapons,  withio  Walee  ortheMordieBi  to  any 
8eBBi<mB  or  Court,  or  within  two  milee  thereof,  or  to  any  toira^ 
ehnreh,  Uax,  or  market  or  other  ooDgiegation,  '*  excepte  yt  be  upon 
a  hate  [ie.,  a  hoot  or  hue]  or  outorie  made  of  any  felonye  robberie 
done  or  perpetrated,"  or  in  the  highways,  without  special  command- 
ment or  licence.  Bishop  Boland  Lee,  in  his  letter  to  Cromwell  o£ 
February  11th,  1535,  !ipi»arently  asks  the  latter  for  such  a  licence 
ivhen  be  says,  "Let  Mr.  Knglefi«'ld  have  a  j'lncnrd  [see  p.  42,. 
below]  for  a  croBsbow.'  (Gairdner^s  Calendar,  vol.  viii.,  p.  75^ 
No.  195). 

*  See  Oairdner*8  Calondar,  toL  x.,  Ko.  130  (p.  43). 
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(see  Appendix,  where  the  letter  is  printed  at  length),  re- 
counting with  a  considerable  fnnuunt  of  apparent  relish  how 
ihej  had  received  at  Ludlow,  Urst,  a  batch  consisting  of 
two  outlaws  and  a  murderer,  the  former  of  whom  they  had 
**  sent  to  their  fcriall  acoording  to  Jnatioo  which  to  morowo 
they  shall  reoejre  (Ood  pardon  their  sowlea)/'  and  two 
dajs  after  another  batch  of  four  outlaws  '*ae  greate  or 
greater''  than  the  otlier  two:  *•  Whereof  iij  were  on  liffe, 
and  oone  slayne,  brought  in  a  sacke  trussed  uppon  a  horse, 
whom  we  haae  cawsed  to  be  hanged  nppon  the  galowes 
here  for  a  eigne.  Wolde  God  je  had  seen  the  ffaaahion 
therof  1  **  It  chanced  to  be  market  day  at  Lndlow,  and 
thna  as  many  as  900  people  followed  to  see  the  thief  being 
carried  in  the  sack,  ''tbe  maner  wberof  had  not  been  seen 
heretofore."  These  people  no  donbt  carried  to  the  remote 
villages  whence  some  of  them  had  come  to  market  a  lively 
account  of  the  day's  doings  ;  and  the  news  must  have 
spread  with  which  such  news  is  wont  to  spread  in  wild 
conntries.  The  effect  produced  was  suoh  that  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  Bishop  and  Justice  were  able  to  affirm 
that  all  the  thieves  in  Wales  were  quaking  for  fear; 
that  there  was  only  one  ontlaw  of  note  left,  and  bim 
they  expected  to  catch  soon.  In  fact,  thiugs  had  be- 
cume  .su  much  improved  in  Wales  that  one  thief  took 
auotiierj^  and  cattle  were  no  longer  stolen — a  remMrkable 
improTement,  and  one  which  says  mneli  for  the  activity, 
firmness,  and  ability  of  the  President  and  those  who  assisted 
bim,  eepeciaHy  as  it  had  been  entirely  brought  abont  in  two> 
or  three  years. 

On  his  summer  circuit  in  BreconBhire,  in  the  June  of  tho 
year  1536,  he  got  news  that  "  abowte  Arusteleye '  be 

'  Arwyatli,  in  Montgomeryshire.  It  included  the  parisheti  of 
Llanidloes,  Carno,  Trefeglwys,  Llangurig,  Llandinam,  and  Llaa- 
wnaog.  In  the  Oalsndar  tiie  asae  k  misprinted  Afmlefejf, 
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g-athered  together  a  certeu  cluster  or  company  of  theues  and 
murderers."  This  caused  him  to  alter  the  order  of  his  circuit 
and  to  return  to  Hereford  and  Ludlow  lo  put  down  these 
persons.  In  his  letter'  to  Cromwell  (dated  Monmouth, 
2l8t  Jane,  1536),  ia  which  be  mentions  these  things,  he 
mentions  also  the  fact  that  one  George  Mathewe,*  gentleman 
of  South  Walesj  had  obtauied  a  placarde  or  license,' 

*  See  Gaiidner's  Letters  and  Papera*  Foreign  and  Domestio. 
Henry  Yin.,"  voL  x.  <1536)»  No.  1178  (p.  491),  where  this  letter  it 
calendared. 

'  He  was  proLably  one  of  the  Glamorgansliiro  family  of  that  name. 
Tear  af  ter  year  in  the  I'loa  Rolls  of  the  Great  Sessious  of  Glamorgan 
occnr  the  names  of  different  members  of  that  family,  now  litigating 
with  a  straager,  now  with  one  another,  and  in  some  instances  charged 
with  criminal  ofl'ences,  such  ai»  killing  with  a  dagger,  etc.  Sir  George 
JCathew  of  Sodyr  (d.  1557)  had  a  son  George ;  see  Clark's  Qeneo' 
login  of  Qlamorgan,  pp.  10-11.  Cf.  note  1  on  p.  84*  above. 

*  This  licence  is  ss  follows 

Henry  the  Bight,  hj  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Englande  and  of 
Frannce,  Defensor  of  the  Faythe  and  lorde  of  Irlonde,  and  in  erthe 
the  supreme  hed  of  the  chnrche  of  Englande.  To  all  maner  our 
olficerH,  mynyst^rs  and  subiectes,  of  what  estate,  degree,  or  condicion 
BO  euer  they  be,  tliese  lettres  hering  or  seing,  greting.  We  lett  you 
wite  that  we  of  uur  especiall  grace  haue  licencetl,  and  by  these 
presentee  doo  license,  onr  trnstj  and  welheloved  snbiecte 
Oeorge  Matbewe  esqnyer,  to  reasorte  and  goo  dnryng  the  space 
of  three  jeree  neacte  ensnyng  the  date  hereof,  from  tjme  to  tyme,  in 
all  places  within  Wales,  and  to  aske  and  demannde  sncbe  thinges  as 
his  kynsfolkes,  alies  lin  1  other  his  iTieudes  and  neighbours  will  ffrely 
of  their  goode  myndes  Ueparte  •  with  him  l-y  waye  of  Commortha 
towardes  his  releiff,  any  atatnte,  ordinaunce,  or  other  thing  made  to 
the  contrary  liereof  notAv it  hstonding.  Wherfore  we  well  and  com- 
maunde  you  and  enery  uf  you  not  only  to  permytt  and  «uiler  our 
saide  subiecte  to  vise  and  euioye  thu  hole  eUecte  of  this  our  licence, 
but  also  to  ayde  and  assiste  him  in  the  dne  neencion  of  the  same  at 
all  seasons,  as  je  entende  to  please  ts  and  woU  ad?oide  the  contrary. 
Yeven  nnder  onr  Signet  at  onr  Manoor  of  Grenswiche  the  zzj**  days 
•off  February,  the  xxvif*  year  of  onr  reigne.'* 

*  I.e.,  share ;  cf.  the  French  dtjjartir^  *  to  distribute,  divide.' 
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<3ated  February  21,  27th  Henry  VTIT.  (1586),  authorizing 
him  to  act  contrary  to  the  statute  relating  to  "  Commortha 
And  other  exaccions/'  which  license  the  Bishop  considered 
would  be  worth  a  thmuand  marks  to  him.^  The  Bishop 
sought  to  know  what  he  was  to  do  with  regard  to  this 
personage,  a  snperior  sort  of  Edie  Oohiltree^  acting  in 
defiance  of  the  Statute,  under  colour  of  a  licence  from 
the  King.'    I  have  uot  been  ablo  to  find  out  whal  was 

'  Bishop  Lota's  actual  wonla  are:  "Farthermore  ye  shall  vudre- 
8ton(le  that  whoro  [i.e.,  whereas]  tfor  the  highe  Coramoditie  and 
welth  of  Wales  anrl  the  Marches  of  the  same  Comitiortha  and  other 
ezaccions  were  fordoii  by  Statute  oone  George  Mathewe  gentleman 
of  Sonthwales  hath  ohteigned  a  placarde  to  the  contrary  (the  kiages 
gface  as  I  take  it  not  playnely  ioitnieted  therin)  ffwthsrisaocanie 
whje  oxproated  by  the  copy  here  inoloMcl  hit  doth  a^qpere.  Whorin 
I  wolde  gladly  knowe  the  kingM  graces  pleanue  shoitalj.  TVoly  it 
is  right  large  all  thinges  considered,  ffor  ho  is  so  if  rended  that  it 
<ihii]\  ron  through  all  Wal«»'to  hia  adTanntage  as  I  take  it  of  a 
thowsande  marker." 

The  same  matter  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by  Bi-hop  Lee 
and  Sir  T.  EngleBeld  to  Cromwell  dated  Hereford,  18th  July,  and 
attributed  by  Mr.  Gairdner  {Letters  and  Papern,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  vii.» 
jx  979,  No.  988,  to  the  yesr  lfi84  (86  Henxj  Vm.),  whieh  begias  ae 
f oUowe :  -  After  oar  moste  baity  lecomineiidactoBB  witb  like  thankee 
flor  your  manjfolde  and  singnler  goodenes  to  tb  at  all  tymee  shewed* 
hit  shalbe  to  adnertiBe  the  same  that  we  hane  reoeyved  by  Robert 
Browne  this  berer  your  mynde  an  d  pleasure  conceniyng  the  Bestray nte 
■of  the  Comwortha  to  George  Mathewe  lately  by  the  kinges  liighnes 
grannted  the  which  god  willing  eSectoaUy  shalbe  Eolowed  so  iiarr  as 
shall  lye  in  rs.'* 

But  how,  if  the  "placard"  issued  to  Mr.  George  Mathewe  was 
dated  (as,  aecording  to  ffishop  Lee*e  transcript,  it  was)  Feb.  21,  27 
Heniy  YUT.  (1536),  ean  the  above  letter  be  dated  July  18,  26  Henry 
yill.  (158i)  P  Appaiently  the  letter  was  written  on  Jnly  IH,  1586, 
a  month  after  the  letter  previously  cited. 

OeoiKe  Mathewe  is  mentioned  together  with  several  other  Gla- 
morganshire magnates  and  gentry  in  a  grant  made  at  Westminster 
30th  Janry.,  1535  <>ee  Liairdncr,  op.  rt7.,  vol.  viii.,  p,  61,  No.  149, 
J  69),  and  in  a  cuuiiuission  of  the  peace  dated  21tb  Febry*,  1536 
4fij).  cU.y  vol.  X.,  p.  159  ;  No.  3i'2,  §  AS). — Ed, 

'  See  "  A  consideracion  of  thinges  to  be  reformed  w^  the  Connsell 
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ultimately  done  in  the  matter^*  hvA,  ae  will  appear  fnrtlier 
on,'  the  custom  or  practice  of  levying  conmortlia  flourished 
at  a  still  later  time.  It  is  not  qaite  easy  to  state  with 
exactness  what  was  comprehendeil  under  the  term  by  the 
Statute  referred  to,  which  was  passed  in  1534,  aud  euacts  as 
follows  (20  Henry  VIII.,  c.  6,  s.  4  ^)  :  *'  That  no  person  nor 
persons  from  heuseforth^  without  licence  of  the  said  Com* 
myssionera  in  writinge,  shall  within  Wales  or  Marches  of 
the  same  or  in  any  Shire  [al.  Shires]  adjoyninge  to  the 
same,  requyre  procure  gather  or  levye  any  Commorihe, 
Bidallc/  'JVnauntes  ale,  or  other  colleccion  or  exaccion  of 
goudes  cattalles  money  or  any  (Jilit  r  tliingo, under  colonr  of 
marienge  or  suffringe  [a/,  sufferyng]  of  their  children^ 
sayenge  or  synginge  their  [aZ«  there]  fyrste  masses*  or 

of  the  Harches  of  WaleSi**  fovmiiig  No*  6  of  State  Papers  Domestic* 
Elizaheth,  Tol.cTiL,of  which  tbe  last  article  is;  "The  Irymorthas 
w**  was  Wonte  to  be  a  bencTolenoe  is  now  growen  to  Ve  partely 
comptdsarje  by  snche  aa  hane  rioatonslye  WnsiL-d  their  liringe,  or 

haue  bene  greatly  cbarilged  to  win  their  snfr  ti  '.  f  >r  some  heynons 
murther  or  i'elonye  to  the  iinjiortunato  cliargo  of  the  best  horte  of 
men,  And  therefore  worthie  to  be  stayed,  tfor  the  honest  and  simple 
are  neuer  releiveJ  thereby.'* 

From  the  docament  of  1514,  giTen  in  Areh,  Comb.,  First  Series^ 
iii.,  261,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  term  rt/mWfAa  was  tben  considered 
in  Merionethshire  to  embrace  the  taking  of  oxen  ti  €t  omsiV.— Ed. 

^  See  note  1  on  last  page.  *  See  p.  62,  below. 

*  Section  4  in  the  folio  ed.  of  the  Statutes  (1817)  from  which  (vol. 
iii.,  p.  bOl)  this  transcription  is  directly  taken  ;  e.  5  in  the  8vo  ed. 

*  A  Bid-cth  OT  Bedi-ale  was  "an  'ale'  or  entertainment  for  tiie 
benefit  of  some  person,  to  which  a  general  bidding  or  invitation  was 
given.  ' — Oxj'vrd  Enijliah  Dictionary.  In  Welsh  such  an  'ale'  was 
called  Cwrw  Cymhorihy  Cwrxo  bavh  or  taplas;  see  for  its  nature 
Piighe*s  and  Canon  SilTan  Bvans*  Dictionaries,  s.  tv.  'Owrw, 
'  Gymhorth/  where  will  also  be  found  an  ezplaaation  of  the  prioda^ 
gymharti,  wbieb  in  the  Statnte  is  referred  to  as  'a  collection  or 
exaction  under  colour  of  marrying.' — Ed. 

^  This  means  (appareotly) :  suffering  their  children  to  sing  or  say 
tbdr  fint  masses,  etc 
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gospelles  of  any  prestes  or  olarkes,  or  for  redempcion  of 
any  murder  or  any  other  feloaye,  or  for  any  other  manor  of 
cause  by  whatt  name  or  names  soeyer  they  shalbe  callyd ; 

nor  shall  make  or  prociiro  to  bo  made  any  games  of 
ruQuyiige  wrestlmge  leapiuge  or  any  other  games,  the 
game  of  sbotinge  onely  exceptyd  and  forprised ' upon 
payne  of  one  hole  yeres  ymprisonmente  of  everie  person  or 
peraonnes  as  shall  gather  or  proonre  to  be  gatherid,  any 
each  ooUecoion  orexaocyon,  or  shall  make  or  procure  to  be 
made  any  games  as  is  aforesaide/'  Commortha  had  long 
previously  been  legislated  against  by  the  Statute  4  Henry 
IV.,  cap.  27,  the  words  of  which  are :  "  Item,  To  eschew 
many  Diseases  and  Mischiefs,  wliich  have  happened  before 
this  Time  in  the  Land  of  Wales  by  many  Wasters, 
Rbymersi  Minstrelsi  and  other  Vagabonds :  It  is  ordained 
and  stablished  that  no  Waster,  Bhymer,  Ifinstrel,  nor 
Vagabond^  be  in  any  wise  sustained  in  the  Land  of 
Wales  to  make  Oommorthies  or  gathering  upon  the 
Common  People  there."  -    Cap,  28'  of  the  same  Statute* 

>  This  18  the  old  Fxmichybfym,  'ezflepted,'  used  ia  Anglo-Frandh 

law«books. — Ed. 

*  The  origiaal  French  (see  the  folio  ed.  of  the  Statutes,  1816, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  140,  and  Record  of  Carnarvon,  p.  238)  has  iri  stour  for 
the  Waster,  and  Ki/morthas  for  the  Commorthies  of  the  English 
trauslatioQ.  The  word  translated  '  gathering  '  i»  coillaye  (=  cuetl- 
lage»  from  etteilUr, '  to  gather ').  The  Welsh  gweatwr  meant  a  guest, 
especially  a  self-iiiTited  ono*  a  beggar  who  aaked  for  a  Aight's 
lodging.  8m  Eodiie.  xL  28» 

*  This  €ap.  28  is  repealed  fay  21  James  I.,  o.  28,  s.  II,  together 
with  nnmerous  other  enactments  of  Henry  lY.,  and  one  of  Henrj 
VI.,  hy  which  various  restraints  and  disabilities  had  been  imposed 
upon  Welshmen. 

*  The  language  of  the  original  Statute  is  French,  and  the  literal 
translation  of  the  original  words  is,  *'  no  rommanvaea  or  Congrega- 
tioud,"  the  original  draughtsman  having  apparently  been  in  doubt  as 
to  wfaetherthe  French  word  "  oongregaeioii "  was  the  exact  equivalent 
of  the  Wekh  cymmanfa,  Ofinmanfa,  though  nuunly  restricted  later 
to  religions  assembUee,  originally  meant  any  assembly.  Oymmmtf«t 
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provides  "  that  no  Congregations  be  nmdo  nor  suflfered  to 
he  mrtde  "by  the  Wi'lsliineQ  iu  any  Pl.'\ce  of  Wales  '  for  to 
make  or  take  anj  Counsel  or  purpos  unless  it  be  for  an 
evident  and  neceaaary  Oanse^  and  by  License  of  the  Chief 
Officers  and  Muusfcen  of  the  same  Seignoiy  where  saoh 
thing  shall  be  done,*  and  in  the  Presence  of  the  same 
Officers  and  Ministers,  apon  pain  of  imprisonment  and  to 
make  Fine  and  Ransom  at  the  King's  Will." 

It  is  probable  that  the  orii»"in  of  "the  makinr^  of 
"  Kymorthas "  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  times, 
when  the  custom  of  co-aration  prevailed  in  Wiles;  and 
that  the  original  eymhariha  (the  werb  derived  from  cyst- 
horth,  *'help'')  meant  merely  a  rolnntary  contribntton  hy 
his  neighbonrSi  in  the  shape  of  money,  kind,  or  labbor,  la 
one  who  had  met  with  misfortane.*  In  the  troubled  times 

is  said  ia  Owen'a  WeUh  Laws  (8vo  ed.).  ii-.  ^2.  to  have  been  one  of 
the  three  s^TTiees  to  which  Ian!  was  subject:  the  eiitor  there  trans- 
lates it  'convention,*  Init  nsen  thn  Hiiin.>  word  to  transliite  J^gynnnlt 
in  the  later  "  La\v.->  of  Dyfuvval  3Ioolinud."  16  is  clear  from  the- 
letter  of  liOO,  quotid  in  Wright's  Ludlow,  p.  '^^1,  that  'congre- 
gucionM '  wu  liisn  the  fiegoUr  word  nied  ia  finglith  to  denote  the 
particalar  aaaemUim  in  Wales  that  were  aimed  at  by  the  Statute 
o(  1402-3.  1  "  Bn  anoane  puiie  de  GalM»**  t'^.,  |miH  of  Wales. 

'  Del  neignorie  celles  parties  on  tiele  chose  se  ferra.** 
^  ritnihortha  meant  (at  least  in  the  15th-16th  centuries)  togoabent 
bHur^'inLT.  or  asking  for  contributions, /or  a  c^r;' re m?  defnxfe  purpose. 
Canon  Silvan  Evans  informs  us  that,  thonprh  tlu'  name  is  bcilie^ed  to 
1m-  "Ijbolete,  the  custom  still  existp  oj  lately  eiisted  in  a  m (Vilified  form 
iu  Wales.  "  A  man  loses  a  hurso,  a  cow,  &c.,  by  mcuns  of  which,  he 
principallj  supported  hit  Cuoily.  He  gets  up  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  'humane  aad  oharitable^'  etatiag  hie  caee;  and,  whatever  you 
gire  him,  yoa  enter  in  a  book  whieh  he  catiiee  for  the  poxpoee." 

Accor  ling  to  Pennant,  whose  first  '  Tour  in  Walee'  wai  made  in 
1773  {Tows  in  Wales,  ed.  1883,  vol.  iii^  pp.  855-6),  'Oymmorthae  * 
were  '*  a?'scml:<He8  of  peoj.li-  to  asjiist  a  neighbour  in  any  work.  Such 
are  very  frequently  in  use  at  present.  There  are  ryniinorUian  fur 
spinning;  for  workd  of  husbaudry ;  for  coal-carriage.''  'Diis  is 
exactly  the  American  f  bee.'  Cf.  Pughe's  and  Silvau  Evans'  Dictiou- 
ariesi  a  w.  C^mhorth,  cyvihortha,  cjfmhorMwp  evmm  (omiau). — Ed. 
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of  Henry  lY,  these  gatherings,  ostensibly  for  charitable 

purposes,  were  really  used  for  the  purposes  of  plotting 
and  settling  plans  for  uprisings,  riots,  etc. ;  aud  it  was 
to  prevent  this  that  the  Statute  was  passed.  At  the 
date  of  the  incorporation  of  Wales  with  England  the 
custom  of  making  these  gatherings  for  neighbourly 
aid  was  continned,  notwithstanding  the  Statnte,  as  we 
find  not  only  from  the  letters  of  Bishop  Lee  and  others 
referred  to  in  this  paper,  bnt  also  in  the  letters  of 
other  contemporary  writers ;  aud  iu  course  of  time  they 
became  a  source  of  great  oppression  to  the  people,  par- 
ticularly when  the  object  of  charity  was  a  powerful  per- 
sonage such  as  onn  of  the  Matthews^  whom  poor  people 
would  be  afraid  to  offend.^ 

In  addition  to  what^  as  is  stated  aboTe^  is  oonoeiyed  to 
be  the  primary  meaning  of  "  Gommortha/^  it  acquired  iu 
process  of  time  the  meaning  of  a  "  quit  rent/"  aud  also  of 
a  customary  payment  due  to  the  Lord  of  a  manor  iu  certain 
manors.' 

'  See  what  is  said  as  to  the  custom  of  Cjmmhortha  at  a  rather 
earlier  period,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Sessions  held  at  Beaumaris 
on  May  25,  9  Henxy  YIL»  printed  in  the  Record  of  Carnarvont 
p.  -296. 

-  See  Jones's  Breconshire,  vol.  i.  p.  254,  where  it  is  saiJ  that  "the 
AVelsh  have  no  other  word  for  chief  rent :  they  now  [1805]  make  use 
of  the  Engliah  word  for  the  annual  and  Cymortha  for  the  biennial  or 
triennial  increased  paymenta/'  These  latter,  the  author  says,  "  are 
known  and  have  been  uniformly  and  r^folarly  paid  in  almost  all 
lordships  in  Breconshire,  as  well  as  the  Principality,  and  are  a  com- 
mutation for  particular  services  at  different  periods,  as  assisting 
to  liieep  in  repair  the  ]or>l's  castles.  providiDg"  foo'l  in  rotation  for  his 
h(lUlKl^^  or  hawks,  or  some  other  duties  of  the  like  nature."  So  in 
the  li^t  of  rents  from  the  late  lan.l.s  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Buckiug- 
ham,  found  iu  Lausdowne  MS.  cxi.,  fo.  49,  we  find  large  sums  on 
account  of  *  qnsedam  oonsnetndo  Tocata  Comorth '  payable  from  the 
Lordships  of  Bxecon,  (Welsh)  Hay,  and  (Welsh)  Peneelly,  all  in 
Breconshire. 

*  Clark's  Cartte  et  aliaMmimenia  de  Qlamorgmt  vol.  L  p.  225;  see 
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la  another  letter*  to  Cromwell  Bishop  Lee  ^yes  an 
acconnt  of  a  case  concerniDg  the  carrying  awa}'  agaiusi  her 
will,  "  by  one  Koger  Morgana  of  Wales  with  a  great  No  ruber 
in  his  Companye,"  of  a  certain  widowout  of  a  church,  which 
hadjuBt  been  tried  atGloaccBter  Aaaixes,when^  in  the  teeth 
of  the  strongest  evidence,  the  jury  acquitted  the  aocnsed." 
The  jnry^  howererj  on  account  of  their  apparently  wilful 
wrong  verdict  were  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next 
Assizes,  aud,  ii  ciiUed  upon,  before  liio  Star  Chamber. 

It  was  the  experience  gained  by  this  continual 
travelling  that  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute  26 
Henxy  Y III.,  c.  4,  b.  2  of  which  enacts  (to  use  the  words  of 
Hallam  in  his  Const.  Histt  ed.  1854^  vol  i.,  p,  49)  "  that  if 
a  jury  in  Wales  acquit  a  felon^  oontraiy  to  good  and 
pregnant  evidence,  or  otherwise  misbehare  themselves,  the 
judge  may  bind  them  to  appear  before  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Welsh  Marches  " ;  and  also  of  26  Henry 

also  Commortha,  Valor  Bcclea.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  379  (Dtoc.  MeneveiuU),  and 
Index  to  the  Beeord  qf  Oamarvon,  s.  v. 

'  A  16th  oentnry  copy  ot  this  letter  is  fomkd  in  Harleian  US.  288* 
fo.  163,  and  is  printed  thence  in  Ellis*  Ori^nal  Letters^  3rd  Series, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  47-50.  The  original  letter  at  the  Record  Office,  with 
the  evidence  referred  to  therein  (not  found  in  the  transcript  ap- 
pended), has  been  lately  calendared  by  Mr.  Gairdner  in  his  vol.  xiii., 
Part  i.,  p.  1-8,  No.  37.  From  the  evidence  it  appears  that  the 
church  was  Llanwarne,  and  the  widow's  name  Johau  ap  [«u' .'] 
Hoell.  Is  the  church  oimut  Llauwarne  in  the  Deanery  of  Archen- 
field,  Herefwdshire,  or  Llanweni  near  Newport,  Honmonth- 
shiieP 

*  Hallam,  spesidaff  of  this  period,  says  :^"The  ancient  remedj 
by  means  of  attaint,  which  renders  a  jnry  responsible  for  an  anjnst 
▼erdict,  was  almost  gone  into  disnse,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  depended 

on  the  integrity  of  a  second  jury,  not  always  snre  to  be  obtained; 
80  that  in  niai\y  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  Wales,  it 
was  iuipossibh'  to  find  a  jury  who  would  return  a  verdict  against  a 
man  of  good  latuily,  either  ia  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding."^ 
Hallam's  ConstUutwnul  History  (1878),  p.  S17  (chapter  viii. ;  ed. 
1864,vol.ii,p.d0). 
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ym.,  e.  6,  a.  S  of  wliioli  providfiB  tliAt  felonions  offeooes 
oommitted  in  the  Marches  <^  Walm  might  be  tried  in  the 

next  adjoining  English  Oonnties,  it  having  been  foimd  that 
fcbo  Welsh  juries  were  "over  partial  against  the  King"  in 
Bwsh  trialSy  very  much  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  some  of  the 
pmely  agiionltnial  oonnties  to  this  daj.  Soon  after  feheae 
enactments^  the  Statute  27  Henry  YJIL,  o.  26,  was  passed. 
By  this  Statate  (s.  2»  fto.)  all  the  other  parts  of  Wales 
were  divided,  in  the  same  way  as  North  Wales  had  been, 
into  hundreds,  and  these  annexed  mto  Counties.  i'h*j 
regalitj  of  the  Lords  Marchers  was  suppressed,  and  the 
laws  of  England  alone  wero  ordained  to  be  used  in 
Wales  in  the  administration  of  jnstioe,  Section  17  V  which 
is  as  follows^  speoislly  dealt  with  the  nse  of  the  Welsh 
speech  in  the  Courts : — 

"Also  be  it  enacted  by  auctoritie  aforesaid,  That  all 
"  JastioeSi  Oommissioners,  Shirevea»  Coroners,  Eschetonrs, 
Stewardes,  and  thir  Lientenaantes,  and  all  other  officers 
and  ministers  of  the  lawe,  shall  prodayme  and  kepe  the 
Sessions,  Gonrtes,  Hondredee,  Letes,  Shireyes  Gonrtes  and 
"  all  other  Courtos  in  the  Euglisshe  tonge  ;  and  all  othos  of 
**  Officers,  Juries,  and  Enqaestes  and  all  other  affidnvithes, 
"  verdictes,  and  wafers  of  lawe,  to  be  geven  and  don  in  the 
"  Ekiglisshe  tonge.  And  also  that  fromehensforth  no  per- 
^  Sonne  or  personnes  that  use  the  Welsshe  spedhe  or  langage 
shall  haye  or  enjoy  any  maner  office  or  fees  within  the 
**  Realme  of  Englond,  Wales,  or  other  theEinges  Dominions, 
upon  peyn  of  forfaiting  the  same  offices  or  fees,  onles  he 
"or  they  use  and  ezoeroise  the  speche  or  langage  of 
"  Englisahe." 

O^e  Statute  was  passed  in  1536.  In  1576— that  1%  9» 

*  Toliosa.  of  the  Statntoa  (1817),iiL,  607.  It  U  a  90tn  the  ootsTo 
sditioB* 
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jeam  latei^-the  neoMfli^  of  some  provuion  to  Bapplament 
that  jnBt  qaoted,  for  dealing  with  the  lingnistic  diffioulty  in 
the  ooarts  of  the  shires  of  Pembroke,  Gannartlien  end 

Cardigan  became  so  notorious  as  to  prodnce  the  following 
Recoinmendatioa  "  by  Gerard  to  Walsincrliam.' 

"  The  names  of  Oerten  learned  men  in  the 
Lawes  of  the  Real  me,  whereof  one  maye  be 
^'ohoeen  to  be  joyned  in  commisf^on  w*^  M' 
''Fetiplaoe  Justice  of  Assise  of  the  OonntieB 
of  Pembroke,  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan. 
"  Harry "  Townsende.— He  is  sonne  to  Justice  Townsende 

and  is  well  learned. 
''Bicharde  Sterens.^He  hatbe  byn   a  Keailer  in  the 

Temple  and  is  of  the  Connsell  in 
the  marches. 

^'  Bdwarde  Dayies, — He  hathe  byn  the  Qaenes  Attonmey 

in  the  marches   and  is  well 

learned  and  can  speake  the 
wealche  tonge  but  no  weloho 
man." 

"Note  that  it  were  verie  oonveniente  that  one  of  the 
^'  Joatioes  of  assisses  did  ynderstande  the  welohe  tonge,  for 
^'nowe  the  Jnstioe  of  assise  mnst  vse  some  interpreto^. 
^^And  therefore  many  tjmes  the  Evidence  is  tolde  ao- 

"coidyug  Lo  the  mynde  of  the  Interpreto'  whereby  the 
"  Evidence  h  expounded  contrarie  to  that  w*"*  is  saide 
by  the  ezamyuate,  and  so  the  Judge  gyreth  a  wronge 
^'  charge.'' 

A  few  years  after  the  Statate  last  mentioned^  was  passed 
the  Statnte  84  &  35  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  26,  whidi  divided 
Wales  into  twelve  shires  (section  1),  and,  oonoeming  the 

*  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Elizabeth,  vol.  cvii.,  no.  13. 

^  ThiM  wOTd  it  supplied  in  another  but  contt^iaporary  hand. 
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Court  now  under  discuBdion,  provided  (section  3  ^)  "  That 
there  shalbe  aud  remaine  a  President  and  Counsail  in  the 
saide  Dominion  aud  Priucipalifcie  of  Wales  and  the  Marches 
oi  the  same^  with  aU  Offioera^  Clerkes,  and  iuddentes  to  the 
same,  in  matter  and  fonne  as  hath  heretofore  been  ased 
and  accustomed;  whiohe  President  and  Counsail  shall  have 
power  and  anctorytie  to  her©  and  determyne,  by  theyre 
wisdoomes  and  discreacious,  suoli  causes  and  ni;itier8  as  be 
or  hereafter  shalbe  absigued  to  them  by  the  Kings  Ma'*, 
as  heretofore  bath  been  accustomed  and  used."  "  It  is  to 
be  observed,"  says  Olive,  with  reference  to  this  enactment,' 
that  before  the  Statute  the  Lord  President  always  kept  his 
,Goart  in  aome  place  within  the  English  pale^  and  not  in 
Wales,  which  gave  the  Court  a  colour  of  extendin<^  its  juris- 
diction into  the  four  next  English  Counties,  viz.,  W  orcester- 
fihire,  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  and  Shropshire." 
The  extension  here  referred  to  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  which 
forms  a  very  pretty  piece  of  history,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  future  paper/ 

This  Statute  is  the  first  statutory  confirmation  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Court.  The  causes  and  matters 
aasig-ned  to  it  appear  in  the  instructions  sent  to  dififerent 
Lord  Presidents.  The  following  extract  from  the  Instruc- 
tions sent  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1574  ^ 
shows  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  position  which  the  Court 
was  intended  to  occupy  in  relation  to  the  ordinary 
Courts : — 

**  And  the  Q"  Ma"  *  pleasure  is  that  her  Couucell  aiore- 

'  Folio  eJ.  of  the  Statutes  (1817),  vol.  iiL,  p.  927  ;  sections  2  aud  4 
in  the  8vo  ed.  o£  the  Statutes. 

•  Mutiny  of  iMdlow,  p.  12, 18. 

'  See  note  3  on  page  17,  above ;  and  CHve,  pp.  13-4. 

*  See  pp.  9,  12,  above.  The  extiaet  is  taken  from  Lanadowne 
MS.  civ.,  foB.         whence  it  ie  printed  in  GUve*s  Ludlow,  p.  318. 
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said,  or  two  of  tbem  at  the  least,  wherof  the  L.  President 

OP  vicepresident  to  bu  una  shall  liauo,  and  iier  Aia" : 
doth  geae  them  full  power  by  theis  presentes  to  heare 
and  detemine  hj  their  discretions  all  uiaauer  of  Com* 
plaintes  and  peticions,  asweQ  mthin  the  liberties  of  her 
Ma^  Duchie  of  Lancoiier,  the  Citties  of  Qloucesierg 
WoreesUr  uid  Her^&rd,  Salop  and  Mowmoik,  the  Oonntie 
of  the  Oittie  of  Olweegter,  the  Conntie  of  the  towne  of  iTere* 
ford  *  west,  and  wit  Inn  all  the  Citties,  townes  franchises,  and 
liberties,  within  the  liberties  of  their  commissions,  concern- 
ing aswell  the  titles  of  lands,  and  other  hereditainentes,a8  also 
personaUi  reall,  or  mixte  aotiona,  causes  or  matters  oi?iU  or 
criminally  exhibited  or  pnt  ynto  them  hj  any  poore  persons^ 
that  shall  manifestlie  appeare  not  to  be  able  to  sue  or  defend 
after  the  course  of  the  Common  Lawe,  or  by  any  person  like 
to  be  oppressed  by  maintenaunuc,  riche.x,  strength,  power 
degree,  or  affinitie  of  the  parties  aduersaries.  And  the 
■ame  aotions^  canses^  or  matters  and  eaerie  of  them  to 
examine  heare  and  determine^  aswell  by  deposurions  and 
ezammations  of  witnesses  to  be  discreetetie  and  amcerelie 
taken,  as  by  all  other  kindes  of  proces,  and  all  other  good 
meanes  and  wayes  by  their  discretions." 

The  effect  produced  by  the  provisions  of  the  aboye-men- 
tioned  Statutes  of  Henry  YIII.,  carried  out,  so  far  as  they 
extended  to  the  administration  of  jastioe,  by  a  Connoil  com- 
posed of  each  men  as  those  above  described,  was  such,  says 
Gerard,*  that  ''at  this  daie  [1575],  it  is  to  be  affirmed,  that 
in  Wales  vniuereaUie,  are  as  civille  people  and  obedient  to 
lawe,  as  are  in  England.    Tkroughovvte  Wales  in  euery 

^  Clive  altoFR  this  'Hereford*  into  'Haverford,'  but  apparently 
without  wurruiit.  Harh  MS.  cUviii.,  fo  24*,  also  reads  '  Hereford.' 
Haverfordwett  is  of  oonrae  meant;  see  Owen's  Pmnhrottikire,  p.81t 
note  2. 

>  Fint  Diioonne,  p.  8> 
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respect  Justice  embrased  and  w(i)th  as  mdifiarent  triaUes 
executed  as  in  England^dariiige  the  fyme  of  her  ma***  Reigne, 
exoepte  3*  or  4**  pettje  GoynerSy  Noe  treaaoii  haitd  of, 
very  aeldome  murder,  In  ti*  yeuree  togeatlier,  vnnetii^  one 
Robbery  (comitted  by  the  highe  waye)  hardeof.  Steali'nge 
of  Cattail  is  tiie  clieif  evill  that  generally  moste  annoyet^ 
the  Countrey." 

fiat  while  this  general  improvement  in  respect  for  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  was  being  effected,  an  evil  had  gprown 
op  aide  by  aide  with  it,  whieh  had  at  that  time  reached 
anoh  dimensions  as  to  produce  great  mischief  and  misery 
throughout  the  Principality,  and  which,  if  a  remedy  were 
not  soon  provided,  bid  fair  to  nullify  almost  completely  the 
benefits  expected  from  the  incorporation  and  adoption  of 
the  iiinglish  system,  and  to  reduce  most  of  the  landowners, 
^preat  and  small,  to  beggary.  This  was  an  excessive  fond- 
ness for  litigation,  which  ereiy  year  manifested  itself  more 
conspicuously  in  the  number  of  complaints  and  processes 
brought  before  the  GonnciL  As  before  obserTed/  the 
original  inLtiiuou  of  the  Council,  like  thai  of  the  English 
Star  Chamber,  was  to  supplement  the  ordinary  machineiy 
of  justice  furnished  by  the  Common  Law,  by  getting  at 
and  panishing  offenders  with  whom,  from  their  power  and 
position  and  the  like,  the  Common  Law  machineiy  was 
unable  to  deal-<*to  protect  in  fact  the  weak  from  the  strong, 
the  poor  from  the  rich  oppressor.  To  effect  this  it  became 
necessary  that  poor  complainants  should  be  afforded  easier 
means  of  bringing  their  cases  before  the  Council  than  they 
had  of  bringing  them  before  the  ordinary  courts*  This 
facility  of  litigation  as  it  were  in  forma  pauperis  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  evil  alluded  to.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  only  cause.  There  were  others,  in  the 
4shape  of  an  influx  of  barristers  and  an  enormous  increase 
'       scarcely.  *  See  p.  19,  above. 
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of  attorneys  and  officials,  whose  payment,  depending  upon 
fees,  was  enhanced  by  the  eziortioii  of  soitors.  In  ita 
early  days,  when  the  Ooimoil  was  an  ambolatoty  court  en- 
gaged principally,  as  appears  above,  in  matters  appertaining 
to  general  government,  yet  having  ample  time  and  leisnre  to 
hear,  and  hearing  as  a  Court  of  Equity,  the  compluints  of  poor 
saitors,  commonly  npon  bill  aud  answer  witliout  ^vitue9se8,' 
there  were  neither  barristers  nor  attorneys  attending  the 
court.  A  Seoretarji  a  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  a  Clerk  of  tlie 
Council,  three  or  lonr  nnder  clerks  who  made  bills,  and 
a  porter  were  all  the  attendants.  As  the  people  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  fscilities  offered  them  for  liii* 
gation,  suits  increased.  First  the  number  of  clerks  in* 
creased.  Then  one  or  two  barristers  began  to  attend,  and 
the  clerks  converted  themselves  into  attorneys,  who  soon 
introdnoed  the  manner  and  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  proceeding  to  hear  canses.  Such  was  the  rate  of  ioorease 
In  the  number  of  these  professionals,  that  in  1575,  when 
Gerard  wrote,  there  were  about  twenty  attorneys  with  two 
clerks  apieee,  half  a  seore  barristers  coming  every  term, 
twelve  bill  clerks,  five  or  six  attending  the  »Sjgn(  t  and  all 
{mirabUs  dictu  as  to  the  barristers!)  occupied  !  There  were 
four  terms  in  the  year,  and  in  every  term  200  to  BOO 
matters  were  appointed  to  be  heard,  in  many  of  which 
witnesses  were  examined;  and  the  average  costs  of  these, 
in  Gerard's  opinion,  must  have  been  from  80002.  to  4000}. 
a  year.  There  are/^  he  goes  on  to  say,"  "  fonre  monethes 
**  in  the  yere  expended  in  terme  tymes  and  thother  t-ighte 
monethes  in  vacacion,  one  weeke  with  another  through- 
owte  the  yere,  there  passeth  an  hundred  or  two  hundred 
**  proces,  and  in  enery  terme  there  are  ended  in  after  noone 

'  In  only  abont  one  io  a  hundred  of  such  cases  in  tbuse  days  were 
there  witnesses  examined.    Gerard'a  First  Disconrue,  p.  H. 
Fint  DisGonrsei  p.  9, 
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Bales  one  with  another^  by  Comlseion  to  frendee,"  [whioh 
I  take  to  be  references  to  arbitration]  by  wager  of  lawe 
"  and  by  dismission  ypon  valne  tbannswere  200  matters." 
Haying  regard  to  the  yaltie  of  money  at  the  time»  it  is 

obvious  that  the  amount  spent  by  the  Welsh  people  iu 
litigation  in  tlioso  days  was  enormous.  Worse  than 
all.  most  of  this  litigation  mast  have  been  of  an  anfoanded 
oharsoter;  for,  acoording  to  Gezard,  the  plaintiff  would 
Boooeed  in  hardly  one  ont  of  ten  canees  heard,  ihe  other 
nine  being  ''canseles  exolaymee/'  To  get  throogh  their 
work  the  Coancil  sat  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  antil 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  continuously,  with  the  exception 
of  an  interval  for  dinner. 

Gerard  proposes  oertain  remedies  for  these  abuses.  One 
of  thoee  which  he  saggests  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Conncil  by  getting  rid  of  the  wortUees, 
and  so  saying  their  salaries;  and  to  that  end  he  sends  a 
list  of  them  with  comments,  which  make  a  very  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  Coancil  as  it  was  at  that  day.  It  is  as 
follows  ' : — 

'*  The  Vice-Freaideni  a  yerie  sioklie  man  not  able  to  take 
the  toyle  of  y^*  senrioe. 
^  l%e  Ju§iio0 '  of  xTiij**  yeres  oontynnanoe,  well  knowen. 

Behome  of  xxij  yeres  oontynnance,  lemed,  sober,  a 

Councello'  in  his  (?ouuLrit'  of  good  experience  in  that  ser- 
vice, suspected  of  papisterie  yett  observethe  ord'  in  re- 
pairmge  to  the  Churche  and  receivinge. 

Price  *  afber  vj  or  yij  yeres  oontynnsnoe  was  displaced 

1  State  Papen.  DomMtic,  Blinbeth.  voL  otii..  No.  11. 

*  that. 

'  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  Justice  of  Chester.    See  Sir  Henry 

Sidney's  remarks  in  Wright's  Ludlow,  end  of  p.  412. 

*  Vrmnmtkhlj  John  Price,  "  Her  Majesty's  /Lttomcj  iu  Wales  and 
the  AUrches." 
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nowe  by  I'res  made  of  the  Coimcell,  agaiiia  o£  amal 
lerninge  and  lesse  ito,^ 

Paiw  *  of  xi j  or  xiij  yens  oontynnance^  well  knowne  to 
yo'  eellf. 

"  Doctor  Ellis '  of  xij  or  xiij  yeres  contynuance,  a  good 
Mountaigne  docto'  and  seldome  called  to  attendaunce  there. 

"  Secreiarye  jfoxe  of  xx'''  yeres  contynuance,  appliethe 
more  his  office  then  oomen  canseB^  of  good  experienoe  in 
the  serviee  of  y*  hoose. 

Imghtm*of  PUwhe/  lemed^  n  greate  GonnBelk/in  hk 
Conntrie,  and  at  times  maie  serve. 

"  Foicell  of  Oswaldstree,  nowlie  placed,  well  seene  in 
Welsh  Stories,  in  that  service  sitteth  like  a  ziphrr.* 

*'  Jerom  Corbette,  a  yonge  mau^  an  vtt'  barreste'  in  Co** 
but  soe  slowe  of  dispatohe  as  not  meete  for  that  Co'*. 

"ffabyan  Phe*s,^  a  yonge  man^  an  ytter  barrester  of 
small  i:sperience  at  the  barre  or  benche  of  noe  knowen 
lyvinge  savinge  a  bailiwiok  or  Stnazdshipe. 
George  Bi  omeley^  twoe  of  tte  Justices  thone  of  South- 
mid        >   wales  thoth'  of  North  wales  whoe  serve 

Ph^'ti placed    J  not. 

Those  be  the  lemed  personns  that  attende  the  Coon- 
sell.  The  reste  of  the  Connsell  besides  Basshoppes  are 
8'  John  Perrottj      John  Lyttleton^  S'  Kich^as  Amolde^ 

'  See  MS. 

»  Richard  Pates  (Lansdowne  MS.  civ.,  fo.  223  ;  Clive,  p.  311). 

*  The  well-known  Ellis  Price,  LL.D.,  second  son  of  Kobert  ap 
Rice  of  Plas  lolyn,  tiear  Pentrevo^laa  in  Denbighshire.    See  what 
Peuuaut  says  of  bim  in  Tours  in  Wales,  ed.  li>6'^,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
442-8. 

*  WiUttoi  Leigbtna. 

*  Near  CaTdangton,  between  Chvroh  Stretton  and  Hnoh  Wcniook 

Salop. 

*  I.e.,  a  cipher.  '  I.e.»  Phelips  or  Phil^ie. 

*  (leorge  Fetiplace. 
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;S'  John  Huband  [  *  ]  Throckmorton  Leighton  of 

Wattlesboronghe/  Townshend  Smythe  of  Cambden.''  * 

Gerard  pointe  oat  tbat  inanimoh  as  importaiit  oaaea  wexe 
freqnently  brought  before  tbe  Connoil^  and  witbin  its 
jurisdictioii  were  great  and  powerftil  perBonagea,  who 
oftentimes  required  to  be  dealt  with,  it  behoved  "that 

there  bee  of  y**  Council  bothe  lemed  person nes  and  of 
^'countenance  and  caUinge."  To  fill  vacancies  he  sag- 
gests  two  barristers  : 

James  Boyle,  who  bad  attended  tbe  Coimoil  aa  baniater 
for  30  years  and  bad  retired  5  or  6  yeare  pastj  a  man  of 
.good  property  and  credit,  and 

Edmund  WalieTf  a  Barrister  of  15  or  16  years'  standmg, 
'*  verie  mcote  to  be  of  that  Counsel,  but  he  is  soe  good  a 
"gaiuer  at  the  barre,  as  wiliingiie  will  not  bo  drawen  from 

itf''  a  description  which  we  hear  occasionally  applied  to 
•some  of  the  great  leaders  at  tbe  Bar  in  tbe  present  day. 

^  A  b!aak  is  left  hera^  which  alioald  be  filled  ap  ^th  *' Sir  John.'* 

*  Watilesbonragh  Oaitte,  N .  tA  Weethaiy  itatkni  on  the  line  he- 

twcen  Shrewsbury  and  Wabdipool.  It  is  in  Sluopshire,  just  on  the 
borders  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  a  little  £.  of  the  Breidden  Hilla. 

The  LeightonH  lived  at  Wattlesborotigh  Castle  till  1712.  (See 
J^yton's  Shropshire,  vii.,  100-1*  8.)  The  Welsh  name  of  Wattles- 
borough  Heath  in  1584  was  J^lios-  Drefreih  ;  {?  =  Drefred).  See  the 
B^t}-<fonts  oolumu  of  the  Ostcestr^  Advertiser  for  Wednesday,  Oot.  26, 
189SL 

*  le  this  '  TowMende '  meant  for  a  aepaiate  person  (qneiy,  Harry 
Towmende,  mentioiied  hj  Gemvd  in  State  Paper  Nik  18  in  the  tame 
Tolune)  or  a  mistake  for  Mr.  Smyth's  Christian  name,  which  wai 

Thomas  ?  In  the  list  of  the  Council  contained  in  the  Inatmctions 
to  Sir  H.  Sidney  in  1574  (see  pp.  9, 13,  above),  he  is  rightly  called 
"'Tho.  Smyth  of  Campden  esqnire  '*  (Lansdowne  MS.  civ.,  fo.  2'23). 
He  was  lord  of  the  manor  Campden  (Cbippmg  Campden  is  in 
Gloncestershire,  5  miles  E.S.E.  of  Evesham),  was  High  Sheriff  of 
Gioacesteruhire  in  lovi  and  1683,  and  died  in  1593.  See  Atkyus* 
^loueetterthire,  p.  162,  col.  2 ;  Budder'e  Oloveetitrdure,  p.  832,  coL  1. 

*  I.e.,  that. 
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i  rom  the  motley  list  and  description  above  given,  it  seems 
that  tho  banqueting  hall  at  Ludlow  Castle  must  at  times 
iiave  witnessed  rare  merry  meetings,  when  Powell  of 
Oswestry  was  in  the  liumoor  and  told  Btories  against  the 
Mountain  Doctor,  who,  I  am  glad  to  note,  was  afterwards 
expressly  mentioned  by  Gerard  ander  the  appellation 
of  ''The  Walsh  Doctor/'  as  a  member  whom  it  waa 
desirable  to  retain  ou  llie  Couocil.' 

•  In  the  Instructions  issued  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  1574^  the 
following  list  of  the  Coraacil  is  t^yea. :  Tho  Lord  Freudent,  "  Joha 
(Soory)  Bishop  of  Hereford*  Niebolae  (Ballinghun)  Bishop  of 

Worcester,  Nicholas  (RobiuaoL)  of  Bangor,  Rich.  (Davies)  B^oC 
S*  David,  William  (Hughe  )  of  S'  Assaphon  [«c],  S'  James 
Croft  knight  corrptrowler  of  her  Ma""  houselioll  and  one  of  her 
privie  Conncell,  S'  John  Throgmorton  Justice  of  Chester, 
Andrew  Corbett  k',  8'  Nicholas  Arnold  knight,  S''  John  Littleton 
kmght,  Juan  iluliaud  knight,  George  Brumley  esq^uite  Justice  of 
Northwalea,  Charles  Vox  esquire  Seoretarie^  Tho.  Smyth  of  Oampdea 
esquirei  Bllie  Prioe,  doctor  of  lawe^  Bdward  Leighton,  Biohard 
Pates,  Baph  Barton,  George  Fhetiplaoe,  and  William  Leighton  of 
the  Plashe.'*  (OUye,  pp.  310-10 

In  subsequent  paragraphs  Sir  J.  Throgmorton,  knight,  Justice  of 
Chester,  and  Charles  Vox,  Secretary,  and  William  Gerrard, 
are  ordered  to  give  their  perpetual  attendance  at  the  Council; 
and  Joim  Price,  Attorney  to  the  Council,  her  Majesty's  Attorney  in 
Waleii  and  the  Marches,  is  also  mentioned. 

In  Harl.  MS.  1C8,  fo.  23,  &c.,  a  not  much  later  copy  of  the  same 
liuimetiim9f  the  namei  after  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Worosafeer  are 
omitted»  and  replaced  by  an  "  etc."  Another  copy  of  these  Instmo- 
taooB,  belonging  to  Miss  Thoyts,  of  Snlhamstead  House,  near  Bead- 
ing,  is  mentioned  in  BjfB'ChmeB,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  367*  It 
is  given  as  spelling  the  names  of  two  of  the  Council  and  as  reading 
*  Plashes  '  for  '  Plashe,'  '  Husband  '  and  '  Boumley  *  respectively. 

In  another  set  of  Instructions  issued  to  Sir  II.  Sidney,  undated 
but  appearing  from  an  apjiendix  to  the  MS.  of  one  of  ihein  (cf.  Cott. 
Vitellitts  (J.  i..  fo.  108*,  with  the  cud  of  fo.  235^  of  Uarleian  MS. 
7080;  and  see  for  the  date  fo.  237*  of  the  last  MS. ;  see  also  below) 
to  belong  to  1576,  the  following  list  ot  the  Conncil  is  given  (the  test 
of  the  Cott.  MS.  is  gtwot  the  rarions  readings  of  the  HarL  MS.» 
where  material,  being  appended  in  brackets):  *'Tbe  sayed  Lord 
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Gerard  couolades  his  "Second  Discourse"  with  this 
passage  * : — 

"  I  oonolade  w**  this  My  tonge  and  not  my  penne  shall 
open  to  yo*'  whoe  wee  are  and  what  numer  of  personnes 
that  serve  at  this  daye. 

It  is  moste  true  that  the  bodie  of  the  Comunaltie  of 
"  WaleF  nro  pore  and  thciro  estate  to  \)Q  lamented  of  everie 
"  pitifuli  and  careftiU  Magistrate  for  he  that  woulde  but 
''marke  the  pore  simple  Creatures  (X  call  to  godd  to 
''witnes  w*^  greeff  and  pitie  of  theire  smarte  I  speak  yt) 
'^whoe  come  and  goe  to  &  from  that  Gonrte  in  the  yere, 
^'and  the  small  causes  w*^  theye  trayell  for  when  theye 
*'  come  to  hearinge  meeter  for  a  meane  vnd'  Stuarde  at  a 
"Leete  or  lawe  daie  to  be  decised  then^  for  a  Uuause[ll] 
**  settled  for  governmen*  to  be  occupied  w^**  all,  would  sale 
"  to  him  selff  *  Yo"  pore  Walshe  Creatures  is  not  yoV 
*'  bat  those  appointed  to  goYeme  yo*whoe  bee  the  cansei* 

'■Frwydaftte^  That  is  to  ssis  the  saris  of  Woroeiter  the  carle  of 
"  Pembrooke  Joha  Boahopp  of  Hertford  Kioolaa  Biuhopp  of  Bangor 
"Biehsid  Biuhopp  of  S*  Davies  WiltiBm  Bttshopp  of  Asuapbent 

"S'  Jeames  Trofte*  (Crojle,  H.)  knyght,  S'  John  Throgmortoa 
"knight  Andrewe  Corbitt  {Corhff,  H.)  S' John  Ferrott  knyght, 
NiooUas  Arnold  Icnij^ht,  S'  Hugh  {Jive,  H.)  Chomley  {Cholmlet/, 
"M.)  knight  iSMoliu  Lyttleton  knight  6' John  Huband(//«?>pnr?,  U .) 
"knight,  George  Br(»meley  esquie'  William  Gerrard  esquire  Charles 

ffoxe  esqnifr  seeietarie,  Wiiliam  Glasier  deputie  Chamberlayne, 
**of  the  Countie  Palentine  of  Chester,  Ellice  Price  doctor  ot  la  we, 
**Sdwsida  Leighton,  Biebaid  Fates,  Bspbo  Barton,  Qoorge  ffete^ 

pisoe,  William  Lejghtoa  of  ths  Plsesh,  Jeerome  Corbett,  Fhabyaa 
''Philippe  {Fhilti^,  H.)  (VtteU.  e.  x.,  fo.  50;  of.  Harl.90S0, 
fo.  22P.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  three  lists  differ  materially;  tho  last 
list  mnst  refer  to  a  time  between  April  18tb,  1576,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Nicholas  Bullinghani,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  omitted  in  this 
list,  but  numeil  in  the  one  of  1{>74,  and  April  1677,  when  Whitgift 
was  elected  to  the  see. 

»  Sssoiid  Dissonrse,  p.  2.  «  Le.,  than. 
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'*  of  yo'  beggerie  for  the  stablisbm'  is  to  devise  for  yo' 
"  wealtbe  that  w***  yo'  malicioiis  and  'wilfull  disposiciona 
cannot  proonre  to  yo'  sellf.' " 

We  torn  now  to  Dr.  David  Lewis^  who,  vhilat  writing 
of  the  disorders  in  Wales  in  f^eneralj  more  partieQlarlj 
applies  his  obserrations  to  South  Wales.   From  his  oom- 

mnnications  to  Walsingham  we  gather  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  disorder  in  that  district  was  the  Tnultitnde  of 
rotaiuers  which  the  fashion  of  the  country  led  the  gentry 
to  gather  around  them  aud  to  bear  out  in  all  their  actions, 
-were  they  never  so  bad  ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
this  district  had  fallen  back  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
had  been  about  forty  years  previonsly,  when  Bishop  Lee 
wrote  complaining  of  the  state  of  the  Lordship  of  Magor.^ 
Around  the  liidls  of  the  gentry  gallier  foster-brothers, 
loytering  and  idle  kinsmen,  and  other  hangers-on,  too 
prond  to  work,  spending  their  time  in  sport,  playing  at 
•cards  and  dice,  and  ready  at  a  word  from  their  patron  to 
Tob»  wonndj  or  even  kill  any  man  against  whom  he  has  a 
grudge.*  After  committing  any  such  crime  away  they  are 

'  See  p.  32,  above. 

«  It  IB  intereatmg  to  compare  •what  Dr.  Lewis  (and  nl-^o  (It  ranl) 
sajB  about  the  state  of  Wales  in  1575  with  George  Owen  s  remarks 
on  each  couuty  in  hia  De»cri}jtion  of  Wales,  written  iu  1U02,  especi- 
ally on  the  points  of  theft  and  the  multitadeof  gentlemen's  retainers. 
Of  IConmonthihin  C^rge  Owen  says :  "  The  People  well  govenmed, 
bat  msny  Beouantee  and  theafte  to  eomon  in  moete  partes.**  Of 
GhuHiorganshire  he  says  that  there  are  in  it  "  many  gentlemenn  of 
greate  lyveinges  " ;  that  its  people  are  impatient  of  iniuriee,  and 
therefore  oftenn  qaarrellcs  with  greate  outrages  :  Theaftes  in  some 
partes  to  comon  ;  greate  troujies  of  lietayners  followe  every  genUe- 
manne.'*  Of  the  BrecknockHhiro  people  he  saya  that  they  are  "not 
ritche  in  general],  vnruiie,  tlioafte  aboundeinge :  and  to  many 
Betayneri."  Of  the  liaduorshire  people  that  they  are  "ilor  the 
geaexslity  pooro,  talle  and  ptttonable,  TnTnly,  spotted  with  oppres- 
••ioDe,1dlelife,  and  exoeste  in  gameinge,  gorefoment  and  good  order 
neglected,  mnch  theafte  and  title  thrifte.*'  Of  the  Pembrokeehixe 
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sliiftoci  to  some  friend  of  their  patron's  at  some  other  place^ 
and  thence,  when  the  pursuit  oi  the  oii^cers  of  justice  gets 

p«opl«  ihai  the  J  are  '*  moti  of  them  eeaneaue  and  marinefs,  qoietft 
for  gOff«nMme&t,  IHto  theafto  or  other  oppieetumi."  Of  the  Oar* 
BUBthendiire  people  he  eaye  that  thej  are  **  nnroly*  man j  reenaantee 

lately  spronngo  Tpp,  theafte  much  noariahed*  often  brawles  and 
other  disorders/'  Of  Carmarthen  town  he  says  that  it  Is  "the 
krdgeat  town©  in  Wales,  faire  and  in  good  etate  yett "  that 
th-re  are  "many  nnrnlr  and  qnarelous  people  there."  Of  the 
< '  ii  liganshire  people  he  says  that  they  are  "({uiette  in  government, 
but  aboundding  ia  tUeaft."  The  desorlpliuu  of  the  Deubighshire 
people  is  aooideiitally  omitted  t  of  Denbigh  town  he  says  that  it  is 
"a  good  towne  bat  mnoh  geeven  to  qnarrellinge  and  aaitee  in 
Lawi**;  hen  we  may  oompare  what  Oeiard  aayt  (p.  above) 
about  Ute  UtigionsnMs  of  the  Welsh  of  his  day.  Of  FHntshir* 
George  Owen  says  that  "  the  gentlemen  are  verie  discreete  and  well 
indyned  "  and  the  "  People  vearie  cinile  "  :  of  tlie  MontjTfomeryshire 
people  that  there  is  among  them  "  much  theafte  and  other  rnrnly- 
nesse  witii  tronhles  amouge  themselves  "  :  of  the  Anglesi^y  people 
that  they  are  "  qaiett  and  cinill,  litle  or  no  theafte  "  :  of  Cirnarvon- 
akire  that  "  the  conntrie  [is]  well  governed  and  little  or  noe  theafte  " : 
of  Merionethehire  that  its  people  are  "  tall  mean,  well  goTemed.  and 
theafte  hated." 

It  wiE  be  seen  from  the  aborethat  theftthen,  aoooiding to  anattne 

Welshman  who  certainly  boie  no  prejudice  against  his  conntrymeo» 

was  very  prevalent  in  every  connty  of  Wales  but  those  of  Flint,  Pem- 
broke (his  native  county),  possibly  Denbigh,  Anglesey,  Carnarvon 
and  Merioneth.  What  is  most  striking  is  the  character  given  to 
these  last  three  counties,  which  were  (with  Cardiganshire,  the 
nativM  of  which  were  thievish  bat  oth^wise  good  citizens)  the  mosl 
remote  bom  Sngknd  and  Bqglieh  ooloaiee  and  inftBeneei,  and  two 
of  them  the  most  wild  and  monntainoiiB  (and  therefore  whieh  wa 
ehoald  azpeet  to  find  the  moot  nnmlj)  In  Wales.  Geoige  Owen 
describee  all  the  Welsh  towns  except  Monmouth,  Chepstow,  Aber* 
gaTenoy,  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  perhaps  Bridgend,  Swansea,  Brecon^ 
Presteign,  Haverfordwest,  Pembmk'^  (to  some  extent),  Tenby,  Car- 
marthen, Denbigh,  Rnthin,  Wrexham,  Montgomery,  Welshpool, 
Boanmaris,  Conway  and  Carnar^'^n  as  otherwise  than  *  good*  towns, 
and  generally  by  one  or  more  of  tiie  epithets  "  ruinous,  pooro,  and 
decayed."  Neither  Merionethshire  nor  Cardiganshire  had  any  good 
town. 

Qeotgt  Owen's  Hsier^tioa  qf  IFhIet  will  appear  ia  the  seoond 
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too  liot,  to  some  other  refuge  of  the  same  chairacter,  until 
the  parties  grieyed,  or  their  friends,  becoming  weary  of  the 
pursuit  und  the  delay,  and  despairing  of  gettiiit^  better 
sitisfaction,  agree  with  the  patron  to  abandon  proceedings 
in  oonsideration  of  a  sum  of  money  which,  as  the  offender 
lias  none,  is  raised  by  a  '*Oommoriha/*  which  term  meant  in 
each  casesi  as  has  been  ezphuned  before/  a  mere  levying  of 
blackmail  amongst  the  neighbonnng  farmers,  and  others 
of  their  condition.  Hallam  speaks  of  the  corrupt luu  oi 
sberifiEs  and  juries  iu  Eujjflaud  in  tlie  reign  of  Heurj  VIII. 
as  adbrdiug  "  an  apology  for  the  irregular  but  necessary 
interference  of  a  controlling  authority/' saoh  as  the  Star 
Chamber.*  Speaking  of  Wales  at  the  time  he  wrote^  Dr. 
David  Lewis  says  of  the  sherifi  and  jnstioee  of  the  peace 
that  "men  of  no  substance  nor  of  credyte  [were]  made 
Sheriffes  and  Justice"  of  the  peace,  which  mvste*  lyve  by 
poUyngc  and  pyllynge.** 

The  authority  oi  the  Council  was  not  regarded  as  it  had 
been ;  for  neither  sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor, 
bailiff,  or  officer  of  any  corporate  town  wonld,  even  with 
the  anthority  of  letters  of  the  Council  anthoriaing  the 
arrest,  apprehend  any  man  of  position,  or  one  who  had  any 
inflnential  friend,  whatever  the  gravity  of  the  oftence  com- 
mitted. The  remedies  proposed  by  Dr.  Lewis  are  severe, 
lie  would  have  tho  gentleuiou  ]>uui8hed  for  their  retainers. 
The  father  should  answer  for  his  sou,  the  master  for  his 
man,  if  the  actual  offenders  are  not  forthooming  to 
answer  for  their  oifences ;  and  so  he  would  make  each  man 

part  oi  Mr.  II  nry  Uwen'a  F&mbroksthirt i  tee  th«  Fr^fae9  to  that 
work,  pp.  xriii.-ix, 
'  See  pp.  46-47,  above. 

«  Hallam's  Comi,  Mai.,  ed.  1878,  p.  317  (cUptei  viii. ;  ed.  1854, 
vol*  iLf  p.  80). 

•  la  the  original  thia  wozd  has  bsea  altered  from  otm le,  or 
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answerable  for  liis  brother  or  any  man  dependent  upon 
him,  "for  ought  done  in  his  qnarell,  or  that  maye  be 

thought  to  be  done  by  his  assent  or  will.*' 

The  sherifi,  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  bailiff,  or  anj 
other  officer  to  whom  the  Goancil  should  direct  their 
letters  for  the  apprehension  of  any  persons,  if  foond 
to  have  winked  and  not  to  have  done  their  offices  oare- 
folly  and  sincerelyy  he  woold  keep  m  prison  until  snoh 
persons  shonid  be  apprehended  and  bronght  in  to  be 
pnnidied  according  to  ^enr  deserts.  The  higher  his  posi- 
tion, tho  greater  should  be  the  punishment  of  the  offender, 
and  that  hj  impribouiiient  and  not  hne,  because,  if  he  were 
fined,  it  is  the  country  that  would  suffer  in  having  to  sub- 
scribe a  Commortha^  and  not  himsell  Commorthaa  shonid 
be  utterly  forbidden^  exoept  in  oases  permitted  by  the  law 
then  in  foroe^  via.  for  mischance  of  fire  or  the  like. 

All  '^maiaterles  men,  loyterers,  and  ydle  persons,"  he 
viuuld  liavt'  1  iOuii.d  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  both  in 
the  towns  and  country.  He  says  there  were  a  great  many 
such  in  Wales  at  the  time.  Ue  would  h&ve  the  Council 
attend  rather  to  matters  of  general  gOTemment,  repressing 
disordersi  and  the  like>  than  to  small  actions  whidi  might 
very  well  be  left  to  the  ordinary  common  law  courts  or  to 
arbitration. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  should  be  cliosen  more  care- 
fully, and  members  of  the  Council  sliould  not  be  **  in  fee  with 
any  gentlemen  within  the  lymittes  of  tlieire  commission." 
The  Vice-President  or  the  Justice  and  two  others  shonid 
always  be  in  residence  at  Ludlow^  instead  of  only  residing 
there  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  then  departing,  leaving 
unfinished  proceeding^  to  be  disposed  of  by  some  one 
ignorant  of  wkai  kad  been  done  before  in  the  matter. 

^  See  pp.  4M7f  above^  and  note  2  on  p.  47. 
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The  above  in  brief  are  the  complaints  and  suggestiuus 
for  improvement  made  by  Dr.  Lewis.  With  them  I  here 
conclude  for  the  present,  hoping  at  no  distant  date  to  have 
time  and  opportunity  for  continuing,  in  a  future  number  of 
y  Oymnurodor,  the  history  ol  thia  Court  down  to  its  abolition. 


NOTE. 

The  foregoing  paper  was  printed  some  years  n.^o.  For  reasons 
which  need  not  here  be  stated,  its  publication  was  considerably 
delayed,  ilie  author,  Mr.  David  Lewie,  then  £»ecorder  of  Swansea, 
became  Judge  of  the  Uid-Wales  Coantj  Oouit  Biilriet.  On  the 
e^e  of  the  publication  of  this  oontribntion  to  the  Legal  Hiftory  of 
hie  Country,  bis  early  and  lamoited  deatii  was  annoiinoed.  A  short 
Otntnaiy  Notice  appears  in  tbis  vdnme. 

The  Footnotes  signed  Ed.  were  written  by  Mr.  Egert o n'PhillimoTe. 

The  Appendices  and  Notes  a»  b«  c»  d,  and  e>  referred  to  on  pp.  3, 
4^  and  6,  wiU  appear  later.  E.  Y.  £. 
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OFPA  S  AND  WAT'S  DYKES.* 

By  AlVBID  NbOBABD  PAtMlH. 


Thb  following  notes  relate  to  those  portions  only  of  Offa's 

aud  Wat's  Dykes  which  traverse  the  hundred  o£  Bromfield 
and  the  parishes  of  Chirk,  Hope,  and  Mold. 

I  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  those  points  relating  to  the 
dykes  whioh  have  already  been  handled  by  other  writers^ 
and  are  matters  of  common  knowledge.  Those  who  desire 
to  become  acqnainted  with  what  has  been  said  of  those 
portions  oi  the  uykes  not  here  dealt  with  are  referred  to 
the  articles  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones  in  the 
1856  volume  oi  ArchsBologia  CamhrennU,^  to  the  article  by 
Professor  Earle  in  the  1857  volome/  and  to  that  by  Dr. 

»  "  Offa'a  Dyke  and  Wat's  Dyke,"  Arch.  Gamb.  for  1856  (3rd 
Series,  vol.  ii.),  pp.  1-2:^,  and  "  Offa's  Dyke,*'  No.  ii.,  in  the  same 
volnme.  pp.  151-4.  See,  too,  iu  the  immediately  following  pp.  156-8, 
the  reni  n  ka  on  "  Offa's  Dyke,"  by  the  Rev.  Joaathaa  Williams, 
formiug  part  of  his  HUtary  of  Radnorshire. — E.  P. 

*  "Offas  Dyke  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knighton,"  by  Professor 
JohnBarle».ifvA.  Gamb,  for  1857  (3rd  serioB,  toI.  iii.),  pp.  196-209. 
See  also  the  note  by  the  Bditor  (Mr.  LoogoenUe  Jones),  pp.  209->10» 
and  that  1^  tfr.  Thonuw  Wright,  pp.  811-8  of  the  eatne  volume. 
A  letter  by  "  £.  B.  C.  G."  on  the  remains  of  Offa's  Dyke  oa  and 
about  Titley,  Herefordshire,  vnll  be  foand  in  Cambrian  QuartBrfy 
Magazine  for  1833  (vol.  v.),  p.  421.— E.  P. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Honouf  able  Boeiety  of  OymBurodorioa  on 
Wednesday,  April  20th,  1891. 
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Edwin  Guest  in  the  1858  yolnme  of  the  same  seriiL* 

What  I  aim  to  do  is  to  put  on  record  the  materials  I  Lave 
myself  collected  relating  to  the  dykes,  scanty  as  those 

materials  are. 

It  may  be  desirablei  howeyer,  first  of  alli  to  sabjeot  to  a 
brief  bnt  carefal  examination  those  docamenta>  already 
known  and  avaihiblej  whioh  contain  the  earliest  references 
to  the  two  dykes,  or  to  one  of  them,  and  to  inqoire  how  far 

those  documents  and  references  are  trustworthy,  so  as  to 
learn  whatever  is  possible  from  those  sources,  concerning 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  these  wonderful  works  with  whioh 
in  this  paper  I  propose  to  deal. 

As  to  Offa's  Dyke,  its  oonstraotion  by  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia,  as  a  bonndaiy  between  his  own  territory  and  that 
of  the  Welsh  is  well  attested.  Thns,  there  is  its  name, 
which,  both  in  its  Welsh  and  English  form,  attributes  it  to 
him.  The  oldest  reference  to  the  dyke  is  by  Asser,  who, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  Welshman  irom  Mynyw  or 
St.  Davids  {Asser  Jfenf  t  '  ??  and  who  wrote  only  about  a 
hundred  years  after  Ofia's  death.  This  is  what  Asser 
says :  There  was  of  lato  in  Herota  a  certain  strenuoas 
king,  and  a  formidable  one  among  all  the  kings  abont  him 
and  the  neighbouring  conntries,  Offa  by  name,  who  ordered 
to  be  made,  between  Britain  and  Mercia,  the  great  dyke 
from  sea.  to  sea.'"  There  was  a  very  early  MS.  (the 
ancient  "  Otho,  A.  xii.'')  of  Asseri  which  was  destroyed  in 

*  "  On  the  Northern  termination  of  Offa'n  Dyke,"  by  Dr.  Edwm 
Guest,  Areh.  Camb.  for  1868  (8rd  sexies,  toI.  iii.},  pp.  88S-342. 

*  The  following  are  Aner*i  actual  words:  *'Fnit  in  Usfda 
modemo  tempore  quidam  strenaua,  atque  aaiTersis  oiroa  ae  regibus 
et  regioaibiiB  finitimii,  formidoloBus  rex,  nomine  Offa,  qui  Tallom 
magnum,  inter  Britanniam  atque  Merciam  de  mari  tisquo  a  1  mare 
facere  imperavit.*'  Annales  Jierum  Gcitinnim  JElfrtdi  ab,  An» 
DCCCXLIX.  Oil  An.  DCCCLXXXVII..  Aurtore  Asaerio  Menevenfi. 
as  printed  in  Monumcnia  Historica  BHUmnica,  vol.  i.  471.  The 
passage  will  be  found  at  p.  10  of  Wise's  edition. 
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-the  Gottonian  fire  in  1732,  bat  wHicli  had  been  printed  by 

Wise  at  Oxford  ten  years  before.  Knowing"  that  one  of 
the  printed  editions  of  Asser  *  contains  many  interpola- 
tionSj  X  was  osce  doabtful  as  to  the  genuineness  of  thd 
passage  quoted  relating  to  Offa's  Dyke,  bat  Mr.  Egerton 
Fhillimore  kindly  undertook  to  look  into  the  matter,  and 
wrote  to  me  thus :  '*  In  the  edition  of  Asser  given  in  the 
Mmumenta  SiMonea  Britwnnusa,  all  the  passages  which 
can  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  diiicreut  MSS.  and 
editions  not  to  have  been  in  the  old  Cottonian  MS.  are 
placed  in  brackets,  but  the  passage  about  Olfa  is  not  among 
them,  therefore  it  evidently  is  the  genaine  work  of  Asser/' 
Mr.  Fhillimore  has  also  called  my  attention  to  a  passage 
in  The  Life  of  8t.  Oswald,  written  in  the  year  1162,  and 
printed  in  The  Works  of  Simeon  of  Durham.'  The  follow- 
ing is  a  Liauslation  ot  tko  passage  :  "  This  phice  [Maserfeld] 
is  distant  from  the  dyke  of  Kiuj;  Olla,  which  divides 
England  and  North  Wales,  scarcely  Imlf  a  mile,  from 
Bhrewsbury  qoite  seven  miles,  and  from  Wenlock  Abbey, 
towards  the  south,  about  sixteen  miles.  The  aforesaid 
dyke  King  Offa  formerly  constructed,  entrenched  within 
the  defence  of  which  he  abode  the  more  securely  from  his 
"Welsh  enemies.  For,  in  his  time,  continual  strife  existed 
between  hira  and  the  Welsh,  so  that  he  could  by  no  means 
get  the  upper  hand  of  their  assaults  or  ambushes,  excopt 
with  this  protection.  £*rom  sea  to  sea,  therefore,  it  hemmed 
in  almost  all  his  land  towards  Wales,  and  he  fixed  that 
dyke  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  land  of  either/' ' 

1  The  edition  (1674)  of  Auir*t  Lif^  o/  Alfred^  by  Anshbiahop 
Parker,  with  interpoUtions  from  eomo  AfmaU,  falBely  ascribed  to 

Asser — TJie  Pteudo  Asser. 

2  Rolls  edition,  1882.  This  Life  is  attributed  by  Thomas  Arnold, 
the  editor  of  the  Bolls  edition,  toBeginaldof  Durham.  XatrodaotioVt 
p.  xli.— E.  P. 

'  ''Uiatatque  locas  iste  a  fossa  regis  OfEae,  qnso  Angliam  et 
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In  tlie  fof^gobg  passage,  it  will  have  been  observed^ 
Oflk's  Dyke  is  said  to  divide  North  Wales  from  England, 

and  yet  to  ran  from  sea  to  sea.^  Mr.  Plullimore,  therefore, 
saggosted  to  me  that  perhaps  by  "  North  Wales,"  what  we 
know  now  as  Wales,  as  distinguished  from  AVest  Wales  " 
(Gornwall,  and  parts  of  Deron),  was  intended  by  the  writer. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  from  about  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  oentniy  the  whole,  roughly  speaking,  of  what  is  now 
known  as  ''Wales,''  was  oalled  by  the  English  ''North 
Wales,"  while  they  gave  to  Cornwall  and  a  large  part  of 
Devou  iho  name  of  "  West  Wale?."  But  when  tlie  Life  of 
St.  Oswald  was  written  these  appellations  bad  lost  their 
original  meaning.  RTid  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether, 
while  borrowing  from  Asser  the  statement  that  Offit  eon- 
stmcted  a  dyke  from  sea  to  sea*  the  anther  of  The  Life 
was  not  in  possession  of  other  information  relating  to 
Wat's  Dyke,  whioh  exists  in  North  Wales  only,  and  at- 
tributed this  to  OfTa  also.  In  that  case  he  wuuKl,  of  c  ourse, 
confound  the  two  dykes,  but  ho  would  also  bo  an  early 
witness  to  the  existence  of  Wat's  Dyke,  and  to  the  tradi- 
tion whioh  asoribed  it,  as  well  as  the  other  dyke,  to  King 

Waliam  borealum  dividit.  iniliario  non  feruie  dimidio,  el  Scropesi>yri 
niiliario  intogre  septimo,  ab  abbatifX  vero  Waueloc  versus  plagam 
uieriUianam  miliariu  circitcr  i^extodeciaio.  Fossam  prsedictam  rex 
quondam  Offa  sflfooerat,  cujus  manimiae  vallatas  secarina  ab  hostibus 
■nis  Wtlflnnhni  oominaiiebat.  Nam  luo  tempof9  joge  oortaman 
intsr  lUom  et  Watoaaes  eztitit,  quod  aallatenas  eomsK  inpettw  vsl 
iosidias  aiti  hao  pzoteotbns  d«vitsj»  pnevalait.  A  man  srgo  vsqaa 
ad  mare^  pODce  totam  terrain  suam  versus  Waliam  prttdnxit,  et 
fossam  illam  utriusque  terrce  terminum  fore  constitoit."  Vikk  8i 
Onoaidi,  oap.  lir^  piiated  ia  Simeon's  Work*,  Bolls  edition,  L 
353. 

*  Really  at  present  to  a  poiut  on  the  Wye  opi>oaite  Biidge 
SoUeni.  From  thid  point  to  Chepstow,  it  is  probable,  the  VVje 
formed  the  frontier  of  Offik's  domiaioa.  Bat  I  do  not  speak  with 
any  anthority  as  to  the  dyke  m  Sfeath  Wales. 
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Offa.  In  any  ca8e»  we  have  in  Uie  lAfe  of  St.  Oswald  a 
twelfth  century  reference  to  the  g^at  djrke  between 
England  and  Wales,  and  to  its  being  named  after  King 
Ofia,  whioheTer  dyke  be  meant. 

Simeon  of  Dorbam  himself  also  speaks  of  OIEa's  Dyke 
thus :  "  Beorhtric,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  took  to  him- 
self in  marriage  Eadburh^  a  daughter  of  a  kiug  of  the 
Mercians,  Offa  by  name,  who  ordered  to  he  made  between 
Britain  and  Mercia  the  great  dyke,  that  is,  from  sea  to  sea} 
The  words  which  I  bare  italiciBed  are  a  verbatim  quotation 
from  the  true  Asser  (see  the  qnotation  in  note  2  on  p.  66 
before),  and  Mr.  Phillimore  teUs  me  are  printed  as  snob  in 
small  type  in  the  BoUs  edition  of  Simeon's  works. 

Although  ill  the  Anuah's  Cainhn'pp,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronirlv,  and  the  oldest  or  Strata  Florida  edition  of  the 
Brut  y  Tywy.wgion  many  particulars  are  given  of  the 
devastations  of  Wales  by  Offii,  no  mention  is  made  in  any 
of  these  works  of  the  oonstmction  of  the  dyke  wbiob  has  for 
so  long  borne  bis  name  and  wbibb  be  beyond  question 
ordered  to  be  made.* 

The  poet  Churchjurd's  statement  in  liis  M'orthmcfsse  of 
Wales  (a.d.  1587)  that  the  space  between  the  two  dykes 
was  "  free  ground/'  wherein  the  Danes  and  Britons  met  and 
made  traffioke^''  is,  so  far  as  I  knowj  quite  unattested, 
and  is,  therefore,  nntU  such  attestation  be  fortbooming, 
wholly  unworthy  of  attention.   Even  the  sixteenth  centnij 

'  "Kpx  autem  Brichtric  occidontalinm  Sasonum  accepit  sibi  in 
conjugium  Eudbergam  cjua)  iiiiu  regis  JVIerciorum,  nomine  Otla,  <iui 
valhm  magHum  inier  jBritanniam  ai^e  Mtreiam,  id  etlt,  de  wtari 
mtftteedmarefaetreimperaviV  Simeon  Mopadmi  PnncilnKmMS — 
Skhria  Begum.  Works,  u.  ^  66,  BoUt  edition,  1888. 

'  It  ia  worth  while  AoUog  the  local  names  for  Offa's  Dyke  recorded 
by  Profe&^or  Earle  in  Arcli.  Camh,  for  1857  (vol.  iii*p.l97)  aa  exietiog 
in  Enghsh  Hadnorahire  between    Knighton  and  Preeteign* 
Mei/ve  Bet/iicA,  Maw  Detftch,  and  Mqf  BeyicA.—K  f . 
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jB<0oX;  q/*  Ahprpergitm  knows  nothing  of  tliis  ''neuti-al 
groand  theory^  on  which  subsequent  writers  have  been  so 
eloquent. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  dyke  now  called  "  Clawdd 
Offa  "  was  already  in  existence  before  Offa's  time,  and  was 
merely  ntilised  by  him  as  a  boimdary.  But  we  must 
remember  thai  the  dykes  have  undergone  the  wearing 
inflaences — what  the  geologists  would  call  tho  "degrada- 
tion"— of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  When  first 
constructed,  therefore;  their  embankments  must  have  been 
YBtj  much  higher,  and  their  ditches  deeper  than  they  are 
now.  In  particnhir,  the  lafger  of  these  two  dykes,  if  it 
existed  before  Qffa's  days,  most  harm  been  so  stnpendoos, 
that  it  is  inconceivable  it  should  not  have  had  already  a 
distinctive  name,  or  that  it  should  have  been  attributed, 
both  by  Welsh  and  English,  to  King  Offa.  The  first 
JBnglish  period  was,  in  &ct,  the  time  when  it  was  by  no 
means  nnnsoal  to  constmct  bonndary  dykes  sach  as  these. 
Osses  in  point  are :  Wan8dyk$,  with  its  dyke  on  the  north 
side,  which  was  probably  constmoted  by  the  West  Saxons,^ 
and  The  DeniVs  Dyke,  with  its  ditch  on  the  western  side, 
which  certainly  formed  one  of  the  defences  of  the  East 
Angles  against  the  Mercians.  It  is  true  that  when  OO'a's 
Dyke  passes  a  Boman  station  (as  at  Caergwrle),  or  actually 
traTerses  a  Boman  settlement  (as  at  the  Ffrith),  it  has 
been  fonnd  to  oontain  Boman  ooins^  fibnlm,  inscribed  altars, 
brooches,  pins,  rings  of  gold,  sUver,  and  copper,  part  of  an 
msoribed  lamp,       or  eren  to  cover  a  hypocaust,'  but  all 

>  That  Wsasdyfce  is  post-Boman is  msaifttt  ainssat  oofsn Soman 

remains. 

-  See  Lewis's  Toporfraphical  Diclionary  of  Wales,  edition  1850, 
article  "  Hope."  I  once  examinefl  very  hurriedly  part  of  the  hoard 
descrihed  by  Lewis,  which  in  im  w  preserved  at  Naut  y  ffrith,  and 
can  vouch  for  the  presence  in  it  of  coins  oi  Domitian,  Marcos 
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this  only  shows  that  the  dyke  has  been  constructed  since 
the  Romans  left  the  country. 

We  have  seen  that  the  evidence  is  incontestable  which 
pointi  to  Offa  hsving  constructed  the  dyke  called  by  his 
name  as  a  boundaiy  between  bia  own  territoiy  and  that  of 
tbe  Welsb.  That  Wat^a  I)yke  was  also  intended  to  mark 
the  boundary  between  the  Welsh  and  Meroians,  and  that 
it  was  constrncted  by  the  latter^  seems  certain  from  its 
resemblance  to  OfFa's  Dyke,  the  ditch  in  both  cases  being 
on  the  western  and  not  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  yallnm. 
The  facts  now  to  be  named  are  also  interesting  as  pointing 
to  these  oonolosions.  In  the  township  of  Bistre^  in  the 
parish  of  Mold,  throngb  whioh  Wat's  Dyke  rans,  there  is  a 
field  on  the  east  side  of  the  dyke  called  English  field/^ 
while  adjoining  it,  bnt  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  dyke, 
and  in  the  township  of  Hartsheath,  are  two  fields  named  in 
the  Tithe  Survey  of  1837  Coiiia  Brufon}  These  names 
show  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago  Wat's  Dyke  was 
traditionally  regarded  as  a  national  bonndary^  although  it 
had  for  centuries  ran  within  Welsb  territovy^  and  had  a 
Wdsh'speaking  popalation  east  of  it*  I  onght  to  say  that 
in  tiie  pansbes  of  Hope  and  Mold,  and  espeoiaUy  in  the 
latter,  coitia,  coetia,  or  coititi  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 

Antoninns,  aud  Trajan.  Mr.  R.  V.  Kyrko  tells  me  that  his  unclp, 
in  cattiog  a  road  throagh  Oilu'u  Djke  at  the  FiriUi,  iouud  an 
iuetibed  Boman  sltwr  whibh  has  nnoe  somehow  disappeared. 
Mr.  R.  y.  Kyrke  himself,  wh«n  exoavatioat  were  made  olose  to  tbe 
mmt  spot  ia  1874^  taw  »  hypooanst,  Aiie-til«s,  Ac,  aad  added  hsb 
"there  aie  plenty  yet  in  niht  there  if  any  one  would  excarata." 
Thero  was  evidently  a  Eoman  settlement  at  the  Ffrith,  and  when 
Offals  Dyke  v/m  ob tried  throusrh  it,  the  various  objects  found  dnring 
tbe  present  ceut  ury  rrere  t  liu  r  l ovpred  by  the  dyke,  or  thrown  up 
with  the  earth  whioii  wa»  used  lo  make  it. 

^  Thia  sapposea  Brut&n  to  be  a  oorruptiou  of  the  WcUh  BryiJiOHf 
perhaps  iaflnenoed  by  the  Snglish  BHAm.— B.  P.  Compare  "Bryn 
Bfuton,"  near  B6aiimaris.~A.  P. 
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field-names,*  and  although  itcrhapB  contttininfT  the  word 
coed, '  ti  i'u?/  at  the  present  time  means  uuiLiiig  more  than 
'field.''  Bruton  is  doubtless  (if  accurately  spelled  in  the 
8aryej)  a  loan-word  from  the  £agliah,  and  this  &howa 
that  the  name  CoUia  JSrutofl^  in  its  preaent  form,  k  com- 
pazativelj  modem  and  oormpti.  Nevertheleeiy  tiiese  field- 
names appear  to  me  to  embody  a  tradition^  and  to  be  worth 
recording.  It  is  trne  that  field-names  into  which  the  word 
Sae.son  ('The  EnjErlish ')  enters  are  not  confined  to  the  east 
of  Wat's  Dyke,  but  it  ia  curious  that  nearly  all  tlitt  tields 
so  named  (th<U  are  known  to  me)  lie  a  little  west  of  O^a's 
Dyke,  whioh  was  ondoabtedly  a  national  boandarj^  so  that 
if  snch  names  should  be  found  a  little  west  of  Wat's  Dyke 
also^  this  £sct  will  not  invalidate  the  oondasion  that  Wat's 
Dyke  was  a  national  boundary  as  well.  Ootf'f  Saewn  in 
Treuddynaud  Gu-<  rqlodd  y  Sarson  in  Brymbo  were  perhaps 
the  sites  of  early  i»truggles  between  the  Welsh  and  the 
English. 

I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  when  these  dykes 
were  aotnaUy  national  hoondaries  they  were  defended  on 
the  western  edge  by  strong  palisades  of  woodland  slso  that 
along  the  top  of  each  ran  a  broad,  fairly  level  road,'  so  that 

tiiereby  forces  could  easily  bo  forwarded  from  the  per- 
manent stations  or  forts  to  any  point  which  was  tlireatened. 
Along  these  roads  also  messengers  could  run  without  any 
impediment.  The  tops  of  the  dykes  being  flat  and  raised 
above  the  snrrounding  ooantryj  and  slso  remaining  for  a 
long  time  compsiatively  bare  of  trees,  we  oan  nndefstaind 
why  it  is  that  so  many  ancient  mansions  and  farmhonses 
were  built  either  actually  upon  the  valluj  or  a  few  yardii  to 

'  This  name  is,  in  fact,  Staxlj  oommon  thronghont  the  sudn  body 

the  connty  of  Flint. 

*  Between  the  Pfrith  and  Treuddyn  the  l-igh  roftd  ront  ktill  lor 
more  than  a  mile  along  the  top  of  Ofia's  Dyke. 
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the  east  of  tliem,  far  it  must  be  remembered  ibat,  on  tiie 

eastern  side,  the  ground  very  gradually  rises  to  the  level  of 

the  top  of  the  dykes. 

In  the  paiifib  o£  Ruabou  there  are  two  townships  called 

Moreton,  one  on  the  westj  and  the  other  on  the  east  of 

Offa's  Dyke.   The  fomer  of  these  is  indifferentlj  called 

Mareton   WalUcorum  ('Moreton  of  the  Welsh  %  and 

Moreion  nwehy  Clatvdd  (*Moreton  above  the  Dyke'),  and 

the  latter  Moreion  is  y  Clatvdd  (' Moreton  below  ilio  iJyke'), 

of  which  a  portion,  east  of  IVat's  Dyke,  is  called  Moreton 

Anglicorum  ('  Moreton  of  the  English  '),^    Here  we  seem 

again  to  have  Wat's,  as  well  as  Ofia's  Dyke,  appearing  as  a 

national  boundary.    Now  these  names  are  very  old,  and 

when  we  remember  that  in  1620,  and  for  oentnries  before, 

nearly  all  the  field-names  of  the  townships  in  question  were 

Welsh,  and  most  of  the  mhabitaiits  Welsh-speaking,  I 

think  we  must  conclude  that  the  tradition  was  very  ancient 

which  regarded  Wat's  Dyke,  like  Ofla's,  as  a  national 

boundary.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Merdaus,  as 

I  have  shown  in  another  paper,  had  conquered  and  settled, 

about  the  time  of  King  Offa,  the  country,  or  greater  part 

of  the  country,  as  far  west  as  Offa's  Dyke,  and  remained 

there  for  soloo  centuries,  but  that,  about  the  eleventh 

century,  the  Welsh  drove  them  out,  or  assimilfited  them,  so 

that  ever  since  the  land  directly  east  of  the  dykes  has  been 

occupied  by  a  population  which  still  speaks  Welsh,  or  (I 

hope  this  reservation  will  not  be  forgotten)  whose  ancestors 

spoke  it  until  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

1  I  oannot  diaeovar  whether  HmeflaiL  Anglioorom  was  a  hamlet  of 
Uomtoa  is  y  Olawdd,  or  a  distinct  townihip.  The  tithe  survey  of 
Enabon  pariah  makaa  it  a  separate  towBahip,  a  resolt  still  mote 

favourable  to  the  opinion  above  expressed,  thoogh  it  should  be  said 
that  while  Moreton  Anglioonun  lies  only  a  little  east  of  Wat's  Dyke, 

the  latter  does  not  in  any  way  form  its  boundary.  They  are  mis- 
taken who  make  Moreton  Avj^irarum  and  Moreton  i*  y  Clawdd 
different  names  for  the  same  township. 


Of  conrse  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  The  Book  of 
Aberpergivm  or  Gwentian  Brut  (not  earlier  in  date  than 
1550),  which  states  that  after  Offa  had,  in  the  year 
765,  oonstnietod  the  dyke  which  is  sflsoeutod  with  his 
name,  he  aftenrufds,  in  the  year  784,  laid  out  another  dyke, 
nearer  to  England.  The  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  second 
dyke,  has  evidently  Wat's  Djke  m  his  imiiJ,  but,  as  he 
wroU'  so  luany  centuries  after  the  act  he  describes,  is  of 
little  value  as  an  authority.  Nevertheless,  I  have  little 
donbt  as  to  Wat's  Dyke  being  the  work,  i£  not  of  OS& 
himself,  of  one  of  the  eeriy  Meroian  kmgs,  or  of  one  of 
ihsir  waniors. 

The  name  itself  of  the  Dyke  suggests  for  it  an  English 
origin.  I  will  not  put  forth  its  English  name  as  evidence 
of  this  origin,  though  that  name  is  not  to  be  disregftrded, 
bnt  will  rather  take  its  Welsh  name.  I  am  uot  sui^  that 
this  latter  has  erer  been  recorded  in  any  article  dealing 
Bpeeifioally  with  the  dyke,  and  at  the  present  tine  is  no 
lonffsr  known  even  by  the  Welsh-speaking  people  who  live 
along  the  line  of  it.  Bnt  I  have  been  fortunate  enongh  to 
meet  with  three  documents  in  which  its  old  Welsh  name 
occurs.  In  a  deed  of  the  year  1431  it  is  spelled  Clauwdd 
Wade,  in  another  of  the  year  14^3  Claud  wode,  and  ia 
Norden's  Survey  of  1620  Clawdd  Wad,  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  Wad  is  an  English,  personal  name,  and  that  it 
had  originally  in  Bnglish  some  snoh  form  as  Wada  (a  name 
well-atfcested),  a  name  which  got  gradually  degraded  into 
Wad  and  Waty  and  ultimately  pronounced  as  Wod  and 
Wot.  Tli;ii  the  form  Wad  existed  we  know,  because  we 
have  such  village-namos  as  Waddey  ('Wad's  lea'),  Wads- 
worth  ('Wad's  holding  and  Waddington,  which  last,  if  it 
does  not  mean  *  Town  of  the  children  of  Wad,'  must  be  a 
corruption  of  Wadcm  dm,  that  is,  'Wada's  town/  Wadam 
being  the  genitiTe  of  Wada  as  Wade9  is  of  Wad,  We  have 
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also  Wtidham.  We  see  how  ]\'ad  passed  into  Wat  by 
considering  Wadfitunaf  the  lorm  under  which  the  name  of 
Watton  in  Norfolk  appears  in  Domesday  Book,  while  two 
Other  Wattons  are  called  in  that  book  reepeotively  WaUune 
and  Wakme,  It  Uma  looks  as  thongh  in  the  Webh  and 
Bngliah  namee  of  Wat's  Dyke  we  have  preserved  two 
forms,  both  cnrrent,  of  the  same  name,  probably  Wada, 
the  name  perhaps  of  the  Mercian  who,  about  the  time  of 
King  0£Fa,  constructed  the  dyke.  Whether  these  con- 
clusions be  correct  or  not,  I  have  given  all  the  facts  relating 
to  the  problenii  as  far  as  tbey  aare  known  to  me.  FiBtltaps 
it  may  be  of  inteiest  to  add  that  when,  at  the  end  of  Isst 
osntnry,  Aoton  Park  was  laid  out,  a  field  in  Wrexham 
Be|^8  was  enclosed  within  it  which  was  called  Cae  Wad 
(*  W  ad  s  field  ').  I  find  this  fiehl  so  named  in  the  year  1620. 
It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Wat's  Dyke. 

Pennant  is  undMnbtodly  right  in  saying  that  Wat's 
Dyke  bas  been  often  confounded  with  Qffa's,  bat  in  the 
parishes  of  Hope  and  Mold,  where  tbey  are  both  well 
known  and  reoognised  as  distinct,  itwonld  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  each  is  called  hy  th^  mme  name.  That  is  to  say, 
the  two  dykcH  are  not  confounded  but  both  are  attributed 
to  the  same  kiug.  And  this  attribution  is  of  no  recent 
date.  Kow  here  we  have  revealed  an  important  fact,  and 
one  whioh  tends  to  oonfirm  my  impression  that  both  dykes 
had  their  origin  about  the  time  of  Ofia.  While  sooth  of 
the  parishes  of  Hope  and  Mold,  in  fact,  Wat's  Dyke  is 
called  by  a  distinotiye  name,  in  the  aforesaid  parishes  it  is 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  dyke  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  it.  Thus  in  Hope  Owen,  township  of  Hope 
parish^*  there  is  a  farmhouse  on  Wat's  Dyke  which  is  called 

'  One  group  of  townships  in  Hope  parish  is  called  IIi>pc  Malachiad. 
What  is  the  origin  u£  Medaehiadt — E.  P.  lu  1  tiud  the  n&me 
appearing  under  the  form  "  Hope  y  AI  uJachid.'' — A.  N.  P. 
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Clmrdd  Offa — *  0ffa*8  Dyke.'  Also  in  Soughton,  a  township 
in  Mold  parish,  is  nnother  farmhouse  on  the  same  dyke 
called  Br^  O^a—*  O&'e  Hill,' and  a  litUe  east  of  it  one 
known  as  Xftfyn  Offon^*  Q&'a  Grore.' 

I  do  not  wish  to  lay  greater  etress  upon  thia  attribntkm 
of  both  dykes  to  King  Offa  than  the  evidence  will  fairly 
beur^  but  that  evidence^  it  appears  to  me^  is  at  least  worthy 
of  consideration. 

That  the  two  dykes  have,  however,  actually  been  con- 
founded is  not  to  be  denied.  Balph  Higden^  for  example^ 
doea  tbis  in  bia  Po/yc^nmieoft  (fonrteentb  centiiiy)^  for  be 
■ays  tbat  Ofia's  Dyke  "  stretcbea  to  tbe  montb  of  tbe  Biver 
Dee,  beyond  Chester,  close  to  Flint  Oastle,  between  Golee- 
hill  and  Basingwork  monastery."  *  Now,  it  is  quite  certuiu 
that  it  was  Wat's  Dyke,  and  not  Offa's,  which  was  visible 
near  Coleshiil.  Gatyn  Owen,  in  his  Book  of  BaBxngwerh 
(fifteenth  century),  committed  the  same  blander,  making 
O&'s  Dyke  end  between  Mynjdd  y  Glo  (tbat  is  Coleshiil) 
and  Basingwerk.*  Pennant  says  that  Wat's  Dyke  terminated 
below  tbe  Abbey  of  Basingwerk,  and  the  late  Berr.  H. 
Louguevillo  Jonea  in  the  1856  volume  of  ArchxuJvqia 
Cawl>nii,<issayB  tbat  Wat's  Dyke,  taking  here  "the  iurtu 
of  a  ditch  rather  than  of  a  dyke,'*  may  be  traced  north- 
wards "  as  far  as  the  factory  jnst  above  Basiogwerk 
Abbey."  But  thongh  the  dyke  points  in  the  direction  of 
Basingwerk,  I  have  dnring  the  last  ten  yean,  searohed 
agam  and  again  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  the 
abbey,  without  seeing  any  traces  of  it.    Mr.  Jones  in  the 

*  " .  .  .  Usqae  ad  ubtium  iiuminis  Dem,  ultra  Ceatrium,  juxta 
castrum  de  Flint,  intor  oollem  Oarboaiua  et  monasteriom  de 
Basingwerk  se  proteadit.'* 

*  **Ae  «{  [Mf  dawdd  0&]  tydd  yn  eitynv  or  mor  yr  Hall  aid 
augoa  or  dehev  yn  emyl  Bristo  tv  ar  gogledd  gorvwch  y  Fflint  J 
nrng  mynaohlog  ddioat  Bating  a  mynydd  y  Glo."  Bolls  Brut  jr 
2>iey«yf  on,  p.  & 
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same  article  states  ihat  Wat's  Dyke  enters  Wynnstay 

Park  from  the  north,  and  ''passes  straight  through  ifc 
along  the  lawn  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  housej  and  so  by 
Pen  y  Nant  to  Nant  y  belan  tower,  which  is  built  just  above 
it  to  the  eastward."  But  though  Wynnstay  House  stands 
on  the  line  which  Wat's  Dyke  wonld  occnpy^  if  it  were 
oontinned  sonthward  in  a  straight  line,  the  truth  is  that 
the  dyke  does  not  enter  the  |>ark  at  all,  bnt  stops  short  a 
few  feet  north  of  it,  and  is  not  fonnd  again  to  the  sonth 
tmtil  we  pass  altogether  out  of  Ruaboi:  parish.  Even  in 
Chirk  parish  I  could  not  Hud  it,  though  perhaps  a  more 
careful  search  might  reveal  traces  of  it.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  ''Watstay"  is  the  older 
name  of  the  estate  now  known  as Wynnstay/'  *  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  name  "  Watstay  indicates 
an  interruption  or  9ta/t/  of  the  dyke,  where  the  hoose  so 
named  stood.  It  is  probable  the  gap  in  lLc  dyke  at  Wat- 
stay  h'a^  been  very  much  enlarged  since  the  house  so  called 
got  its  name.  When  Sir  John  Wynn  laid  out  Wynnstay 
Park  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  any  portions  ol  the  dyke 
remained  within  the  Hmits  of  the  park  wall,  they  would  be 
speedily  cleared  away.  Once,  some  yean  ago,  bebg  at 
Buabon,  in  Yiew  of  Mr.  LongoeriUe  Jones'  statement  quoted 

'  ^fr.  H.  Longueville  Jones  in  the  article  above  quoted  says  that 
from  In  ant  y  Belan  tower  "it  may  be  supposed  to  follow  Ibe  Cf^carp- 
ment  of  the  valley  above  the  river  Dee  as  far  as  the  point  wiiere  that 
river  turn^  to  the  northward,  and  then,  crossing  the  liTSr,  to  fallow 
the  escarpment  on  tho  eastem  wide  of  the  vaUsy  of  tho  Geiriog  to 
Pen  y  baiik»  where  it  is  again  fomid."  If  his  sappoeition  be  correct 
it  is  easy  to  vnclerstaad  how  it  came  to  pass  that  I  Bav  no  tvaoes  of 
the  dyke  inOhirk  parish,  for  I  did  not  look  in  the  right  place. 

«  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  Wynnstay 
deeds,  bnt  my  impression  its  that  the  name  "  Watstay  "  itneU  is  not 
ranch  older  than  1620,  the  year  in  which  I  first  find  it  nanml.  U 
was  Sir  John  Wynn  (died  January,  1712)  who  changed  the  name 
from  "  Wattftay  "  to  "  Wynnetay." 
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above,  I  asked  an  aged  labourer  whom  I  encountered, 
whether  he  remembered  any  portions  of  the  dyke  within 
Wynnstay  Park,  to  which  ho  replied  that  he  never  did,  and 
I  ultimately  extracted  from  him  a  bit  of  folk-lore  aud 
popular  etymology  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give. 
First  of  all,  he  said  that  Wat's  Dyke  was  really  made  by 
the  devil,  in  itself  an  interesting  statement,  inasmuch  as 
other  great  boundary  dykes  are  attribated  to  the  same 
persona f^e.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  when  the  devil 
in  making  the  dyke  came  to  the  property  afterwards  belong- 
ing to  the  Williams-Wynns  at  Rnabon,  some  one,  I  suppose 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  held  up  his  hands  in  horror,  and 
cried  out,  What  I  Stay/'  The  deyil  then,  awed  by  the 
importance  of  the  famfly,  did  not  resume  his  operations 
until  he  had  passed  beyond  the  owner's  property,  and  the 
estate  thenceforth  became  known  as  "  Watstay  "  !  And  my 
informant  appeared  really  to  believe  the  story  he  told  me, 
and  to  regard  it  as  reasonable.' 

I  should  now  like  to  say  something  as  to  the  northward 
interruption  of  Offa's  Dyke  in  the  township  of  Treaddyn. 
Pennant  says  that  in  his  time  the  dyke  stopped  in  its  north- 
ward course  at  "  Cae  Deon,  a  farm  near  Treyddin  chapel  in 
the  parish  of  Mold."  This  is  the  name  given  in  the  edition 
of  1778,  but  in  later  editions,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  edition 

'  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  in  Byegones  (Anji^Bt 
12th  1871)  a  somewhat  ditrercnt  version  of  the  legend:  "  That  two 
clevi];i  were  the  makers  of  the  dyke.  That,  by  some  reason  or  other, 
the  work  was  to  have  been  couipicted  from  sea  to  Bea  before  the  sun 
rose.  Having  worked  hard  and  fost  vrith  that  intention,  they  had 
■QoooBBfally  carried  ont  their  operations  until  they  oame  to  Bhaaboa, 
when  f  0  their  dismay  the  sun  rose  I  Whereupon  one  detil  eatd  to 
the  other :  '  We*n  stay,'  and  the  work  has  ever  dnee  remained  in  an 
[sic !  read  the]  unfinished  state  in  which  it  WES  left  by  its  beginnon. 
And  the  spot  where  they  left  [off]  has  ever  since  been  called 
*  Wynnstay.' "  The  narrator  of  the  story  in  this  form  was  one  David 
fittghesj  who  in  1862  was  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
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of  1810,  Co/BT  d»m  is  changed  to  Cm  Awn.  There  is  no 
farm  bearing  either  of  these  iiumLS  at.  the  present  time, 
and  immediately  north  of  the  present  t<'rmination  of  Offa's 
Dyke  on  the  road  between  Llaofynydd  and  Trenddyn  is 
an  extensive  moor — Coed  Talwni — coyered  with  the 
renuuns  of  mining  operationB  which  have  been  carried  on 
daring  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  doring  tiie  past  century  the  dyke  at  Coed  Talwm  has 
safifered  very  much,  and  that  the  point  at  which  it  ended  in 
Pennant's  time  was  more  to  the  north  than  now  it  is,  and  1 
found  on  referring  to  the  tithe  maps  of  Treuddyn,  made  in 
1838,  that  rather  move  than  a  mile  north  of  the  present 
termination  o£  Offa's  ]>yke  was  a  field  called  in  the  map* 
schednle  Gae  twnth  ffordd***  It  is  ^on  the  Leeswood 
border,  and  a  little  west  of  Ty  i«af,  near  Pont  Bleiddyn. 
Traversing  the  space  between  the  present  end  of  the 
ciyke  and  the  field  just  named,  it  would  pass  another 
field  called  Maea  y  gnrey  wtn  Field  of  the  white  stone'). 
It  18  qnite  possible  that  the  field  corruptly  called  * 
**Oae  twnth  ffordd"  in  the  tithe  map  schedule  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  ''Caer  Beon/'  '*Cae  Bwn/'  or 
"  Gae  twn  **  of  Pennant 

It  is  evident  that  Offa's  Dyke  terminated  formerly  north- 
V,  ai  ds  near  the  coast  west  of  Prestatyn,  for  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  I.,  Robert  Bauaatro  petilioued  the  king ; 
and^  after  reciting  that,  in  the  time  of  King  Richard,  his 
ancestor,  also  called  Robert  Banastreii  was  driven  ont  of 
Prestatyn  CasUe  by  the  Welsh,  goes  on  to  say,  ''And 
Robert  le  fis  Robert  Baaastre  lost  iJl  his  land  in  Wales  at 

*  Cae  twnth  Jfordd  looks  sUBpicioasly  like  a  comipuon  of  Cae  tu 
hwnt  i'r ffordd — "  the  field  beyond  the  road."  It  in  dilKcult,  however, 
to  as«>iga  limitii  to  the  alteratioa  in  Welsh  plaoe>uamod  oi  which 
Pennant  (or  his  WeUh  informants)  ware  oapable,  Sse  T  C^mmrodor, 
zi  50.— B.  P. 
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tliat  time,  and  led  all  Ids  people  {tut  8a  gent)  from  *  Pr '  Btatim 

vfithin  the  JDyhe  into  the  county  of  Lancaster."  * 

For  some  diBtaiice  south  of  the  river  Ceirioe,  Offa's  Dyke 
is  treated  even  now  as  the  boundary  between  Uenbigliahire 
and  Shropshire,  between  Wales  and  England,  but  in  the 
whole  of  the  district  above  indicated,  in  which  I  have  doaely 
examined  the  dykes,  thej  ran  through  a  tract  which  for 
centories  has  been  in  Wales.  It  is  therefore  not  sarprisi  og 
that  these  wonderfnl  works  shonld  have  appealed  to  the 
imagiuation  of  the  Welsh,  and  should  have  been  utilized  by 
thenij  nor  that  they  should  have  set  stones  and  erected 
forts  along  them,  and  made  them,  in  some  cases,  the 
bonndaries  between  hamlets,  townships,  and  parishee. 

The  name  Careg  Ueyd  occurs  twice  abng  Wat's  Dyke  in 
the  district  which  I  have  eepeoially  examined.  Thus  in 
Hope  Owen,  on  the  west  side  of  the  dyke,  is  a  field  called 
Erw'r  (jareg  Iwijd  {'  Aero  of  the  hoar  stone  ') ,  and  a  farm- 
house on  the  same  djke  in  the  towusliij)  nf  Bistre  bears  tlie 
mune  of  Y  Gar  eg  Ltvyd.  The  stone  from  which  this  farm- 
house is  named  still  stands  a  little  west  of  the  dyke  and  can 
be  seen  from  Padeswood  Station,  while  within  a  few  feet  of 
it  is  another  stone,  prostrate  and  partly  embedded  in  the 
ground  Sonth-west  of  Y  Chireg  Iwyd  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  it,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  raihvjiy  line,  is  a 
mound  covered  with  trees  called  Bryn  y  eauteJl  ['  Hill  of 
the  castle I  am  tempted  to  describe  another  Careg  Iwyd 
though  outside  of  my  district.  It  is  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Oswestry  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  ditch  of  Wat's  Dyke,  aboat  7  leet  high  and  from 
16  to  20  feet  oircumference  near  the  base.  The  house  near 
it  is  also  called  Careg  Iwyd^  and  the  stone  is  believed  to 
have  the  peculiar  property  of  turning  round  once  in  twenty- 

^  Translation  from  the  original  petition  in  Norman  French  in 
Roll«  of  Farliamcnt,  Anno  «exto  Edwardi  I.  See  also  Archasologia 
Cambrmiist  vol.  i.  aerida  i.  pp.  3U4-34<). 
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four  hours  at  midniglit  1  I  Have  already  mentioned  Maes  y 
gareg  wen  along  tlie  presamed  coorae  of  Offa's  Dyke.  I  hare 
seen  also  a  farmkouBe  called  Ccmg  y  hig,  along  the  conrse 
of  the  same  dyke,  in  the  township  of  Upper  Porkington  and 

parish  of  Selattyn,  so  named,  as  I  was  informed,  from  a 
stonej  bearing"  tbe  same  name,  which  formerly  stood  about 
ten  yards  west  of  the  dyke.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  altogether  accidental  that  these  stones 
oeour  along  the  dykes  ;  anyhow,  I  think  that  their  existence 
in  this  connection  should  be  chronicled.  I  should  like  also 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  gorsedd  is  often 
found  as  a  place-name  on  or  near  the  course  of  the  dykes, 
a  name  which  I  think  we  must  in  these  cases  frequently 
liave  to  translate  mound,  tumulus^  or  judgment-scat.  Yr 
Orsedd  Wen  ('  The  white  gorsedd  ')  is  the  name  of  a  farm- 
stead on  the  west  side  of  OfEa's  Dyke  in  the  township  of 
Orogen  Iddon  in  the  old  parish  of  Llangollen.  Kear  it,  hut 
a  little  further  from  the  dyke,  is  a  large  eamedd,  opened 
about  the  year  1850,  and  described  in  Archoeohgia 
Camhrmisis  (Vol.  II.,  2ud  series,  pp.  9-19)  by  Mr.  W. 
"Wynne  Foulkes.*  On  the  other  side  of  the  dyke,  on  the 
top  of  Selattyn  Hill,  was  another  huge  carnedd,  on  the  site 
and  ont  of  the  materials  of  which  Mr.  Gerald  Carew  of 
Pentre  Pant  built  in  1847  a  hunting  lodge.  During  this 
operation  two  ctstfeini  and  three  or  four  burial  urns  were 
discovered.'    Still  nearer  Yr  Orsedd  Wen,  and  on  the  west 

^  This  ie  fancied  to  be  the  carnedd  from  which  the  house  takes 

its  name.  A  skeleton  was  found  in  it  by  Mr.  Foalkes,  who  supposed 
it  to  be  that  of  Gwen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Llywarch  Hen.  It  is,  how- 
ever, culh'd  not  Gorsedd  fhri'n,  or  eveu  Gorsedd  Won,  but  Gorsedd 
Wen.  l^or  doeii  it  appear  to  have  been  ever  known  as  Gorsedd 
Ooncyniont  as  suggested, 
s  Ou  this  tower  was  placed  the  following  insoription 

Qorsedd  Orwynion 
Oedd  gwr  tj  mab  oedd  ddysgywen  hawl  [P  haul] 
Ax  ryd  Yorlas  j  lias  Ghren. 
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side  of  the  dyke  are  the  remains  of  what  was  evidently 
mother  eamedd.  It  ouglit  to  be  said  that  while  Welsh 
people  call  this  farmstead  Yr  Orsedd  Wen,  many  English 
people  call  it  The  RoBsett  And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  on 
the  western  side  of  Offa's  Dyke,  in  the  township  of 
Esclusham  uwch  y  Clawdd,  in  front  of  Pentre  Bychan  Hall, 
is  a  meadow  now  called  Rossett  Parkj  but  which  I  find  from 
the  Pentre  Bychan  deeds  was  always  formerly  known  as  Tr 
Oraedd}  If  ever  there  was  any  mound  in  Rossett  Park,  it 
may  well  hare  heen  cleared  away  when,  many  years  ago, 
the  meadow  was  included  in  the  gronnds  of  Pentre 
Bychan  HalL   However,  not  far  from  the  Pentre  Bychan 

'  I  know  two  other  places  called  The  Bossett  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wrexham,  formerly  kuown  as  Yr  Orsedd.  One  is  a  field  in  the 
township  of  Fic1chill»  and  the  other  the  well-known  hamlet  on  the 
Great  Weetera  Railway  between  Greef oid  and  Saltney.  The  older 
name  for  the  latter  was  Yr  Onedd  Qoeh  (**  The  Bed  Qortedd  '*}.  In 
Norden's  Survey  (a.d.  162Q)  it  is  in  one  passage  called  Yr  orteih 
goch,  and  in  another  Bonef  gf>z,  so  that  it  is  evident,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  said  {Aticient  Tenures  of  Land  in  the  Marches  of  North 
Wales,  p.  64,  note  1.  and  i».  Go.  note  2),  "that  The  Rossett  is  the 
regular  form  into  which,  in  this  district,  the  name  Yr  OrsvdJ  passes 
in  being  converted  into  an  Eaglish  word."  Kordou  de^icribes  some 
of  the  lands  at  Tr  Onedd  GNwh  as  being  of  the  nature  of  demesne^ 
and  there  were  at  that  place  not  merely  *'  The  Boardland  [or  Lord'sj 
Obapel/'  etill  existing  at  the  beginning  of  lest  oentnxy,  bnt  aleo  the 
gallows  for  the  rhaglotry  of  Marford,  used  until  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Yr  Orsedd  Goch,  at  loast,  I  think  I 
am  right  in  translating  gorsedd  as  "  judgment-seat/'  There  is  here 
now  no  mound,  unless  we  regard  the  notable  mound  at  Marford.now 
called  simply  The  IlofT,  but  formerly  Grq/l  y  cantcU,  as  the  original 
gor»pdd.  This  mound  was  undoubtedly  the  head  of  the  rhnplotry  of 
Marford,  and  the  lands  at  Yr  Orsedd  Ooch  were  appurtenant  to  it  as 
"Tiry  bwxdd"  or  "boardland."  Since  the  foregoing  was  written 
I  hare  come  aorois  a  note  (dated  1814)  of  the  names  of  all  the  fields 
in  the  ITpper  and  Middle  Berse  estates  in  the  townebip  of  Bershaai* 
Among  these  names  oeenr  the  following :  Bryn  rosset  (or  <r  orsedd) 
mawr  and  Bryn  rosset  Teoban,  now  in  one."  The  equation  of  Yr 
Orsedd  and  Boteeti  is  thus  indubitably  established. 
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Qorjtedd,  bat  on  the  east  aide  of  the  dyke,  adjoining  Plas 
Gadwgan,  is  a  huge  tumulns  which  rises  directly  from  the 
rampart.  Ifc  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  close  to  it  is 
a  field  called  Cae  r  Saeson.  This  tumulus  was  opened  in 
the  year  1797,  when  four  suits  of  armour  and  the  skeleton 
of  a  horse  *  were  discovered  in  it.  The  authority  for  this 
statement  is  The  Monthly  MagsziM  published  at  Shrews- 
bury in  the  year  named.  The  armour  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  to  Chirk  Castle,  where  it  cannot  now  be  found,  but 
the  description  of  it  in  Thfl  Monthly  Mdgazuic  makes  one 
certain  that  it  must  havre  been  late  mediaeval  in  its  character. 
"  The  armour  was  complete  in  helmets,  gorgets  or  safe- 
guards for  the  neck,  an  iron  apron  in  front  with  a  cuirass 
for  the  badk  annexed  to  the  aprons  by  hinges.^' 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  many 
forts  that  lie  along  or  close  to  the  course  of  the  dykes  are 
of  Welsh  origin,  but  I  think  the  camp  called  Hen  Ddinas* 
near  Owestry  on  W'at's  Dyke,  and  tlie  remarkable  but  un- 
named camp  in  the  township  oi  Llai  just  above  Gwersyllt 
Mill  on  the  same  dyke  must  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
construction  of  the  latter.  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  big  mount  with  a  flat  top  called  Y  CasteU  a 
few  feet  distant  from  Wat's  Dyke  in  Erddig  woods.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Myddeltou  Ims  comuiuiiicated  to  mo  the  following 
note  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  relating  to  tbis  mound  by  a 
traveller  from  Chester  in  the  year  1574 ; — By  Wrexham 

*  Horses'  bones  have  elsewhere  been  discovered  in  0£Fa'8  Djke. 
Thns  according  to  Lewis'  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wale*  (xn. 
1833)  when  the  dyke  was  levelled  near  Brymlx)  Hall  for  the  forma- 
tion of  railroads  in  connectiou  with  the  railroad^}  and  collieries,  "a 
great  quantity  of  the  bones  of  horses  in  a  state  of  excellent  preserva- 
tion, and  horse  shoes  of  ruiie  workmanship  were  found.'* 

*  I  cannot  learn  the  authority  on  which  this  camp  has  ascribed 
to   it  the  names  Caer  Ogyrfan  (or  Gmt  Og^r/en)  and  Old 
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w^Hn  a  quarter  of  a  mjle  towttrd  Raabon  in  park  glyn  ^ 
standeth  the  rayns  of  a  Oastell  great  which  sometymes  was 

the  chief  house  of  the  Prince  of  BromfiHltL"  However  we 
may  interpret  this  statement  we  may  gather  from  it  that  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  near  the  Erddig 
Oastell "  regarded  it  as  having  been  a  place  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  passsges  throngh  the  dykes  were  often  so  striking 
and  important  as  to  acqaire  distinctiye  names.  Thns  Adim/r 

claicdd  ('Gap  of  the  Dyke ')  is  a  very  ancient  name  tor 
the  point  at  which  Offa's  Dyke  is  traversed  in  the  township 
of  Bersham  from  Wrexham  to  Kuthiu.  If  at  Adwy'r 
olawdd  we  walk  along  the  dyke  in  a  northerly  direction 
until  we  have  psssed  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  a  few  yards  we 
may  pause.  For  here  many  years  ago  were  dug  up,  im- 
mediately west  of  the  dyke,  a  large  number  of  very  friable 
urns  containing  burnt  bones,  all  of  which  were  broken  and 
scattered.  I  had  this  information  from  the  grandson  of 
the  man  who  disinterred  the  urns,  and  who  often  spoke  of 
his  discovery.  He  said  there  was  "  quite  a  cemetery  "  there. 
Oh,  that  some  of  these  urns  had  been  preserved^  so  as  to 
|rive  us  an  opportunity  of  knowing  to  what  period  and  to 
what  race  they  belonged!  A  little  fnrtker  northward, in 
the  same  township,  a  road  crosses  OfiFa's  Dyke  at  right 
angles,  at  a  place  now  called  Llidiart  Ffanny  (*  I'anny's 
Gate  ')>  but  which,  as  I  find  from  the  old  parish  registers, 
was  always  formerly  called  Llidiart  vani,  or  Llidiart  vaney. 
What  the  second  word  of  this  place-name  means,  I  cannot 
be  sure,'  but  it  seems  worth  while  to  put  it  on  record.  An 

*  Pare  Glyn  Clywetloc  (Jemesue  laud  of  tbe  Lord  of  Bronfield) 
iocludtid  a  great  part  of  the  present  Erddig  Park,  well  as  the 
mound  in  queetioa. 

>  Perhaps  it  is /and  for/tfuos.  mdiwrt  in  the  houdrsd  of  Brom* 
field  is  always  treated  as  feminine,  so  that  it  modifies  the  initial 
letter  of  any  word,  treated  adjeotively,  that  loUows  it 
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ancient  farmhouse,  having  the  same  name,  adjoins  the 

gap- 
Wat's  Dyke  divides  Wrexham  from  Bersham,  the  town- 
ship of  Acton  from  that  of  Stansty,  and  the  township  of 
Bistre  from  that  of  Hartoheath.  It  divides^  also,  in  part 
the  hamlet  of  Hafod  (formerly  called  Eafod  y  gallor)  from 
the  hamlet  of  Belan  in  the  same  township  (of  Boabon).  In 
most  oases,  however^  it  is  not  utilised  in  this  way^  hut  rans 
across  bamlets,  towusbips  and  parislies  without  reference 
to  their  boundaries.  So,  Offa's  Djke  divides  the  township 
of  Esclusham  uwch  y  Clawdd  i  i  om  that  of  Eisclusham  is  j 
Olawdd,  and  the  township  of  ^loreton  uwch  j  Clawdd  from 
that  of  Moreton  is  y  Clawdd.  Within  the  township  of 
Baabon  also«  it  separates,  in  part,  the  hamlet  of  Bhnddallt 
from  that  of  Bodylltyn  (in  which  latter  stands  the  British 
camp  called  V  Gardden),  but  here  again  the  bounds  of  most 
townships  and  parishes  along  the  dyke  are  determined 
without  reference  to  the  latter.  It  seems  important  to 
point  oat  this  fact,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  precisely 
is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

And  now  I  must  apologiae  for  the  incompleteness  and 
ill-arrangement  of  the  materials  I  have  presented  to  yon 
to-night.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  those  materials  were 
got  together  many  years  a<70,  and  I  have  had  but  littlo 
leisure  since  to  pursue  my  investigations  into  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  dykes  within  the  area  dealt  with. 
MoreoTer,  since  I  undertook  to  write  this  paper,  I  have 
been  so  beset  with  ill-health  and  calls  on  my  time,  that  I 
have  felt  myself  incompetent  to  the  work  of  arraying  the 
facts  I  huve  to  offer  in  their  most  seemly  garments,  or  of 
arranging  them  in  the  best  order.  Let  my  statement  of 
them  therefore  stand  to  lighten  the  labour  of  some  one  else 
who  may  hereafter  address  himself  to  the  same  task.  In 
conolasion,  I  wish  to  express  my  obligations  to  Mr. 
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Egerton  G.  B.  Phillimore,  who  lias  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
verifying  my  references,  and  made  many  suggestions  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself.  All  the  notes  which  are 
fligned  "  E.  PJ*  were  written  by  him. 
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CELTIC  ART, 

With  a  Suggestion  of  a  Schemk  ioii  the  Better 
Frbseevation  and  Freer  Study  op  the  MoNUMfiMiii 
or  THB  Eablt  Christian  Chuech  in  Walbs.^ 

Br  X.  H.  iHOMAfi,  B.O.A. 


Whbn  ite  begin  to  speak  of  Gelfcio  Art,  I  am  much  t«- 
minded  of  an  incident  whioh  ocoarred  on  a  visit  to  a 
corioosoaTe  near  Dinant  which  I  visited  with  a  friend, 
and  nnder  the  guidance  of  a  bright  Httle  Ud  of  thirteen, 

the  sou  of  the  disco  vi  re r. 

Our  gaide^  full  of  pride  in  his  father  and  his  discovery, 
led  my  friend  to  pretend  to  believe  that  the  boy's  "  papa 
had  excavated  the  cave  and  carved  the  beantiful  stalactites 
which  decorated  it^  and  asked  him  at  what  date  "  papa'' 
had  done  this  wonderful  work. 

The  boy  turned,  and  standing  before  my  friend,  said 
with  courteous  firmuess : 

"  Monsieur,  permit  me  again  to  explain  what  you  have 
not  done  me  the  honour  to  grasp.  My  '  Pappa  *  exploited 
the  entries  to  this  cave  at  the  date  1876 ;  for  the  rest,  the 
cavern  is  a  work  of  nature  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
date." 

Just  so  one  is  iuclinod  to  say  that  Celric  Art  was  ex- 
ploited at  a  date  coincidiog  with  the  Christianizing  of 

*  Bead  before  the  Soeiety  in  Febnuuy,  1891. 
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certain  countries,  but  for  the  rest  is  a  work  of  natural 
development  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  date. 

But  although  we  cannot  well  fix  dates  until  certain 
onlminatiTe  points  arriye,  we  can  dimly  trace  develop- 
ments, and  we  may  presnme  the  existence  of  periods. 

The  great  well'markeA  division  I  have  allnded  to;  on 
the  hither  side  of  it  we  have  Christian  Celtic  Art^  on  the 
farther  side  I'  g  ii  Celtic  Art. 

When  we  try  further  to  sub-divnde  the  Pagan  Celtic  Art, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  mysterious  realm,  and  have  to  walk 
hesitatingly  among  developments  often  bearing  other 
names  and  carrying  as  bcusk  to  the  &r  origins  of  art  in 
any  form. 

Bat  these  origins  which  affect  the  art  that  we  know  as 
"  Celtic'*  are  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  we  find  them  and 

their  devek»pDieQts  bound  up  with  the  widest  questions  of 
racial  affinities  and  movements. 

These  questions  are  too  wide  and  too  deep,  and  also  too 
mysterious  to  be  treated  in  one  paper,  or  indeed  by  one 
person.  We  shoald  require  a  symposium  of  specialists  to 
carry  us  through  them;  we  shoald  want  a  historian,  an 
ethnologist,  a  philologist,  all  deeply  versed  in  Celtic 
languages  and  Celtic  migrations,  and  an  artist  deeply 
versed  in  the  arts  and  archaeology  of  East  and  West.  To 
neither  of  these  characters  can  I  pretend ;  but  the  study  I 
have  given  to  our  subject  leads  me  to  think  that  some 
remarks  based  upon  mere  ontside  observations  of  the 
monuments  may  not  be  without  some  small  valne. 

And  here  I  think  I  sliould  enumerate  the  monuments  I 
refer  to  in  a  general  wa} ,  so  that  my  audience  may,  thus 
far,  form  an  idea  of  what  may  probably  be  the  points  on 
which  I  may  claim  a  hearing,  those  upon  which  I  may  have 
little  right  to  speak,  and  the  hiatnses  which  occnr  in  my 
observations.   Monuments  of,  or  bearing  upon,  Celtic  Art 
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which  1  have  had  personal  opporbuoities  of  btudyiug  are  : 
the  prinoipftl  megalithio  monnments  of  England^  Wales, 
Coniwall  and  Iieland^  with  some  similar  remains  in 
Tnscanj;  the  works  in  bronse,  silver  and  gold  of  the 
M nseam  of  the  Hoyal  Irish  Aoademy ;  those  of  the  British 
Museum ;  the  monumental  crosses  of  Ireland,  lona,  and 
Wales;  and  the  Book  of  Kells — the  wondrous  pages  of 
which  I  was  permitted  carefully  to  study  some  years  ago. 
Add  to  these,  wious  hats  and  oratories,  arms,  works  in 
silver  and  hroose,  and  mannsoripts,  scattered  about  mnseoms 
and  in  private  hands,  and  mj  list  of  **  monvmenU  ptmr 
ends.  I  have,  however,  had  opportnnitiee  of  ex- 
tiunuing"  many  Danish  and  Scandinavian  autiqnities,  and 
such  remains  of  Archaic-Greek  and  Etruscan  Art  as  the 
great  French  and  Italian  collections  contain^  and  also 
■noh  remains  of  Byzantine  Art  as  are  to  be  seen  in  Italy. 

Now  I  will  suppose  my  andienoe  to  do  as  I  have  done, 
namely,  to  wander  abont  among  the  remains  of  various 
races  in  search  of  origins  or  developments  of  Celtic  Art, 
understanding  by  Celtic  Art  especially  those  muuuments, 
bell-oases,  shrines,  and  illuminations  on  parchment,  which 
the  great  art-bnrst  in  Ireland  shows  us  from  the  seventh  to 
the  eleventh  century. 

And  the  remains  we  may  observe  are  not  tohavaany 
labels  opon  them;  we  are  not  to  go  into  a  French," 
"  German,"  or  Norwegian  room  to  look  for  them,  and 
we  are  to  have  no  Handbook  of  Art. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  at  once  confronted 
with  a  mass  of  work,  conforming  in  everything  except  some 
smallest  details  with  what  we  postalate  as  "  Celtic  Art." 
We  enquire  abont  them,  and  we  are  told  that  these  are 
"Scandinavian,"  and  those  are  ''Danish."  But,  we  say, 
here  is  ornament  endlessly  winding ;  here  it  not  only  winds 
bat  takes  on  the  conventionalized  forms  of  serpent,  lion,  or 
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horse,  almost  indistinguishable  sometimes  in  the  eintrlo 
object,  60  extreme  is  the  conventionalism,  but  clear  on 
oompariion  of  many ;  here  again  are  curious  triple  dota, 
odd  eonoenirio  oirolea,  or  bossest  ciioles  witii  lines  crossing 
one  another  tkereb,  marks  like  the  letter  S.  So  we  ask : 
"  Why  are  these  called  ScacdinaTiaD,  Norse,  Danish,  and 
BO  on  ?  "  To  this  question  we  get  no  rc])ly,  except  that  the 
remains  were  found  in  conntries  now  so  classed.  Bat  our 
little  coni])anj  of  Cymmrodorion  to-night  are  going  aboat 
absolutely  without  prejudice  studying  cor  art,  and  so  we 
will  say  that  all  this  is  Oeltio  on  the  good  principle  of 
rendering  to  men  all  that  bears  their  snpersoription>  not 
forgetting  that  thi«  principle  has  already  withdrawn  from 
the  "Saxon  "  a  mass  of  art-work  to  which  his  claim  was 
undisputed  until  a  very  recent  period. 

It  will  at  once  pass  through  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
hearers  that  if  we  act  npon  the  principle  we  have  f^tated 
to  the  fnll,  we  are  going  npon  a  somewhat  filibustering 
expedition  into  a  dim  land  oyershadowed  hj  many  a  grove 
of  mystery ;  here  and  there  we  shall  find  a  sign  or  symbol 
to  give  us  eucourng-emeut,  but  we  shall  have  to  press  on 
until  we  emerge  in  presence  of  the  rising  sun  in  the  far 
East.  And  to  this  thought  my  response  would  be  where* 
fore  not  ? 

Broadly  speaking,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  words  "  Celtic  Art  **  bring  np  in  our  minds 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  Christian — or  perhaps  I  shoold 

better  say  Christianized  ;  for  upon  that  point  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said.  The  bnliiaueo  of  the  exemplifications 
during  the  Christian  period  tempts  the  mind  to  this,  and 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  art  that  went  before^  and  still  more 
are  we  tempted  to  forget  the  substantisllj  identical  Flsgan 
Art  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  on  the  principle  of  the  adage 
*'  ont  of  sight  out  of  mind     but  it  is  hardly  too  strong  a 
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thing  to  say  that,  in  speaking  of  Christian  as  opposed  to 
Heathen  Art  as  developed  among  Celts>  we  must  ever  put 
the  Christian  element  away  in  a  comer  of  onr  brains  and 
keep  it  there  as  an  inteUectual  consideration  rather  than 
as  an  art  factor.  Christianity  bronght  little  or  nothing 
new  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  and  most  of  Christian 
Celtic  Art  is,  to  the  eye,  more  Pagan  than  Christian,  even 
although  executed,  doubtless,  by  Christian  hands.  This 
curious  paradox  I  shall  have  further  cause  to  remark  upon. 

The  fact  is^  though  I  fail  fully  to  understand  the  strange 
persistence  of  the  Piagan  symbolism,  that  the  Christian 
leaders  seem  to  have  accepted,  almost  without  change,  the 
whole  of  the  Pagan  hierographs  ;  and,  in  addition,  we  find 
upon  the  stone  monnments  of  Scotland,  a  series  of  symbols 
of  unknown  meaning  but  which  have  more  relation  to 
Pagan  than  Christian  symbolism*  I  have  said  that,  to  the 
eye,  what  we  know  as  Scandinavian  and  Danish  ancient  art 
is  Celtic  in  type.  Of  these  two  divisions  a  Toiy  great 
superiority  in  one  respect  attaches  to  the  Danish.  The 
remains  found  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  although  full  of 
strength  of  effect  and  very  telling  as  masses,  have  by 
no  means  the  exactitude  and  correctness  of  the  Danish 
works — the  emblems  are  given  with  less  certainty,  the 
zoomorphs  and  anthropomorphs  are  often  not  carried 
out  fully,  the  curves  often  break  and  cannot  be  followed 
throughout  the  patterns.  For  this  reason  Scandinavian 
work  seems  secondary  and,  in  reality,  a  "  split  off''  from 
Danish. 

What  wore  the  signs  of  which  we  speak  ?  Far  back  upon 
atone  aud  bronze  we  find  the  symbols  which,  in  more  or 
less  decorative  form,  persisted  until  the  last  centuries 
during  which  Celtic  art  survived.  On  the  stones  of  the 
tomb  of  Ollamh  Fodla  are  seen  the  concentric  circles,  the 
"  cup  and  ring,''  the  star  or  flower  enclosed  in  a  circle,  the 
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zig'-zag  lines,  the  winding-  serpentine  line  and  other  signs 
which  were  full  of  meaning.  On  bone  implements  the 
more  yielding  anbstance  shows  us  more  elaborated  decora- 
tion^ the  stemmed  flower^  the  genn  of  the  dirergent  spiral^ 
and  the  Btrange  spectacle 'Mike  sign  afterwards  so 
frequent  npon  Scottish  monaments,  and  which  may  be 
a  symbol  of  eyes. 

In  other  places  and  upon  other  objects  we  find  the  ringed 
cross  simpio  or  complex^  and  that  sign  of  the  Bun  used  over 
the  whole  eastern  world  until  to-day^  and  known  as  the 
"  Svastika^"  or  whirling  cross ;  then  we  find  the  most 
ancient  trinity  or  triadic  sign  known  as  the  **  triskele  *'  or 
three-leg.  Of  these  latter  signs  there  are  corded 
varieties  which  merge  the  cros3  and  the  triadic  and  snake 
signs  into  solar  symbols  of  accumulated  significance];  and 
thesej  strangely  manipulated  by  the  skill  of  sttccessive 
designers,  and  at  last  re-enforced  by  the  later-arriving 
second  EAstem  influence  known  as  Byzantinei  become  the 
members  of  the  Celtic  school  of  decoration  at  its  finest 
epodis. 

The  signs  enumerated  are  all  equally  characteristic  of 
Danish  and  Scandinavian  art. 

Among  the  modifications  of  the  8  or  spiral,  one  becomes 
the  central  Celtic  ornament  of  the  Pagan  period,  that  is, 
the  ''divergent  spiral "  or  "  trumpet  pattern/'  as  one  form 
of  it  most  common  npon  metal  work  is  called.  The  form 
is  difficult  to  describe,  and  I  should  refer  yon  to  the 
analytical  plates  of  it  given  in  Mr.  Romilly  Allen's  papers 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
The  signs  enumerated  are  all  equally  characteristic  of  Danish 
and  Scandinavian  art. 

And,  as  to  the  period  of  that  portion  of  Danish  work 
wKioh  has  the  most  exact  analogy  with  the  Celtic  of  Ire- 
land and  Wales,  if  we  examine  the  works  (and  this  matter 
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cftu  be  well  followed  in  the  plates  of  Hr.  Woraaae's  works) 
we  shall  find  that  a»  we  get  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  "  iron 
age ''we  find  the  resemblance  we  seek  oompletestj  and  in 
the  still  earlier  ''later  bronse'^  period  we  find  in  a  welU 

developed  form  tlie  symbols  with  which  the  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  works  are  charged. 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  have  in  your  minds 
the  facts  nsnally  stated — and  which  cannot  be  doubted,  of 
the  influence  of  Bysantine  art  upon  that  of  Irelandt  as 
indeed  npon  the  art  of  the  whole  gronp  of  British  Isles, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  Bysantine  character  of  the  earliest 
Christian  architecture  and  in  the  twisted  draconic  or  ribbon 
interlacements,  and  so,  when  I  refer  certain  forms  of  orna- 
ment to  so  antecedent  a  period  as  the  bronze  age  of 
Denmark,  I  may  well  be  tacitly  interrupted  by  a  note  of 
exclamation.  Bnt  '*  Bronze  Age  **  denotes  a  period  not  a 
date— it  may  be  near  or  far  in  point  of  time. 

Bat,  after  all,  in  following  the  sight  of  oar  eyes  merely, 
without  prejudice,  may  we  not  be  arriving  at  a  truth  which 
has  been  little,  if  at  all  noted  ?  Who  were  the  Danes  of  the 
bronze  age  ?  and  whence  did  they  gain  their  art  ?  Is  it 
not  tme  that  the  stream  of  cnltnre  reached  them,  or  was 
brought  by  them  from  the  South — ^the  Bhine  and  the  great 
ronte  which  connected  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  we 
not  connecting  ourselves  with  the  great  Etruscan  and 
Archaic- G  reek  centres  of  ornamental  design  and  technical 
craftmausliip  ?  And,  further,  were  there  not  at  such 
period  Celts,  at  rest  aiui  also  migratinf^  North  and  West 
diong  these  tracks?  Mow,  for  instance,  did  the  golden 
corslet  in  which  the  old  Celtic  warrior  used  to  stalk  out  of 
his  grsTO-monnd  at  Mold  find  its  way  there  from  Etmria  f 
If  indeed  it  came  thence  and  was  not,  as  I  would  claim  it* 
British.  There  it  was  when  the  tumulns  was  opened,  and 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Jewel  Boom  "  at  the  British  Museum. 
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Of  coarse,  Prof.  J.  J.  A.  Woraaadj  as  a  good  Dane,  woald 
ideDtify  the  Tarioiis  religiouB  symbols  as  referring  to  the 
ScandinaTian  system  of  mythology ;  bat  by  that  equation 
of  attributes  which  it  is  well  known  can  be  carried  ont 

betwccu  all  the  great  mythologies  of  J:]uiupe,  wo  are  not 
prevented  from  considering"  that  deities  of  other  cultuses 
may  be  honoured  by  the  introdaction  of  these  signs. 

Now,  while  I  have  been  analysing  the  factors  of  the 
decoration  of  the  bronze  age  in  Denmark^  I  hare  really  been 
analysing  those  of  Irish  Celtic  art.  I  will  jast  note  two 
instances,  one  doubtless  early  and  Pagan,  the  other  an 
elaborate  work  in  metal  of  the  Christian  period ;  the 
former  an  Ogam  stone  with  a  sun-cross  and  svastika,  and 
the  latter  the  beantifnl  shrine  for  the  old  bell  of  St. 
Patriokj  now  preserved  in  the  maseom  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  On  the  stone  appears  the  ornament 
incised,  while  the  shrine  is  a  most  elaborate  fantasia  npon 
the  spiral  and  platted  cross — ^a  wonderful  work  of  which 
drawing  or  photograph,  beautiful  as  they  may  be,  can  give 
little  idea. 

Here  in  passing  I  may  just  note  the  Ogam  writing,  which 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  specially  Celtic  mode  of  lettering, 
inyented,  ^  I  nnderstand  Ftofessor  Bhys,  among  the  re- 
maining remnant  of  the  Goidelic  Kelts,  who,  anmoved  by 

the  march  of  the  Brythons,  filled  Silnria  and  Demetia 

duriuQf  and  later  than  the  Roman  occupation.'  It  cannot  be 
without  a  deep  interest  that  those  of  us  who  are  Silures  or 

'  The  ntidoubtcil  Irish  element  which  existed  in  parts  of  North 
aad  South  Wules,  and  iu  Devon  and  Cornwall,  was  certainly  largely 
the  result  of  the  groat  iuTsaion  of  Britain  from  Inland,  notably  in 
the  fourth  aad  fifth  eentaries,  known  to  history  as  the  invasion 
of  the  "  Soots  "  or  8wH,  Fart  of  this  element  may  have  been  the 
remnant  of  Goidelic  tribes  which  preceJed  the  Brythons  in  their 
inTttsion  of  Britain ;  but  we  doubt  whether  this  is  qnite  proved  or 
now  regarded  as  so  proved  bj  Professor  Bhys.— JBn. 
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Demetians  look  back  upon  the  ancient  whom  i'rofossor 
Rhys  speaks  of  as  some  "  (ioidelic  native  of  Sihiria  or 
Demotia.  who,  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Eomaa 
alphabet  and  some  practice  in  a  limple  system  of  scoring 
munberSy  elaborated  the  latter  into  an  alphabet  of  his  own 
fitted  £or  ootting  upon  atene  or  wood"  (Rhys'  Celiie 
Britain,  p.  247).' 

An  incident  leaving  a  curious  sense  of  extremes  meeting 
occurred  to  mo  while  visiting  Valentia,  in  County  Kerry. 
Having  just  looked  upon  a  standing  stone  of  hoar  antiquity, 
who^e  angles  bore  the  dots  and  lines  constituting  the  Ogam 
alphabet,  I  stepped  into  the  Atlantio  Cable  office,  and 
eaw  winding  off  the  Morse  machine  the  long  tapes  coTered 
with  the  dots  and  dashee  of  modern  telegraphy. 

While  speaking  of  these  Ogams  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  remark  upon  a  passage  by  Mr.  de  Kayo 
(Cenftiru  for  January*,  1889,  p.  oTO)  who  speaks  ui"  the 
**  God  of  Eloquence,  Ogma,  as  a  power  in  the  camp  of  the 
De  Danaan,"  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Heronles  Ogmins 
whose  picture  Lndan  saw  in  Ganl,  and  who  though  old  yet 
dragged  along  a  crowd  of  men  bj  chains  fastened  to  his 
tongne.*  This  Celtic  god  is  figured  in  the  old  work  by 
Cartari'  curiously  euouirh.  Afr.  DeKaye  goes  on  to  make 
a  remark  wliich  T  am  uui  capable  of  weighing,  but  which 
tallies  iutcrestmgly  with  the  illastracive  use  I  have  made 
of  Danish  art  antiquities  ;  he  says^  "  From  the  goddess 

*  fifooad  aditioD»  p.  250.— Ed. 

*  The  identification  had  long  previotisly  been  made  by  PzofSasor 
Rhys  in  his  Lecturea  on  WeUh  Fhilolotji/  (1877).  See  the  second 
o<1ition  of  that  work  (1879),  pp.  295,  2n'.> ;  and  see  the  same  author's 
JfiUwrt  Lt'ctures  pp.  13 — 20),  wliero  the  pansage  from  Lnciau, 
or  »  j>ara phrase  from  it,  is  given  inter  alia. — Ed. 

^  iiiia  etymologj  ia  of  coarse  wild.  For  •omeUung  about  the  goddess 
Dmw  (gsnifcive  DaiMuin)  see  the  shore  etted  BUhwi  Ltetuf$^  ^  89» 
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(Datia)  from  whom  the  tuatha  or  people  Datiaan  got 
their  name,  desoends  the  word  Denmark,^  though  the 
present  Denes  may  have  little  of  the  blood  of  that  old 
swarm  which  passed  hj  Northern  Britain  into  Ireland.'^ ' 

It  may  possibly  happen  that  iu  this  represeatation  of 
Hercules  Ogmius  described  by  Lucian  "we  have  a  detail 
connecting  itself  with  the  very  perfect  pagan  Celtic  art  in 
metals.  In  Lncian's  description  the  chains  which  procopd 
from  the  tongue  of  the  god  to  the  ears  of  his  enthralled 
followers  are  described  as  being  most  delicately  made  of 
gold  and  silver.  Now,  the  chains  attached  to  ancient 
Cellic  fibuUx)  found  in  Ireland  are  so  delicately  fashioned 
that  Miss  Stokes  finds  it  easiest  to  desrvibe  them  by  calling 
them  "  Trichinopoly/'  the  name  of  which  place  is  used  to 
denote  a  most  delicate  Indian  variety  of  chain-work. 

Having  once  touched  upon  representations  of  the  gods  of 
the  Oelts,  I  may  simply  note  that  these  are  few,  and  that  the 
human  form  has  not  been  imitatively  treated  in  Celtic  art. 
Such  works  as  the  representations  of  Ogma,  Hesns, 
Taranis,  in  Gaul,  the  groat  sun-face  at  Bath,  a  similar 
face  at  Caerleon,  the  image  of  Mapon  at  Newcastle^  and  the 
etUawrage  of  the  god  Nodens  at  Lydney,  are  all  executed 
under  immediate  Boman  influence. 

Of  the  really  high  exemplification  of  Celtic  Art,  Ireland 
is  the  only  seat.  There  great  works  were  executed;  and 
there  alone  have  they  been  preserved  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  give  us  clearly  a  type  of  a  school.  In  Irish  works,  too, 
a  hundred  questions  not  to  be  answered  elsewhere,  in  regard 
to  early  Customs  of  the  Church,  may  find  their  response  in 
buildings,  sacred  relics,  and  monuments.  As  I  have  said 
in  regard  to  the  shrine  of  the  Bell  of  St.  Patrick,  the 
mastery  of  Irish  Art  over  technical  difficulties  is  perfect* 

•  Lc  Imagine  de<?li  Dei  dei  Antichi. 

^  Hog  tho  quoUtioa  in  Khya '  Mibberi  Lecttirts,  p.  14, 
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Bat  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Irish  artists  were- 
deficient  in  these  delicacies  of  the  art  before  the  coming  of 
those  wiio  followed  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  On  the 
contrary,  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  delicate  bronze 
casting  and  repoutw  in  the  world  (after  the  great  olassia 
shoulder-bosses  in  the  British  Mnsearn,  known  as  the 
bronzes  of  Sins)  are  oertaia  plates  in  the  Petrie  Mnseam,. 
which  are  of  the  Pagan  period.  Miss  Stokes  says  of  these 
little  works  that,  if  not  the  finest  pieces  of  casting  ever 
seen,  yet,  as  specimens  of  design  and  workmanship,  they  are, 
perhaps,  nnsurpassed.  The  surface  is  here  overspread  with 
no  vague  lawlessnessi  but  the  ornament  is  treated  with  fine 
reserve,  and  the  design  carried  out  with  the  precision  and 
delicacy  of  a  master^s  touch.  The  ornament  upon  the  cone 
flows  round  and  upwards  in  lines  gradual  and  harmonious 
as  the  curves  in  ocean  surf,  meeting  and  parting  only  to 
meet  asrain  in  lovelier  forms  of  fluwiut^  nmii  n.  Tn  the 
centre  of  the  circular  plate  below — ^just  at  the  point  or  hollow 
whence  all  these  lines  flow  round  and  upwards,  at  the  reiy 
heart  as  it  might  seem  of  the  whole  work,  a  crimson  drop- 
of  clear  enamel  may  be  seen/'  It  is  thought  that  these- 
Itttle  fragpments  are  portions  of  a  radiate  crown  to  be  worn 
during  some  fes'aval ;  and  such  crowns  may  be  seen  upon 
British  coins  of  the  date  of  a.d.  260  and  later.  The 
enthusiastic  description  I  have  read  will  permit  you  to 
judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  which  could  enkindle  it. 

That  there  were  artisans  in  Ireland  simultaneonslj  with 
or  after  the  date  of  St.  Patrick  (who  is  himself  said  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  artificers  of  genius)  is  certain.  Bnt 
it  does  not  appear  that  their  work  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
native  artists,  and  this  may  account  for  the  Pagan  character 
which  continued  to  mark  the  metal  and  stone- work,  even  work 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  centniy;  when,  for  instance,  we  find 
our  old  friend  the  sun-cross  of  the  Ogam  stone  upon  the  sid» 
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of  the  wonderful  **  Cludioe  of  Ardagh/'  the  mem  ben  filled 
with  filagre  stm-makefi  end  decorated  with  eDamel  stndo. 

Lists  will  be  fouad  in  Miss  Stokes'  Handbook  of  Earlf 
Christum  Art  in  Ireland  which  will  L'ive  a  pretty  ezAOt 
idea  of  how  much  there  is  tu  detain  the  art  student  in 
that  oonntry :  and  in  a  table  appended  will  be  found  noted 
the  approximate  datoe  of  eaoh  as  can  be  attribnted.  We 
have  m  this  table  83  examples  of  arohiteofcore  from 
Oolmnba'fl  Honse  at  Kells,  of  which  the  date  is  807,  to 
the  Belfry  of  Armn^^h,  1238  ;  80  Crosaee  and  Tombstones, 
from  tliiit  of  Tuatbgiil,  Aljbut  of  Clonmaciiois  in  {^06,  to  the 
Cross  of  Tuam,  1123  ;  of  metal- work,  being  Beilsihi  uies, 
Croziers,  Chalices,  and  Book-coverings  or  CumdachSf  14, 
beginning  with  St.  Patrick's  iron  Bell,  ascribed  to  the  date 
406,  to  the  Shrine  of  6t.  Manchan,  1166;  of  mann* 
scripts,  86,  from  the  Gkiepel  of  Patrick,  460,  to  the 
Leahhar  Breae,  1890.  Of  course  this  list  of  important 
works,  especially  in  metals,  is  rery  short,  because  the 
mass  of  such  work  is  undated,  and  there  must  be  added 
the  immense  amount  of  small  metal  work,  such  ae  fibulas 
and  fragments,  besides  all  the  definitely  Pagan  work,  fiat 
from  the  partionlsrs  giren  we  get  some  idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful profusion  with  which  works  of  the  highest  tjpe  of  their 
art  were  prodaced  in  Ireland  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth 

century. 

Together  with  tlio  highly  decorative  metal-work  in  which 
gold  and  silver  and  bronze  are  worked^  welded,  and  span, 
until  the  soriace  of  bell-shrine,  eumflarh,  book*boz»  or 
crosier  seems  to  have  been  enwreathed  by  some  gold- 
spinning  spiders,  we  have  the  extraordinary  and  renowned 
mannsoripts  nnrivalled  then  and  even  still  for  the  ingennity 
and  delicacy  of  their  woven  patterns,  wliich  gave  rise  to  all 
the  be>L  work  of  England  of  the  Saxon  ])eriod  and  to  that 
of  the  same  style  seen  in  Europe.    Of  the  honour  in  which 
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tbe  scribes  were  held  a  poem  by  Etbelwolf  upon  Father 
Ultan,  aa  Irish  scribe  of  the  eighth  century,  gives  evidence. 
The  eulogy  says : — '*  Fame  proclaims  that  many  live  a 
perfect  life,  of  which  number  is  be  who  is  called  by  the 
renowned  name  o£  Ultan.  This  man  was  a  blessed  priest 
•of  the  Sootic  nation,  who  conld  adorn  little  books  with 
elegant  designs,  and  so  rendered  life  a  pleasant  kind  of  the 
highest  oiuaLueuts.  Tn  this  Art  no  moderu  scribe  could 
rival  hira  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  woudured  at  if  a  worsbippur  of 
the  iiord  could  do  such  things;  since  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
an  inspirer,  guides  his  fingers  and  raises  his  devont  spirit 
to  the  stars/' 

In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masten  sixty-one  soribes  are 
named  as  having  flonrished  in  Ireland  before  the  year  900, 

of  whom  forty  are  placed  between  a.d.  700  and  800. 

I  fchould  advise  those  who  wisli  to  see  a  fine  Irish  work, 
to  visit  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  there  to  make  an  especial  study  of 
Onthbert's  Gospels  whose  date  is  circa  a.d.  700. 

The  great  early  and  yet  central  work  in  this  kind  is  the 
wonderfnl  Booh  of  KelU^  which  is  a  book  of  Gospels  of  the 
iieventh  century.'    Other  great  works  are  the  Book  of 

'  In  the  same  stylsastho  Book  of  Kelts,  and  of  about  the  same 
date,  though  of  course  not  so  fiiu',  are  the  illuminations  in  the 
celebrated  Boofr  of  St.  Chad,  in  the  Cathedral  library  at  I/if'lifield. 
This  MS.  is  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  of  special  interest  to  W  elsh 
people  on  account  of  its  having  been  lotit(  in  the  possession  of 
the  Church  of  Llandaff,  and  containing  many  Welsh  entries, 
CHS  of  which  is  the  oldest  known  specimen  of  eonneoted  Welsh 
pvoiSb  The  MS.  is  shown  hy  sone  of  these  entries  to  have  been 
at  Llandaff  in  the  ninth  sad  at  Lichfield  in  the  tenth  century ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  how  it  got  from  one  place  to 
the  other.  It  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals, 
and  the  entry  in  it  which  wo  liaro  above  fspecially  referred  to,  which 
we  b*dieve  to  be  the  oldest  thing  in  the  book,  and  whi^-h  is 
certainly  a  transcript  of  an  older  original,  has^  nothing  to  do 
with   the  Church  of  Llandaff.     The  MS.   was  given  to  that 
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Durrowj  and  the  work  of  the  great  illmninator  Ferdomnacb 

in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dubliu,  known  as  the 
Book  of  Armaqh,  ot  which  the  date  is  circa  807. 

As  in  regard  to  other  great  works  of  art,  description  is 
very  powerless  to  give  any  idea  of  the  Booh  of  Kelts. 
Copies  of  ito  decorationa  iq  black  and  white  fail  to  make 
us  appreciate,  and  even  other  oopieB  which  I  have  seen,  in 
themselves  very  fine  works  of  art,  fall  &r  short  of  the 
original  in  spirit  and  finish.  Yet  it  does  not  owe  its 
prestige  to  rich  or  brilliant  colour  or  gorgooas  accessory. 
No  gold  is  used  in  it,  and  the  colours  only  comprise 
yellows,  reds>  greens,  and  blues,  clear  but  of  no  speciaT 
brilliance.  The  marvel  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  deoorative 
drawing,  which  in  its  delicacy  goes  fax  beyond  the  ordinary 
eyesight  in  parts,  and  most  be  magnified  to  be  appreciated. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  that  in  the  technique  which  seems 
to  show  that  very  simple  methods  and  materials  were  u.^ed ; 
and  the  student  becomes  more  and  more  amazed  as  he 
toms  the  pages,  if  he  has  that  great  privilege,  at  the 
DarveUouB  results  obtained. 

In  Hiss  Stokes'  Sandbook,  to  which  I  would  refer  all 
interested,  a  close  description  of  some  of  the  pages,  with 
illostrations,  is  given,  being  the  first  six,  which  are  occupied 
by  the  words,    Liber  Geueratio  Ghristi  "  at  the  beginning 

Ohiuwh  in  the  ninth  century  or  thereaboats  by  one  Gelli,  son  erf' 
Arthydd,  who  informs  us  tbat  he  had  himself  bought  it  of  one  Cynab 
for  "a  capital  horse."  One  or  two  of  the  pages  of  thia  MS.  have 
been  ant-otyped  in  the  Proeeeiliiif^s  of  the  Paljrographical  Society  ; 
but  how  many  Wolt-hraen  know  ol"  the  existence  of  these  facsimiles, 
we  wonder  P  The  so-called  "  facsimiles  "  of  the  MS.  given  in  the 
priut«^I  Liber  Landaventu  are  hand*made  and  not  to  be  relied  on  ; 
the  flist  of  them  is  ofttalnly  not  bad  for  tbat  sort  of  thing,  though 
fsr  from  smiuate,  hat  the  otheis  are  intolerably  bad.  The  so-eallsd 
**  tianslatioas  **  in  the  test  are  woise  than  the  fiMaiaules ;  but  thea 
one  could  hardly  ispeet  sane  renderings  el  diffienlt  early  Welsh  in 
1840.— Bd. 
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of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,   These  pages  sum  np  in 

the  most  beantifnl  form,  the  opalent  resources  of  the  Celtic 
Decorative  Art  of  the  period,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
at  once  the  earliest  great  instance  and  the  central  develop- 
meut  of  that  art  as  seen  upon  vellum. 

For  a  purpose  which  will  appear  later  I  will  qaote  Miss 
Stokes'  table  of  the  faotors  of  design  seen  in  the  pages  of 
the  Booh  of  Kelh,  She  dindes  them  into  Linear  Forms, 
and  Natural  Forms  arranged  conventionally. 

Of  Linear  Designs  there  are  eight  species  (not  includ- 
ing varieties  of  some)  :  1.  ])ivergent,  Spiral  or  Trumpet. 
2.  The  Triquetra.  3.  Interlaced  Baud.<.  4.  Knot  work. 
^,  Eight  varieties  of  Gammadion.  6.  Chevron  and  recti- 
linear patterns. 

Of  conventionalized  natural  forms  there  are  six: — 
1.  Foliage,  2.  Fish,  3.  Iteptiles,  4.  Birds,  6.  Man,  6.  Quad- 
rupeds i  but  all  of  these  are  highly  conventionalized  and 
in  many  eases  ai-o  merely  vehicles  for  exhibiting  the  power 
of  the  designer  in  turning  any  form  presented  to  him  into 
lacertine  or  serpentine  ornament,  and  in  this  direction  the 
Irish  scribes  certainly  showed  a  skill  which  seems  even 
morbid.  Snch  designs  are  termed  zoomorphic ;  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  they  characterize  work  of  high  skill  but  com- 
paratively low  aim  "round  the  wide  earth/' aud  form  a 
point  of  contact  between  the  arts  of  far  east  and  west — 
China,  Syria,  Ireland,  and  Mexico.  Always  too  with  the 
same  natural  form  as  fundamental — that  of  the  serpent. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  trefoil  is  the  only  plant-form 
used  in  the  Book  of  KelU — the  earliest  use  of  the  Trinity 
symbol^  now  the  national  emblem  of  Ireland.*   For  the 

*  The  Irish  word  9eamfwh  (whence  skamroch)  means  trefoil  or 
clover ;  though  the  name  is  also  applied  to  tko  wood-torxel  {OsmIU 
aeeUmella),  and  other  speciei  of  OmUUf  the  leaves  of  which  resemble 
4refoil-leaves.— Eb. 
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purpose  of  our  glance  at  Irish  Art  it  will  be  sufficient 

merely  to  note  the  Architectnre  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
century.  It  can  hardly  "be  called  Celtic  iu  character,  but 
develops  from  the  Romaiu  - 1 1 u ■ ;  certaiu  details  whieli  are 
Celtic,  combiciug  with  features  which  might  have  seemed 
80,  did  we  not  know  they  are  derived  by  auother  rontefiron^ 
perhaps  a  oommon  eastern  origin.  To  show  how  extremes 
meet,  we  may  £nd  at  Agadoe,  of  .the  date  1158^  oolamns 
ornamented  with  chevrons  and  stnds,  which  differ  hardly  at 
all  from  those  of  the  great  Archaic  Greek  treasnre-hons^ 
at  ^Mjcenaji.  As  to  the  liuuiid  Towers,  on  which  so  muck 
has  been  written  of  wild  tlRoiy,  it  is  with  a  glad  mind  that 
the  student  finds  them  to  be  a  Homanesquc  leature  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centories,  as  proved  by  Lord  Dunraven 
and  Hiss  Stokes. 

Aveiy  interesting  group  of  Irish  monnments  remains  i& 
the  High  Crosses  and  Tombstones^  of  which  some  forty-five' 
are  extant.  Of  these  the  examples  clustering  about  Clon- 
macnois  and  the  great  Crosses  of  Monasterboice  and  Castle 
Dermotaro  iD.staiiLe.^.  Generally  s{>t.  aking,  these  works  are  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventli  eentuncH,  and  aio  true  Christiau 
Crosses,  that  is  to  say,  Latin  Crosses  with  a  circle  at  the  in- 
tersection, and  not  what  are  called"  Greek  Crosses,  which 
are  rather  sun-crosses  erected  upon  a  pedestaL  In  the  Irish 
High  Crosses  the  decorative  features  of  interisoemente, 
knots,  sxid  running  patterns  become  subsidiaijr  to  a  series 
of  sculptures  of  small  merit,  but  of  decorative  effect,  which 
are  arranged  in  a  series  of  rectangular  spaces  or  panels  up 
the  stem  of  the  cross  and  more  freely  treated  upon  its  centre 
and  arms.  Tliose  reliefs  are  all  of  strictly  Lumbardic  or 
Komanesque  facies,  and  represent  scenes  all  of  which 
follow  the  fonnulse  of  Byzantine  iconography.  Very  fine,, 
impressive  works  they  often  are,  with  their  great  height 
and  wealth  of  imagery;  and  their  reliefis  continually  exhibit 
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to  the  careful  stadent  Bome  stiaage  treatment  of  Biblical 
Btory  or  detail  ot  hagiology.  Inferior  m  the  figures  are  in 
point  of  workmaiiBhlp,  ihey  show  the  prototypes  of  still 
more  feeblj  esecated  figures  npon  Crosses  in  Sootland  end* 
in  at  least  one  eaae^  in  Wales. 

The  Grosses  of  Sootland  are  very  nnmerons,  and  are 
in  many  cases  crowded  with  ornament,  interlacements, 
zoomorphs,  and  in  a  few  cases  scrolls  of  floral  cliaracter. 
In  addition  t lit  re  are  certain  symbols,  the  so  called  6])ectaclo 
ornament,  the  mirror,  the  comb,  and  others ;  and  a  large 
number  contain  sculptures  of  animals,  of  the  chase,  and 
others,  imitatiTely  treated,  bnt  of  no  artistio  merit.  On 
the  other  hsnd,  the  interlaced  ornament^  which  has  been 
snbjeeted  to  exhanstiye  analysis  bj  Mr.  Bomilly  AUen  in 
his  contribntions  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotlaud,  is  often  as  artistic  as  it  is 
elaborate. 

I  now  turn  to  the  little  that  may  be  said  of  Celtic  Art  in 
that  portion  of  our  islands  in  whlcli  we  as  Cymmrodorion 
may  be  most  interested,  Wales.  Of  Pagan  Art  Wales  haa 
afforded  as  little,  and  no  great  treasures  sndh  as  hare  been 
met  witii  in  Ireland  or  eren  Scotland  have  rewarded  the 
digger  in  onr  natlye  oonntry.  Here  and  tiiere  weapons, 
here  and  there  torques  and  fibula-,  a  few  enamelled, 
never  in  great  niimbei  s,  and  throwing  no  absolutely  new 
light  tipon  the  subject,  have  been  found. 

But  of  Christian  monnments  we  have  a  certain  number ; 
and  these  are  of  extreme  interest,  having  character,  and 
showing  a  combination  of  early  and  late  style  at  once 
fsaclnating  and  difficult  of  study.  These  are  the  decorated 
and  inscribed  standing  Crosses  in  regard  to  which  we 
Welshmen  owe  so  large  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor 
West  wood  for  having  enshrined  figures  of  them  in  his 
great  work  the  Lajpidarium  Wallias,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Eomiliy 
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Allen  for  Lib  more  clnLMiat cd  figures  and  studious  analysis 
of  the  ornament  occurring  upon  the  more  perfect  of  these 
moatmients. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  spoke  ci  tbe  CSrosaes  of 
IrelAndaa  being  true  Christian  Oroaaes.  Inaediliaiphruei 
which  is  somewhat  inTiclioiu>  with  the  view  of  maddng  a 
great  diBtmotion  between  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Grosses  <m 

one  band  and  the  Welsh  on  the  other;  and  this  distinction 
I  may  further  emphasize  in  another  way.    I  will  sup]  Oic  a 
Christian  of  to-day  quite  unlearned  in  the  symbolism  uf  the 
cross,  with  th(  ctn  rent  idea  in  his  mind  of  the  supposed  form 
of  the  cross  of  Christ's  orooifizion ,  as  approach  i ng  one  of  the 
tall  orOBses  of  Monssterboioe,  Glonmaonois,  Toam  or  Ioiul 
He  first  sa^s  to  himself:  "Here  is  a  cross;  but  thoogh 
the  form  is  decorative*  I  do  not  folly  comprehend  the 
circlet  which  passes  from  arm  to  STm/*   Coming  nearer, 
he  says  :  "  I  now  perceive  myself  in  presence  of  a  human 
figure  wliich  may  well  represent  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  and  I  see  pictures  also  which  I  feel  I  have  only  to 
etndy  to  find  applicable  to  snch  a  Christian  monument/' 

Now  suppose  the  same  person  to  approach  most  of  our 
Webh  Celtic  Crossee.  He  would  ask:  "'What  is  this 
round-headed  pillar  wreathed  with  strange  earrings  7  It 
i&,  I  see^  a  decorated  stone  carved  with  manreUous 
cunning,  bearing  as  a  head  a  kind  of  four-armed  wheel." 

Bui  now  suppose  a  J^agan  to  meet  him  before  the  monu- 
ment— a  Britun  worshipping  Sul,  ur  a  Viking  worshipping 
Thor,  or  a  Syrian  Baal — Do  you  not  see,  that  the  Pagan 
would  say  :  "  This  is  a  holy  monument ;  upon  it  is  the  mark 
of  the  great  snn  in  chief;  these  winding  ornaments  are  repr^ 
mentations  of  the  g^reat  dragon^  or  the  Midgard  serpent ;  those 
rectilinear  patterns  are  the  holy  tan^  and  in  this  tracery  is 
the  svastika,  the  whirling  cross  sacred  to  the  snn-god''? 

lu  fact  in  our  Welsh  Crosses  of  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  cen- 
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tsaj  we  have  a  mass  of  decoration  more  Pagan  than  Gliri»* 
tian  in  its  symbolism ;  and  the  monuments,  if  withoat  tlieir 
inscriptions^  might  as  well  stand  over  a  Pagan  as  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Broadly  speakiDg,  the  Stone  Crosses  of  Wales  are  two 
•oentories  earlier  tlian  those  of  Irelanrl,  and  it  is  an  mterest- 
ing  riddle  to  account  {or  the  Eaganiem  of  their  ornament 
and  form,  seeing  that  th^  are  bo  clearly  Ohristian  uid  stand 
as  memorialB  in  a  few  cases  of  heads  of  the  early  Charch. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  patterns  ooTering  these  Orossea, 
-especially  the  Sonth  Welsh  ones,  I  may  say  that  nearly  all 
or  lliat  all  of  thvm  occur  in  the  Book  of  Kdls.  The  only 
ones  1  do  not  happtju  to  have  traced  therein  are  common 
plaits,  which  1  neglected  to  note  on  account  of  their  fre- 
quency. This  gires  as  a  point  of  artistio-contaot  with 
Ireland  in  the  serenth  oentnry. 

Now  as  to  the  shape  of  the  cross  itself,  which  oonneets 
itself  with  the  Cknrnish  examples  more  than  the  Irish. 
Bidron's  Iconographie  OhrHienne  will  give  ns  the  same 
forms,  although  not  raised  on  a  pillar.  We  have  even  the 
six-aruied  wLei  l  or  cross  of  Margani  from  the  church  of 
St.  Demetrius  of  Salonica,of  the  fourth  century,  explained  as 
being  a  monogram  of  the  names  *lrf<rov^  Xpi/ar69,  the  Yertioal 
bar  being  the  loro.  And  cognate  forma  are  given  from  sar- 
cophagi of  the  first  Ohrtstian  ages.  All  this  helps  ns  a  great 
deal,  hnt  it  does  not  do  more  than  lead  ns  to  ask  with 
greater  interest ;  "  Why  is  it  that  in  the  Sonth,  East,  and 
West,  where  Christianity  stood  face  to  face  with  mytholo- 
gies having  elaborate  sim-worisbip  synibolism,  should  it 
have  u])on  its  monuments  such  a  wealth  of  imagery  of  the 
oultos  it  sought  to  destroy  ?  It  is  not  for  mo  to  try  to 
«nswer  this  qnestion  here :  I  already  wander  too  far  from  the 
region  of  my  immediate  8nb}ect»and  briefly  I  will  in  dosing 
my  remarks  note  certain  pecaliarities  in  the  technical  art 
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of  these  Welsh  Crosses,  one  main  factor  of  whioli  may  give 

us  a  reason  for  the  conUnual  use  of  the  sun-cross. 

To  hew  a  Latin  cross  with  projecting  arms  from  a  masS' 
of  stOTie  is  a  great  work  ;  it  also  lessens  the  mass  of  stone 
greatly,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  cutters  did  not  de- 
sire their  work  to  look  too  small  beside  tlie  great  meini  Mrion 
which  already  existed  or  whkh  were  adapted  to  the  new 
onltna.*  This  difficulty  of  cttrring  away  great  masses  of 
the  stone  would  be  much  felt  with  the  tools  then  in  use, 
for  to  my  mmd  it  seems  dear  that  our  Welsh  Crosses  are- 
many  of  them  entirely  hatchet-  or  pick-cut.  Tliey  are  all 
incisedf  reliefs  even  approaching  alto  relievo  being  almost 
entirely  absent;  and,  when  such  approach  exists,  it  is 
mostly  on  such  a  scale  that  the  axe  and  pick  may  have 
executed  it.  The  artist  would  always  ayoid  the  mechanical 
labour  of  cutting  away  masses  in  fayonr  of  the  surfaoe- 
worUng  of  the  decorations,  in  which  he  would  take  just 
pride,  and  would  leave  the  stone  in  its  ancient  form^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  existence  of  the  use  of  the  sun- 
cross  which  he  would  be  aware  had  been,  so  to  speak,  bap- 
tized in  Byzantium.  And  I  would  suggest  the  question 
whether  the  formula)  common  on  Welsh  Crosses  of  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  in  Wales  of  "  Crux  XpL/*" 
**  Incipit  crux  salvatoris,"  "  Crux  critdi  properabit/"  "  Ano 
oruoem  properabit,"*  and  the  like,  were  not  in  a  sense 
selected  as  giving  a  kind  of  definition  of  the  cultus  which 
was  to  some  extent  felt  to  be  needed  in  yiew  of  the  form  used. 

It  is  strange  how  few  of  the  finer  crosses  become 
Laimized  even  to  the  extent  of  being  stemuied.  The 
great  Margam  Cross  of  Gonbelan,  and   the  lovely  little 

I  Late  instances  of  snch  adaptation  are  some  of  the  great  menhirs 
of  BrittftTiy,  for  instance  the  one  near  Dol,  and  anothor  at  Tregmxc 
in  Finistere ;  each  of  which  is  snrmonntecl  by  a  crucifix. — Ed. 

'  Properabit is  the  scribe's  Latin  for  what  we  now  write  jprssparavit^ 
or  possibly  proparavit. — Ed, 
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orofls  Bonken  in  the  flat  atone  at  the  sune  plaoe  are  instaneea 

of  this  uncommon  form. 

The  dneyit  Welsh  Crosses  are  those  existing  afc  Llaiitwit 
and  Margam  in  Glamorganshire,  the  county  most  rich  in 
truly  artistic  remains.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give 
detailed  relerenoeay  bat  I  may  say  in  general  that  the 
CTossee  of  Glamorgan  are  diBtmctlj  early,'  and  tliat  ia  them 
may  be  found  art  in  stone  analogons  to  that  of  the  Booh  of 
Kella  in  illumination ;  and  with  snch  elaboration  and  oare 
are  the  patterns  carried  out  that,  with  a  somewhat  long 
interval,  they  are  com})arablG  witli  tliat  great  artistic 
triumph.  The  cross-pedestal,  and  portion  of  a  shaft 
inscribed  with  the  name  Irbic,  standing  at  Llandoagh,  near 
Cardiff,  is  a  monoment  aniqoe  in  style.  The  magnificent 
oroBses  of  Kerem,  Garew,  and  Penally,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
are  imposing  decorated  pillars,  snrmonnted  by  small  wheel 
orosses,  and,  fine  as  they  are^  are  not  carved  with  the 
artistic  precision  of  the  Glamorgan  ones,  and  from  the  taet 
of  the  "  wliu  liug  cross decomtioii  beini^  misunderstood 
by  tlie  carvers  of  them,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  think  them 
later  considerably.  In  North  Wales,  the  celcbratrd  ^laoii 
Achwyfan'  continnes  the  style  of  these  cro&ses  and  has  the 

*  One  o!  the  oroM«s  at  Llantmt  was  set  np  by  Hy  wel  ap  Ehys, 
King  of  Glamorgan,  mentioned  hy  A?jser  (see  Mrni.  Hist.  Brit., 
p.  488)  as  a  contemporary  of  his  own  and  ol  Alfred  the  Great.— Et>. 

*  Maen  AcJnni/nfan  {or  faen)  isithe  t,'uide-book  form  of  thi^;  iiaiiit'. 
It  was  invented  by  Pennant  ur  his  iui'ormauls  (see  Teuuiiut's 
Town  i»  Wales,  Bhys'  Edition),  or  tome  of  their  predeoeaaors  in 
the  art  of  forging  plaoe-namos.  Adueym  means  '  to  laneuV  and 
AchwynfcM  'lamentation,*  and  the  motive  of  the  alteration  into 
Athi^ft^tm  or  Achwynfaen  was  of  course  that  the  name  might  appear 
to  mean  'the  Stone  of  Lamentatioa.'  M^"  ,i  ArJift/frrn  is  the  form 
enpportefl  br  ancient  documoutary  ovldo^ice  aod  by  the  modern 
local  pronunciation,  us  is  sliown  by  the  R'^v.  Elias  Owei  in  his  Ofd 
Stone  Ctxmjttn  of  Hut  Vale  of  Ciw^d.  For  other  iudlauce^  uf  forged 
plaoe-namet  in  Pennant's  Twrs,  we  Y  Uj/>umrodor,  zi.  99.— Ed. 
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same  defects  wliicli  are  also  found  oa  tlie  cross  of  Penmon 
in  Anglesey^  a  monament  of  great  siae.  A  very  cnrions 
and  elegant  small  cross  of  delicate  form  is  to  be  fbnnd  at 

Llanyiiiiis^  near  Builth,  wliich  would  be  a  beauLiiul  model 
for  art  stiulcnts. 

From  this  poiafc  of  view,  I  regret  to  say,  our  Welsh 
monnments  are  wholly  neglected.  One  might  have  thought 
that  thej  would  have  appealed  to  lovers  of  art  as  models 
for  imitation,  often  for  their  g^eneral  form,  alwayB  for  their 
detail.  So  little  are  they  considered,  that  even  the  churches 
whose  founders  and  early  supporters  tLoy  commemorate^ 
give  them  no  shelter,  or  only  reluctantly  open  their  doors 
to  them.  They  stand  or  lie  weathering  in  tho  open  for  the 
most  part.  At  Llantwit  sc'inetliing  is  dt>ne  j  tliere  they  are 
roughly  distributed  in  an  unused  part  of  the  church  and  so 
preserved.  I  cannot  but  compare  their  usual  treatment 
with  that  of  a  remain  of  the  same  character  found  at  Kelston^ 
near  Bath.  There  the  Bector^theBev.  Francis  J.  Poynton^ 
has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  free  the  venerated  fragment 
from  stain,  and  has  placed  it  in  the  wall  of  the  chancel*- 
where  it  can  be  duly  studied  and  must  be  religiously  pre- 
served. 

1  should  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  neglect  of  the  only 
indigenous  art  of  Wales  shown  by  our  museums  and  schools 
of  art.  At  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  for  instance,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  represented  by  cas^  photograph,  or  print, 
in  either  museum  or  school ;  and  I  believe  that  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  such  institutions  in  Wales  except  the 
Powysland  Museum. 

^  This  cross  is,  or  was  at  least  when  wo  saw  it  in  August,  1885, 
utaoding  against  the  wall  of  a  cottage  at  a  place  called  Ifeuadd 
Siarman,  sitaated  in  the  valley  of  the  Dihonw,  above  where  that 
river  descends  from  the  Epjnt.  The  design  on  the  eroes  is  vscy 
much  worn. — Bo. 
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Sareljj  the  oharobes  of  Wales  might  opea  their  doors  to 
the  smaller  works^  in  oases  where  they  no  longer  oooupj 
their  original  positions.  ShonM  we  not  all  yenerate  a  chancel 

more  which  contained  sucli  a  monument,  than  beautihed,  as 
it  is  called,  by  the  fashionable  machine-raade  fripperies 
which  we  now  see  i* '  And  might  not  altar-cloths  and 
decorations  be  ornamented  by  adaptations  of  these  works  so 
closely  connected  with  our  National  Church  history,  so 
ancient^  and  so  pathetic  ?  Might  I  not  even  respectfully 
suggest  that  snoh  a  nse^  and  such  an  adaptation  woald  place 
the  Ghnrch  of  England  in  Wales  more  in  tonch  with  the 
Principality,  and  give  it  a  greater  title  than  it  has  now  to 
call  itself    The  Welsh  Church  ? 

I  have,  I  hope,  said  enough  to  interest  some  of  my 
audience  in  the  preservation  of  these  remarkable  menu* 
ments,  and^  indeed,  my  chief  object  to-night  is  to  bring 
before  a  company  of  Welshmen,  among  whom  there  must 
be  many  fall  of  patriotic  feeling  and  with  means  to  exhibit 
that  patriotism!  the  condition  of  these  works,  which  are 
practically  the  only  art  which  cor  &thers  have  devised  to 
ns  in  Wales,  and  to  suggest  some  means  of  preservation, 
and,  if  possible,  of  such  reproduction  as  may  make  it  easy 
for  all  interested  to  study  these  remaias  from  t  he  point  of 
view  of  theologist,  arcbieoiogist  or  artist.  What  I  wish  to 
suggest  is  the  formation  of  some  sort  of  central  bofly 
which  shall  ordain  the  making  of  plaster  moolds  of,  if 
possible,  all  the  decorated  and  inscribed  stones  of  Wales, 
from  which,  afterwards,  casts  shall  be  taken  in  sach 
nnmber  as  may  enable  any  Welsh  or  other  town  as  may 
wish  to  have  a  representative  collection  of  these  interesting 

*  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fiuo  modern  "Celtic"  cross 
in  the  ohorehyurd  of  Llanfihang«I  Abergvressin,  as  one  of  the  rare 
attempts  in  Wales  to  execato  modern  works  in  the  Celtio  style  ol 
art.— Sn. 
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monnmeatB.  Saoh  oentrftl  oommittee  or  body  should  alao 
endeavour  to  seoure  the  more  earefol  and  respectful  pre- 
servation of  tiiese  most  important  monnmenta  wliicli 

represent  a  yariation  of  Celtic  Art  which  is  wholly 
unique. 

PoSTSCfilPT  BY  THK  WbITBS. 

The  above  paragraphs  accarately  represent  the  state  of 
things  at  the  date  when  this  leotnre  was  delivered.  They 

are  no  longer  wholly  correct,  as  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject.  A  magnificent  series  of  lar>^e  photo- 
graphs of  Celtic  and  other  ancieut  mouutiieuls  of  Wales 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  T.  ^lansel  Frauklen^  prints  of  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Cardiff  Free  Library,  the  Committee 
of  which  presented  to  Hr.  Eranklen  a  gold  medal.  The 
Oommittee  of  the  Cardiff  M nseam  has  also  commenced  a 
aeries  of  casts  of  the  pre-Korman  crosses.  Mnoh  instruction 
too  has  been  afforded,  resnlting  in  increased  respect  for 
ancieut  works,  by  the  public  speeches  aud  lectures  of 
Priueipal  John  Rhys  and  others,  at  the  National  Eisteddfod 
and  elsewhere. 

As  to  schools  of  art  the  case  stands  as  it  did.  None  has 
examples  of  Celtic  art  to  place  before  its  papils.  This 
state  of  things  woold  be  largely  remedied  conld  snch  schools 
as  those  contempUted  by  Prof.  Hubert  Herkomer  be 
established. 

As  to  the  preservation  from  weathering  and  accident^ 
much  has  been  done.    The  fine  series  of  ancient  crosses 

and  slabs  at  ]\rargain  is  admirably  cared  for  under  the 
tliveclion  of  Miss  Talbot,  having  been  arranged  inside  the 
church.  At  Newcastle  Bridgend,  a  stone  has  been  replaced 
in  the  church  by  the  llev.  D.  Davis  and  Mr.  W.  Riley. 
And  at  Ewenny,  Colonel  Tarbervill  sednlonsly  goards  the 
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«iioieiit  remains  from  iujury.   At  Goyohiuoh  ICr.  Maoael 

Franklen  proposes  the  re-erection  of  the  "  Ebisar  *'  oolnmn 

with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bomilly  Allen.  Bat  much  still  remains 
to  be  done. 
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As  the  sheeto  ol  tbU  Tolame  were  passing  throagh  the 
preas^  the  cause  of  Welsh  hiBtorioal  research  suffered  a 
seriona  losa  by  the  untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  of  his  Hononr  Judge  Daricl  Lewis,  whose  paper 

on  "The  Court  of  the  Council  of  Wales  and  the  Marches*' 
occupies  the  premier  position  in  this  number.  For  a 
period  of  twenty  years — from  his  admission  as  a  member 
and  his  election  on  the  Council  in  1877  —  Mr.  Lewis 
ranked  amongst  the  most  faithful  and  zealous  of  the 
Society's  snpportera,  and  his  influence  had  no  small 
share  In  dhreeting  its  attention,  a  few  years  ago«  to  the 
publication  of  Welsh  Beoords,  in  which  new  departure  he 
took  the  liveliest  interest. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a,  iiatiYo  of  Swansea,  where,  in  the 
detached  Buburb  of  St.  Thomas,  he  was  bora  22nd 
November,  1848.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John 
Lewis^  J.P.J  who  is  prominently  connected  with  the  trade 
of  the  port,  and  has  for  many  years  been  the  trusted 
repreaentattYe  of  St.  Thomas  on  nearly  all  the  local 
municipal  bodies.  Alter  being  educated  first  at  Swansea 
under  Dr.  Evan  Davies  and  others,  and  then  at  Llandovery 
under  the  Rev.  William  Watkins,  young  Lewis  proceeded, 
at  Michael LLia:^,  1868,  to  Caius  College,  Camliridge,  and  at 
theeud  of  his  course  there  came  out  as  twelfth  senior  optime 
in  the  mathematical  tripos.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple  17th  November,  1873,  and  joined  the  South 
Wales  Cirouiti  where  in  subsequent  years  he  enjoyed  the 
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repntatiott  of  being  a  thoroughly  sound  lawyer.  In  1884 
he  edited,  jointly  with  the  original  anthor,  the  fourth 
edition  of  Mr.  Coke  Fowler's  work  on  The  Law  of 

Collierie$.  In  April,  1888,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Commissioner  to  condncfc  inquiries  into  the  charitieB  oi 
Denbiglishire.  This  was  the  first  sjstematic  inquiry, 
relating  to  a  large  area,  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Commission  in  the  thirties,  and  Mr,  Lewis's 
reports  settled  in  a  large  degree  the  lines  on  which 
most  similar  inquiries  have  been  subsequently  earned 
out.  Seyeral  of  the  superior  officials  of  the  Charity 
Commission  are  known  to  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  Sub- Commissioner's  eflBciency  in  the  performance 
of  his  work.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  completed  than 
the  specially  gratifying  lionour  of  lieiiig"  appointed  tlie 
first  Becorder  of  his  native  Borough  of  JSwausea  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  August,  1891.  This  ofiice  he 
vacated  two  years  later  on  his  being  made  County  Court 
Judge  for  the  Mid-Walea  Circuit.  His  appointment  had 
the  rare  merit  of  being  wholly  independent  of  party 
considerations,  and  popular  as  it  was  on  that  account,  it 
became  doubly  so  when  the  new  Judge  announced,  at 
an  early  sittinp-,  liis  intention  of  cn^itig  Welsh-speaking 
witnesses  every  facility  for  tendering  their  evidence  in  the 
Welsh  language.  Unfortunately  ill-health  soon  began  to 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  well-deserved  honour 
and  to  convert  into  a  heavy  burden  duties  which  would 
normally  have  been  most  congenial.  After  much  patient 
suffering,  he  died  on  the  9th  September,  1897,  and  vros 
buried  in  the  Danygraig  Cemetery  at  St.  Thomas. 

Comparatively  few  as  were  Mr,  Lewis's  contributions  to 
the  historical  literature  of  Wales,  they  are  sufficient  to 
prove  his  scholarly  tastes  and  liis  habits  of  carefnl  and 
patient  research.   His  best  effort  was  a  paper  on  "  The 
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Welshman  of  Bnglinli  Literature,"  which  was  originally 
published  in  this  journal  in  1882  (Vol.  v.),  and  subsequently 
in  an  amplified  form  in  the  h'ed  Dragon  for  1886,  It 
was  aUo  isaned  as  a  pamphlet,  and  two  interesting  in- 
cidents are  conneeted  with  it  in  that  form.  After  pernsuig- 
a  copy  of  it,  tlie  late  Sir  James  Fitsjames  Stephen,  in  a 
Tery  appreciative  letter,  strongly  endorsed  the  author's 
denial  that  **  perjury  is  committed  in  Wales  to  a  greater 
extojit  than  in  EnGfluuil.  '  A  few  years  later,  the  sarao 
paper  apjx  ars  to  have  su<if<^('sted  to  Mr.  Uladstoiie  a  topic 
for  the  speech  he  delivered  at  tlio  Wrexham  Eisteddfod  in 
1888,  in  the  course  of  which  he  quoted  with  approval 
several  of  the  views  advanced  by  the  author. 

It  waSi  however,  in  the  history  of  Wales  from  the  legal 
and  constitutional  standpoint  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  chiefly 
interested,  and  his  paramount  desire  was  that  more 
rapid  progress  should  btJ  mad(i  with  the  publication  of 
original  documents  illustrative  of  Welsh  history.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  some  eleven  years  ago  be 
exerted  himself  beyond  all  others  to  ensure  the  financial 
snocess  of  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  £vans's  series  of  Welsh  Texts, 
thoogh  at  that  time  there  was  no  personal  acquaintance 
between  him  and  the  Editor.  Again,  in  1892,  a  paper 
which  be  wrote  for  the  Gymmrodorion  Section  Meetmgs 
of  the  Ilhyl  Eisteddfod  helped  to  give  definite  aim  to  the 
Record  Series  which  the  Society  had  established  a  short 
time  previously.  He  also  had  expectations  that  the  Selden 
Society  (of  which  he  was  an  original  member)  might  be 
indnoed  to  publish  the  records  of  some  of  the  Welsh 
Courts  if  the  suggestion  were  properly  brought  before  it. 
He  himself  would  have  made  a  capital  editor  for  such  an 
undertaking,  as  he  was  a  thoroughly  competent  record 
reader,  while  his  paper  on  '*The  Charters  of  Neath 
Abbey,"  published  in  Atcfucoloyin  Cambremfis  for  1887 
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fnrniBlies  $aip1e  proof  of  bis  -  aptatnde  for  elacidating 
medieral  docnments  of  a  legal  oharaoter.    Of  a  more 

popalar  descriptioQ  was  a  series  of  articles  ou  "  Tliu 
English  Statutes  relating  to  Wales,"  which  he  contributed 
to  Waletf  in  1691  aud  1895.  To  these  is  also  attached  the 
melancholy  interest  of  being  practically  his  last  literary 
work. 

D.  Ll.  T. 
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A  HTUDY  IN  WEUiH  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By  JOHN  BALLINQER. 

The  present  chaotic  condition  of  Welsh  bibliogrraphy 
would  seriously  intei-fere  with  the  work  of  any  hiatonan 
who  desired  to  write  a  literary  hiatoiy  of  Wales,  or  to  take 
a  general  surrey  of  the  influences  which  hare  been  moulding 
the  Welsh  character  during  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
I  make  this  remark  rather  with  a  view  to  the  future  than 
tlie  past.  The  amount  of  pioneer  work  wliich  has  bocn 
done  by  "  Gwilym  Llr  vn,"  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans,  and 
others,  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty^  and 
circumstances  the  full  force  of  which  are  well-lmown  to 
me,  fills  me  with  admiration,  for  how  could  a  man  compile 
a  bibliography  when  he  had  no  general  collection  of  books 
to  which  he  could  refer  and  absolutely  no  catalogues.  This 
absence  of  Welsh  catalogues  is  the  natural  outwme  of  the 
absence  of  WpIsIi  collections  of  hooks.  Tlicro  nr<»  now 
signs,  however,  of  thf  coiicetions,  at  iiiiy  rate,  being  more 
numerous,  if  «»ue  may  judge  from  tlie  rise  in  prices  which 
has  recently  !  iracterised  the  Welsh  book-trade. 

This  condition  of  things  makes  it  reiy  desirable  that 
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persons  who  have  an  opportunity  should  devote  special 
attention  to  the  bi])li()^raphy  of  one  man,  or  pfroup  of  men, 
or  of  one  subject,  and  collect  all  the  facts  obtaiiuihle  and 
get  them  printed  for  future  reference.  I'here  are  plenty 
of  subjects  awaiting^  careful  workers. 

The  bibliography  of  Griffith  Jones,  of  Llanddowror, 
for  instance,  would  probably  shed  much  new  light  upon 
ihe  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  revival  in  Wales,  as 
would  also  a  bibliography  of  the  Trevecca  Press,  which 
played  a  very  iraportiint  part  in  the  r<'ligiuuts  movements 
of  tlic  lii.st  century.  The  extensive  controversy  on  baptism, 
again,  offers  splendid  scope  for  the  labours  of  a  patient 
investigator. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Danes  has  done  a  very  useful  piece  of  work 
in  his  account  of  Welsh  editions  of  the  Bible  published  in 
the  ISranBodumt  of  the  Liyerpool  Welsh  National  Society, 
and  also  in  his  account  of  early  Welsh  books  read 
before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion.  In  the 
recently  published  catsilogue  of  the  Welsh  collection  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Cardiff,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  lay 
down  lines  along  which  others  may  travel,  by  printing 
suggested  bibliographies  of  important  books.  These  lists 
were  compiled  for  our  own  use,  but  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  put  them  into  print  as  starting-points  for  fuller  and 
more  complete  bibliographies. 

One  word  of  caution.  We  want  original  work  and 
careful  study,  not  lists  nuide  up  from  matter  alreiuly  in 
print,  iKcurate  and  inaccurate.  Every  point  must  be  made 
the  subject  of  careful  investigation,  with  the  books  at  the 
elbow  all  the  time  for  verification. 

A  series  of  bibliographies  on  these  lines  would  illumi- 
nate the  later  history  of  Wales  as  nothing  now  available 
can. 
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Tho  following  attempt  at  a  bibliography  of  Reeg 
Prichard,  Vicar  of  Llandovery,  and  author  of  Qa.nw}fVL  y 
Cymry,  is  put  forward  aa  a  contribution  on  the  lines 
indicated,  and  is  the  result  of  enquiries  extending  oyer  a 
considerable  time,  and  an  examination  of  nearly  every 
edition  recorded  lu  the  list. 

Rees  Priehard  was  bom  in  1579,  graduated  B.A. 
from  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  June,  1602,  and  took  his 
M.A.  in  1626.  He  had  been  ordained  in  the  April  previous 
to  taking  his  degree,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
appointed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Llandingad  and  the  Ghapelry 
of  Llanfair-ar-y>Bryn,  both  in  the  town  of  Llandovery. 
His  fame  as  a  preacher  was  great,  and  he  is  described  us 
being  both  earnest  and  eloquent,  attacking  the  frivolity 
and  licentiousness  of  liis  age,  and  introducing  into  his 
sermons  stanzas  written  in  colloquial  Welsh,  because,  as 
he  said,  "  set  proa cd ling  did  little  good,  while  a  snatch  of 
song  was  always  listened  to."  The  poems  written  for  his 
sermons  were  extremely  popular  during  his  lifetime,  and 
were  quoted  everywhere,  and  it  is  these  poems,  collected 
and  published  after  his  death,  which  form  what  is  known 
to  us  as  Canwyll  y  Cymry,  a  name,  however,  which  was  not 
used  on  the  title  page  until  the  edition  of  1681,  the  seventh 
item  on  my  list.  The  name  is  taken  from  tlie  Epistle  to 
the  Reader. 

Bees  Prichard  died  in  1644,  and  we  are  informed  in  the 
DieUonary  of  Naiumal  Bioyra^yi  and  in  nearly  every  other 
account  of  him,  that  none  of  his  poems  were  published 
daring  his  lifetime,  but  that  a  few  were  printed  in  1646 

from  MSS.  then  in  the  possession  of  Evan  Pughe,  one  of 

the  Vicar's  parishioners.  This  publication  is  recorded  in 
Rowhinds'.s  Ctimbrinn  Biblioifntph  i/  under  the  year  1G16, 
but  I  beliere  no  copy  of  it  is  known  to  have  survived. 
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The  statement  that  none  of  the  Vicar's  poems  were  printed 
during  his  lifetime  has  recently  been  disproved  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Davies,  who  has  found  one  song,  Fanwyl  blentyn  dere 
nes,"  in  a  smaO  catechism  printed  in  London  in  the  year 

1617,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford. 

This  song  is  referred  to  in  the  address  to  tho  reader 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1072,  brou<^ht  out  by  Stephen 
Hughes.   The  address,  which  is  in  Welsh,  says : — 

I  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  of  the  opinion  that  (seeing 
many  perfect  things,  very  finely  written  with  his  own  hand  by  the 
blesse<l  author,  and  properly  arranged  in  one  of  the  books  that  came 

int<j  my  hancls)  he  inn  posed  printing  a  groat  portion  of  hiaown  wi»rk8. 
In  all  prolKibility  ho  himself  got  prititctl  that  song,  viz.:— Fy  Anwyl 
Hlentyu  ilei  u  nos,  tSrc.  w}iich  I  saw  pi  intcil  many  years  before  I  pnTit<*d 
his  works.  But  now ,  in  auarcliing  iioro,  it>  or«k'r  t^i  make  a  fourth  part, 
old  imperfect  papers,  difficult  to  be  read,  in  which  the  Author  had 
written  down  his  first  thouf^ts,  1  found  out  what  makes  it  dear  enough, 
that  he  intended  printing  his  songs.  O  how  desirable  it  were,  that  they 
had  been  isHued  ])erfecte(]  by  his  own  hand.  It  miiy  be  luiderBtiHid  from 
the  songs  that  f«»llow,  that  he  had  a  mind  ti  t  dedicate  liis  liook  to  some 
Lord,  and  t^i  give  it  tliis  name,  viz.,  Cauwyll  y  Cymru.  For  thus  he 
says  in  an  Epistle  to  thu  Reader 

Gelwais  hon  yn  Ganwyll  Cyniro, 
Am  im  (rhwennych  brudd  oleuo, 
Pawb  n'r  Cyniru  diddyfc,  deillion, 
I  wasnauthu  Duw  yn  vuiou.* 

The  author  wished  to  call  it  Th»  WMmav^t^  Cattdle — 
but   for  edition  after  edition  the  title  was  printed, 

"  Canwyll  y  Cymru which  is  The  Wehhniens  Cnndle. 

The  full  title  of  the  Uttl«>  l.ouk  iu  which  the  Vicar's 
work  was  first  printed  is  m  follows : — 


*  This  I've  called  the  Welshman's  Candle 
As  I  wished  to  truly  enlighten 

All  tin-  nnli  arned,  purblind  Welshmen 
To  uprightly  serve  their  Qod. 
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Catechism 
nev  athnwi- 
aetli  GriBtianc^aul,  rhwii 

y  nme  pol)  plentyn  y  ddys 
fu,  cyn  ifl«lo  ef  iiael  y  vt'dydd 
Episcub:  tu'U  y  ddyi  byu 
yr  Cuimaun  Ueu- 
digedig. 
Imprinted  at  Lomlon 
MDCXVIl. 

The  last  portion  of  the  book,  i.e.,  "  Cyngor  Epiecob,'* 
is  the  song  by  \  u  ur  Pricliard  (though  his  name  is  not 
p^ven),  and  hoijins  "Fanwvl  blpntvn  dere  nes."  The 
printer  was  Joliu  Hodgets.  The  song  occupies  14  pages. 
It  would  be  interesting  t-o  discover  wliether  Vicar  Prichard 
ia  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  booklet. 

Counting  the  song  just  mentioned,  thirty-four  appear- 
ances of  Canwyll  y  Cymry  are  now  recorded  down  to 
1887.  It  has  also  appeared  five  times  in  translations,  and 
se\^eTi  times  in  selections,  or  a  t<>t<il  of  t'orty-six  editions. 
Tile  following  is  a  tabul;it(»d  list : — 

1.  l(iI7,  One  Song,  "  Fuiiwyl  blciityti  doro  nes,"  printod  in  Y 

Cfttf^'hiKm  lu'n  Afffrnirififfh  ftriKtifdntyaitf,  Lnndon.  The  <»nJy 
ktinwn  iiwtauco  of  tiic  Vicar  a  work  being  priutetl  in  his 
lifetiuiti. 

2.  1646^  part  1.   See  RowIands*B  CtnnbriaH  Siblioyraphy. 

3.  1859f  part  2,  London,  Thos.  Brewster. 

4.  1660,  or  later,  part  %  London,  Thos.  Brewster. 

o.    U)70,  pai*t  3,  Loudon,    [r  Printerl. 
ft.    Mm '2,  4  parts,  London,  J.  Darby. 

7.  1081,  London,  TlKUvias  Dawkf's. 

8.  IGiW),  Lon<l«in,  J.  M< >xon  ami  II  Buardwoil. 

9.  1713,  Shi'ewslmiy,  T.  Durston. 

10.  1714,  Shrewsbury,  T.  Durston. 

11.  [Circa  1715],  Shrewsbury,  T.  Durston. 

12.  \cirea  1730],  Shrewsbury,  T.  Durston. 
l.'i.    17:il,  Shrewsbury,  ,Tohn  Rogers. 

14.    1724,  Shrew.sbury,  John  Ro<;or. 
Id.    1725,  Shrewsbury,  T.  Durstuu. 
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16.  [6Vrc«  17;10J,  Sluowsbury,  T.  IJiustou. 

17.  \cirea  173^  SbTewsbury,  T.  Durston. 
la  \Clrca  174d],  Shrowslmry,  T.  Ihinton. 
19.  \Ctrea  1750],  Shrewsbury,  T.  Durston. 

[Circa  1 TIO".  Shrewsbury,  R.  Lathrop. 

21.  IT.*)?,  Ciu  inartht-n.    [No  Printer  given.] 

22.  176<;.  Slirewshur-v,  Stafford  Prvs. 
2ii.  1770,  Llaniluvory,  Rhys  Thoiim^. 
24.  1770,  Llandovoiy,  llliys  Thumaa. 
So.  1771,  Uandovery,  Rhys  TImidim. 
26.  1776,  Carmarthen,  John  Ross. 
37.  1798,  Carmarthen,  J.  Evans. 

18.  1807,  Carmarthen,  J.  Daniel. 
2i).  Ciinnartlion,  J.  Evans. 
30.  loO^,  Carinartlien,  J.  Evans. 
;n .  I     1 ,  Llan(l(»vory,  W.  R*?o8. 
32,  1?<")H,  Llandovery,  W.  Rous. 

1867,  Uantlovory,  D.  J.  Roilerio. 

34.  [  I HB7],  Wruduun,  Hughes  &  Son. 

Tmmlnflonn. 

iJ»J.  1771,  by  W.  EvaiiN.  Carmarthen,  R«>hs. 

36.  178o,  by  W.  Evane.  London,  J.  Johnson. 

37.  1816,  by  W.  Evaui.  Merthyr,  W.  WillianiB. 
88.  1821,  by  J.  Bulmer.  Ilaverfordweat^  J.  Potter. 

39.  1830^  by  J.  Bulmer.   London— ItaverfcNrdwest,  J.  Potter. 

Sekciiom. 

40.  1749,  by  Griffith  Jones.  London,  John  Oliver. 

41 .  1764,  Moravian  Hymn  Book.   London.  [TranslatioiisJ. 

42.  1758,  by  Griltith  Jones.   London,  John  Oliver. 

43.  1 70(5,  by  Griffith  Jones.    Shrewsbury,  J.  Eddowes. 

44.  Ll802\  I  >olir«lly,  T.  Williams. 

4^).  [I882\    l^iithday  Lond.ni,  R.T.S. 

46.  1888,  by  T.  Levi.    Newport,  W.  Jones. 

Commencing  with  the  1646  edition  recorded  by  Bow- 
lands^  the  editions  of  Canwtjll  y  Cymry  divide  naturally  into 
three  sections,  represented  by  the  places  of  printing^.  The 

work  of  production  was  confined  durin*^  tlie  iirst  pfiiod 
^eiKliii;^'  in  IGOO)  to  Loudon  ;  during  tlip  s<>roii<l  {mkHii^  in 
1760)  to  Shrewsbury,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
edition  printed  at  Carmarthen  in  1752,  and  during  the 
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third  period  (ending  in  1867)  1<>  CiirinarthcnHhire  (Llau- 
dovery  and  Carmarthen.)  The  only  long  ^ap8  in  the 
continuous  publication  occur  between  1696  and  1713,  1776 
and  1798»  aud  between  1808  and  1841,  though  it  is  re- 
markable that  at  the  clofle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
demand  for  the  old  Vicar's  book  has  not  called  for  any 
frequent  reprinting'. 

We  will  take  these  g-roups  in  order— the  London  gi'oup 
coiiiiii»jf  tirst.  Except  the  one  sotilc  already  referred  to, 
the  earliest  appt'iiranct'  of  any  of  the  Vicar's  work  was  in 
1646,  two  years  after  his  death,  and  as  already  stated,  no 
copy  is  known  to  have  survived  of  this  edition.  Bowlands, 
in  his  CSoNitdrian  Bibliography^  calls  this  two  parts^  but 
it  was  only  one,  and  brought  out  under  the  editorship 
.  of  Stephen  Hughes.  Some  of  the  information  about  Bhys 
Prichard  given  in  the  Cambrian  Bibliography  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Rees,  of  LhmdoN  erv,  the  well-known  printer, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  two  parts  of 
the  Vicar's  work  were  issued  in  1646,  and  a  third  part  in 
1670.  As  already  stated,  the  1 646  edition  was  one  part  only, 
and  the  second  was  issued  in  1659,  a  fset  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Bees,  but  h.e  distinctly 
says  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  hear  of  a  copy  of  the 
1646  edition.  As  bearing  on  tliis  question  of  the  early 
editions,  it  is  interesting^  to  note  that  on  the  last 
page  of  the  1(>-")1>  edition.  No.  -5  in  uiy  li^i,  it  is  stated 
that  ''this  is  the  third  time  that  this  book  has  been 
printed,"  The  reference  to  the  third  time  may  be  con- 
strued as  applying  to  one  song  only,  viz.,  that  which 
appears  in  the  catechism  of  1617,  but  however  that  may 
be,  one  thing  is  certain,  before  1659  the  Vicar's  work  had 
been  printed  twice,  and  I  fully  expect  a  copy  of  the  1646 
book  to  turn  up  some  day. 

Passing  un  to  the  1659  edition,  we  are  on  tiimer  ground. 
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There  is  a  copy  of  Nu.  3  in  the  list  iu  the  British  Museum, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Davies  ha«j  a  tiajxinent  of  Nu.  4.  Both 
these  are  probably  what  Stephen  Hu^lies  in  the  1672 
Pt  *  face  calls  the  second  part  of  the  Viciir's  work,  but  this 
is  only  a  guess,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  earlier  work 
turns  up.  A  copy  of  the  titlepage  and  a  collation  of  the 
contents  of  Ko.  3  will  be  found  in  the  api>endix,  and  No.  4 
apparently  is  the  same,  except  the  last  page,  which  con- 
tains an  address,  To  the  Reader,"  signed  H.  M."  In 
the  B.  M.  copy  this  address  begins,  in  Welsli,  but  I  trans- 
late, "Beloved  Weiiiiiinen — This  is  the  third  time  this 
book  has  been  printed,"  etc.  In  Mr.  Davies's  copy,  how- 
ever, "thiixltime"  has  been  changed  to  "fourth  time," 
and  there  are  other  small  Tariations  in  the  address,  which 
prore  it  to  be  a  re-issue.  The  date  of  tbe  re-issue  was 
probably  later  than  1659. 

This  address  is  quaint,  and  I  have  had  it  translated 
from  the  Rocrm<l  issue  of  ]<i-'>l>,  iiicorporutiug,  however, 
some  words  from  tln^  first  issue,  obviously  oiTiitt«*d  by 
the  printer — wlio  is  probably  also  responsible  tor  putting 
the  date  as    ^9  Tachwedd  " ! 

To  THB  RbADBR. 

Bolnvo^l  WeltjlitiiaH, 

This  is  tLu  fourth  tiiiiu  this  Ixtok  liii8  i>oen  prititi)<l,  ami  in  order 
th»t  thou  luid  all  thy  ofrantrymen  nwy  more  dearly  uiuleretatid  ami 
more  easily  read  thia  song,  some  paina  have  been  taken  to  correct 
some  errors,  and  to  exidam  some  words,  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  at 
K>iW<it;  so  that  my  dt^iu-  nL'i«;hh(iurs  in  North  Wuh^s  ini<;ht  imrtaku  more 
fully  t)f  tlio  beiiuficiiil  kiiowlLMljje  found  in  this  lH>oklet.  Thorufort', 
tjiko  iulvice  and  (jixh«>rtiition  to  ivjul  thiH  oxcoUt'nt  sou;;,  and  rei'tjivt;  it 
us  a  TnoMsa^o  from  (»t>d,  as  tl>o  voitc  of  Mr.  Prichard  (the  author) 
from  tho  ^ravo,  juid  tis  tlie  lirst  fruit  of  tlie  liglit  of  God  in  Walos  in 
the  age  juMt  passed.  And  so  that  thou  niayst  have  life  and  benefit  to 
thy  soul  from  the  reaiUng  of  this  bo(4c,  consider  these  three  things  for 
thy  mstruction: — Firstly,  endeavour  to  apply  and  possoHs,  and  H<lapt 
what  th<m  mayst  Tea<1  in  it,  to  Uiine  own  soul  and  Nimrial  con- 
dition :  Hecondly,  iHJWaro  lost  tho  arran^oniont  of  th<>s««  truths  in  tint 
form  uf  uiuiru  liglituu       make  frivoluusj  thy  huurt  whilst  ruudiug 
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them,  and  excite  thy  silly  puaions.  Much  of  th*t  friroloiiB  spirit  and 
vain  atnuaement  obtain  among  the  Weleh  even  to  thia  day;  but 

busoech  thou  God  to  utterly  sever  and  mortify  thy  huurt  from  such, 
vanity  and  ponshable  pleasure.  .ituI  c'«»n8idor  thou  the  truth  of  the 
If'Hsona  -  not  the  sunt;  und  that  profoundly,  K«'rinu.sly,  and  in  a  sttln^r 
spirit.  Thirdly,  placo  tiiia  Iwjoklet,  and  overy  other  montis  nrdainetl 
of  Grod  for  sulvution,  toguthor  witli  thiuu  own  hutirt,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lord,  and  pray  earnestly  that  he  may  bestow  a  Uening  upon  the 
means  and  upon  thy  heart;  so  that  thou  mayst  enjoy  it  in  and 
through  all  his  gracious  means.  This  is  written  on  request,  and  so 
that  th«>u  niayst  perform  this,  its  weak  shouhlor  bears  my  prayer  in 
addition  theretOi  and  that  of  my  own  true  will,  who  am, 

Thine  in  the  Lord, 

"  H.  M."  is  probably  Henry  Maurice,  an  Independent 
Minister,  who  was  the  friend  of  Stephen  Hughes;  an 
account  of  him  will  be  found  in  Br.  Thomas  Bees's  History 

of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Walet, 

Twt^lve  y«ar«  elapsed  between  t!ie  publication  of  the 
bc'cuiid  and  tiiird  part.  The  d(  lay  was  caused  by  the 
curtailment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  tlie  troubled 
times  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
We  are  told  that  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  third  part  in 
1670  was  due  to  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  William  Thomas, 
Dean  of  Worcester,  through  whom  sanction  was  obtained 
for  its  publication. 

Il^  appearance  is  duly  recorded  by  R(»wlaiul.^,  but  no 
jtcrtVct  copy  is  kn<nvii  to  me,  though  a  fra;4'iiicnt  was  recently 
discovered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Davies.  The  title  is  wanting; 
the  fragment  begins  sig.  a  2 — with  an  address  from 
Stephen  Hughes  to  the  parishioners  of  Llandovery, 
dated  June  18,  1670.  This  is  followed  by  « A  letter  to 
the  Welsh  who  will  read  this  book,"  of  which  I  translate 
some  passages : — 

My  Doar  Countrymen. 

r  am  now  sending  liUiungHt  you  <i  third  part  of  tho  works  i<t*  Mr. 
Prichard,  of  Llandgvury,  hoping  for  the  miiao  blossiug  upon  it  uy 
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followed  the  other  two  ports ;  alter  printing  wliiohy  multitaclee  leunt 
to  I  La<l  Wdsli,  end  boufrht  Testaments  anil  Bibles;  and  so  knowledge 

and  godliness  increased  in  Walea. 

•  «»««••• 

If  any  of  you  wish  to  buy  **  Yi  i  uiiki  fer  o  DduwioUleb,"  "  Y  Llwybyr 
Ilyffordd  i*r  nefoedd,**'Catechisin  Mx,  Pylons,*'  and  his  <*Agoriad  byrr 
ar  weddiV  Ar^wydd,"  and  ''Ilanes  y  f^dd  neu*r  ^jrdd  ddifiuanty**  in 
Welsh,  enquire  for  ihem  at  the  shops  wherein  they  sell  books ;  and  if 
the  merchimts  see  that  tliore  is  a  probability  of  selling  many  of  those 
b<M)ks,  I  daresay  some  of  them  will  lay  out  thoir  money  t4>wartl8 
printing  thom.  Xnd  as  to  the  Wolsli  Bible,  it  will  !)••  long  before  it 
will  be  printed,  iuiles»t«  hoiuu  iiionieil  [ariaiiog]  men  lay  imt  a  thoustuid 
pounds  towards  printiug  it ;  tlie  booksellers  m  London  say,  we  will 
not  lay  out  our  money  with  this  work,  beoause  an  improssifln  of  6^N)0 
Welsh  Bibles  will  take  twenty  years,  or  fourteen  years^  to  sell  (while 
wo  are  selling  about  90,000  English  Bibles  every  year),  and  we,  who 
live  by  our  crafts,  cannot  wait  so  long  without  having  our  money  back. 
And  therefore,  my  eountryin»»n.  ^wtition  the  r^'tt  |)eople,  the 
BishopH,  antl  the  ministerfs  and  monied  merchants.  t<>  lay  out  their 
money  (if  they  have  any  love  ior  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men)  towivrds 
this  good  work,  so  that  you  will  not  be  ruined  from  the  want  of 
knowledge.  IIos.  4.  6. 

June  ii,  1670,  S.  II. 

TUs  book  and  the  foundation  of  religion  are  sold  by  Mr.  Ooff  at 
Carmarthen,  Mr.  Vertue  at  Abergavenny,  Mr.  Sfothew  Jones  at 
Swansea,  Mr.  Thomas  Joseph  at  Bridgend-upon-Ogmoro. 

Two  yeans  later,  iu  1672,  Stephen  Hughes  issued  the 
whole  book  in  four  parts,  and  of  this  tliere  are  several 
copies  in  pxistonco.  The  titlepaj^e  is  quaint,  being  given 
in  both  Welsh  and  English.  The  English  part  is  as 
follows : — 

The  works  of  Mr.  Bees  Prichard  sometimes  Vicar  of  liandoveiy 
in  Carmarthen-^diire:  printe<l  before  in  three  books,  but  now  printed 
togetiier  as  one  l)ook,  though  not  in  the  mime  order  as  formerly  (for  a 
reason  given  in  tlie  preface) :  with  an  addition  in  many  things  out  of 

maTinscripts  rmt  sw^n  bf«ffirp  by  the  publisher.  Ix-sidos  i\  fourth  part 
now  tlif  lirst  time  iiapi  iut«<l.    To  bo  sold  in  Wales  for  3*.  tW/..  bound. 

The  first  item  in  this  volume  is  an  address  to  the  Bev. 
Dr.  William  Thomas  (Dean  of  Worcester),  Mr.  Hugh 
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Edwards,  of  Llangaddock,  in  tho  county  of  Cnniuiiilini, 
Mr.  David  Thomas,  of  Mar<^am,  Mr.  .Samuel  Jones,  of 
Llangynwyd  [known  as  Saiuuol  Jones,  of  Brjnlly warch] , 
Mr.  William  lilojd,  of  St.  Petrox,  in  the  county  of 
Pembroke^  mtDisters  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  addrefls, 
which  is  dated  "London,  March  20,  1671/'  the  editor, 
Stophen  Hughes,  refers  to  the  assistance  which  has 
heen  given  to  him  in  the  work  of  printing  the  New 
Testament,  tin-  Psalms,  and  the  Catechism  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  whicli  were  about  to  be  issued.*  He  also  ii|)peal8 
strongly  for  the  whole  of  the  Bible  to  be  reprinted 
in  the  Welsh  language,  saying  that  it  had  become  very 
scarce,  not  more  than  fifty  copies  being  left  un8old.t 
The  passage  giving  reasons  for  another  Welsh  edition  is 
worth  translating.   He  says  : 

There  is  u  ilosin*  «>n  th»'  part  of  muny  in  our  country  t«ibuy  Hiltlos 
as  well  as  Tostamonta,  in  Welsh,  »h  tho  luerehiiiit*  of  Walus  know  full 
wull  by  the  domand  which  hua  been  froquoutly  made  fur  tliem  during 
many  year*  at  their  shops,  where  thoy  are  not  to  be  got  for  money. 
There  ie  not  left  here  in  London],  but  about  half  a  hundred  of 
them,  and  thoee  ao  dear  that  it  is  impossible  for  workmen  and  people 
in  service,  especiaUy  poor  shepherds,  to  obtain  any,  because  they 
nuist  pay  nior»^  in  the  country  than  is  paid  hcrt'  for  tln'm.  Tlowovor 
luiinstructetl  and  uncatcd  for  su«  li  ours  may  lie,  yet  we  must  think 
that  each  one  of  them  htw  as  precious  a  buiil  to  be  saved  or  lost,  as 
the  soul  of  the  greatest  prince  in  the  wurhl,  and  consequently  they 
deseire  to  be  remembered  as  well  as  others.  Suoh  [people]  cannot 
possibly  make  any  use  in  the  world  of  the  English  Bible,  neither  can 
thousands  of  heads  of  families  in  Wales,  because  the  language  is 
strange  to  them.  Ami  if,  for  many  generations,  tinrtef  n  liundretl 
h'artK'd  cotifii  iftitionf?  KnjL'li^^Iniii  ii  were  to  keep  schools  at  tJio  same 
timu  ill  tile  thii'tei-u  coiintiei*  of  Wales,  to  teacli  Kui;lisli  to  our  fellow- 
country  men  :  yet,  it  were  iuiputiaiblu  for  tlie  coumionalty  <»t  oui-  country 


*  The  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  were  issued  in  Welsh  in 
lt>72,  but  tbf  fatcchisni  of  Mr.  Ptrkiiis  wnp  tiot  isMiU'd  tttitil  MhI . 

t  The  Welsli  HiMi-  ^i\  en  under  the  date  1671  in  Kowlauds's 
CuitUbrUtn  Jiiblioyrtiphy  is  an  error. 
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to  lose  tlie  lungiuige  of  their  mothers  for  the  five  hundred  yeura  th»t 
would  follow,  if  the  world  lasts  as  long.  For  only  some  of  the 
commonalty  are  able  to  keep  their  children  in  .school.  And  those 
that  can  be  kept  there,  aftor  learning  English  in  scliool,  nuist  say 
[talk]  Wei  si  1  iit  lumu>.  clsf  they  will  not  be  understood;  and  wlieii 
they  grow  uj*  to  ha  heads  of  families  themselves,  it  is  known  that  it 
is  Welsh  they  must  suy  [talk]  among  their  kin<1red,  and  generHlly  in 
the  fairs  ami  markets.  And  how  by  this  time  {i,e.,  therefore]  is  the 
Welsh  language  to  be  lost  F  And  yet^  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  some 
[people]  fancy ;  and  thereupon- opine  that  it  is  not  good  to  print  any 
kind  in  the  world  of  Welsh  books  to  maintain  the  language  ;  but  that 
it  is  becoming  for  the  people  ti*  !"sc  their  lati'^iage  rnid  learn  Kn^^lish. 
Very  g<x)<1.  But  let  such  remember,  that  it  is  easier  to  say  a  moun- 
tain than  to  cross  it. 

There  is  a  Preface  to  the  Reader,"  which  is  signed  by 
Stephen  Hughes,  and  dated  London,  March  22,  1671, 
followed  by  a  Table  of  Contents,  and  a  further  address 
"To  the  Beader,"  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  a 
reference  to  the  song  printed  in  the  Vicar's  lifetime.  The 
poem  beginning  "  Gogoniant  Duw,  a  lies  Brittaniaid," 
prefixed  to  subsequent  editions  under  the  heading  '*  Llythyr 
arall  at  y  Darllenydd  fel  y  mae'n  dybygol,"  is  then 
given,  and  is  followed  by  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr  at  ryw 
Eglwyswr  a  ddeisyfodd  amo  droi  ar  g&n  Catecliism  Eglwys 
Loeger,"  (A  letter  from  the  author  to  some  Churchman  who 
entreated  him  to  turn  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England  into  song) ;  which  the  author  did,  and  his  rhymed 
version  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  text.  A  note  at  the  foot 
of  the  hist  page  of  introductory  matter  states  that  "the 
Testament,  this  book,  ;iiid  tlie  Catechism  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
and  other  things  witli  it,  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Golf 
in  Carmarthen,  Mr.  Badville  in  Clieafcer,  Mr.  Vertey  in 
Abergavenny,  Mr.  Hughes  in  Wrexham,  and  in  Swansea." 
No  name  is  given  for  Swansea,  but  Stephen  Hughes  himself 
lived  there. 

The  editor  had  originally  allowed  himself  one  forme  fur 

the   iiitroductiuus,  but,   as   is  not  unuaual,  he  under- 
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pstimatf^d,  and  tlu  ee  tonnes,  or  48  pagos,  are  filled  with  the 
preliiuinaries ;  these  sheets  bear  the  signatun  A,"  "a/* 
and  '^(^)".  The  poem  oommenoes  pa^e  1,  signature  B, 
Cais  gwr  na  gwraig  na  bacbgen/'  the  second  poem 
being  "Hil  Frutus  fab  Sylfus,  Brittaniaid  brwd  boenus." 
This  order  was  followed  by  all  the  editions  before  1770, 
but  Rhys  Thomas,  of  Llandovery,  reversed  it,  putting  "Hil 
Frutus"  first,  and  from  tliis  (late  the  order  varied  witli  the 
taste  of  the  editor  or  printer.  Professor  Rice  Re^'s 
edition,  J  841,  has  "  Hil  frutus  "  first. 

On  pp.  278-5  is  a  long  note  by  Stephen  Hughes  about 
the  Vicar's  rhymed  version  of  the  Catechism.  Mr.  Hughes 
says  that  he  omitted  part  of  this  poem  from  the  former 
edition  of  the  third  part  of  the  Vicar's  work,  because  he 
was  not  desirous  to  displease  anybody  by  telling  his  mind 
about  some  small  tliiu^jfs  in  it  whicli  were  not  relevant  to 
the  salvation  of  the  people."  He  goes  on  I  foresaw,  tliat 
there  would  be  divisions,  and  wranglings,  and  quarrels, 
and  controversies  concerning  these  things,  which  within 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  Christians  who  have  known  grace,  is  an 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  spiritual  edification." 
The  effort  to  avoid  controversy  by  suppressing  a  part  of 
the  "  Catechism "  was,  however,  not  a  success,  for  Mr. 
Hughes  says  that  oftVnee  was  taken,  and  anger  shown, 
and  for  this  reason  he  now  prints  the  entire  poem,  adding 
a  long  explanatory  comTnonlarv  of  his  own.  On  pages 
491>49d  is  given  Archbishop  Uslier*s  "  Daily  Examination," 
and  on  pages  500-^09,  a  collection  of  Welsh  Proverbs 
taken  from  the  Dictionaiy  of  Dr.  John  Davies,  of  Mallwjd, 
1682.  Then  follows  the  fourth  part  of  the  Vicar's  Work, 
to  which  a  separate  titlepau^f  appears.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  part  is  printed  for  the  lirsttime  the  song  to  welcome 
the  return  of  Prince  Charles  from  8pain.   This  song  was 
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omitted  from  the  subsequent  editions  until  Durston  added 
it  to  that  printed  in  1725  (No.  l  ")  in  my  list). 

The  next  edition,  1681,  is  called  "  Canwyll  y  Cymni, 
that  ia  to  say,  the  works  of  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  sometiiue 
Yicar  of  Llandorery,''  and  bo  on,  ''whereunto  is  added 
the  strange  but  true  narrattre  of  the  chief  things  spoken 
and  acted  by  an  unclean  spirit  at  Mascon,  translated  out  of 
French  into  English  hy  Dr.  Peter  du  Moulin  upon  the 
desire  of  the  Hon.  Robt.  Boyle,  Esq.,  and  now  done  into 
Welsh  by  S.  Hughes,  ui'  Swansea." 

This  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  book  under  the 
auspices  of  Stephen  Hup^hes,  wliodied  seven  years  latei-,  in 
1688.  It  omits  much  of  the  prefatory  matter  which 
appeared  in  the  1672  edition,  and  also  the  long  explanation 
of  the  <^  Cateohism."  The  poem  by  Stephen  Hughes, 
"Cynghor  i'r  Llytvr,"  which  first  appeared  in  1672,  is 
reprinted,  slightly  revised  and  much  shortened,  many 
verses  being  omitted.  The  welcome  to  Prince  Charles  is 
omitted,  but  a  dialofrne  between  two  WelshnuMi  on  con- 
jurers, wizards,  and  the  like,  has  been,  added.  This  is  known 
as  "  IDau  Gymro,"  and  was  not  reprinted  until  1725,  when 
Durston  describes  it  (and  the  Welcome  to  Prince  Charles) 
as  ''a  sixth  part  never  before  printed."  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  later  on  about  Durston's  tricks.  The 
"  AdroddiadCywir"  referred  toon  the  titlepage,  appears  at 
the  end  ot  tlie  book,  with  separate  titlepage.  pagination,  and 
signatures.  It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  that,  in  addition 
to  being  appended  to  the  Vicar*s  book,  it  was  printed  and 
sold  separately.  Tliis  is  its  first  ajipearance,  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  "S.  H.  o  Abertawe",  t.6.  Stephen 
Hughes,  is  given  as  the  translator.  He  prints  a  prelimi- 
nary letter  of  eight  pages  dated  "  Abertawe,  y  13  o  Fis 
Hj^dref  1680,"  all  against  witchcraft,  and  appends  a 
further  letter,  tliree  pages,  some  of  which  is  worth  quoting. 
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I  giro  a  translation  :— 

»««»**• 

I  hope  that  tlie  treatine  of   Mr.    Ilolant  [Robert  IIollaii<l] 

(formerly  the  ministor  of.  Llamldowror,  in  Carinarthenshire),  will  be 

the  moana  of  preventing  the  common  people  of  Wales,  from  going  in 

future      they  are  wont  to  do  to  thb  day)  to  conjure,  wisar<ls,  and 

witches,  to  get  their  fortune  read,  etc. 

»««»•«« 

It  were  well  for  those  who  luive  not  those  books  to  buy  them, 

viz. 

Yr  Ymarfer  o  Dduwioldeb. 
Hanes  y  Ffydd. 

Cyfurwydd-deb  iV  An  hyfarwydd. 

Bellach  neu  Bjiih, 
Galwad  i  r  Annychweiedig. 

Canwyll  Christ. 

And  look  out  in  u  year's  time  (if  some  shall  live)  for  "  Y  Llwybr 

llyifonld  ir  Nefoedd,"  in  print,  which  has  been  the  means  of  doing 

much  good  in  Welsh  and  in  English. 

•  «»•«•• 

Stbpkbn  Hughes. 

London,  1680,  Dec.  ti. 

I  am  uncertain  as  (0  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
first  paragraph  in  the  extract  just  given.   Is  Mr.  Holland 

the  author  of  the  Dialogue  between  two  Welshmen,  **  Dau 
Gymro  "?  Rowliiiids  intcrprots  the  passage  in  this  sense,* 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  is  correct.  If  so,  "  Dau 
Gymro"  may  liave  been  in  print  before  1681.  Very  little 
is  known  about  Bobert  Holland.  He  wrote  a  Welsh  book 
on  prayer,  "Darmerth,  neu  Arlwy  Gweddi/'  which  is 
given  in  Bowlands  under  the  year  1600,  and  translated 
the  Catechism  of  Mr.  Perkins  into  Welsh.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  "  The  Holy  hiatorie  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ's  Nativitie,"  published  in  1594.  He  was  bora 
in  the  year  1557  and  died  abont  1622. 

The  next  edition,  ir>l)t),  Avas  printed  in  London  by  J. 
Moxon  and  B.  Beardwell  for  D.  Jones.   In  all  the  copies 

*  Qmnbrian  Biblii^raph^f  p.  223. 
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I  have  seen  the  title  is  followed  by  the  poetical  address 
from  the  <author  to  a  noble  lord,  but  as  this  poem  begins 
on  Sig.  B  2,  and  the  titlepage,  at  any  rate,  of  one  copj  is 
pasted  to  folio  B  8,  it  is  clear  that  for  some  reason  pages 
are  missing  in  all  the  copies.  Either  the  missing  pages 
were  printed  and  afterwards  cancelled,  or  it  was  intended 
to  insert  a  preface,  but  the  inU'iitioii  was  abandoned,  or 
all  the  copies  seen  by  me  are  defective.  The  rhymed 
address  to  the  reader  is  on  the  verso  of  Sig.  B  2,  the  poem, 
"0  Cais  Gwr,"  begins  on  page  1,  sig.  B  3,  and  "Hil 
SVutus  "  on  page  10. 

The  text  of  the  1681  edition  is  followed  throughout^ 
slavislilj  followed  page  for  pa^,  even  the  catchword  DAY 
on  page  456  (wrongly  numbered  556)  being  copied,  though 
"Dau  Gymro"  is  not  printed  in  this  edition.  A  fifth 
part  railed  "  Caersalem  newydd  "  is  now  printed  for  the 
first  time,  hut  not  having  a  i)riiited  copy  to  follow,  the 
printers  and  reader  have  made  numerous  mistakes  in  the 
ten  pages  contnining  this  poetn.  Some  of  tliese  mistakes 
I  hare  noted  in  the  appendix.  The  beginning  of  the 
poem  may  be  paraphrased  ''Ye  Britons  of  South  Wales, 
and  all  parts,  hear  the  voice  of  a  churchman  who  tries  to 
call  you  to  paradise."  This  poem  was  reprinted  in  all  the 
Shrew sbu  I  V  editions. 

The  poems  are  fallowed  V)y  Perkins's  "  Sail  y  Grefydd," 
a  catechism  on  the  foundations  of  religion  in  six  questions, 
and  by  the  Welsh  alphabet  and  words  of  one  syllable 
designed  to  teach  people  to  read,  the  alphabet  being 
printed  in  four  different  types.  This  eg^ddor  *'  became  a 
common  feature  of  Welsh  books  in  the  18tii  century, 
particularly,  I  belipye,  of  those  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  Griffith  Jones,  [Jaii(Ulo\vror,  who  was  so  active  in  orgiin- 
iaing  means  whereby  the  Welsh  people  Ci)uld  Ix'  ta'io^ht 
to  read.   This  is  its  first  appearance  in  Cauwyll  y  Vymry, 
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but  it  Lad  been  printi'd  as  early  as  1649  in  Perkins's  "Sail 
y  Grefydd,"  which  accounts  tor  its  appearance  here. 

David  Jones,  who  brought  out  this  issue  of  the  OamnyK, 
was  a  friend  of  Stephen  Hughes,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  procuring  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  Bible 
and  other  books  in  the  Welsh  language.  Yeiy  little  is 
known  of  his  history,  but  there  are  some  notes  of  his  life 
in  Rees's  Historij  of  Nonconformity  hi  Wales,  whoro  it  is 
said  that  he  helped  to  bring  out  the  edition  of  1681,  an 
error  for  1696. 

This  ends  tlio  first  or  London  group  of  editions,  con- 
fined, it  will  be  noticed,  to  the  i7th  century. 

THE  BHKBWSBUBT  EDITIONS. 

Taking  the  second  group  of  editions,  tlioso  printccl  at 
fejlin-wsbuiy  in  the  IHtli  conturv,  wo  find  romarkal>lu 
activity  in  the  production  of  the  book,  comljinod  with  the 
low-water  mark  as  regards  editing  and  the  interpolation 
of  spurious  poems.  As  is  well  known,  Shrewsbury  was  at 
this  time  a  most  important  centre  for  tiie  production 
of  Welsh  books.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  hold  which 
the  Vicar^s  book  had  over  the  Welsh  people,  that  in  the 
years  17i:i-1766  fourteen  editions  were  issued,  thirteen 
from  Slirowsbury  and  ono  from  Carmarthen.  We  have 
no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  number  printed  for  each 
edition,  but  from  the  frequency  with  which  copies  turn  up, 
it  must  have  been  considerable* 

The  printers  of  the  Shrewsbury  editions  were  Thomas 
Durston,  John  Bogers,  Bichard  Lathrop,  and  Stafford 
Prys. 

With  r  ird  to  John  Rogers,  much  confusion  has 
resulted  from  two  paragraphs  in  Rowlands's  Camhridn 
Bibliography,  pp.  611  and  341,  where  it     uUi/od  that  he 
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and  another  Shrewsbury  printer,  John  Rhydderch  (who 
also  called  himself  John  Roderick),  are  identical. 
Biowlands's  statement  has  misled  several  writers,  who  have 
accordingly  treated  John  Sogers  and  John  Bhydderch  as 
one  and  the  same  person,  and  I  have  spent  many  hours 
trying  to  make  all  the  facts  before  me  fit  in  with  tb6  one- 
man  theory,  with  the  result  that  I  have  proved  that  John 
Rogers  and  John  Rhydderch  are  two  persons. 

Jolm  Rliyddcich,  who  printed  in  Shrewsbury  from 
1714  to  172^,  is  known  as  Sioii  Rhydderch,  and  also  us 
John  Roderick,  the  Jilnglish  form  of  the  name,  which  he 
used  ^v]KMl  printing  an  English  book.  He  also  used  his 
initials  J.  B.,  and  Rowlands  says  on  one  occasion  he  called 
himself  John  Hydderch ;  but  Canon  Silvan  Evans  points 
out  in  a  note  thatj  in  his  copy  of  the  book  from  which  this 
quotation  is  made,  the  B  is  not  omitted,  so  that  the  copy 
which  Rowlands  saw  was  a  defective  one,  and  John 
Hyddi'ich  disa])poars  ho  far  as  that  particular  book  is 
concerned  j  but  there  remains  a  use  of  the  initials  '■'^  J.  H.,'* 
always  supposed  to  be  John  Hydderch,  in  connection  with 
the  later  Shrewsbury  editions  of  CanvoyU  y  Oymry,  This 
point  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place. 

John  Sogers,  the  other  Shrewsbury  printer,  flourished, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  printed  books, 
between  the  years  1719  and  1725,  and  it  was  he  who 
brought  out  editions  uf  Canwyll  y  Cymry  in  1721  and 
1724. 

My  conclusion  that  these  two  men  were  contemporary 
printers  at  Shrewsbury  has  been  arrived  at  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  books  printed  by  both.  In  the  case  of 
Ehydderch  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  Webh  books 
issued  from  his  press  bear  the  Welsh  form  of  his  name 
(John  Rhydderch),  while  the  only  book  he  printed  in 
English,  TJie  Display  of  Herauldry,  by  John  Davies,  of 
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Llansilin,  bears  the  English  form  (John  Roderick) .  His 
printing  was  better  than  fiogers%  and  liis  office  was 
certainly  better  furnished  with  type. 

The  books  printed  by  John  Bogers,  however,  bear  that 
name  without  ▼ariatioii.  The  first  book  he  printed  was 
the  Testament  y  dewldeg  patriarch  (Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarclisj  in  1719.  Two  years  later  (1721)  he  printed 
Canwyll  y  Cymry ;  in  1722  four  books,  and  in  1724  another 
edition  of  CamoyU  y  Cymry  and  Hanes  y  Byd,  hy  Simon 
Thomas.  Amongst  the  books  printed  by  him  in  1722  is 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  with  Myfr  y  Paalmatt  Edmund 
Pry.  On  the  kst  page  of  the  Prayer  Boch  is  an 
adTertisement  stating  that  John  Bogers  is  a  bookseller  in 
Shrewsbury,  that  he  prints  and  sells  Welsh  books,  and 
that  certain  Ixxtks  can  be  had  from  him.  He  then 
gives  a  list,  which  includes  all  tho  W^eldh  books  we  have 
assigned  to  John  Rogers,  but  none  of  those  assigned  to 
John  Rhydderch.  This,  to  my  mind^  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  two  contemporaiy  printers,  named 
respeetiTely  J<^  Sogers  and  John  Bhydderch  or 
Boderick. 

There  are  many  minor  proofs  which  it  is  unnecessary 

to  press  after  what  has  been  said  ;  lait  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  that  in  1 7 IS  John  liliyhl'Tch  brought 
out  an  edition  of  lh>H  ihlyledsufydd  dyn,  (**  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man  translated  by  Edward  Samuel,  and  in  1722 
John  Bogers  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  same  book  by 
another  translator.  Each  of  them  also  issued  an  edition 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Bhydderch  dated  his 
books  in  Arabic  numerals;  Bogers,  wiili  one  exception, 
dated  his  in  Roman. 

I  assume,  therefore,  tluit  Rowlands  wa^  mistaken,  and 
every  writer  since,  relying  upon  him,  has  added  to  the 
confusion, 

c  2 
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About  John  Bhydderch,  John  Bogors,  and  Thomas 
Durston  there  is  a  story  in  connection  with  the  printing 
of  Canwyll  y  Cymrtf,  which  at  one  time  appeared  too 
complicated  for  solution,  but  the  recognition  of  Bhydderch 
and  Rogers  as  two  individuaJs  smooths  out  the  kinks  in 
the  chain. 

John  Rhytldercli,  we  are  told  in  Williams's  Montgomery- 
shire  Worthies,  .scttlctl  in  Sluvw.sbury  as  a  printer  about 
the  year  1708>  and  cai'ried  on  business  there  tor  about 
twenty  years,  printing  and  publishing  many  Welsh  books. 
He  retired,  in  fact,  some  time  in  or  before  1729,  when  he 
was  in  London.  He  printed  his  own  grammar  at 
Shrewsbuiy  in  1728.  It  is  said  that  he  sold  his  business 
to  Durston,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
printing  and  sale  of  Rhyddercli's  books  were  carried  on  by 
Durston  after  1729. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Rhydderch  first  went  to 
Shrewsbury  as  a  printer  in  the  employ  of  Durston,  and 
while  so  engaged  prepared  for  the  press  Durston's  first 
edition  of  CamnfU  y  Cymry,  The  publisher  expressly 
states  in  a  later  edition  that  it  was  made  ready  for  the 
press  by  the  hand  of  a  clever  Welshman.  Afterwards, 
about  the  year  1714,  John  Bhydderch  started  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  an  estrangement  resulted  between 
Rhydderch  and  Durston  lasting  for  sonio  years,  and 
marked  by  some  spiteful  acts  on  the  part  of  Durston. 

The  first  8hrewsbury  edition  of  Canwyll  y  Oymry, 
called  the  fourth  edition  on  the  titlepage^  is  ascribed  to 
the  year  1713  in  my  list^  and  is  only  known  from  the 
titlepage  which  is  bound  up  with  the  next  edition.  It  is 
probably  identical  with  the  next  (1714),  to  which  a  new 
titlepa^'e,  the  address  to  Rev.  John  Vaughan,  and  the 
preface,  liiiv*'  l)t>en  added,  the  old  titlepage  being  also 
retained.   The  tact  that  the  titlepage  of  1713  is  sig.  Bl 
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is  explained  by  reference  to  the  edition  of  1606,  from 
which  the  signatures  were  copied,  as  well  as  the  text. 

Durston  evidently  reckons  only  the  editions  of  1672, 
1681,  and  1696,  before  his  own  of  1713,  which  he  caUs  the 
fourth,  while  the  new  titlepa^,  issued  in  1714,  describes 
the  book  as  the  fifth  edition.  This  is  the  only  Durston 
issue  witli  a  date  on  the  titlepage.  The  address  to  the 
Rev.  and  Hon.  Jolin  Vaug-han,  of  Derllys,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, thanks  him  for  having  helped  forward  the 
production  of  the  book,  and  also  of  tho  *'  Dwyf older 
Gymmunol appended  to  it.  This  address  is  signed 
^*  John  fihydderch,"  and  is  followed  by  a  preface  begin- 
ning ''Anwyl  Gyd-wladwyr",*  also  signed  ''John 
Ehydderch."  Then  we  get  "An  Account  of  the  Bererend 
Mr.  Bees  Prichard,"  etc.,  constantly  reprinted,  which  ends 
forme  A.  I'ornie  Bl  is  the  titlepage  of  the  4th  edition, 
B2  the  letter  to  a  noble  lord,  B2  verso  the  letter  to 
the  reader,  and  the  text  begins  on  B3,  following  the 
London  edition  of  1696.  Th  *  fifth  part,  *'  Caersalem. 
Kewydd,"  ends  the  text.  The  index  is  a  reprint  from 
1696,  with  a  few  verbal  corrections,  as  is  also  the  "  Sail 
arefydd  "  and  the  «  A.B.C.*' 

The  Tolume  contains  24  more  pages,  22  of  tiiem  being 
the  title  and  text  of  the  "Dwyfolder  Gymmunol,"  and  the 
remainder  advertisements,  viz. : — Diirston's  list  of  books, 
and  an  offer  by  J.  Meredith,  of  High  Street,  Shrewsl)nry, 
to  teach  the  arts  and  sciences,  including'  writing.  Mr. 
Meredith  advertises  in  English  and  in  Welsh. 

The  titlepage  of  the  ^'  Dwyfolder  Gymmunol "  states  that 
it  is  translated  out  of  English  into  Welsh  by  John 
Bhydderch.  It  was  reprinted  in  Durston's  two  succeeding 
issues  of  the  Canwyll,  but  the  name  of  John  Bhydderch 
was  dropped  from  the  titlepage. 

*]>Ottr  Fellow-oountcymen. 
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Durston's  third  issue  of  the  Cammjll  I  have  assigned  to 
circa  1715,  and  the  fourth  to  circa-  1720.  Botli  these  are 
called  "  chweehed  "  (eixth)  on  the  titlepage,  but  there  are 
slight  differences  in  them.  The  address  to  the  Eev.  J. 
Yaughan  appears  in  1715,  but  not  in  1 720.  It  is  the  same 
address,  word  for  word,  as  in  the  1714  issue,  but  John 
Rhjdderch's  iiauio  has  been  removed  and  Thomiis  Durston's 
substituted.  The  preface  was  also  roprintod  word  fur  word 
in  1715  and  1720,  but  here  again  Durston  removed 
Bhydderch's  name  and  introduced  his  own. 

If  my  theory  is  correct  that  John  Rhydderch  was  from 
1708  to  1713  in  the  employ  of  Durston,  and  that  in  the 
latter  year  he  started  in  business  as  a  printer  on  his  own 
account,  the  action  of  Durston  in  removing  his  former 
assistant's  name  out  of  spite  can  be  understood,  but  to 
substitute  his  own  name  was  dishonest. 

The  issues  of  the  book  by  Durston  have  a  peculiarity 
of  their  own,  wliich  enables  them  to  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  which  I  call  the  171<i  group  and  the  1725  group. 
There  were  four  issues  of  the  former,  viz. : — 17  J  3,  1714, 
circa  1715,  and  circa  1720,  and  of  the  latter  seven,  five  by 
Durston  and  one  each  by  Latlirop  and  Prys. 

Rhys  Prichard  wrote  in  the  song,  "Am  Ddiwedd  y 
Byd  "  (Uf  tlie  End  of  the  World} 

Hi]  a  diwechsnt  aothont  hoibio, 
(yr  OM  hon  ac  ugaan  cryno ; 

Fi'  all  pau'l)  \vrtl>  hyiiiiy  wyln'il. 
Nad  *jm  fawr  o  huu  hob  ddarf ud."  * 


'One  thotisami  and  six  hundred  years, 
With  twenty  more  as  it  ai)poiira, 
Of  this  arc  now  tshipstiM — thon  mind 
There  can't  be  much  of  it  )u  liind. 

MvaiUiS  traiulatiQUf  1771. 
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In  the  first  group  of  the  Durston  editions  the  date  in 
this  stanza  was  altered  to  17io,  thus> 

Mil  :v  seithgant  aethant  heibloy 
A  thair  ar  ddeg  o'r  oes  mor  gryno.*' 

Later  on  he  again  altered  it  to  1725,  thus, 

"Mil  a  Seithf^uiit  ju  thunt  hoibio, 
A  piiump  air  ImgHiu  u  r  oos  mt>r  gryno." 

It  was  hy  means  of  this  clue  that  the  first  step  was 
taken  towards  the  classification  of  the  Shrewsbury 
editions. 

Up  to  1720,  Durston  merely  reprinted  the  book  as 

prepared  for  the  press  by  John  Rhydderch,  but  in  1721 
John  Ko;^roi-.s  issu»'<l  an  edition  of  Canufyll  y  Cymnj  from 
his  press,  dedicated  to  Adam,*  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
In  the  dedication  he  informs  the  bishop  that  the 
edition  now  published  he  has  caused  to  be  revised  by 
all  the  former  and  purged  from  their  errors,  so  that,  my 
lord,  I  may  justly  say  it  is  the  most  compleat  and  correct 
of  any  yet  published.  It  is  true,  another  edition  has 
lat«4y  been  printed  at  Salop,  corrected  by  the  printer  of  it, 
who  knows  as  little  of  the  British  tongue  as  I  do  of  the 
PlioMiieian  lan^^uaL^^*',  and,  m  I  am  infonned,  has  above 
4,U0U  errors  in  it,  for  which  reason,  to  do  the  late  Vicar 
justice,  I  send  this  abroad  improved  by  the  best  hand, 
and  was  it  possible  to  obtain  some  other  translations 
which  the  author  made,  or  could  his  exposition  of  the  39 
articles  be  recovered,  I  would  loose  no  pains  or  costs  to 
have  them  published,  but  I  fear  they  expired  with  the 
author  in  the  year  IGil,  ati  well  as  his  charity  of  120  per 
annum  for  a  free  school." 

Apparently  John  Rogers's  edition  met  with  success, 
and  in  1724  he  issued  another,  without  the  dedication  and 

*  Adam  OtUey,  Bitthup  171i3-172iJ. 
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omitting  all  reference  to  any  otlier  editiou  of  the  work  or 
to  the  merits  of  his  own.  His  caustic  reference  to  the 
errors  in  the  other  edition  printed  at  Shrewsbury  had, 
howeyer,  stung  his  rival,  Thomas  Dnrston,  and  may  have 
been  the  means  of  promoting  a  reconciliation  between 
Burston  and  Khydderch,  for  in  1725  Durston  brought  out 
another  edition,  and  on  the  titlepa^^c  he  informs  the 
public  that  it  is  printed  together  in  six  parts  laoio  fully 
and  eoiiii)l»'t('lv  than  in  any  otlier  edition  that  has  ever 
before  been  issued,  minutely  revised  and  carefully  cor- 
rected of  several  bad  errors  and  mistakes  by  John 
Bhydderch."  The  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  two-edged. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  John  Bhydderch  made  the  errors 
or  corrected  them.  A  note  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  less 
ambiguous,  it  says  : — 

*'  This  ia  to  iiifiirm  you  that  the  Vicar  of  Llandovery's  book  h»i8 
just  buen  printed  by  Thomas  Durston,  to  which  has  been  adilud  tho 
Sixth  Part  never  before  printed,  and  '  Hanes  Tudor  aOronwy.'  This 
is  the  most  correct  edition  ever  yet  iasiied,  the  errors  of  which  have 
1h?um  carefully  corrected  by  'John  Rhydderch/  Therefore,  it  has 
boon  thoiiglit  necessary  to  acquaint  you,  so  that  tlie  country  may  not 
be  <leroiv(Hl  iitid  disappointed  m  buying*  a  book  of  ainithor  miin's 
printing,  which  tin  nu;^hout  is  full  of  errors,  with  wIikIc  linrn  iunl  wonls 
omitted,  together  with  hundreds  of  other  literal  errors,  which  may  bo 
easily  seen  by  comparing  both  books  with  each  other." 

A  compromise  between  Durston  and  Kliydderch  appears 
to  have  been  arrived  at,  for  John  Rhydderch's  name 
appears  on  the  tltlepage,  and  Durston's  initials  at  the  end 
of  the  Preface,  where  he  says  that  he 

"set  to  work  to  reprint  it  this  seventh  time,  hoping  that  it  will  this 
time  have  a  full  welcome  as  it  was  wont  to  have  in  Wales ;  in  which 
you  will  have  the  whole  work  of  the  Vicar  fuller  than  in  any  of  the 
previous  editions,  to  which  has  Ih^ou  added  the  sixtii  part  never 
before  printed,  the  Story  of  Tudur  and  Oronwy,*  the  Song  to  Welcome 


*  Otherwise  known  as  "  Dau  Gymro,"  see  1681  edition. 
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King  Charles  the  Fint  home  from  Spain,  whMi  1m  «m  Prinoe  dt 
Wales,  ahw  joa  may  expect  this  edition  to  be,  not  onty  fuller,  but 
purer  from  errors  sad  mistakes  than  any  previous  edition.  And 
although  another  edition  of  the  Vicar's  work  is  umongst  yon,  full  of 
monstrous  errors,  and  whole  linos  omitted,  and  woids  Iod,  in 
consoqnonco  of  which  it  has  been  necoH.sury  to  sell  such  for  half  the 
value  of  the  book,  wuio  it  biit  fipproxiniat^ly  correct.  Tlit  ix-foi  u  my 
hope  is  that  none  of  you  may  tliink  that  lie  hiys  out  his  muiiey  so 
onprofitably,  and  that  you  wiU  never  regiet  [buying]  this  book, 
because  it  has  gone  through  the  hand  of  a  clever  Welshman,  who 
carefully  corrected  the  errors  of  the  press,  and  whatever  else  tiiat 
occurred  erroneously  in  the  previous  e<1itions.  I  have  now  but  to 
prosr  iit  it  into  your  hniid:<<,  without  doubting  but  that  this  is  the 
most  perfect  thu.t  hus  come  from  your 

''Obedient  servant, 

**T.  D." 

The  two  editions  of  John  Bogera  are  ignored  bj 
Diirston  when  he  says  that  he  reprmts  the  book  for  the 

seventh  time,  and  incidentally  he  supports  my  view  that 
tlie  issues  of  1713  and  1714  were  tlic  saiiie  book  with  a 
new  titlepa^,  or  tliib  would  have  been  tiie  eighth  reprint 
as  Durston  counted. 

An  examination  of  the  Durston  editions  of  1713  and 
1725  respectively  does  not»  however^  bear  out  the  boastful 
publisher's  daims.  The  mistakes  in  the  1713  edition  are 
numerous  enough — ^whether  they  really  number  about 
4,000,  as  John  Kogers  asserts,  I  cnnnot  say, — but  the 
mistiikea  in  the  "revised"  Durston  of  172^  arc  very  bad; 
a  few  triflinp:  thing's  are  certainly  improved,  but  in  the 
main  the  later  Durston  edition  is  much  worse  than  the 
earlier. 

Durston 's  statement  that  he  has  added  a  sixth  part 
netrer  6efore  jM^inied  is  untrue,  because  as  I  hare  already 
pointed  out^  '*Dau  Gymro,"  or,  as  he  calls  it»  the 
Story  of  Tudur  and  Gronwy/'  appeared  in  1^1,  and  the 

**  Song  of  Welcome  to  Prince  Charles  "  in  1672.  The  fact 
is  that  the  editor  of  Durston  s  1725  edition  had  come  across 
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a  copy  of  tlie  1072  issue,  and  taken  from  it  the  Welcome  to 
Prince  Cliarles,  nnd  tlie  j>ociii  l)j  Stephen  Huglies, 
'^Cynghor  iV  Llyfr."^  He  had  also  obtained  certain 
poems  which  the  publisher  states  were  reoeiTed  too  Lite 
for  insertion,  so  they  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
following  the  table.  These  poems  are  much  below  the 
standard  of  the  Vicar's  work,  and  although  retained  by 
Durstoii  and  liis  successors  in  subsequent  editions,  they 
have  been  rejected  with  thti  exceptit>ii  of  a  poem  on 
the  great  Civil  War,  which  is  accepted  as  genuine  by 
Professor  Kice  Bees,  though  Bhys  Thomas  rejected  it  in 
1770. 

The  poems  received  too  late  for  insertion  follow  the 
index  on  a  sheet  with  the  signature  Elk,  and  occupy  six 
pages.  The  first  has  no  tilie,  but  begins 

**  GrAs  ft  Bonedd  cjrfiAwn,  ac  orddM  mawr  a  brL" 

The  titles  of  the  others  are  "  O&n  ynghylch  holl 
Bresennoldeb  Duw,"  and  C4n  ynghylch  y  Gwrthryfel  a 
dorrodd  allan  yn  y  flwyddyn  1^41.** 

In  the  subsequent  Shrewsbury  editions  they  were 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  text,  other  short  poems  being 
also  added  from  time  to  time. 

The  two  editions  printed  by  John  lio^^ers  are  d(»scri1)ed 
in  the  A])pendix  (Nos.  ]:{,  11).  Th<'  t<'xt  is  freer  from 
misprints  than  in  tlie  Durst^n  editions,  but  as  it  is  not 
the  object  of  this  essay  to  discuss  the  literary  merits  of 
the  yarious  editions,  I  must  leave  the  charge  and  the 
counter-charge  as  to  inaccuracy  for  others  to  settle. 
Bogers  adheres  to  the  original  version  of  the  date  in  the 
song,  "  Am  Ddlwedd  y  Byd.** 

*  Thu  1 72o  Dursiun  reprints  this  poem  as  it  appeared  in  1672|  not 
in  the  reviaed  form  of  ititil  and  1686. 
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The  "A.B.C."  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  1721 
edition,   but  omitted  in   1724,  while  the  latt<»r  has  a 
crude  woodcut  iiearij  tilling  half  the  last  page,  the  tii*8t 
instance  of  a  cut  being  naed,  other  than  headlines  or  initiaUi. 
I  The  1724  is  one  of  the  west  of  the  18th  century  issues. 

Attached  to  one  oopj  of  Bogers's  1721  issne  is  a 
CSatediiBm  preparatory  to  receiying  the  Lord's  Supper, 
"  for  the  use  of  the  parish  of  Chirk,  whose  inhabitants  are 
partly  Welsh  and  partly  Knnrlisli,  by  R[ol)ert]  R[(jl>erts], 
A  .M.  and  Vicar  of  the  said  pai'isb  (vf  Chirk.  Printed  for  the 
Author,  1720/'    The  full  title  is  g^iveii  in  the  Appendix. 

Nothing  further  is  heard  of  John  Bogers  in  connection 
with  CamoyU  y  Oymry^  and  a  jear  later,  1725,  his  name 
disappears  as  a  printer  of  books.  Of  his  histozy,  beyond 
what  has  already  been  set  down  no  trace  has  been  found. 

John  Bhydderch  also  left  Shrewsbury  within  a  few 
years,  not  hiter  ihaji  1721),  when  he  wrote  from  Loudon  to 
Lewis  MoniH  "Llewelyn  Ddu  o  Fon." 

Durston  continued  to  reprint  Camvyll  y  Cymry  from 
time  to  time,  using  tide  preface  prepared  for  him  by 
Rhyddereh.  John  IU>ger8  said  of  Durston  that  he  knew 
as  little  of  the  British  tongue  as  he  (Bogers)  did  of  the 
Phoenician  language.  This  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
Dnraton  may  be  the  reason  why  he  continued  to  reprint 
the  preface  complaining  about  a  rival  edition  long  after 
the  rival,  and  probaljly  liis  book  also,  had  disappeared. 

There  are  two  issues  bearing'  tlie  description  "  Wythfed 
argraphiad"  (8th  edition)  on  the  titlepage,  assigned  to 
17aO  and  17^5  respectively  (Nos.  16  and  17  in  list).  The 
second  is  a  reprint  of  the  firsts  with  some  tTpographical 
errors  corrected,  or  possibly  some  of  the  sheets  contain* 
ing  the  text  are  the  same,  while  sheet  A,  and  one  or 
two  othws,  Hh  for  instance,  were  reprinted.  It  can 
be  ideutilied  by  the  spelling  "ymchwauegiad"  ("yw- 
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chwanegiod  '*  in  the  previous  issue)  uiul  "  Printio  '* 
("  Brintio  "  previously)  on  the  titlopn^p,  and  the  cat<^hwurd 
on  sij^.  A8  verso  "  Llythyr  "  (formerly    Llythur  "). 

The  name  of  John  Rhydderch  lias  disappeared  from 
the  titiepage  of  the  issue  of  1730^  and  it  was  partly  for 
this  reason  that  the  date  assigned  was  chosen.  Diiectiij 
Ehyddeixsh  lefl;  Shrewsbury,  Durston  takes  the  opportunity 
of  resorting  to  the  old  dodge  of  remoying  the  Editor's 
name  from  the  book.  The  initials  "  J.  H."  are  substituted 
on  tliis  and  all  the  snhspqucnt  Slirevvsbury  editions  except 
1700.  It  has  always  been  assumed  that  J.  H.  stands  for 
John  Hyddercli,  but  as  already  pointed  out,  the  instance 
given  in  Rowlands  of  this  variation  of  Bhydderch's  name 
does  not  hold  good.  It  may,  neTertheless,  be  correct  that 
J.  H.  means  John  Bhydderch. 

The  issue  of  cvrea  1745  (No.  18)  is  called  ninth, 
"nawfed  ai  fifraphiad,"  on  the  title,  and  eighth, "  wythfed," 
in  the  preface.  The  spelling  of  tlie  catcliwonl  on 
verso  again  becoiin^s  "Llythur,"  the  leu^tli  of  the  printed 
page  is  loss,  and  tlie  type  is  smailer,  than  in  the  preceding 
issues,  while  tlio  printing  has  improved  a  little.  Tliere  is 
a  list  of  books  advertised  at  the  end  of  the  Table,  li  8  verso. 

No.  19,  the  tenth  edition  of  the  titlepage  is  also  called 
eighth  in  the  preface,  and  is  printed  on  very  inferior  pa2>er 
to  No.  18.  A  list  of  books  is  advertised  at  the  end  of 
"Dau  Gymro,"  li  6  verso,  and  the  table  follows.  The 
date  1 750  is  assigned  to  this,  the  last  edition  printed  by 
Thomas  Durston. 

The  consideration  of  No.  20,  1762,  Carmarthen,  is 
deferred  until  the  Shrewsbury  editions  have  been  disposed 
of. 

The  edition  printed  at  Shrewsbury  by  BichardLathrop 
is  put  by  Bowlands  under  the  year  1740,  but  for  reasons 

which  appear  to  me  adequate,  1  have  dated  it  circa  1755. 
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It  is  a  reprint  of  tlio  Durstoii  oditiuns,  the  preface  and 
title  being  identical,  and  the  initials  "  T.  D."  retained  at 
the  end  of  the  preface.  It  is  called  **  Yr  Wytlifed 
Argraphiad*'  on  the  title  and  in  the  preface,  and  this  no 
doubt  is  why  Eowlands  tried  to  fit  it  into  a  place  between 
the  Durston  isBues. 

The  dates  assigned  by  Bowlands  to  Lathrop's  books  are 
not  always  correct;  to  take  only  two  instances :  Trugaredd 
a  Barn"  is  said  to  have  been  print<»d  by  hiiii  in  1087,  and 
"  Cydymaith  yr  Eglwyswr  "  in  1699.  He  did  not  print 
either  of  these  books  prior  to  1740.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Booksollprs'  Guild  at  Shrewsbury,  June 
22,  1739/  and  in  176^1>  he  is  stlU  described  as  of  Salop, 
BookBeller."t 

The  Uitest  date  given  by  Bowlands  for  Lathrop  is  1745, 
but  under  1750  he  pUces  "  Llyfr  Meddyginiaeth."  This 

was  printed  by  Latlirop. 

I  have  failed  to  find  any  evidence  as  to  when  Durston 
gave  up  printing.  Books  are  assigned  to  him  as  late  as 
1759,  but  it  must  be  remembered  thai  he  rarely  dated  his 
books,  and  the  dates  given  in  Bowlands  are  only  guesses. 

If  these  printers  had  only  put  dates  upon  their  books, 
what  a  lot  of  trouble  and  speculation  would  hare  been 
saved.  Stafford  F^,  who  came  immediately  after  them, 
has  earned  our  continual  gratitude  for  his  thoughtfulness 
in  dating  his  books. 

I  have  assigned  to  Lathro]>'s  issue  of  Canioyll  y  Cymry  a 
date  subsequent  to  Durston's  retirement  from  business, 
been  use  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  man  would  take 
another's  book,  and  reprint  it  from  end  to  end,  including 
even  the  preface  and  its  signature,  and  that  too  in  the 
same  small  town.   It  is  true  that  very  curious  acts  of 

*  TramaetiwM  Shrojwhire  Arch.  Soctf  vii,  413. 
t  Uid.,  vui,  392. 
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piracy  were  coiniuitt<^d  by  the  printers  of  Welsh  books  in 
those  days.    But  this  seems  too  bad. 

I  find  that  Lathrop  advertises  a  list  of  Welsh  books, 
some  of  thenn  issued  from  Burston's  press,  which  implies 
friendly  business  relations.  It  is  quite  likely  that  towards 
the  end  of  his  career  Dnrston  sold  to  Lathrop  whateyer 
rights  he  poBsessed  in  CamwyU  y  Cymry,  Ji  that  was 
so,  the  date  suggested  is  approximately  correct,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  initials  "  T.  D."  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
face m  explained. 

Lathrop's  edition  can  be  recognised  by  the  woodcuts 
used  as  tailpieces  on  pages  vi,  494,  503,  and  after  the  index. 
The  printing  is  better  than  in  most  of  Durston's  issues. 

The  last  of  the  Shrewsbury  issues  came  from  the  press 
of  Stafford  F^,  and  is  dated  1766.  It  is  a  reprint  of  the 
Durston  text  and  accessories^  including  the  preface,  but 
with  the  initials  «  S.  P.**  The  titlepage  Tanes  somewhat* 
The  initials  "J.  11."  aro  ^^one,  and  it  is  called  the  18th 
edition.  It  is  better  printed  than  either  of  the  preceding 
Shrewsbury  editions. 

The  Shrewsbury  issues  from  1725  vary  but  little,  and  it 
ia  extraordinary  that  seven  issues,  from  three  different 
presses,  should  have  retained  the  same  preface,  almost  with-* 
out  rariation.  In  each  issue  appears  the  lament  about 
another  edition  of  the  Vicar's  work  "with  whole  lines  left 
out,  and  words  too."  For  over  forty  years  this  went  on. 
Did  either  of  the  three  printers  know  the  meaning  of  what 
they  were  printing  ? 

Dui-ston  was  very  bitter  about  the  two  editions  brought 
out  by  John  Bogers,  and  cited  his  ^*  clever  Welshman " 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  his  own.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  read  what  fihys  Thomas,  the  Llandovery  printer,  had 
to  say  about  it.  Before  quoting  him,  however,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  deal  with  the  edition  printed  at  Carmarthen 
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in  1752  and  correctly  ciilU'd  Canwyll  y  Oymry.  The 
imprint  is  "  Caerfyrddin,  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Flwyddyn, 
MDCCLii."  No  priiiter^s  tiaine  is  jjiven.  Tliere  is  a  small 
book  of  Hjnmsin  Welsh  by  Henry  Lloyd  dated  1752,  with 
predaely  the  flame  imprint^  and  no  prmter's  name. 

Of  the  Cannarthen  printers  of  the  18th  century  John 
Bofls  18  credited  with  the  printing  of  books  from  1743  to 
1749,  and  from  1763  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Rhys 
ThuniHs  has  no  book  credited  to  him  before  1700.  Evan 
Powei'8  record  is  given  as  hoiiipf  from  1757  to  1764. 

The  evidence  of  the  typn^^^raphy  points  to  Evan  Powel 
as  the  printer  of  the  two  books  issaed  in  1752,  They  are 
not  gfiTen  in  Bowlands. 

Two  woodcuts  used  as  tailpieces  in  CanwyU  y  Oymty 
are  used  in  later  books  bearing  Powel's  name.  It  cannot 
be  said  positiyely  that  it  is  his  work,  though  it  is  highly 
probnble.  Whoeyer  the  printer  was,  to  him  lK'l(»iiirs  the 
iioiutiir  ol  lirst  priiitiiio  in  lii.s  native  county  the  works  of 
the  great  Vicar  of  Llanduvrvi  y. 

I  was  at  UandoTory  last  Easter,  not  for  tlio  first  time 
by  any  mesnsy  and  found  that  neglect  and  indiif erenoe  still 
prefvail  there  with  regard  to  the  sweet  singer  who,  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago,  sought  to  lead  the  ptuplo  to 
Paradise.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  Llandoyerians,  ^^a 
good  many  dtraiigt-rs  vvhu  come  here  inf|uire  al)out  Vicar 
Prichard,  but  you  see,  the  people  here  don't  trouble  about 
him,  being  so  near  very  likely  *'  !  !  I 

To  retura  to  Evan  Powel.  Mr.  Alcwyn  Evans  has 
kindly  looked  up  for  me  the  registers  at  Cannarthen,  and 
he  informs  me  that  **  Itvan  Powell,  son  of  Christmas 
Powell,"  was  baptised  at  St.  Peter's,  Carmarthen,  on  Not. 
12th,  1780,  and  that  an  Evan  Powell  was  buried  at  the 
same  church  on  the  18th  Dec.  1772.  These  are  the  only 
entries  for  that  name  in  tiie  register. 
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If  fiTan  Powell,  baptized  in  1730,  is  the  printer,  he  was 
only  22  years  of  a^e  when  he  prinU'«l  Cunv^ll  y  Cymry 
and  tlie  other  book  in  1752.  Does  the  youthfulness  of 
the  printer  explain  the  omission  of  his  name  ?  It  may  be 
that  theie  is  a  simple  explanationy  if  it  oould  anlj  be 
found. 

iV>r  liifl  text  the  CSarmarthen  printer  seems  to  bare 
relied  upon  one  of  the  Durston  issnes,  discarding  the 

alteration  of  date  in  **  Am  Ddiwedd  y  Byd,"  und  the 
d()ul.)tt'ul  pieces  appended  to  the  second  Shrewsbury  i^'roup. 
He  includes,  however,  "  Caersalem  Newydd"  (known  also 
as  the  fifth  part)  and  some  of  the  sixth  part  as  pro- 
duced bj  Durston  in  1725.  The  table  is  given  at  the 
beguoming,  and  is  followed  by  the  A.  B.  C*  There  is  no 
preface  or  editimal  note  of  any  kind,  and  the  text  ends 
with  the  Song  to  Welcome  Prince  Charies  &om  Spain. 

This  edition  does  not  appear  to  bo  much  known,  and 
it  cannot  l>e  said  to  possess  any  si>ecial  merit,  yet  it  has 
interested  me  because  of  the  mystery  surrounding  it,  and 
as  the  first  produced  in  the  Vicar's  own  county.  Copies 
are  not  common  so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  is  not  mentioned 
bj  Bowlands. 

THE  CARMARTHENSHIRE  EDITIONS. 

From  the  Carmarthen  edition  of  1752  we  move  nator- 
ally  to  those  brought  out  at  Idandovery  and  Carmarthen 
when  the  Shrewsbuzy  issues  ceased.  Rhys  Thomas  was 
printing  at  Oarmaithen  in  1760,  and  removed  to  Llan- 
dovery in  1764.  In  1770  he  brought  out  Canwyll  y 
Cijituit,  newly  arraiMji-ed  according  to  the  author*s  copy, 
which  was  obtained  I  rom  a  friend  at  Brecon. 

He  refers  to  the  publication  of  the  poems  by  Stephen 
Hughes  in  1672«  from  MSB.  imperfect  and  dimcult  to 

*  Khys  Thomaa  did  not  appear  to  kuow  of  anj  earlier  iwoe. 
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decipher,   as   Mr.   Hughes   described   them,   but,  be 

says: — 

"  No  one  had  a  hotter  copy  for  all  the  editions.  Thongh  some  at 
Shrowshnry  ^\l^Tv^\  to  nM  to  it  what  they  callo<l  a  sixth  part,  it  Is  as 
oa«y  for  intclli^jciit  \Vf|shinaii  to  hilirvo  that  it  is  tiic  work  of  the 
reverend  author  as  to  believe  tlie  Cywythlau  of  Taliosin  beu  liardtl  ei 
Oes  is  thtt  work  of  the  tweet  singer  of  Isrsel.  On  this  account  I 
omiitod  it,  with  the  exoeption  of  what  was  taken  out  of  the  body  of 
the  booky  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  feared  to  displease  my  oonntry^ 
men,  \  should  not  have  printed  one  of  them,  for  what  good  is  it  to 
insert  the  same  verse  many  times  over  ?  But  this  is  not  all  that  was 
done  to  him  at  Shrewsltnrv:  lie  was  robbed  of  many  valuable  quatrains. 
To  prove  this  I  havo  lusertxil  »ouie  of  them  in  order  tliat  the  reader 
may  compare  them  with  the  text  that  I  have  printed  from  tlio 
autiior's  copy,  which  providence  placed  in  my  hands  throu^^  a  Mend 
at  Brecon,  according  to  which  I  have  brou|i;ht  oat  this  edition.*^ 

In  a  i>()tjts(  ript  to  tlic  preface  the  printer  resfrets  that 
he  hjis  not  been  able  to  print  the  imines  of  members  of 
the  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  as  subscribers,  bcinj:;  about 
2,000  in  ninnber.  He  explains  that  the  size  of  the  boolc 
has  exceeded  his  calculatdons,  because 

**  CSomparing  the  first  edition  t  sod  the  author's  MS.  copy  with 
tiie  Shrewsboiy  editions,  I  saw  that  they  had  cnrtailed  it  by  taUqg 
quatrains  out  of  several  carols.  Out  of  one  not  leas  thsn  nine  were 
taken  <see  p.  149,  Bong  A&y 

A  note  follows  the  postscript,  addieesed  ^'Ff  Nghyd- 
wladwyr,"  X  which,  translated,  reads : — 

"God,  the  author  (tf  ail  blessings,  ordained  that  the  MSS.  of  tins 
pious  author  should  be  given  to  me  to  make  the  best  of  them,  and  by 
tn^rfhing  them  I  found  that  the  greater  number  of  tfasm  wave  his 
sermons,  which  had  been  kept  in  his  study  st  Llandoveiy  from  the 
day  of  his  desAh  unlal  they  earns  into  my  haad»  and  Qod  willing,  I 


•Griffith  Jonos,  Llanddowror,  had  access  to  the  Vicar's  MSS. 
some  years  Ijtsfore  Khys  Thomas.  See  pott  under  "  Selections  from 
Canvrj'll  y  Cymry." 

t  liu  muaiia  tliu  1G7«  udition. 

J  My  FoUow-countrymon. 
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sliall  vouturo  to  offer  some  of  them  in  print  to  my  fellow-countrymen, 
trusting  that  they  will  not  have  a  worse  reception  tiian  hie  carols. 
The  first  book  wffl  be  sold  at  1«.  TThoerer  wishes  to  have  it  let  him 
write  (prepaid),  so  t)uit  I  may  know  how  many  to  print.  The  type 
and  paper  will  be  the  same  as  this.  R.  Thomas." 

There  were  two  issues  by  Bhys  Thomas  in  1770.  The 
title  of  the  first  states  that  the  book  contains  351  additional 

stanzas.  In  the  same  year  the  sheets  from  pages  1 — 682 
were  re-issued,  with  four  extra  pa^es  inserted  at  the  end, 
and  a  new  title  statinfjf  tliat  the  book  contains  859 
additional  stanzas.  On  reference  to  page  5^2  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  catchword  TABL  remains  in  the  second 
issue,  which  proves  that  the  sheets  of  the  text  were  not 
reprinted.  This  holds  good  also  for  the  third  issue  in 
1771.  Neither  waa  the  table  reprinted,  for  it  does  not 
contain  the  poems  of  the  four  inserted  pa^es. 

For  the  third  issue,  1771,  au  entirely  new  titlepage 
was  designed,  and  the  preface  was  re-cast.  Tt  is  now 
dated  Jan.  16th,  1771.  A  poem  by  Rhys  Thomas,  At  y 
Cymry;  yn  enwedig  Anrhydeddus  Gymdeithas  y  C'yiu- 
mrodorion,'*  *  follows  the  preface,  and  then  comes  a  fresh 
notice  about  the  MSS.  of  the  Vicar,  which  is  of  so  much 
interest  that  I  reproduce  it  in  a  translation : — 

Although  I  had  previously  obtained  many  of  the  poems  of  the  old 
Vicar,  whidi  had  not  been  before  published,  dl  of  which  are  inserted 
in  this  book,  yet  God  so  ordered  it  that  I  should,  after  the  work  waa 
printed,  have  tho  favour  to  <:<>  witli  two  clergymen,  on  the  11th 
January  1771,  to  the  library  of  E.  M.  D.  Howorth,  Esq.,  of  Llandovery, 
whoro  wp  founrl  a  piroat  many  of  the  manuscripts  of  tho  old  Vicar : 
ami  among  other  thin>^'s.  Hevt-ral  very  excellent  jxx'ins.  sDinc  of 
which  were  in  Welsh  ami  Enghsh  in  alternate  stanza:^,  and  u  few 
altogether  in  English,  but  tiie  greater  |»rt  altogether  in  Welsh,  We 
also  fonnd  many  sermons,  and  a  catedhism,  ete. ;  and  because  it  is  a 
pity  that  those  treasures  should  be  buried  in  oblivion,  I  intend,  with 


*To  Welshmen,  especially  the  iiouourable  Sociuty  of  Cymmro- 
dorion. 
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Crotl'tf  permission,  to  publish  them  in  parts,  with  tho  samo  kin<l  of 
paper  and  letter  as  tliis  work,  ten  sheets  for  a  Hhilling,  uial  titut  as 
long  as  they  last,  because  I  am  unable  to  say  how  many  they  may  bo.** 

The  truth  of  Ehys  Thomas's  statement  is  vouched  for 
bj  a  eertificate,  m  English,  printed  after  the  foregoing 
notice.  It  reads  as  follows  i — 

"  Ou  tho  1  Itli  January,  1771,  by  examining  the  papers  of  tho  Rov. 
Bees  Prichard,  late  Vicar  of  Llandovery,  were  found  many  manuscript 
poemft  uid  sennoos  in  the  Britiah  language,  of  bia  omi  himdwriting, 
that  have  neT«r  yet  appeared  in  print;  and  as  aadi  poenu  and  ■«> 
mons  are  (through  the  indulgence  of  Bd«  M.  D.  Howotth,  Esq.,  whose 
property  they  were)  preparing  for  the  press,  to  succeed  the  first 
voliiiiio,  lately  printed  at  Llanrlorery  aforesaid  ;  We,  whose  names 
are  huiuunto  subserilMMl,  do  aHsurc  the  ]»nblic,  that  they  are  authentic, 
which  wo  can  the  more  contidontly  athrm,  as  wo  have  compared  them 
with  tiiOM  aheady  printed  ;  and  when  the  second  volume  of  manu- 
■cript-poems  appear  f«ie^  they  will  be  endenoe  of  tibeDwelves  anffi- 
oiently  to  pnnre  their  bdng  entirely  genuine,  ae  the  eleganoe  and 
fllmplicitiy  of  the  language  contained  therehi,  are  corroborating  cii^ 
cumstances  of  their  anthantiettjyy  whioh  are  aoaroe  to  be  found  in  aoj 
other  author. 

Edw.  M.  D.  IIowokth. 
RicuAuo  Lewis,  Clerk. 
Jmrwaxr  GnmntHS,  CkrkJ* 

The  best  laid  schemes  of  well-in  t*^ntioned  mf»n  go 
aatraj.  Alas!  sometime  in  the  year  1771  Bhjs  Thomas 
removed  from  LlondoTety  to  Cowbridge.  He  was  engaged 
in  printing  Walters's  WM^  Dictumary*  Walters  lived 
near  Cowbridge,  and  it  was  found  irksome  to  send  proofs 
to  and  f  ro»  so  Thomas  removed  his  press  to  Cowbridiofe.  A 
part  of  tho  di(;tionary  dated  March.  1771,  was  priuted  at 
Lhmdovery  as  tlio  wrapper  sliows,  Init  the  nert  part, 
issued  sometime  in  1772,  is  dated  from  the  Cowljridt^e 
printing  office.  A  sermon  by  Wesley,  translated  into 
Welsh,  wasisBoed  from  Bhys  Thomas's  press  at  Cowbridge> 
dated  1771  * 

*Thli  WM  piobabljr  the  firet  book  printed  in  Glamorgan. 

D  2 
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Rhys  Thomas  took  with  him  to  Cowbridge  the  MSS.  of 
Vicar  Prichard.  What  followed  is  best  told  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  William  Itees,  the  Llandovery  printer.   He  says : — 

"  Rees  Thomas  took  the  Yicar's  M8S.  to  Cowbridge  when  he 
removed  to  that  place  for  greater  convenience  in  printing  Walters*s 
Welsh  Dictimatyt  and  upon  the  decease  of  Rees  Thomas,  they  fell 

with  other  papers  into  the  possessioii  of  Mr.  Walters,  and  lay  nnhoodeil 
at  Mr.  Walter.s's  liouso  for  many  years,  until  both  he  and  his  son  wore 
dead.  In  1833  the  landlord  of  the  house  carted  ofl"  the  whole  ma-ss  of 
papers  that  had  from  neglect  become  much  decayed,  and  threw  them 
into  a  ditdi,  where  they  lay  rotting  unheeded  by  any  except  children, 
who  accelerated  their  decay  by  searching  amongst  them  for  some 
stray  silver  coin.  And  this  wholesale  destruction  of  what  would  have 
been  welcomed  with  joy  by  thousands  took  place  only  a  few  months 
before  the  pulilishcr  of  this  edition  ("1841)  obtained  intelligence  of  the 
MSS.  having'  hvvn  in  tlie  late  Mr.  Walters's  possession,  and  the  result 
of  u  journey  ho  took  to  Cowbi  idge  in  search  of  these  literary 
treasures  was  the  knowledge  of  their  having  been  so  recently  and  so 
shamefully  destroyed." 

Rhys  Thomas's  good  intentions  led  to  the  irretrievable 
loss  of  the  Vicar's  MSS.,  and  deprived  Welsh  literature  of 
much  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  famous  authors  the 
Principality  has  produced. 

The  few  MSS.  containing  the  Vicar's  writing  which 
surviTeol  to  the  present  century,  hare  nearly  all  been  lost, 
ajB  will  be  shown  when  dealing  with  Eees's  edition  of  1841. 

The  scene  again  shifts  to  Carmarthen,  where  in  1776 
John  Ross  printed  an  edition,  to  which  he  attached  tlie 
preface  of  Stephen  Hughes,  first  published  in  1672.  But 
lie  did  not  rely  upon  Stephen  Hu^}fhes  lor  his  text,  pre- 
ferring to  include  the  doubtful  poems  of  the  Shrewsbury 
editions.  He  inti*oduced  at  the  end  of  the  volume  fourteen 
poems  from  the  selection  of  twenty^ix  made  by  Griffith 
Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  first  printed  in  1758  (list.  No.  42). 

The  connection  of  John  Boss  with  the  printing  of 
Welsh  books  is  well  known,  though  there  is  no  reliable 
account  of  liim  in  print.    A  history  of  the  Welsh  Press 
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and  Welsh  Printers  is  much  wanted,  but  the  time  lias  not 
jet  come  when  it  can  he  done  satisfaftorily. 

Two  other  Carniarthpii  priiiU  rs  li.llowtM]  Ross  in  the 
printing  of  tlie  book.  John  JiiVans  in  1798  (Crown  8vo.) 
and  1807  (Demy  8vo.),  the  latter  with  new  tiUepage  being 
fe-iasued  in  1808,  While  John  Daniel  isBtied  an  edition 
in  1807  (foolfloap  870.). 

These  editions  are  fully  described  in  the  Appendix,  and 
do  not  call  for  any  further  description ;  but  it  may  be  * 
noted  that  Evans  in  1807  and  1808  begins  the  title  in 
English,  the  only  instances  of  this  being  done.  The 
selottions,  as  printed  by  Ross,  were  not  inserted  by  Evans 
in  1798,  but  occur  in  his  subsequent  issues  and  also  in 
that  of  John  Daniel. 

John  Evans  followed  the  text  of  Rhjs  Thomas  in  1798, 
but  reverted  to  Boss  and  the  Shrewsbury  text  for  his  issue 
of  1807.  John  Daniel  followed  Boss  and  the  Shrewsbury 
editors. 

With  1808  ends  the  series  of  issues  which  l>opni  in 
1713.  For  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  l)0()k  had  l)een 
constantly  reprinted.  Then  follows  an  interval  of  over 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  o\\]y  f  r;mslations  appeared. 

The  next  move  was  made  by  William  Bees  of  Llan- 
dovery, the  printer  of  the  MaUnogion,  and  of  the  volumes 
issued  by  the  Webh  MS8.  Socielj.  Latterly,  the  work  of 
the  Rees's  as  Editors  has  been  called  in  question  to  some 
extent,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  William  Kees's 
ability  as  a  printer  or  as  to  his  laudable  efforts  to  serve 
the  cause  of  VV^elsh  literatuic.  And  if  the  scholars  of  to- 
day are  inclined  to  criticise  the  work  of  fifty  years  ago, 
let  it  be  done  without  harshness,  remembering  that  many 
opportunities  now  exist  which  then  were  unthought  of, 
and,  tiiat  in  spite  of  these  opportunities,  inaoeurades 
are  not  unknown  to-day  in  Welsh  literature. 
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The  Editors  of  the  1841  Llandovery  edition  of  Canxmjll 
y  Ciimrij  went  to  jyreat  trouble  to  collect  inforuiatioii  before 
bringing  out  the  work.  A  volume  now  lies  before  me  con- 
taining copies  of  documents,  notes,  correspondence,  bio- 
graphical data,  and  other  materialB  relating  to  the  Vicar 
and  his  book.  It  containa  all  or  nearly  all  the  ooUectionB 
on  the  subject  made  by  Professor  Bice  Bees  and  his 
brother  William  Bees. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  intention  to  publish 
was  announced,  and  the  collection  of  inat^^riiils  coinmeneed, 
in  1880,  eleven  years  before  the  book  appeared.  The 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  recovery  of  the  MSS. 
removed  from  Llandovery  by  Bhys  Thomas.  Mr.  Rees*8 
account  of  this  has  already  been  quoted.  Haying  failed 
to  recover  the  Vicar's  MSS.  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back 
upon  the  text  of  the  book  as  printed  by  Bhys  Thomas. 

In  the  search  for  information  Mr.  Bees  found  a  letter 
to  Br.  Oliver  Lloyd,  "the  original  of  which,  in  theVicar*s 
handwriting',  is  still  in  being."  Later,  iu  1858,  it  is  stated 
that  the  letter  was  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Rees  at  Tonn, 
Llandovery,  and  this  note  is  repeated  in  1867.  The  pre- 
sent whereabouts  of  this  letter  is  unknown.  The  original 
is  not  amongst  the  Vicar  Prichard  papers  found  in  the 
Library  at  Tonn,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above. 

Mr.  Bees  also  found  a  letter  from  the  Vicar's  son, 
Samuel  Prichard,  and  on  the  back  of  it  part  of  a  poem  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  Vicar.  This  waa,  iu  1833,  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery  Traherne,  of  Coed- 
riglan,  near  Cardiff.  I  have  inquired,  and  find  that  this 
has  gone  astray.  The  present  owner  of  Coedriglan  tells 
me  that  none  of  the  papers  of  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Traherne  are 
there  now,  and  that  he  has  been  unable  to  trace  them. 

I  mention  these  two  instances  because  they  illustrate 
how  easily  valuable  documents  in  private  hands  are  lost 
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sight  of^  and  too  often  perish.  It  is  possible  that  both 
these  letters  sunriye,  bnt  I  am  not  hopeful 

The  1841  Llandovery  edition  contains  a  valuable  intro- 
duction, giving  an  account  of  the  Author,  and  it  is  ilhia- 
trated  by  a  picture  of  the  Vicar's  house,  now  improved 
beyond  recognition.  At  the  end  of  the  introduction  is 
printed  a  sermon  by  the  Vicar,  which  is  stated  to  be  the 
only  one  that  Bhys  Thomas  printed  from  the  MSS.  found 
by  him,  I  cannot  find  out  in  what  f  onn  lUiys  Thomas 
printed  it.  Mr.  Bees  says  in  his  notes  that  it  was  printed 
in  a  magazine  published  by  Rhys  Thomas.  It  was  re- 
prmte<l  as  a  twelve-page  tract  at  Trefecca  in  1S02. 

The  name  of  Professur  iiice  Rees  appears  on  the  title- 
page  as  the  Editor  of  this  edition,  but  he  died  while  the 
work  was  in  protjfress.  The  introduction  was  written  by 
his  brother^  William  Bees,  the  publisher. 

The  Uandoveiy  edition  appears  to  hare  been  issued 
in  partsj  but  I  have  only  seen  one  number,  the  firsts 
issued  in  1889,  It  appeared  as  a  yolume  in  1841  and 
was  re-issued  in  a  cheaper  form  in  1858,  and  in  1867, 
and  again  about  1887 ;  the  last  being  from  the  press 
of  Messrs.  Hughes  &  Son,  of  Wrexham. 

TBABBLATIOirS  OF      CAKWYLL  Y  CTMST." 

The  first  translation  into  English  of  the  Vicar's  work 

has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  William  Erans, 
Vicar  of  Llawhaden,  whose  version  was  first  publislied 
in  1771.  The  Kev.  Rees  Jenkin  Jones,  of  Aberdare, 
however,  recently  called  my  att^iutiun  to  some  trans- 
lations from  Canivyll  y  Oymry  in  the  Mom-vian  Hymn 
Book  issued  in  1764,  under  the  title  A  Collci'tion  of  Hymns 
of  the  Children  of  God  in  aU  ages*  Inquiries  revealed  a 
probable  solution  of  this  interesting  appearance  of  the 
Vicai^s  woric.    The  Bev.  John  Gambold,  bom  at  Pun- 
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cheston,  Pembrokeshire,  1711,  a  son  of  Wm.  Gambold, 

the  Grammarian,  was  a  prominent  Minister  with  ttie 
Moravians  and  became  one  of  their  Bishoi)s.  He  is 
known  to  have  been  largely  responsiblo  for  the  Hymn 
Book  of  1754,  and  to  have  contributed  to  it  original 
h^mns  and  trauslatioiis. 

Moreover,  the  writer  of  the  account  of  John  Gambold 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  states,  ''he  is 
said  to  have  translated  Bees  Prichard's  'Divine  Poems* 
from  Welsh  into  English/* 

Here  we  have  tlie  clue  which  explains  the  appearance 
of  Vicar  Priehard  in  the  Moravian  Hymn-book.  The 
date  of  the  first  printed  translations  of  the  Vicar's  poems 
is  seventeen  years  earlier  than  haa  been  generally 
accepted. 

The  Bev.  Wm.  Evans,  whose  translation  was  published 
in  1771  by  John  Boss,  of  Carmarthen,  was  Vicar  of 
Llawhaden.  Bhys  Priehard,  as  Chancellor  of  St.  David's, 
was  Prebendary  of   Llawhaden.     Evans's  translation 

appeared  in  the  same  year  as  lihys  Tliomajs's  amended 
text,  but  he  hm  not  translated  the  doubtful  poems;  he 
probably  used  Stephen  Hughes'  edition  of  1081. 

Evans's  translation  was  re-issued  in  178d  (London) 
and  in  1815  (Merthyr  Tydfil). 

The  third  translator,  John  Bulmer,  of  Haverfordwest, 
translated  selections  of  the  Vicar's  works  and  published 
them  imder  the  title,  BeawHes  of  the  Vicar  of  Llandovery, 
or  LigM  from  the  Welshmmi^tf  Candle.  Thei'e  were  two 
issues,  1821  and  1830,  each  with  a  long  introduction  and 
notes. 

SELECTIONS. 

The  task  of  making  selections  from  the  CatmyU  y 
Cymry  was  first  undertaken  by  Grif&th  Jones,  of  Llan- 
ddowror,  who  issued  in  1749  a  small  volume  called  Pigum 
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Prydyddiaeth  Pen-Fardd  y  Cymryj  etc.  He  frivos  liis 
roasons  for  making  the  seiectioiis  in,  the  ioiiowing 
terms : — 

« Owing  to  the  book  of  Tdx,  Prichard  being  too  ooetly 
for  the  poor  people  to  buj  it,  and  too  large  for  thoee  who 
have  it  to  carrj  with  them  in  their  pockets  to  amiue  them 
in  an  edifying  manner  when  at  work^  and  that  some  of 
these  songs  were  rather  long  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  and 
that  the  «aiiio  ineaiiins^  is  t'oimd  sometimes  in  several 
stanzas,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  collect  the  best  poems 
from  the  sweetest  bunches  of  grapes  found  [in  the  Vicar's 
book] 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  book  is  intended  for  the 
schohurs  in  the  Welsh  Schools^  and  that  the  collection  is 
published  at  a  low  price  to  indnoe  charitable  people  to 
present  copies  to  the  poor  and  to  children,  '*on  the 

condition  that  those  who  get  them  shall  learn  by  heart 
such  stanzas  as  tlie  donor  sliall  select." 

A  few  years  later,  in  1758,  (xriffith  Junes  brou*j^ht  out 
another  small  volume  containing  selections  from  the 
Vicar's  poems,  but  quite  different  from  that  issued 
in  1749.  The  selections  of  1748  were  obviously  from 
printed  sources,  but  those  of  1758  were  made  from  the 
MS.  papers  of  the  Yiear,  to  which  Griffith  Jones  had 
access,  though  we  are  not  told  in  whose  possession  they 
were  when  he  used  them.  He  prints  in  the  later  volume 
forty-six  j[)oenis,  not  one  of  which  had  been  printed  before, 
but  Rhys  Thomas  subsequently  included  one  ot  them, 
**  Crist  sydd  oU  yn  oil,"  in  his  editions,  and  the  whole  of 
them  are  included  in  the  LUmdovery  edition  of  1841, 
being  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  except  "Crist 
sydd  oU  yn  oil,"  which  Professor  Sees  inserted  as  a  third 
part  to  two  otiiers  bearing  the  same  title,  as  Rhys  Tliomas 
had  done.    The  hi^t  issue  of  this  volume  was  printed  ui 
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London  by  John  Oliver,  who  was  Griffith  Jones*  regular 
printer.  It  was  re-issuod  in  1706  bj  J.  EdJuwes,  of 
Slircwsbury.  it  is  worth  noting  that  Hhjs  Tliomas  makes 
no  mention  of  this  selection;  he  maj  not  have  been  aware 
of  it 

A  booklet  of  16  pe^  appeftred  at  the  begiiuiiag  of  . 
the  poreeent  century,  firoin  the  press  of  Thomas  Williamsj  ' 
Dolgellj.  I  haye  suggested  1802  as  the  date»  but  it  is 

a  mere  guess. 

It  contains  two  poems,  "Cofiwch  Angau"  (Remember 
Deatli)  and  "  Oyn^^hor  i  ddarllain  a  gwrando  Gair  Duw," 
(An  advice  to  hear  and  read  God's  word),  in  Wel&h  and 
English,  and  was  intended  for  children,  to  ground  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion*  The  tnuudation 
Is  not  that  of  William  Evans,  but  there  is  no  hint  as  to 
the  translator. 

Two  other  yolumee  of  selections  are  recorded.  The 
one,  a  birtliJay  book,  was  brought  out  about  1882,  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  The  selections  were  made  and 
the  book  arranged  by  "  S.  C.  W.  E."  but  I  have  failed  to 
find  the  real  name  of  the  editor.  The  last  volume  of 
selections  was  brought  out  in  1888  under  the  editorship  of 
the  Bey*  Thomas  Leri,  of  Aberystwyth,  from  the  press  of 
ICr.  William  Jones,  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

■IBOBLLAirSOUB. 

Tlio  Sermon  by  Rhys  Prichard,  printed  by  Rhys  j 
Thomas  and  afterwards  at  Trevocca,  has  already  been  | 
inenfi'«!ied,  and  is  fully  described  m  \\\^  n|»pendix.  i 

With  regard  to  the  biography  of  the  Vicar,  it  is  ertarn- 
ordinary  how  little  has  been  written  apart  from  the 
biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  so  many  editions  of  lus 
works,  and  the  fuller  account  giyen  in  the  Lhuidoyety 
edition  of  1841. 
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A  short  sketeli  was  published  in  1883  by  the  SeligiouB 

Tract  Society,  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Levi.    It  was 

included  in  a  small  volume  Cedym  Cymru,  and  also  issued 
separately. 

Brief  biographies  are  also  given  in  the  foliowiug 
works: — 

Wood's  Athenae  Oxoniensis, 
Williams's  Eminent  Welshmen* 
Foulkes's  Enwagion  Oymru. 
Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hymnology, 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
EncydopoBdia  Cambreneia, 
Bnwogion  y  Ffydd, 
Owen  Jones's  Cymni. 
Hughes's  Weleh  Reformers, 

The  writer  for  Julian's  Dictionary  of  TTymmlogy  has 
made  a  sad  muddle  of  the  Vicar's  name,  for  he  calls  him 
^'Yicard  Prichard,  M.A,^  a  younger  brother  of  Bhys 
Frichard  "  f 

The  following  periodicals,  contain  essays  on  the 
Vicar : — 

Trysorfa  Ysprydol,  December,  1801.  '^Hanes  y  Parchedig 
Bhys  Prichard  "  [by  Thomas  Charles]. 

Seren  Oomer^  December,  1825,  **Hanes  y  Pftrchedig  Kees 
Prichard,"  by  S.  Samoth  [i.e.,  S.  Thomas]. 

Y  GwlofJgartnr,  May,  1840.  "  Cofiant  y  Parch.  Khys 
Prichard." 

r  Traeihodydd,  April,  1846.  «  Oriau  Gyda  hen  Picer 
Uanymddyfri  "  [by  Boger  Edwards,  of  Mold]. 

Tt   Adolygyddj   March,  1851.      Stephen  Hughes  a'i 

Amserau"  [?  by  "  ieuau  Gwynedd,"  Evan  Jones] . 
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Tarian  y  Gu-eithiwr,  about  1877.    "  EnwoGfion  Sir  Gaer< 


fyrddin,"  by   "Dafjdd  Morganwg",  D.  W. 


Y  Traethodydd,  March,  1893.  *'Y  Ficer  Pritehard  {nc), 
Beibl  1630,  a  *  Oharwr  y  Oymry  V*  by  Ivor  James. 

Cymru,  October,  1898.  "Awdwr  Canwyll  y  Cymry,"  by 
W.  Tibbott. 

I  have  not  atteiii})tf»d  to  collate  the  references  to  the 
Vic^r  in  such  books  as  Kees'  History  of  Noru^onformity  in 
Wales.  Nearly  all  deal  with  hiin  more  or  less.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  the  Vicar  is  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  well-known  Welsh  romance,  2Vm  8kon 
CaUi, 

Such  is  the  story  of  what  has  been  in  the  past,  next 
to  the  Bible,  the  most  popular  book  in  Wales.    It  is 

possible  that  the  points  which  are  left  open  may  yet  be 
decided,  especially  as  to  the  lost  first  part,  ascribed  to 
1646,  and  the  sermon  published  by  Rhys  Thomas  and 
reprinted  at  Trevecca.  I  think,  too,  that  the  songs  may 
have  been  issued  as  broadsides,  or  chap  books,  in  the 
17th  century,  possibly  during  the  Vicar's  lifetime,  and 
there  may  yet  turn  up  some  publication  which  has  not  so 
far  come  to  my  notice* 

But,  for  the  present,  I  have  told  all  that  is  known  to 
me  and  to  the  ardent  and  generous  book-lovers,  who  have 
placed  their  copies  and  their  knowledge  so  unreservedly 
at  my  disposal.  I  offer  a  word  of  cordial  thanks  to  them 
for  their  courtesy  during  the  three  years  or  more  that  the 
facts  for  this  paper  hare  taken  to  collect.  One  learned 
book-loTer,  the  fier.  Owen  Jones,  B.A.,  has  gone  to  his 
rest.  This  study  of  the  old  Vicar's  book  owes  much  to 
him  and  to  his  accurate  knowledge  of  Welsh  bibliography. 
He  wrote  me  a  brief  note  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death. 


Jones. 
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Tho  f,^reat  Vicar  lies  in  a  nameless  grave.  His  poems, 
as  I  liave  tried  to  show  in  this  essay,  have  kept  their 
cliarm  for  the  Welsh  people  for  a  period  of  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 


BIBLIOGEAPHY. 

No.  1.— 1617. 

y  I  Catechism  |  nev    atlirawi  |  aeth  Grist-iuTiogaul, 
rhwn  I  y  mac  pob  plentyn  y  ddys  |  cu,  cyn  iddo  ef  gael  y 
vedydd  |  Episcob:  neu  y  dderbyn  |  yr  Cumm^  ben-  | 
digedig.  I    Imprinted  at  London.   M.Da  zvii. 

Oateohisni^Titls  Page  +  1  to  12. 
Otm  cyn  cinnaw,  Ac.^  pp. 

Cyngor  Episcob  y  bob  enaid  oddi  vewn  y  Bptaoobeth,  14  pp. 

Whole  book  is  II  pp. 

The  last  portion  i  p.,  Cyngor  Episcob,  is  a  song  by  Vicar  P  ftlioiij,'h 
bis  name  m  not  given),  and  begins  "  Fanwyl  blentyn  ilere  nes." 


No.  2.— 1646.    Part  I. 

Beoorded  in  Bowlands's  Cambrian  Bibliography," 
as  two  parts*  Otherwise  unknown. 


No.  3.— 1659,  8vo.    Part  II. 

fihan  o  waith  |  Mr  Rees  Prichard  (  Grnt  Ficcar 
Llaaddyfri  yn  Shir  Graer-fyr-  |  ddyn^  a  osodwyd  aUan 
er  Daioni'r  |  Oymru.  |  Some  part  of  the  works  |  of  |  Mr 
Bees  Prichard  |  Sometimes  Ticker  of  Llandyfri  in  the 
County  I  of  Carmarthen  |  Joan  5.  35.  Psal.  102.  18.  | 
Printie<li£^  yn  LlundaiQ  |  a^  a  werthir  ^Mri  Thomas 
Brewster,  tan  \  iim  y  tri  Bibl  yn  |  ymmyl  Pauls.  16o9. 
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Sig.  A  1,  Rlunk. 
„  A  2,  Title. 

„  A  3-6  verso,  "  Y  Rhag-ymadrodd  at  y  Cymru,"  signed  "  S.  11.,'' 

dated  "y  pedwarydd  dydil  o  tin  MaMrrth  1657." 
„  A  7,  List  of  Welsh  Books  sold  by  T.  Brewster. 
„  A  7  veno,  and  A  8  rocto,  **  Y  Uythyr,"  etc. 
P.  1,  Sig.  B 1, "  O  cais  gwr."  The  poenu  end  p.  167,  the  lest  pieoe 
is  "  Gwell  Daw  na  dim,*'  beginning  "  Os  tad  os  mam,  oa  mab 
OS  ferch." 
Pp.  15P^9.  Index  of  Contents. 
Pp.  idO  (last),  "  Att  y  Darlleydd,"  si^ed  "  H.  M." 
Note. — The  addtoiis  to  the  reader  says  this  is  the  third  time  the 
book  has  been  printed. 

No.  4.— 1669  or  later,  8vo.   Part  11. 

Same  aa  No.  3.  No  complete  copy  known.  The 
address  to  the  reader  on  p.  160  sajs  this  is  the  Jowrth  time 
the  book  has  been  printed. 

No.  5.— 1670,  Crown  8vo.    Part  m. 

Y  Drydedd  Ban  o  waith  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  gynt  Ficar 
Uonymddjfri  jn  Sir  Graerfyrddm,  gyda  Llythyr  at 
Flwyf oHon  Uaddyf ri,  Llanf air  ar  Brin,  a  Llanedi  jn  sir 
Qaerfyiddin,  a  Llythyr  at  y  Cjmni  a  ddarUenani  j 
Liyfr  hwn,  ynghyd  ag  TmhoUad  beunjddiol  o  waiih 
Usher,  a'r  lleill  o  waith  S.  Bernard.  LliunLiin. 

[Title  copied  from  Bowiands'a  Llyixyddiaeth."] 

Cottatum. 

Copy  begins  Sig.  A  2,  **  At  Plwyfogion  Uanddyfri,  Llan-ftur  ar  Brio 
a  Llanedi  yn  Shir  GaeMyrddyn/'  signed  **  8.  H.**  9^  pp. 

Sig.  a  2,  ''Llythyr  st  y  Oymni  a  ddiurllenant  y  Uyfyr  fawn,''  signed 
«  S.  11."   5^  pp. 

P.  1  (Sig.  B.),  Text  begins  with  "  Qenedigaeth,  bywyd,"  etc. 


No.  6.— 1672,  Ciown  870. 

Qwaith  I  Mr.  Bees  Friehard,  |  Gynt  Fiooer  Uanddyfri 
yn  Shir  Gaer- 1  fyrddyn :  A  brintiwyd  or  blaen  mewn  |  tri 
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Llyfr,  wedi  gyssylltu  oil  a  chwbl  (er  |  nid  yn  yr  vn  drefn  a 
chynt)  ynghyd  d  |  Phetlwaredd  Ran,  y  nawr  ^nta  yn  | 
brintiedig.  |  The  Works  of  Mr.  Rees  Prielmrd,  soinftiines 
Vi-  I  car  of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthenshire :  Printed  ( 
before  in  three  Books,  but  now  printed  together  |  as  one 
Book,  though  not  in  the  same  order  as  |  formerly  (for  a 
reason  given  in  the  Preface) ;  |  with  an  Addition  in  many 
things  out  of  Manu-  |  scripts,  not  seen  before  bj  Ihe 
Publisher ;  besides  |  a  fourth  Part  now  tiie  first  time 
imprinted.  |  To  be  sold  in  Wales  for  3«.  Qd,  bound.  |  Deut. 
31.  19  21.    Scrifonnwch  yr  awr  u  i  chwi  y  gan  hon ;  | 
dysc  hi  hefyd  i  feibiou  Israel;  a  gosod  hi  yn  eu  genau  | 
hwynt,  fel  y  byddo  y  g&n  hon  yn  dyst  i  mi  jn  erbyu 
meibion  |  Israel :  canjs  nid  anghofir  hi  o  enau  ei  h4d  ef .  | 
Calvin  in  Isai.  5.  1.   Res  insignes  &  prsBclarse  Carmine 
de-  I  scribi  solebant^  Ut  omnium  ore  drcumf erentur^  & 
perpe-  |  tuum  extaret  earum  monumentum:  Sic  enim 
celebrior  fit  |  doctrina,  qaam  si  simplicius  traderetur.  | 
Loudon,  I  Printed  by  J.  Darby,  viz.  one  third  Part,  and 
the  fourth  |  (now  first  printed)  for  Samuel  Gelibraud  at 
the  Golden  |  Ball  in  St.  Pauls  Church-yard,  1672. 


CtUatim. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 

A  2,  "  Ir  parched] Dr.  William  Thomaa/  eto.,  aigued  "  Stephen 
Hughes."    2o  pp. 
'*  Y  Rhagymadrndd  at  y  Darllenydd,"  signed  **  Stephen 

Hughes."    13  pp. 
«  Tkbl "  [of  oontonts].   4  pp. 

"  At  7  DarUenwr,"  signed  S.  H.,"  and  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr  at 
ryw  Eglwyswr,**  etc   4  pp. 
Sig.  B.,  Text.    Pp.  1  —592  4-2  +  25  +  18+4+4=640. 
NoTB.— Pp.  273—287  contam  an  address,  *' At  j  Oarllenydd,"  signed 

"S.  H.'' 

Pp.  491—500  contain    YmhoUad  beonyddiol  o  waith   .  . 
Jaco  Usher,"  etc. 
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Pp.  500—509  oontafn  "  Dihuelnoii  epomiag  .  .  «]bui  o 
Ddit  tioiuwy  Doctor  Davies," 

P.  51 1  is  a  separate  title  to  the  4th  part,  thus  : — Y  Pe<lwary<l(l 
Ran  I  O  Waith  [  Mr.  Rees  PHchard.  !  Oynt  Fiecer 
LlaucUlyfri  yn  Shir  |  Oawrf^Tddyn :  V  miwr  s^ta  yn 
Brintiedig.  |  A  Fourth  Part  »>£  the  Works  of  Mr.  lieea  j 
Pricfaard,  formerly  Vicar  of  La&dovery  |  in  the  County  of 
OannMiihen,  now  the  |  firat  time  impriutod.  |  Printied^ 
yn  Iilundain  gan  J.  D.  dros  |  Samuel  Gellibnuid  tan  Jtidn  y 
B41  aur  |  yni  inonwent  Fowls,  1672. 

P.  602  oontams   Tabl  y  Bedwarydd  Ran." 


No.  7.— 1681,  Crown  8yo. 

Canwyll  j  Oymni :  sef ,  ^aith  Mr.  Bees  Pricbard,  gyoi, 
Ficcer  Llanddjfri.  A  brintiwyd  o*r  blaen  jn  bedair  rban, 
wedi  ei  cyssylltu  oil  ynghyd  yn  vn  Llyfr.   The  Divine 

Poems  of  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  sometimes  Vicar  of  Lan- 
dovery,  in  Carmarthen  Shire.  Wliorpimto  is  added  the 
Strange  but  True  Narrative  of  the  Chief  Things,  spoken 
and  acted,  by  an  unclean  Spirit  at  Mascon.  Translated 
out  of  Frencb  into  English  by  Dr.  Peter  Du  Moulin  upon 
the  desire  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Bojle,  Esquire,  and  now 
done  into  Webb,  by  S.  Hughes,  of  Swansey.  London, 
Printed  by  Tho.  Dawkes,  his  Majestes  British  Printer. 
Sold  by  Enoch  Prosser,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  Sweeting 
Rents,  at  the  East  End  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  1681.  The 
Price,  bound,  2«.  6d. 

CoUaHoH. 

Sig.  A,  Title.  Verao  Blank. 
Preface.  4  pp. 

"  Ifytliyr  yr  Awdwp,**  eto.   1  p. 

"LMhjT  Aran,*"  etc.    1  p. 

Sig,  B.  Text  begins  with  "  Gynghor  i  wrando,**  etc.   Pp.  1-466. 

Pp.  10-16,  "  liil  Frutus." 

Pp.  4<57- 1^^.    Dav  Oymro  yn  tarin^^."  etc. 

Separate  Titlu,  thus : — Adrod<liad  Cy wir,  ]  o'r  |  Pothau  penuaf ,  ar  a 
wnaeth,  ac  a  ddwedodd  |  Yspryd  Aflan,  |  yn  |  Mascon  yu 
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Burgun^ ;  |  Yn  Nhy  un  |  Mr.  Francis  Pereaud,  |  Gweinidog 
Eglwys  y  Prote8t4intiai(l  |  yn  y  Dref  hormo :  ]  .V  Ossodwyd 
allan  yn  Franf^aef;^  piiithf)  of  ei  hun ;  a  chwodi  lunny  |  yn 
Saesoneg,  gan  uii  ae  ocnld  a  <;wyhod!Vf»th  neilltuol  ynghylch  | 
y  Stori  hon  :  \  Ac  yu  awr  wmli  ei  gylieitliu  yn  Gymnieg,  gan 
S.H.  o  I  Abertawe.  |  Ai  Brintio  yn  Uundain  gan  T.S.  yn  y 
flwyddjm  1681.  | 

CoOatim  ttf  "Adnddiad  Ctfwirr 
P.l,Tttil«. 

F^.  3^,  "  I'm  Parchedig    .    •  P6t«r  Du  Koulin,"  signed 

"  Robert  Boyle." 
Pp.  4-7,     It-  Anrhydeddus     .     .    Robert  Boyle/'  aigned 

"  Pet«r  Du  Moulin.** 
Pp.  8-15,   "  lilythyr  at  y  Darllenwyr,"  signed  '*  Stephen 

Hughes" 
P.  16,  Blank. 

Pt».  17-44,  « Adroddiad  Qywtr,**  etc. 

Pp.  4&4B,  "Angwhanegiad  Qyfieilibydd  y  Uyfir  oV  iaith 

ffrangog  ir  Saesneg." 
Pp.  4^49,  "  Canmoliuoth  yr  A  wdwr,"  etc. 
Pp.  50-52,  "  Llytli^T  at  y  Darllenwr,"  sii^nnd    "  Stephen 

Hughes,  y  r,  Dydd  o  Fis  Rhagfyr  IdbO."' 

No.  8.— 1696,  Crown  8vo. 

Canwyll  jOymru:  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  | 
gjnt  I  ficcer  Llanddyf ri,  |  A  brintiwyd  or  blaen  yn  bedair 
rhaiL,  wedi  ei  cyssjUtu  |  oil  ynghyd  yn  un  Llyfr.  |  The 
Diyine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  |  Sometimes  Ticar 
of  Landoverey  in  Carmarthensliire.  |  London,  |  Printed  by 
J.  Moxou  and  B.  Beardwell  for  D.  Jones,  |  in  the  Year, 

MIKIZCTI. 

equation* 

Sig.  B  1,  Title.  Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  B  3,  *'  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr  at  ryw  Ar^dwydd,"  etc.   1  p. 

„     „     Verso,  "  Ll3rthyr  arall  at  y  Darllenwr,"  etc.    1  p. 
Sig.  B  8,  Text  begins  with  "  Oynghor  i  wrando,"  etc.   Pp.  1-10. 
Pp.  10-16,  "  Hi!  Frutiis.  ■ 
Pp.  16-20,  '*  TruouuB  gyflwr  dyn,"  etc. 
Pp.  88-88,  "  Cynghorau  Duwiol.  Fanvyl  blentyn,  dere  nes." 

S 
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P.  232, "  Oweddi  cyn  derbyn  y  cymmim.  Arglwydd  graaol,  rhwn  y 
roddaist." 

P.  4r,4[*ic466],"Fmia.»» 

Sig.  Ilh  4,  '*  Dangosiad  ym-lia  ddalen  y  caer  pob  can,"  etc  pp. 
Pp.  4(30  [«ie  472-3],  "  Sail  y  Grefydd  Gristianogol,"  etc. 
Pp.  461-3  \iic  473-51.  "  A.B.C.;'  etc. 
Last  page  (476),  Blank. 

Total  Pp.,  2+476»476. 
MoTB.— Pp.  467-454  [ne  467-466]  ooutaan  "Y  Buimned  Ban  o  waith 

Fiocar  Uan-ymddyfry  ynglyldi  Cawsalem  Newydd." 
P.  460 10  followed  by'  p.  "  449,"  which  is  a  repetition,  word  for 

word,  of  460;  the  verso  of  <*449,"  sig.  Hh,  then  follows 

correctly. 

No.  9.— 1718,  l2mo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru  :  |  Bef,  |  Gwaitli  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  | 
gynt  Ficcei*  Llanddyt'ri.  |  A  brintiwyd  or  blaeii  yn 
bodair  rhim,  wedi  ei  |  cjssylltu  oil  yii.i,'livd  vn  un  Llyfr.  | 
The  Divme  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  |  Sometimes 
Yicar  of  Landoverej  in  Carmarthenshire.  |  Y  Pedwerydd 
Argraphiad.  |  Argraphwyd  jii  y  Mv?}i;higr  ac  ar  werth  yno 
Gan  I  Thomas  Durston,  am  2«.  y  Llyfr  wedi  en  Beindio. 

Note. — Only  known  from  titlepage  bound  in  a  copy  of  No.  10, 
with  whidi  this  is  probably  identical,  except  as  to  title. 


No.  10.— 1714,  12mo. 

Canwyll y  Cymru;  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr. Rees  Prichard,  | 
gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  |  A  brintiwyd  or  blaen  yn  bum 
rhan^  wedi  ei  |  cyssylltu  oil  ynghyd  yn  un  Llyfr.  |  The 
Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Sees  Prichard^  |  Sometimes  Yicar 
of LlaadoTeiyin Carmarthenshire.  |  T  Pummed Argraphiad 
gydac  ymchwanegiad  helaeth.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwythi^ 
ac  ar  werth  yno  Gan  |  Thomas  Durston  yn  y  Flwyddyii 
1714. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  *'  Fr  Parchedig  a'r  Anrhydoddus  John  Yaughan,"  etc., 

sigTU'd  "  Jfihn  Rhydderch."    2  pp. 
Sig.  A  3,  "  X  Khag-Ymttdrodd,"  signed  "  John  Khyddorch."    1^  pp. 
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Sig.  A  3,  verso,  "An  Account  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Rees  Prichard," 

etc.,  ends  Sig.  A  4,  T^rso. 
Sig.  B.  1,  Titlepage  of  fourth  edition  (17IS),  verao  blank. 
Sig.  B.  2,  ^'Llythyr  yt  Awdwr,**  etc.   1  p. 

„  Verso,  "  lAyWxYX  arall etc.    1  p. 
Sii?.  V,  3,  Text  l)o<riiis  with  "Qyogor  i  wrando,**  pp.  1-460, 
Pji.  10-1(1.  ''llil  Frutua." 
Pp.  10-20.  "  Truoims  pfyflwr  dyn/'  etc. 
P.  276,  Datu  in  stanza,  1713. 
P.460,  "Diwedd." 

Sig.  Hh, "  DanghoBiad  ynirha  ddalen  y  ceir  pob  c&n,**  etc.  4|  pp. 
„  IDi  8, Sail  7  Grefydd  Gmtaanogol,**  etc.  l^pp. 

„  ini4,  "A.B.C'otc.   2  pp. 

„  A  1,  "  Dwyfoldor,"  etc.    21^  rP 

„  B  3,  verso,  Advertisements.    2.^  pp. 

NOTB. — ^  D\vT,'f<)l(1er  rrymmunol "  has  a  separate  title  thus: — 
Dwyfolder  (jrymmunol  |  nou  |  Ddofosiwrian  \  Sacraraont- 
aidd  I  Sef  |  Amryw  o  weddiau  am  wir  |  yinltarutitad  i'r 
Cyni-  I  niun  Sanctaidd  ac  oraill  |  ar  oi  d<lerl>yuiati  yng-  j 
hyd  a  Diolchgarwcb  ]  Gymbeacur  i V  harfeni  ar  |  ei  oL  j 
A  Gyfieitbwyd  oV  Saesnaeg  i'r  Gymraeg  gan  |  John 
Bhyddorch  er  lleshad  y  Cynuii.  |  Argrapbwyd  yn  y 
M wythig  gan  The.  DuratiMi. 


No.  11.— [Oir<j«  1716],  12mo. 

Ccinwyll  y  Cyiiu  u,  |  spf  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Rees  Pricliard,  | 
g'ynt  Ficcpr  Llauddyfri.  j  A  briiitiwjdd  or  blaen  yn  bum 
rhan,  wedi  ei  cyssjiltu  oil  yng-hyd  |  yn  im  Llj^r.  |  The 
Divine  PoemB  |  of  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  |  Sometimes  Vicar 
of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthonshire.  |  Y  Chweched  Argraph- 
iad  gjdac  jmchwanegiad  hdaeth.  |  Argraphwyd  jn  y 
Mwythig  gan  Thomas  Durston,  He  j  gellir  chael  |  Printio 
pob  math  ar  Copiau  am  bris  gweddaidd,  a  ehael  |  ar  werih 
amrjrw  Ujrfrau  Cymraeg  a  Saesnaeg. 

CoUation, 
Sig.  A  1,  Title.  Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2/<  Fr  Patchedig  .  .  John  Yanghan,'*  etc.,  signed  "  T.  D.** 
2  pp. 

"  Y  Rh^-Ymadrodd,"  signed  "  T.  D."    \\  pp. 

"  An  Aitsount  of  .   .  Reea  Prichard,'' etc.  2|pp. 

S2 
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Sig.  B,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awtlwr,  '  otc.    1  p. 
Verso,  '*  Llythyr  arall,"  etc,   1  p. 

Sig.  B  8p  Text  begins  with  "  Gyngor  i  wrando/'  etc.  Pp.  1-460. 
Pp.  10-16,  "HiiBruttts." 

P.  276,  Date  in  stanza.  171. '5. 

Si;^'.  Ilh,  Pp.  46I-4H").  "  Dangliosiad  ym-ha  flflalen  y  ceir  pob  cin,"  etc. 

Pp.  ia->- "  Sail  y  Grcfydd  Gristianogol,"  etc. 

Sig.  llh  \,  Pj).  1()7-1R8,  "A.  R.  C." 

"  Dwyfoltler  Gynunuiiol."    21^  pp. 

"  Llyfrau  Cymraeg    ,   .   ar  werth,"  etc.    H  pp. 

"  AdTertiaementB.'*  1  p. 

Total  pp.,  10+460+8+2U+U+l»^' 


No.  12.— [Oirca  1720],  12mo. 

Ccinwyll  J  Ojmni ;  |  sef  |  Gwalih  |  Mr.  Bees  Friehard,  | 
^ynt  Kccer  Lland  lyfri.  |  A  brintiwjdd  or  blaen  yn  bum 

rlian,  wedi  ei  |  cyssylltu  oil  yngliyd  yn  un  Llyfr.  |  The 
Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Rces  Prichard,  |  Sometimes  Vicar 
of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthenshire,  j  Y  Chwechod  Argniph- 
iad  ^ydac  ymchwane^ad  helaeth.  |  Argrapliwyd  yn  y 
Mwythig  gau  Thomas  DiurstoQ,  lie  7  |  gellir  chael  Printio 
pob  math  ar  Oopiau  am  bm  |  gweddaidd,  a  chael  ar  worth 
amryw  Lljf rau  Cym-  |  raeg  a  Saesnaeg. 

Sig.  A 1,  Title.  Verso  Blank. 

Sig,  A  2,  "  Y  Rhag-Yma<lrocl(i;'  sijrnof],  "  T.  D."    1 !  ])i>. 

„      "  An  Account  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Beea  Prichard,''  etc. 

2.i  pp. 

Sig.  A  4,  "  Llythyr  yr  AwJwr."    1  p. 

„     „    Verso,  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc.    1  p. 
Sig.  A  5,  Test  begins  with   Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc.   Pp.  1-460. 
Pp.  10-16,  <«HilBratus.» 
P.  376»  Date  in  stansa,  1718. 
Pp.  461-465,  "danghowad,"  etc. 
Pp.  465-466,  "  Sail  y  grefydd  Gristianogol,''  etc. 
P.  467.  "A.  B, 

P.  468,   Dwyft»ider  Gymmunol,"  etc. 
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p.  469.  2rKl  page  of    A.  B.  C."  [wrongly  imposod]. 
P.  470493,  "DwyfoMer  Gyrnmunol,"  etc.  [continuod]. 
«  Llyf rau  CjrmrMg  heblawV  Uyfr  hwnyn etc.  S  pp. 
Last  pagOi  Bluik. 

Total  pp.,  8+460+S6»d04. 


No.  13.— 1721,  Crown  8to. 

Canwyll  J  Cyinru,  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Rees  PricLard,  | 
gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri,  |  Yn  bum  Rhan.  |  The  Divine  | 
Poems  I  of  I  Mr.   Rees   Prichsird,  |  Soniotimes   Vicar  of 
Landovery  in  Carmartheiushii  e.  |  Argrapliwyd  yn  y  Mwy- 
thig  gan  John  Rogers.  |  mdccxxi. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.  Verao  Blank. 

Sig.A2,  "To  the  Bight  Beverond  Father  in  God,  Adam,*"  signed 
"J.Bogers.**  4  pp. 

**  Uythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.    1  p. 
Verso,  "  Llytliyr  arall,"  etc.    1  p. 

Sig.  B,  Text  begins  witli  "  Cyngor  i  wraudo,"  etc.    Pp.  1-481  [•«;  471]. 

P.  276,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Pp.  482-4iJ6  (not  pj^ed)  [«ic  472-470],      Daugo»iad, "  etc. 
Pp.  487-484  \m  477-478],    A.  B.  C." 

Appended  to  one  copy  is  a  catechism,  with  a  separate  title,  thus : — 


A  Sacrament 
Catediism, 

or,  a 

Catechism 
Prupuratoiy  t*>  the  receiving 

of  the  Sacram«it  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  etc. 


Sacrament 

Gatechism 
nen 

Gatcclii^m 
i  barattoi  rhai  i  ddurbyn 

Sacrament 
Swpper  yr  Arglwydd,  etc. 


For  the  Use  of  the  Parish  of  Chirk,  whose  inhabitants  are  partly 
Welsh  and  partly  English,  j  By  R.  R.,  A.  M.  and  Vicar  of  the 
said  Parish  of  Chirk,  j  Printed  for  the  Author  1720.  [  40  pp. 
Imperfect. 

No.  14.— 1724,  Grown  8vo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  | 
gynt  Ficcer  Llmiddyfri,  |  Yn  bum  Rhan.  |  The  Divine  | 
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Poems  I  of  I  Mr.  Itces  Prichard,  |  Sometimes  Vicar  of 
Landovory  in  Carmartheiisliiro.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwy- 
thig  gau  John  £oger.  |  mdgcxxiv. 

Coffoltoii. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.  Yeno  Blank. 
Big.  A  2,  Lljthyr  yr  Awdwr»"  etc. 

Verso,  "  Uythyr  arall,"  etc. 

Sig.  A  3,  Text  !)cgins  with  "  Qyngor  i  wrando,"  etc.   Pp.  6-484. 

Pp.  1.>-!>1,  "  Ilil  Frutus." 
P.  2m),  Date  in  staiusa,  1620. 
P.  4So,  Blank. 

Pp.  48'M90  (not  paged),    Dangosiad,"  etc.  Woodcut  at  end. 


No.  Id.— [1725],  12mo. 

OanwyUyCyiiiru:  |  aef,  |  Uwaith  |  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  | 
gynt  Ficcer  Llauddyf ri,  |  Wedi  ei  Argraphu  ynghjd  yn 
Ohwe  Bhann^  yn  fwy  |  cyflawnach  a  helaethach  nag  un 
Argraphiad  a  fa  allan  |  erioed  o'r  blaen,  a  chwedi  ei  fanwl 
chwilio  ai  ddiwy-  |  gio'ii  ()t"iilus  o  iimrjw  ft-iau  a  ciiaiiigyin- 
meriadau  anafus  |  gan  John  Rhjdderch.  |  Tlie  Divine 
Poems  I  of  I  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llan- 
dovery in  Carmarthenshire,  j  Y  Seithfed  Argraphiad  gydac 
ymchwanegiad  helaeth.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwythig  gan 
Thomas  Dursioni  lie  y  |  gellir  cael  Printio  pob  math  ar 
Gopiau  am  bris  |  gweddaidd^  a  chael  ar  werth  amryw 
Lyf ran  Cym-  |  raeg  a  Saesnaeg. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 
Sip.  A  t>,  "  Y  Rhag-YinnKulrodd."    1^  pp. 
*'  lianeH  Rhys  Prichard,''  etc.    '1\  pp. 
Sig.  A.  4,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,**  etc.   1  p. 
Verao,  **  Llythyr  arall,'*  etc.  1  p. 

Sig.  A  d,  Text  begioA  with    Cyngor  i  wrando,**  etc.  Pp.  1-488. 

Pp.  10-16,  «  Hil  Brutus." 

P.  !?7n.  Date  in  stanza, 

Pp.  4Sd^,  "  Dau  Gymro,"  etc. 
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Pp.  501-504  (not  pjigod),  "  Danghosiacl,  "  etc. 
P.604,«Rhybudd.' 

Sig.  IQc,  Pp.  '505^10  (not  paged),  ^  Y  Oaniadsu  caidynol,"  etc 
Total  pp.,  8  +  aOO  +  4  +  6  »  518. 


No.  Id.— .[Otrca  1730],  Crown  Svo. 
Ganwyll  y  Cjinru;  |  sef  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  | 

^ynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei  Aiyi.iphu  ynghyd  yn 
Cliwe  Rhami,  yu  |  llownach  a  liohiethach  nag  un  Ar«:^raph- 
iad  a  fu  |  allan  erioed  o'r  blaen,  a  cliwedi  ei  fanwl  cliwilio,  \ 
ai  ddiwygio  jsx  ofalus  o  aniryw  Feiaii  a  Cham-  |  ""ymmeria- 
dau  anafus,  gan  J.H.  |  The  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Rees 
Prichard^  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthen- 
shire. I  Tr  Wythfed  Argraphiad  gydag  ywchwanegiad 
helaeth  |  ArgraphwjdynyMw3rthigganThoma8DurBton,  | 
lie  y  gellir  cael  Brintio  pob  math  ar  Gopiau  am  |  briB 
gwetldaidd,  a  chael  ar  werth  ami  jw  Ljtiau  |  Cyuiraeg  a 
Saesnaeg. 

(JoUatxon. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2, Y  Shag-Ynudrodd;  signed  «  T.  D."*   1|  pp. 

"  Hanes  .  .  Rhys  Prichard/'  etc.  2^  pp.,  with  woodcut  aa  tail-piece. 

Sig.  A  4,  "  Uythyr  yr  Awdwr.**   1  p. 

Vorso,  "  Uythyr  arall,"  etc.    1  p. 

Sig.  A  5,  Text  begins  with  "  Ojngor  i  wrando,"  oto.   Pp.  1-4S9. 

P.  275,  Date  in  starixa,  1725. 

Pp.  490-4W,  "  Dan  (  Jyinro,  '  etc. 

Pp.  500-503  (not  pagod;,  "  Danghosiad,"  etc. 

P.  504  (not  paged),    Y  Llyfrau  sy'n  canlyn,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  8  ^.  604  s  512. 


No,  17.— [Otrca  1735],  Crown  8to. 

Canwyll  y  Gymru  ^  |  sef,  {  Gwaith  |  Hr.BeesPrichard,  |  * 
gynt  Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei  argraphu  ynghyd  yn 
ChweRhann,>Ti  |  llownach  a  hulaetluu-h  nag  un  Ar^j^raphiad 
a  f  u  I  allan  erioed  o'r  blaen^  a  chwedi  ei  t'auwi  chwilio^  |  ai 
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ddiwygio  yn  ofalus  o  ainrjw  Feiau  u  Cham-  |  gyiniueriadau 
anafus,  gan  J.H.  |  The  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  liees 
Prichard,  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthen- 
Bhire.  |  Yr  Wythfed  Argraphiad  gydag  ymchwanegiad 
helaeih.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwjrthig  gan  Thomas 
Durston,  |  lie  y  gellir  cael  PrintiopobmatlLarGopiauam  | 
bris  gweddaidd,  a  chael  ar  weith  amryw  Lyfrau  |  Cymraeg 
a  SaeBuaeg. 

CoUation. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 

tSig.  A  2,  "  Y  Khag-YinaUrotUl, "  uigueU  "  T.D."    \\  pp. 
**HaxiM  .  .  Rhys  Prichard/  etc.  2^  pp.  with  woodent  as  tail- 
piece. 

Sig.  A  ^ Llythyr  yr  Awdwr/  etc.  1  p. 
Verao,  "  Llythyr  arall,"  otc.   1  p. 

Si^'.  A  o,  Text  begins  with  *'  Cyngor  i  wrando,*^  etc.  Pp.  l-4d9. 

P.  275,  Diitc  in  stiuiza,  !72"). 

Pp.  4iM>-4yi),  "  Dau  Gymio;'  etc. 

Pp.  500-003  (not  pagod),  "  Danghosiatl,"  otc. 

P.  504  (not  paged),  '*  Y  Llyfrau  sy'n  canlyDy"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  8+604»S13. 


No,  18.— [(Hfca  1745],  12mo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru  ;  |  sef,  |  Clwaitli  |  Mr.  Roes  Prichard,  | 
gyiit  Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei  ArLfrapliu  yughyd  yn 
Chwe  Ehann,  yn  llownach  |  a  helaethach  nag  un  Argraph- 
iad a  fu  allan  eriood  oV  (  blaen,  a  chwedi  ei  fanwl  chwilio, 
ai  ddiwygio  yn  |  ofalus  o  amiyw  Feiau  a  Ohamgymmeriadau 
anafus,  |  gan  J.H.  |  The  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Bees 
Prichard,  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llandovery  in  Oatmarthen- 
shire.  (  Yr  Nawfed  Argraphiad  i^ydag  ymchwanegiad 
helaeth.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwythig  gan  Thomas 
Durbton,  lit*  y  |  efellir  cael  Briiitio  pob  math  ar  Gopiau  am 
bris  gwedd-  j  aidd,  a  chael  ar  werth  amryw  Lyfrau  Cymraeg 
a  I  Saesneg. 
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Collation. 

Sig.  A  If  Title.   Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2/'  Y  Rhai^Yinadrodd,'*  signed  »  T.D."  \\  pp. 

'^HatiM  .  .  Rhys  Pridiardy**  etc.  3^pp.»  witii  woodcut  as  tftil* 

piece. 

Sig.  A  4,    Llytliyi  \t  Aw<lwr,"  etc.    1  p. 
Verso,  "  Llythyr  !ir;ill,"  vie.    1  ]i. 

yig.  A     Text  lu'^ins  witli  "  C}Tigor  i  wruodo/'  etc.    Pp.  1-489. 
P.  275,  Date  in  staii/.H,  il'2o. 

Pp.  49CM99  (not  paged  after  490),  "Ddau  Gymro,"  etc. 
P^.  €00-608  (not  paged), DsnglioeuKl."  etc. 
P.  fi04  (not  paged).  jXiat  of  books.] 

Total  pp.,  8+604»612. 


No.  19.— [Oirca  1760],  12ino. 
CanwjU  y  Cj'niru;  |  sef ,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  | 

gyiit  Ficcer  Llanddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei  Argraphu  ynghyd  yii 
Cli we  Rhann,  yx\  llownach  |  a  helaethach  nag  un  Argraplaad 
a  t'u  allau  erioeil  ot  |  blaen,  a  chwedi  ei  fanwl  chwilio,  ai 
ddiwygio  yn  |  of  a  his  o  amryw  Feiau  a  Chamgymmeriadau 
anafus,  |  gan  J.H.  |  The  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Bees 
Prichard^  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llandorety  in  Carmarthen,- 
shire.  |  Yr  Degfed  Argraphiad  gydag  ymchwanegiad 
helaefh.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwythig  gan  Thomas 
Durston,  lie  y  |  gellir  cael  Brintio  pob  math  ar  Gopiau  am 
bris  gwodd-  |  aidd,  a  chael  ar  werth  amryw  Lyfrau  yn 
Gymxaeg  a  |  Saesnaeg, 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Verso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  3,  "  Y  Rhag-Ymatlrodd;*  signe*!  "  T.D."    1  ^  pp. 
"  1  lanes  y  Purchedig  Mr.  Rhys  Pricharcl,"  etc.   2^  pp. 
Siir.  A  4,    Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.    1  p. 
Verso,  "  Llythjrr  arall,"  etc.    1  p. 

Sig.  A  5,  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wruudo,"  etc.    Pp.  1-480. 

P.  276,  Date  in  stansa,  1726. 

Pp.  490-500  (not  paged),  "  Ddau  Gymro,"  etc. 

P.  600  (half  page),  "  Y  Llyf  ran  a  .Vrgraphwyd,**  etc. 

Pp.  601-604  (not  paged),  '*  Danghosiacl,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  8+489+ 16»512. 
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No.  20.— 1752,  12ino. 

Canwyll  y  Cvmru  ;  |  sot",  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  | 
Gjnt  ll^ccer  Llanddjtri,  |  Yn  Chwech  E,han.  |  The  Divine 
Poems,  I  of  Mr.  Rees  Prichard,  |  Late  Vicar  of  Landoveiy, 
in  Carmarthenshire*  |  Gaerfyrddin :  |  Argmphwyd  jm  j 
Mwjddyn,  mdcclii. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Werm^  Blank. 
Sig.  A  2,  "  Dangosiad,"  otc.   6  pp. 
Pp.  8-9,  *'A.B.C." 
P.  10,  Blank. 

P.  11,   Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,**  etc. 
P.  12,  ''Llythyr  Arall,"  etc. 

Sig.  B,  Toxt  bogins  with  Cyugor  i  wrando,**  etc.  Pp.  1-561  [ne  562]. 
P.  324,  Date  in  Btanxa,  1620. 

Total  pp.,  12+562==:674. 


I 

No.  21. — [Circa  1755],  Crown  8vo. 

Canwyll  y  Cymru ;  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Bees  Prichard  I 
gynt  Ficcer  |  Lkinddjfri.  |  Wedi  ei  Argraphu  yngh/d  yn 
Chwe  Bhann,  jn  |  llownach  a  helaethach  nag  un  Argraphiad 
a  fu  I  allan  erioed  o'r  blaen,  a  chwedi  ei  fenwl  chwilio,  |  ai 
ddiwy<^o  yn  ofaliis  o  amrjw  Feiau  a  cham-  |  gyinmeriadau 
anafus,  gan  J. 11.  |  The  |  Divine  Pooius  |  of  |  Mr.  JUt'e^ 
Prichard,  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthon- 
sliire.  I  Yr  Wythfod  Argrapliiad  gydag  ymchwant'i,nadaii 
helaeth.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Mwytlii*^  pni  Ricliard 
Lathrop.  Lie  |  j  gellir,  eael  Brintio  pob  math  ar  Gopiau 
am  I  bris  gweddaidd,  a  cbael  ar  werth  amxjw  Lyfrau  | 
Cjmraeg  a  Saesonaeg.  ' 

Colkitim. 

Rig.  A  1,  Title.    Vorso  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2.    Y  Hhair-YinadrcMld,"  signed  "  T.D."    1 J  pp. 
"Ilauos    .    .    Khys  Priciiord,"  otc.   2\  pp.,  with  woodcut  us  tail- 
piece. 
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Sig.  A  4,  "  LI\  thyr  yr  Awdwr, '  etc.    1  p. 
Verso,  "  Ll>  thyr  arall,"  etc.    1  p. 

Sig.  A  5,  "Text  begins  with  "Cyxigor  i  Wrando^"  eto.  Pp.  M94 
[«te  492]»  with  woodcut  m  tdl^pieoe. 

P.  27o,  Date  in  stanza,  172o. 

Pp.  481  i»ic  493]  .503, Dau  Gymro,'*  etc.   Woodcut  as  tail-piece  to 

p.  rm. 

Pp.  504-508  (^not  paged),    Daughosiad,''  etc.    Woodcut  as  tail-pioce 
to  p.  508. 

Total  pp.,  8  +  508=^616. 


No.  22.>-17e6, 12mo. 

Canwyll  J  Cymru ;  |  sef,  |  Gwaith  |  Mr.  Rces  Prichard,  | 
Gynt  Ficcer  LlaiuLlyfri,  |  Wedi  ci  Argraphu  ynghyd  yn 
Chwe  Bhan,  a  cliwedi  |  ei  fanwl  chwilio,  a'i  ddiwygio  yn 
of  alas  0  amrjw  |  Feiau  aCbamgymmeriadau  anafus.  |  The 
Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  |  Sometime  Vicar 
of  Llandovery  in  Carmarthenshire.  |  Y  iry  jydd  Argraphiad 
a'r  Ddeg,  at  ba  un  y  chwanegir  |  y  seithfed  ran  i'r  sawl 
a'i  Dymutio.  |  Arp:r:q»liwv(l  yn  y  Mwythig  gan  Stafford 
Prys,  I  lie  y  gellir  cael  Briiitiu  pob  uiath  ar  Gopiau  am 
bris  I  irweddaidd,  a  chael  ar  werth  amryw  Lyfrau 
Cjrmraeg  |  a  Saesnaeg,  1766. 

Collation. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Vurmi  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  "  Y  Rhag-Ymadrodd,"  signed  "  S.P."   \\  pp. 
"Hanes  .  .   Rhjs  Prichard "  etc.  2}  pp. 
Sig.  A  4,  **  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc.   1  p. 

Versti.  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc.    1  p. 

Sig.  B,  Text  begins  with  "  Cyngor  i  wraudo,"  etc.   Pp.  1-454. 

P.  251,  Date  in  stanza,  1765. 

Pp.  45.'>-405  (not  paged),  **  Ddau  Gyiaru,"  etc. 

Pp.  4fi<)-4()9  (not  paged),  "  Dai^hosiad,"  etc. 

P.  470  (not  paged),  "  Y  Llyfrau  Cymmeg,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  8+470^478. 
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No.  28.— 1770,  Crown  8vo. 

Y  I  Seren  Foreu,  [  iieu  |  Ganwyll  y  Cyrary.  |  Gun  Rhys 
Pritcliard  A.M.  gynt  |  Fi»iar  Llanymddyfri.  |  At  yr  liwii 
y  I  Chvt'anegwyd,  |  Yn<,^liylcli  351  |  o  |  Bemlliou^  |  a  | 
gymerwyd  allau  |  o  |  Scrifeu-Law  yr  Awdwr  ei  hun  |  pa 
nil  I  Naa  Oyhoeddwjd  yn  un  |  o'r  |  Argiaphiadaa 
Cyntaf .  |  A  gyhoeddwyd,  ac  a  Argraphwyd  yn  Llaii- 
ymddyfii  |  gan  Rhys  Tomas,  (Pris  39.        bound.)  | 

MDCCLXX. 

Big.  a  1,  Title.  Veno  Blank. 

Big.  a  2f   Egwyddor  i  r  Anllythrexmog  "  etc   1  p. 

Pp.  4-7  (not  paged),  "  Yr  Argraphydtl  at  y  Darllenydd." 

P.  8  (not  paged),    Fy  Ngliyd-Wladwyr,"  etc. 

Si<j.  h,  pp.  i— ii,  "  Ifanes    .    .    Rhys  Pritchard, "  etc. 

yig.  h,  pp.  iii— vi,  "  Cyngor  i  r  Llyfr,"  signed  **  Stephen  Hughes." 

P.  vii,  "LlHhjT  yr  A  wdwr,"  etc. 

P.  viii,  "  Llythyi-  aralJ,"  etc. 

Big.  A,  Text  begins  with  « Annerdiiad  i'r  Bruttaniaid;'  etc.  Pp.  1^. 
P.  834,  Date  in  stansa,  1630. 

Pp.  €83-586  (not  paged^  **  TaU  i  gael  irn  rhyw  GAn,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  16+586«553. 


Nu.  2  J-. — 1770,  Crown  8vo.  [2nd  issue]. 

Y  I  Seren  Foreu,  |  neii  |  G;iii\vyll  y  Cymry.  |  Gan  Rhys 
Pritchard  A.M.  gynt  |  Ficar  Llanymddyfri.  |  At  yr  hvra 
y  I  Chwanegwyd,  |  Ynghylch  359  |  o  |  Benillion,  |  a 
Gymerwyd  allan  |  o  |  Serif  en-Law  yr  Awdvrr  ei  hun,  |  pa 
rai  I  Nas  cjhoeddwjd  yn  un  |  o'r  |  Argraphiadau 
Cyntaf .  |  A  gyhoeddwyd>  ac  a  Argraphwyd  yn  Llan- 
ymddyfri I  Gan  Bhys  Tomas,  (Pris  Ss.  td,  bound).  | 

MDCCLXX. 

Collation, 

SijT.  a  1,  Title.    Vorso  Blank. 

ii  2,    Egwyddor  i'r  Aiillythronnog,"  etc.    1  p. 
Pp.  i-7  ^^uot  paged),  "  Yr  Argrapliydd  at  y  Darllonydd.** 
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p.  8  (not  pagetl),  •*  Fy  Nghyd-wladwyr,"  etc. 

Sig.  b,  pp.  Mi,    Haoea  .   .   Bbys  Pritchard,*"  etc. 

1).  iii-vl.  "  Cyiiirlmr  i'r  Llyfr,"  signed   Stephen  Hughes." 
P.  vii,  *•  Llythyr  yr  Aw«1wt,"  etc. 

„  viii,  '*  Tjlythyr  arall,"  etc. 
Sig.  A,  Text  iHJgiiia  with  **  Anwerchiad  i'r  Bruttauiuid/'  etc.  Pp, 

P.  334,  Date  in  stuue,  1690. 

Pp.  634-586,   Oymry  Hawddgar,"  etc. 

Pp.  1)37-540  (not  paged)^ "  Tabl  \  gael  un  rhyw  Gin,"  etc. 

Total  pp.,  16+54D»€5e. 


No.  25. — 1771,  Crown  8yo. 

Y  I  Seren  Fore ;  |  neu  |  Ganwyll  y  Cymry.  |  Gan  |  Rhys 
Pritchard,  A.M.  |  gynt  |  Ficcar  Llanymddyfri.  |  Gyd  k 
'Chwanegiad  o  |  Dri  Chant  a  Hanner  o  Bennillion,  |  A 
gymmerwyd  allan  o  |  'Sgrifen-Law  yr  Awdwr  ei  hun,  | 
Na's  Cyhoeddwyd  yn  un  o*r  Argrapliiadau  cyntaf.  |  A 
gyhoeddvvyd  ac  a  Argrall'wyd  yn  |  Llaiiyinddyfri,  ^^\\.\\ 
R.  Tomas.  |  m,dcc,lxxi.  |  Pris  Tri  Swllt  a  Uhwe'-cheiniog 
yn  rhwym. 

Collation, 

Sig.  A  1,  Title.    Vtjiso  Blank. 
Sig.  A  2,  pp.  iii-vi,    Y  Rhag-Ymath-odd,"  etc. 
P.vii,"Aty  Cyinry,"etc. 
„  yiii, "  Hyspysiad." 

Sig.  A,  Text  begins  with  "  Annerchiad  i'r  Bruttamaad.*'  F^.  I-6S4. 

P.  334,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Pp.  53  t-r,.3fi, «'  Gymry  Hawd«l?nr."  ctr. 

Pp.  637-540,  "  Tabl  i  gaol  nn  x\\y.\  Gun."  otc. 

Total  pp.,  8-f  540=-548. 


No.  26.— 1776»  Crown  8to. 

Canwyll  y  Cymry :  |  sef  |  Gwaith  |  y  Parchedig  |  Mr. 
Ree8  Prichard,  M.A.  |  Gynt  Ficer  Llanymddyfri.  |  The  | 
Welshman's  Candle :  [  or  the  \  Works  |  of  the  Reverend  | 
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Mr.  Eees  Prichard,  M.A.  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  Landovery.  | 
Deut.  xxxi.  19,  21.  |  Caerfyrddin,  |  Argraffwyd  gan  loan 
Bo8s^  I  yn  Heol-y-Prior.  |  mdcclxxvi. 

Sig.  A  1,  Title. 

Verso,  "  Hhuos        .    Reos  Priclmrd,"  etc.    2  pp. 

Sig.  A  2,  verso,  "  Y  Rhagymadrodd  at  y  Darllenydd/'  signed  "  S. 

Hughes."    10  pp. 
P|».  ziv^xzii,  "  CyngOT  iV  Llyfr,  gan  Stephen  Hughes.^ 
P.  xziii,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,**  ote. 

P.  xxiv.  «'  Llythyr  arall,"  etc. 

Sig.  A,  Text  begim  with  "  Cyngor  i  Wrando,"  etc  Pp.  13-468  [mc 

l-4r;(r. 

p.  258,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Pp.  44&468  \»k  434-456],    Chwanegia^l  rliai  Lloffion.** 
F^.  457-460  (not  paged), TabI,"  etc. 

1V>tal  pp.,  24+460»484. 


No.  27.— 1 798,  Crown  8vo. 

Y  I  Seren  Foreu ;  |  noii,  |  Ganwvll   y   Cymry :  |  aef,  | 
Gwaith  I  7  Parchedig  |  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  M.A.  \  Gynt 
iiccer  Uanymddyfri.  | 

*•  Bydd  fyw*n  gywir  ac  yn  gynnil,  | 
"  Fel  pe  baet  lieb  uii  Et'engyl ;  | 
*"  A  bydd  farw'n  gystal  d*obaith,  | 
"  A  phe  baet  heb  wel'd  y  Gyfraith."  | 

Dent.  zzzi.  19.  |  Ysgrifeimwch  yr  awr  hon  gan  li  vnny  i 

chwi  y  G&n  hon ;  dysg  |  hi  hefyd  i  feibion  Israel ;  a  gosod 
hi  yn  cu  genau  hw}Tit,  fel  |  y  byddo'r  giin  hon  yn  <lyst  i 
mi  yn  erbyn  meibion  Israel.  |  Caerfyrddin  :  |  Ari^naphvvyd 
ac  ar  werth  gan  I.  Evans,  |  yn  Heol-y-Prior. — 1798.  | 
[Pria  2<.  6c/t.  i'r  Bhagdalwyr,  a  3«.  6cA.  i  eraiU.] 

Sig.  A  1,  Title. 

Verso,  "  Yr  Egwyddor  Gymraeg." 

Sig.  A  2,  pp.  3-4,  "  I  lanes  .  .  Rees  Prichard,"  etc. 

Pp.  4-8, Cyugor  i'r  Llyfr,  gim  S.  Hughes." 
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Pp.  8-0,  "  Uythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc. 
Pp.  9-10, «  Lly  thyr  arall,"  etc. 
I^.  10-12,  Subwribers'  Nmnet. 

Sig.  B,  Text  begiiw  with    Anndrchiad  i*r  Brytftbiaid,"  etc.  Pp. 

13-463. 

P.  1>87,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Pp.  464-468,    Tabl  i  gael  imrhyw  Gan,"  etc. 


No.  28.— 1807>  Foolscap  8to. 

Canwyll  7  Cjmrj :  {  sef .  |  Owaith  |  y  Parchedig  |  Mr. 
Bees  Pricbord,  M.A.  |  Gynt  THeer  Llanymddyfri.  |  The  | 

Welshman's  Candle  :  |  or.    The  Work.s  |  of  tlio  Kevcroiid  | 
Mr.  R<x't;  Prichard,  M.A.  |  Sometime  Vicar  of  La  nduvei*y.  | 
Deut.  xxxi.  19,  21.  |  Ysi^rifennwch  yr  awr  hon  gan  hynny 
i  chwi  J  g4ii  hon ;  dysg  |  hi  hefyd  i  feibioii  Israel ;  a  gosod 
hi  jn  eu  genau  hwyiit>  |  fel  j  bjddo'r  gdn  hon  yzi  dyst  i  mi 
yn  erbjn  meibion  |  Israel ;  canjs  nid  anghofir  hi  o  enau  ei 
hid  ef.  I  Oaerf  jrddin :  |  Argraphwyd  ac  ar  werth  yno  gan 
J.  Daniel,  yn  Heol  y  |  Farchnad  fsaf :  Ar  werfch  hefyd  gan 
Mr.  North,  yn  |  Abfrhoiiddu  ;  Mr.  Jenkins,  yn  Abertawe  j  | 
a  Messrs.  Miiner  a  Kaye,  Liferpwl.  |  1807. 

CiUlation, 

P.  1,  Title. 

Pp.  ii-iii,  '*  Ilanes  .  .  Roes  Prichurd. " 

Pp.  iv-xiii,  "  Y  Rbagymadrodd,"  sigiied  "  S.  Hughes.** 

Pp.  xiv-xxiii,  **  Qyngor  iV  Llyfir,  gan  Stephen  Hughes.** 

P.        "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr,"  etc 

P.  XXV,  "  Llythyr  arall,**  etc. 

Pp.  26-472,  Text. 

P.  2<«'».  Date  in  stiuiza.  1(J20. 

Pp.  4:;i-476  (not  pageil),  "  Tabl.** 

P.  J 77  (not  paged),  "  Yr  Egwyddor.** 

Pp  .  1-3  [i.e.,  478'48GI],  "Uyfraa  Cymraeg  ar  werth,**  etc. 

Date  on  but  page,  1806. 


No.  29.— 1807,  Demy  8vo. 

The  Welahman^s  Candle.  Canwyll  y  Cymry  :  sef,  Gwaith 
y  Parchedig  Mr.  Eees  Frichard,  M.A.  gjnt  Ficer  Llan- 
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ymddjfii.  Ynghjd  a  chwanegiad  rhai  Llofiion  o  waith 
yr  im  awdwr ;  o  gasgliad  y  Farchedig  Mr.  Griffith  Jones, 
Llanddowror.  Deut.  xzzi.  19,  21^  etc.  Oaerfyrddin : 
Ar^raphwjd  ac  ar  werth  gan  J.  Evans,  yn  Heol  y  Prior. 
1807. 

Big.  A  1,  Title.  Veroo  Blank. 

Sig.  A  %  pp.  iii-iv,  **  Hftnes  . .  Ree»-Prichard." 

Pp.  v-x,  **  Y  RhagymudrocUl,"  sigtiefl  "  S.  Hughes." 
Pp.  xi-xiv,   Cyiigor  ir  Llyfr  gan  Stephen  Hughes.** 

P.  XV,  "  Llythyr  yr  AwflwT." 
P.  xvi,  '*  Lljrthyr  arall,"  t  to. 

Sig.  A,  Pp.  17-470,  Text :  begins  with  "  Cyngor  1  wrando,"  etc. 

P.  261,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

Sig.  8  L  3,  pp.  471-2  (not  paged),  "  Tabl." 


No.  30.— 1808,  Demy  8vo. 

The  I  Welshman's  Candle.  |  Canwyll  y  Cymry:  |  sef  | 
Gwaith  I  y  Farchedig  |  Mr.  Bees  Frichard,  M.A.  |  Gynt 
lioer  Llanymddyfri  |  Ynghyd  a  |  'Chwanegiad  Bhai 
Lloffion,  I  o  waith  yrunawdwr;  |  o  gasgliad  y  Farchedig  | 
Mr.  Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror.  |  Deuteronomium  xxxi, 
19,  21.  I  Ysgrifenwch  yr  awr  lion  gaii  hjnny  i  chwi  y  Gftn 
hon ;  dysp^  hi  hefyd  i  |  Fei])i()n  Israel ;  agosod  hi  yn  eu  Genau 
hwynt,  ft'l  y  byddo'r  G4n  hou  yn  |  Dyst  i  mi  3ni  orb}^ 
Meibion  Isiael :  canys  nid  anghofir  hi  o  flnauei  Hdd  ef.  | 
Caerfyrddin :  |  Argraphwyd  ac  ar  werth  gan  J.  Evans,  yn  | 
Heol-y-Frior.  |  1806. 

Sig.  A 1,  Title.  Verso  Bknk. 

Sig.  A  S,  pp.  iii-iv,  "  Hanes  .   .  Rees  Prichard.'* 

Pp.  v-x,  "  Y  Rhagymadrodd,"  signed  "  S.  Hughes." 
Pp.  xi-xiv,  **  Cynffor  i'r  Llyfr  gan  Stephen  Hughes." 
P.  XV,  "  Llythyr  yr  Awd^iT.** 
P.  xvi,  "  Llythyr  arall,"  etc, 

Sig.  A,  pp.  17-470,  Text:  ln^gins  with  **  Cyngor  i  wrando,"  etc. 

P.  861,  Date  in  stensSi  1630. 

Sig.  Pp.  47M72  (not  paged)^ "  Tabl" 
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Ko.  31.— 1841,  Crown  8vo. 

Y  Seren  Foreu,  |  neu  |  Ganwyil  yOymry ;  |  sef  |  Gwaith 
Prydyddol  |  y  |  Y  Parch.  Rhys  Prichard,  M.A.  (  gynt 
Fleer  Llanjmddjf li ;  |  ynghyd  a  |  Nodau  Eglurhaol^  a 
Bywgraphiad  jr  Awdwr,  |  gan  j  diweddar  |  Barch.  Bioe 
Bees,  6.1).  |  O  Goleg  Bewi  Sant>  Llanbedr,  ac  aelod  o 
GymdeithasGoleg  |  yrIe8u,Rhydychen.  |  Llanymddyfri ;  | 
Argrapliwyd  a  Chyhoeddwyd  gan  W.  Rees,  |  ar  \verth 
hofyd  I  Gan  H.  Hughes,  a  D.  Williams,  Lluiidain,  |  achan 
holl  lyfrwerfchwyr  |  y  Dywysogaeth.  |  mdcccxli. 

C<Ulation. 

Pp.  \-\\,  FronfOBpieoe, "  Y  Neaadd." 

P.  iii,  Title. 
Verso,  Blank. 

P.  V,  Dedication,"  "  IV  Parch.  William  Morgan,"  etc 
Verao,  Blank. 

Pp.  vii-viii,  "  RhagymAdrodd,"  signed  **  Y  Cyhoeddwr." 
Pp.  vm-lziii  [«te  iz-lix], "  Hanes  .  .  Rhys  Prichard."* 
Pp.  IzUi-lxx  [me  lix-lxvi],  **  Ffegelih.'* 

Pp.  Ixx-lxxii  [sic  Ixvi-lxviii],  *'  Cyngor  i'r  Llyfir,*  etc. 

P.  Ixix  (not  pii^^cd  i.  "  Llythyr  yr  awdwr,"  etc. 

Voreo,  "  Llythyr  unill,"  etc. 

Pp.  Ixxi-lxxii  (not  pHfjed),  "  Dunfjose^,"  etc. 

Pp.  1-698,  Text  begins  with  "  .\nneicliiH<l  i'r  Brutaniaiil.'* 

P.  887,  Date  in  atatisa,  im 

Pp.(SOfrm/'Qweddi.** 

Pp.  £09-600,   Dangoeeg  o*r  Teetanan." 

Total  pp.»7S  +  000=673. 


No.  32.-1868,  Demy  8vo. 

Y  I  Seren  Foreu  |  neu  |  Qanwyll  y  Cymry ;  |  sef  | 
Gwaiib  Prydyddol  |  y  |  Porch.  Bhys  Prichard,  M.A.  | 
gynt  Ficer  Llanymddyfri ;  |  ynghyd  a  |  Nodau  Eglurhaol, 

a  bywgraphiad  yr  awdwr,  |  gan  y  diweddar  |  Barch.  Rice 

Bees,  B.D.  |  O  Golog  Dewi  Sant,  Tilanbedr,  ac  aolod  o 
Gymdeithas  Goleg  yr  lesu,  |  Rhydychen.  |  Ail  Argraphiad 
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I  TilanymfWyfri :  |  William  Rees;  Llundain,  Loiifjinan  a'i 
Gyfeiliioii,  |  ar  werth  hefyd  |  gau  holl  iyt'rwerthwjr  j 
djwysogaeth.  |  mdccclviii. 

CoUation. 

Frontkpiooe. 
P.  i.  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

P.  iii,  Dedicjition,  "  I'r  Cymry,"  etc 

Verso,  Bliink. 

Pp.  v-vi,  "  Rliagymadrodd,"  signed  "  Y  Cyhooddwr.'* 

Pp.  vii-viii  (not  paged),  "  Dangoseg." 

Pp.        "  Cynghor  iV  Llj-fr,  gan  Mr.  S.  nughea."* 

P.  13  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr "  and  **  Llythyr  arall,"  etc. 

P.  18-297,  Text :  begina  with   Annerchiad  i'r  Bnitaniaicl.** 

P.  169,  Date  in  stanza,  1G20. 

P.  2DS  (not  paged),  "  Gweddi." 

Pp.  L>«><)-;il7,  "Ilanes    .    .   Rhya  Priuhard.** 

Pp.  "  Pregetli." 

Pp.  323-324,  "  Dangoseg  oV  Testunau." 


No.  33.— 1867,  Demy  8vo. 

Y  Seren  Foreu  |  neu  |  Ganwyll  j  Qymty ;  |  sef  |  Gwatth 
Prydyddol  |  j  \  Parch.  Shys  Priehard,  M.A.  |  gynt  Ficer 
Llanymddyf ri ;  {  jnghyd  a  |  Nodiadau  Eglurhaol,  a 
Bywp;rapMad  yr  Awdwr,  |  j  diweddar  |  Barch.  Rice 
Bees,  B.D.  |  ()  Golepf  Dcwi  .Sunt,  Llanbedr,  ac  aelod  o 
Gymdoith:is  (;.)lo<r  yr  lesu,  \  Rhydycht'n.  |  Trvdydd 
Argrapiiiad.  j  Lianymddyfri :  |  D.  J.  lluderie ;  Lluudaiii, 
Longman  al  GyfeilUon;  |  ar  werth  hefyd  |  gan  holl 
lyfrwerthwjr  j  dywjsogaeth.  |  mdccclxtii. 

Coilation. 

Frontbpiece — "Y  Neuadd." 
P.  1,  Title. 
Verso,  Blank. 

P.  iii.  Dedication,  *'  T"r  Cymry." 

Verso,  '*  lltliogaeth  Ficor  Prichard," 

Pp.  v-vi,  •*  Rhagymadrodd."  aigne<l  "  Y  Cyhoeddwr." 

Pjp.  vii-viii,  "  lUiagymadrodd  i  r  tiydydd  argrapbiad.** 
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Sig.  B,  pp.      ].  "  Cynghor  i'r  Llyfr,  fjun  Mr.  S.  HwE^hes.'* 

P.  12,  "  LJythyr  yr  Awilwr  "  and  "  Llythyr  iiriill, "  etc. 

Pp.  13-297,  Text  :  begins  with  "  Aimorchiad  i'r  Brutaniaid." 

P.  160,  Date  in  stanza,  1620. 

P.2ge,"Gw«ddi.*' 

Pp.  299^20,  "Haaes  .  .  Rhya  Pridiard" 

Pp.  321-324,  "  Pregoth," 

I^.  325-320,  "  Dangoaeg  o  ddechreu  V  canau." 

Pl>.  327-328, Dangoaeg  oV  teatunau." 


No.  34.— [1887],  Demy  8vo. 

Y  Scren  Foroii  |  nou  |  Ganwyll  y  Cymry ;  |  sef  |  Qwaith 
Prydyddol  |  y  |  Parch.  Bhya  Frichard,  M.A.,  |  gjnt  Fkser 
Llanymddyfii ;  |  ynghyd  a  |  Kodiadau  Eglurhaal,  a 
byw^phiad  yr  awdwr.  |  Gan  y  diweddar  |  Barch.  Bice 
Bees,  B.D.  |  O  Goleg  Dewi  Sant,  Llanbedr,  ac  aelod  o 
GymdeithuH  Golec?  yr  lesu,  |  lihydychen.  |  TryJydd 
Argraphiad.  |  Wrexliain  :  |  Hughps  iind  Son,  56,  Hope 
Street.  |  Llundain  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  |  Ar  werth 
hefyd  |  gan  hoU  ly&^erthwyr  y  dywysogaeth. 

P.  i,  Title. 
Verso,  Blank. 

P.  iii,  Dedication,  **Vt  Cymry.'* 
Verso,  *'  Hiiic^aeth  Ficor  Prichnrd." 

Pp.  v-vi,  "  Rhaf^ymadroild."  ^■i'_'Tl<Ml  "  Y  CyhoodduT." 
Pp.  vii-viii,  "  Rliaj^ymadrodd  i'r  trydydd  argraphiad." 
Pp.  J^l  1 .    Gjm«?hor  iV  Llyfr." 

P.  12,  •  Llytliyr  yr  Awdwr  "  and    Llythyr  arall,"  etc. 

Pp.  18-297,  Text :  begins  with  "  Annefduad  Vt  Brutaniaid.'' 

P.  im.  Date  in  stanza,  16S0. 

P.298,"Gweddi.'' 

Pp.  29^^20,  "  Hanes  .   .  Bhys  Prichard." 

Pp.  321-321.  "  Prpj^eth." 

Pp.  325-326,  '*  Oangoseg  o  ddochre  V  canau." 
Pp.  327-328,  "  Dangoaeg  o  r  testunau." 
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SELECTIONS. 

No.  35.— 1749,  Foolscap  8to. 

Figion  I  Brydyddiaeih  |  Pen-Fardd  |  y  |  Cynury :  | 
Bdf>  I  Caaiiadauy  Hymnan,  |  ac  |  Odlau  Tsbrydol;  |  Allan  o 
Waith  I  Y  Parchedig  Mr.  Prichard,  |  Gjnt  Piccer  Llan- 

ymddyfri.  |  Wedi  eu  casglu  or  Llesiant  i'r  sawl  a 
ewyllysio  |  fyw'n  dduwjol  yncr  Nj]rhnst  Jcsu.  |  Prpswylied 
gair  Crist  jnnoch  yn  helaeth,  ym  |  iiiliob  doetiiiueb ;  gan 
ddysgu,  a  rhybuddio  |  bawb  ei  gilydd,  mewn  salmau,  a 
hymnau,  ac  |  odlau  ysbrydol,  gan  ganu  trwy  rfts  yn 
eich  calon-  |  nau  i'r  Arglwydd.  Gol.  Ui.  16.  |  Aigraphwyd 
yn  Llimdam,  gan  |  Joan  Olfir,  ym  Marfcholomy  Glde,  ger  | 
llaw  SmiihfBld  GorUewinoI.  |  x.dcc.zlix. 

ColfSorlftMi. 

Sig.  A  1 ,  p.  i,  Half-title :  "  Pigiou  Prydyddiaeth  Pen-Fardd  y  Cymry." 

Verso,  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  p.  iii,  Titlu. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Sig.  A  $^  pp.  T-xiT,  **  Y  Rha^jyauulrodd.'' 
P.  zx,  Blank 

Sig.  B,  pp  1  -  1 95,  Text :  begins  with  "  Budd  ac  Anhepoorwob,"  etc. 
P.  196,  Blank. 

Total  pp.,  216. 


No.  36.— 1764,  Demy  8vo. 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  of  the  Children  of  God  in  all 
Ages,  from  the  beginning  till  now.  In  two  parta.  London, 
1764. 

p7ote.--HymnB  41IS-431  in  Part  I  are  traneUtiQiu  of  poema 
fnmi  "Caawyll  y  Qyuury,**  vii. : — 

416,  "  Awn  i  Fethlom." 

416,  "Christ  yw  Oen  y  Pus.-,  a'n  Haborth.'* 

417,  Dere,  hSn  beohadur  tnian.** 
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418,  '*  Cred  yi\  iighrist,  llj'f  nm  flv  Ooidwad," 

419,  ■'  Os  Tail,  08  inHui,  >s  nuil),  morch.'* 

420,  "  Er  fy  mendith  nac  unglujtia. 

421,  "  Dy 8g  fy  mAb  wrth  Godwm  Adda." 


No.  87.-1758,  Foolscap  8vo. 

Lloffion  I  Pr jdjddiaeth  |  sef ,  |  Ynghjrlch  chwech  a 
deugain  o  |  Gianuau  duwiol  |  0  waith  |  Mir.  Bees 
Prichard,  |  gynt  Ficcer  Llanyrnddyfri,  |  wedi  |  Eu  casglu 
ynghjd,  jn  ddiweddar,  allan  |  o'i  Bapjrau  ef  ei  hun  ;  (sef, 
y  cjfrjw  I  na  phrintiwyd  erioed  o'r  blacu)  a'u  i  j^^osud 
lne^\^^  Trefn  a'u  diwysfio:  |  Mor  fiuldiol  i  adeiladu,  |  Ac 
mor  dt'iUvii'^'  i'w  priutio  ag  iinrhyw  Ran  o  j  waith  yr 
AwdwT  parchedig.  |  Joan  vi.  12.  |  Cesglwch  y  briwfwyd 
gweddill,  fel  na  choller  dim.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  Llundain, 
gan  Joan  |  Olfir^  jm  MartholomyOlds,  ger  Uaw  |  Smithffild 
Orllewinol.  |  M.Dco.LYni. 

Collation. 

Sig.  A  I .  p.  i,  Half-tiUe :  ''Lloffion  PrydyddiAeih  y  Cymiy.*' 

Verso,  Blank. 

Sig.  A  2,  p.  iii,  Title. 

Verso,  "  Y  Cyssogiiad." 

Sig.  A  3,  p.  5,  "  Egwyddor  i'r  AnUythyrennog.*' 

Verso,  Bluik. 

Sig.  A  4,  pp.  ▼ii-vui,  «  Y  Tabl." 

Sig.     pp.  1-86,  Text :  bogins  with  **  Am  HoUbreMimoldeb  Duw." 

Total  pp.,8  +  86«»94. 


No.  38.^1766^  JFoolscap  8to. 

Ooffion  I  Prydyddiaeth  |  sef,  |  Ynghylch  chwech  a 

deugain  o  Gan-  |  uau  duwiul,  |  o  waith  |  Mr.  Rees 
Prichard,  |  Gynt  Piccor  Llanyrnddyfri,  |  wodi  |  Eu  easjj^lu 
ynghyd,  yn  ddiweddar,  allan  o'i  |  Bapyrau  ef  ei  hun ;  (sef, 
y  cyfryw  na  phrin-  |  tiwyd  erioed  o'r  blaen)  a'ugosod  mewn 
I  Trefn,  a'u  diwjgio:  |  Mor  fuddiol  i  adeiladu^  |  Ac  mor 
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deilwng  i'w  printio  ag  uiirhyw  Ran  o  |  waith  yr  Awdwr 
parchedig.  |  Joan  vi.  12.  |  Oesglwch  y  briwfwyd  gweddill, 
f el  na  choller  dim.  |  Argraphwyd  yn  y  Hwytiiig^  gan  J. 
Eddowes.  |  mdcclzvi. 

Collation. 

Sig.  Al.pl,  Half-titltt  :  "  Lloffion  Prydyddiaetb  y  Cymry," 

Verso,  Blnnk. 

Sig.  A  2,  p.  iii,  Title. 

Veno, «  Y  Cyssogriad." 

Sig.  A  8,  p.      Bgwyddor  Mx  Anllytliyraiinog,''  etc 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  vii-viii,    Y  Tabl." 

Pp.  1-86  \;t\  Text  begins  with    Am  Hollbresomioideb  Duw.** 

Total  pp.,  8  +  86  =»  W. 


No.  39.— [1802,]  Crown  8vo. 

Dewisol  Bannau  o  Ganiadau  |  y  Parchedig  |  Kees 
Prichard^  {  Gynt  Ficcer  Llanymddyfri:  |  Ar  ddull  Gairlyfr 
Cymraeg,  a  Sacsnaeg,  hynod  o  |  hawdd,  a  gwasnaethgar  i 
ddysgu  plant  it  uangc,  |  a'u  hegwyddoriyB  y  ddwy  iaith  yn 
y  Grefydd  |  Gristnop^ol.  |  Select  pieces  of  the  Poems  |  of 
the  I  Bev.  Bees  Prichard,  |  Formerly  Vicar  of  Llan> 
doTezy:  |  Dictionary-like  in  Welch  and  English,  very  easy  | 
and  useful  for  young  Children,  to  ground  them  |  in  the 
Principles  of  the  Christian  Beligion,  in  |  both  Languages,  | 
Dolgellau  |  Argraphwyd,  |  gan  Thomas  Williams. 

CoUatiiin. 

P.  1,  Title. 

Pp.  2-10,  Text:  begins  with  "Cofiweh  Angau.** 


No.  40.— [1882,]  Duo. 

Gwreichiou  j  u  j  Ganwyll  y  Cyinry,  |  a  I  Oliofnodvild  | 
Dydd  Gcnedi|2^oth,  otc.  |  Y  ppnillion  wedi  eu  cymt  ryd  o 
waith  I  yr  "Hen  Ficer."  |  Gan  8.  U.  W.  E.  |  "Miu»  omser 
i  eni,  ac  amser  i   farw.^' — SfAmitm*  |  Llundain:  | 
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OTmdeithas  7  Traethodau  Crefyddol,  |  56,  Paternoster 
Bow;  65,  St.  Paul'ti  Churchyard;  |  164,  Piccadilly. 

Collation. 

P.  1,  Title. 

Verso,  "  Ki  CofTadwriaefih.'' 

P.  3,  "  Nodiud." 

Verso,  Blank. 

Sig.  B,  p.  5,  et  sef/.,  Toxt. 


No.  41  .—1888,  Crown  Svo. 

Canwyll  y  Cvrary.  |  Crynodeb  o  Ganeuon  |  Llyfr  Ficer 
Prichard,  |  o  |  Llajiymddyfri.  |  Wedi  eu  dethol  sran  | 
Thomas  Levi,  Aberystwyth.  |  Newport,  Mon. :  |  W.  Jones. 
Cambrian  Works,  Commercial  Street.  |  1888. 

P.  i,  Half-titlo ;    CauwyU  y  Cymry.*' 
Verao^  Frontbpieoe :  "  Ty  Fioer  Priohwrd." 
P  iii,  Titie. 
Vmbo,  Blank. 

Pp.  v-vi,  **  Rhagymadrodd,"  signed  "  Thoa.  Levi." 

„  vii-ix,  *'  C3'nwy8iad," 

„   x-xvi,  "  Haws    .    .    Rhvf*  Prio}uvrd.'' 

„   17-1^8,  Toxt:  begins  with  "  Llythyr  yr  Awdwr/'  etc. 


TEA^^SLATIONS. 

(  Sec  aboWf  S6.J 
No.  42.— 1771,  Demy  Svo. 

The  I  Welshman's  Candle:  |  or  the  |  XHYine  Poems  | 
of  I  Mr.  Bees  Prichard,  |  sometime  |  Ticar  of  LandoTery, 
in  Carmarthenshire,  |  Now  first  translated  into  English 
Verse  |  BytheBev.^  | 
I  Carmarthen,  |  Priiited  for  the  translator  by  J.  lioss.  | 

]I,])CC,LXXI. 


'  William  Bvans,  Vicar  of  Llswhaden.  Tlie  name  is  not  printed  on 
the  title. 
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Vicar  Prichard. 


Collation. 

Big.  A,  p.  1,  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  iii-vii,  Translator's  Preface. 

Pp.  viii-ix.  "  The  Life  of  Mr.  Rees  Prichard." 
Pp.  x-xvi  (not  paged),  *'  Subscribers'  Names." 

Sig.  B,  pp.  l7-4«0,  Text:  begins  vnth  "  An  Epbtle  from  the  Author," 
etc. 

Sig.  Hh,  pp.  481-488  (not  page^),  **  Contents.'' 
Pp.  484  (not  paged),  Errata." 


No.  43.— 1786,  Demy  8vo. 

The  Morning  Star ;  |  or,  tlie  |  Divine  Poems  |  of  |  Mr. 
Rees  Prichard,  |  sometime  |  Vicar  of    Lhmdovpry,  iu 
Carmartlieiishire.  |   Translated    into    English   verse.  | 
London:  [  Printed  and  Sold  by  J,  JohnsoTi,  |  Whitechapel- 
Road-Side;  |  J.  Pridder,  Bookseller,  Meet-Street;  and  | 
T*  Baldwin,  Pater-noBter-IU>w.  |  hocclxzzt. 

Collation. 

P.  1,  TiUe. 
Vereo^  Blank. 

Pp.  iai-vii,  Translator's  Preface. 

Pp.  viii-ix,  "  The  Life  of  Mr.  Rees  PrichiMrd.'' 

P.  10-472,  Text. 

Pp.  47.'M7r)  (not  paged)  "  Contonte." 

47(MaO  (not  paged)  "  Subscribers'  Names." 


No.  44. — ^1816,  Demy  8to. 

The  I  Morning  Star,  |  or,  tlu'  |  DiviiK'  Poems  |  of  |  Mr. 
Rees  Prichard,  |  formerly  ]  Vicar  of  LauJto ery,  j  in  | 
Cannarthenshin'.  |  Translated  into  English  Verse  |  By  the 
Rev.  William  Evans,  |  Vicar  of  Lawhaden.  |  Merthyr 
Tydfil:  |  Printed  hy  W.  Williams,  and  sold  in  London,  by 
Long-  I  man.  Hurst,  fiees,  Orme  and  Brown ;  Baldwin,  | 
Oradock  and  Joy.  |  1815. 
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CollaHm. 

Sig.  A,  p.  i.  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  iii-iv,  *'  An  Account  of  Mr.  Reos  Pt  icliard." 

Sig.  B,  pp.  l-44o,  T»>xt :  begins  with  "  An  Epistlo  from  tlio  Author." 

Pp.  446-448,  "  Contents." 

Total  pp.,  4  4-  448  —  5o2. 

No.  45.— 1821,  Foolscap  8vo. 

The  I  Vicar  ul  Llandovery,  |  or  |  Light  |  from  the  j 
Weibhmaii's  Uandie.  |  By  John  Bulmer.  | 

Tale  tuam  carmen  nobis,  diTina  poeta. 

Quale  sopor  f  easis  in  gramine^  quale  per  sestum 

Dulcis  aqu£e  saliente  sititn  restringuere  rivo. — Virgil, 

HaTert'ordwest:  |  Printed  and  sold  by  Joseph  Potter;  | 
Sold  also  in  London  by  .John  Offor^  44,  Newgate-street; 
and  I  by  J.  Evans,  Carmarthen.  |  1821. 

CollaNon. 

P.  i,  TiUe. 
Verso,  Blank. 

P.  iii,  Dedication:    To  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Ilobsou." 
Vurso,  Blank. 

Pp.  i-xxi  [sic  v-xxvj,  "  Preface." 
P.zzvi.  "Errata," 

„  zziii-xxv  [m0  xxvii-zzix],  "  Gontenta." 
„  XTT,  Blank. 

„  1,  Ilalf-titlo,  "  The  Vicar  of  Llandovexy.   Book  I." 

„  2,    Subjt^L-t  of  the  First  Book." 

Pp.  3-173,  Text :  begins  **  Necessity  and  Excellence/'  etc. 

p.  «2.  Blank. 

„  63  Iliilf-titlo,    The  Vicar  of  Llandovery.    Book  II." 

„  64,  "  Subject  of  the  Second  Book." 

„  115,  Half-titie,  **  The  Vicar  of  Llandovery.   Book  HI." 

„  116,  "  Subject  of  the  Third  Book."* 

„  143,  Half-title,  "  The  Vicar  of  T.Iandovery.    Book  IV." 

„  144,  "  Subject  of  the  Fourth  Book." 

„  174,  Blunk, 

„  175,  Half-title,  "  Kotea. ' 
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Vicar  Prickard, 


p.  176,  Bhnk. 

Pp.  irr-L'4o.  Notes.- 

Sig.  I.  i,  pp.  241-246  mot  paged  >,  "  List  of  Subscriber*." 

Totai  pp.,  30     246  «  276. 


No.  46.— 1830,  Foolscap  8vo. 

Beauties  |  ut'  the  |  Vicar  of  Llandovery ;  |  or  |  Li«,'lit  | 
from  tiie  |  Welsh mairs  Oandle,  j  with  notes.  |  By  John 
Bulmer.  | 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divina  poeta. 

Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramme,  quale  per  aestum 

Dulcis  aquK  saliente  sitim  restingaero  riyo. 

Second  Edition.  |  London:  |  Holdsworth  and  Ball,  {18, 

St.  Paul  s  Church-yard.  |  1830. 

P.  1,  Title. 

Verso,  Blank. 

Pp.  iii-zzii,  "  Ptrefaoe." 

„  xxiii-xxiv,  "  Coiit*  iits." 
Sig.  A,  pp.  1-278,  Text :  liegiua  with  "  Book  L   Scripture  DoctrineB.** 
£rrata  slip  pasted  on  p.  iii. 

Total  pp.,  24  +  278  »  d02. 


SEBMON. 

No.  47. 

Pregeth  |  o  Waith  y  |  Parchedi*^  aV  Eiiwop^  | 
Rliys  Pritcluiid,  A.M.  |  Gyiit  o  Lanymddyfri.  |  Wedi  ei 
chymmoryd  allan  yn  ofalus,  |  a  Ffyddlon,  o'i  'Sgrifeu  Law 
ef  ei  Hun,  He  |  y  gellir  ciinfod  ei  fod  ef  mor  Hynod  yu  ei 
ddullo  {  Bregethu,  ag  yn  ei  Brydyddu.  |  Heb.xi.  4.  |  Ymae 
ef e  wedi  Marw,  yn  llefam  etto.  |  Awdwr  jr  Bregeth  hon  a 
ddiweddoddeioesmewnTangneddyf,  |  yn  Llanymddjrf ri,  ac 
a  gladdwyd  yn  yr  Kglwys  honno,  yn  Ml«  |  Tachwedd,  jn  y 
riwyddyn  1644,  yn  65  o*i  Oed.  |  Trefecca :  |  Argraphwyd, 
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Gan  E,  Roberts  &  Co.  |  1802.  |  Pris  Dwj-Gteiniog^  neu 
Ddeunaw  y  ddwseii.) 
12  pp.,  Crown  8vo. 

First  printed  by  Bhys  Thomas  at  Uandoyery  circa  1771, 
see  ante,  p.  39.  Reprinted  in  editions  of  1841^  1858, 1867, 
and  1887. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

No.  48. 

Traethodau  Bywgraphyddol.  |  Bhys  Friohard>  |  Ficer 

Llanymddyfri.  |  Gan  T.L.  |  [Woodcut  of  "  Y  Neuadd."]  | 
Llundain:  |  Cymdeithas   y   Traethodau   Crefyddol,  |  56, 
Paternoster  Row,  65,  St,  Paul's  Churchyard,  |  and  164 
Piccadilly.  |  Liverpool:  Slater  Street.  Manchester:  Corpo- 
ration Street.  I  [188a]. 
82  pp.^  Crown  8yo. 


BKRATA. 

P«ge  5,  lino  2  from  bottom,  for  **  Roger  "  read  "  Boger[sJ  \ 

Page  6,  No8.  90  and  2 1  in  list  to  be  rovisod  as  follows : — 

20.  1752.  Carmarthen  [Evan  Powol]. 

21.  [ctVca  I7dd]  Shrewsbury.   R.  Lathrop. 

Page  1 4,  line  t)  from  Ix^ttom,  after  *•  lirst  appearance,"  add  "  in 
Welsh." 
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CatnSro^Qgfriiie^  faints. 

Bt  professor  EUNO  MEYER. 


Thb  importoace  of  the  various  Latiii  and  Welsh  texts 
collected  in  this  rolume  would  warrant  a  carefol  examina- 
tion and  minute  deBcription  of  the  MSS.  from  which  they 
aro  taken,  and  a  diplomatic  edition  of  the  kind  to  which 
Mr.  G\veno<;^fryu  Evans  and  Mr.  Morris  Jones  have 
accustomed  us.  Meanwhile  the  tollowing  list  of  corri- 
genda will  be  acceptable.  It  is  based  upon  a  collation 
originally  made  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  who  kindly 
allowed  me  to  use  it  for  my  own  purposes*  ObTious 
misprints,  which  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  Latin 
texts,  have  been  passed  over.  Nor  have  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  indicate  throughout  where  y  is  written  y  in 
the  MS.,  or  where  6  is  used  instead  of  w,  or  where  an 
accent  is  put  to  distiii<j^uisli  the  letter  *,  or,  in  Latin  words, 
to  mark  the  stressed  syllable,  as  fug&raiU  (p.  51,  4), 
4nUum  (p.  70, 14),  etc. 


I.  YiTA  Sancti  Bbbkaoi. 

Sdition.  Tlit  Masuhckipt. 

Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fol.  77b.»iiOb. 

P.  7,  6  Cleddyf  Oledyf 

8,  18  Never  Keuer 

83  Bemaco  percum-  Sancto  Bemacho  percum- 
benti  bente 
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m.  Ytta,  Sahoti  Oadooi. 

Edition. 


P.  22,  5  Britannice 
6  Gluigiua 

19  EtoHcliion 

20  iSeruguumd 

21  Cornougoil 
ib.  C!omogoai]an 

23,  U  legittime 

25  Talgarth 

24,  7  Bochriucam 
35  Altgandlin 

25,  4  Gladusa 
16  quos 

26  diiiculo 

26,  26  dels  nomine  Snaud- 

rentia' 

27  TOoem 
27, 16  eraditur 
80,  28  Hingael 

31,  31  Pennychen 

32,  13  Nant 
36,  20  Gnavan 
38,   4  insonsuit 
ib.  13,  15  Laudoarmn 
89,  28  Gov 

29  Nantcarngoati 
40, 14  Bren 
42, 26  castigBrtioiieiiL 


TBB  MAKUtiCHIPT. 

TefpMiaB  A.  xiv,  fo  17*.— 4Sb. 

BrittAimice 
Glui^niis 
Eteliceliioii 
Seruguunid 
Cornooguill 
Comoguatlaim 
legittimo 
Talgard 
Boch-rin-cmn^ 
AlltgondUu* 
Gladusam 
quum 
dilucuio 


voce  in 
tamditur 

Huiguel 
P^nnjf'chen 
Nant  (i.  flumen) 


44,   8  Finnianum 


Gnauan 
insonuit 
Landcanian 
G6b 

Nant  camguan 
Breem 

castigationem   yA  oorrep- 

tionem 
Finnianniitn 


*  Ifarks  of  difislon  liueited.      *  The  aooond  1  Imperffeotlj  mwed. 
*  If  iamid  «it  <if  Doo«  111  amUoDtlA. 
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Edition.  The  Masuscbipt. 


Vespaisiaii  A.  ziv,  fo.  17a— 43b. 

44,  9  Finnianus 

Fmiannus 

45,  8  Ethni 

Echni  (V'e^fp.) 

4  Naiitcarvan 

NaDtcaruan 

8  adurnis 

aduenis 

12  Gunluc 

Gunliauc 

ib.  Fjnnon  Hen 

13  Bjnmi 

Rym[n]i 

14  Gutich 

GoKcb          Gulych  (Fe*p.) 

ib.  Nadauan 

Nadamiaw  {Til.),  oNadauatl 

ib.  Penntirch 

Penntirh  {Tit,) 

16  Gurimi 

Gorenni  [Tit.) 

ib.  Benmi 

Ujmi  (F(Mp.) 

27  Midgard 

Medgart 

48^  7  LjAgmi 

L^guri 

12  Lauliiir 

Lauhlfr 

32  Reneder 

Keneder 

49,  5  tribiindas 

tnbuendas 

28    k  29  Kei  et  Bedwir 

Chei  et  Bedgfuur 

50,  20  Trefredinauc 

Tref  redinaiic 

21  placitum 

placitum  vel  actio  litis 

22  Bithguutebou 

Biih  (i.  uadum)  guuiiebou 

30  Guixinedotloram 

Guinedotionim 

51^  5  pleraque 

pleraqae  vd  magna 

7  Finnim  Brittrou 

Finnun'    (i.  tons)  Brittrou 

(propi  iuHi  iiomen) 

9  Gunlieiises 

Guuliuenses 

11  Guinedotorium 

Guiuedotorum  ( Vesp,),  Snau- 

dunenrium  {TU.) 


^  Altered  into  fennon. 
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SDinov. 

P.  51, 19  Gimdliaitie 

52,  6  misericors 
21  Runn 

53,  12  XII  cim 
18  Nadavam 
31  Bein  . . .  aloa 
82  eniLUchis 

54^  1  efanuchos 

10  xn 

26  Bein 

36  Rein  ...  Vario 
55,   1  Osci 

2  Lancarvan 
4, 10  Need 


TBI  Mamtoobipt. 
Ve«|M>aiaii  A.  xiv,  fo.  17a.— Mb. 
Gundfiauc 

misericors  vel  de|)recabiUs 

Runn 

XUcim 

Nadauan 

Bun  ...  alea 

ennuchis  vd  appajratoiibuB 
eimuchos  asaedaa 
Xu 

'Rim 

Run  . . .  Uario 
Oscw 

Landcarvan 
Need 


5  elizatamseaassatam  elizatumm  sea  aasaWam 


56, 


11  Bjcheiniauc 
17  Gnndliuiti 
20  Pullrud 

34  Debunn 

2  erpro 


Brecheiniauc 

Gimdliuite 

PuUrutf 

Dibunn 

guod 


5  (Teliaiiu8) .  .Maidac  (i.  Tclianue}) 

60,  10  quo  a  me  quod  a  me 
19  Latmcarran 
30  Oondlei  patriB 

61,  5  ad  ooUem 
80  eziata 

63,  7  FennuanHen 
9  Naduan 
18  Ig^'lis 
21  Waieea 

24  Gualchee 

25  qui 


Maidoc 


Lanncaruan 
Gundleii  Jregis  patris 
ad  ooUem  vel  ad  procUuum 


Nadaoan 

Egglis 

Gualehes 
que 
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Kditiov. 

Tbb  Uamtoobipt. 

Vespuiati  A.  zlv.,  fo.  17a.— 48b. 

,  dS,  26  Banan 

Barren 

64,   7  Gtuuees 

Gualees 

65,  30  Biderch 

Biderh 

DO,  lo  Lianiicarvaii 

jjanncaruan 

6H,  Lanncarvan 

Jjaniiriiruan 

77,  5  MorcaneBiium 

Morcauneutiuin 

9  usque 

usque  ad 

Margetua 

7o,  24  liimpm 

LipJll 

79, 10  dunererunt 

apwa  dunerert* 

17  Eemuc  .  .  Cinan 

Bemmuc  .  .  Cinan 

18  Carguinu 

Carguinn 

aa,  n  Ned 

JNea 

25  Keinuc 

Jiemmuc 

81,  23  Lettau 

Lettau  (i.  Bnttones) 

2o  lunce  Crluigiug 

Grluiguis 

30  Biflcetbach 

BriBoethach 

ol  110160  AuJaeli 

Anlacli 

82,  2  Mc«  Abatt»ch 

Abellaeb 

ib.  aiid  3  Buulkul 

Baallad 

4  twice  Outigirim 

Outigirun 

5  Ritigurinuin  Kitigii*  iliti»:rininin  iLitigim 

7  t  wice  Teuchuaut 

Teuhuant 

10  twice  Oimmarch 

Cmmarch 

12  Meoric  Meuricus 

Mouric  Keourious 

ib.  tmee  Erbie 

Erbic  Erbiciw 

13  twiee  Idnerth 

Idnerh 

ib.  twice  Teitpall 

Teitfall 

17  dele  Gladuse 

^  Ja^  Cltoln  Erairdd,  now  Cloiuud,  oo.  Meath. 
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THB  Hahitsobipt. 

Vespnsinn  A.  xiv,  fo.  17a. — 43b. 

.82,19  ivice  Abcllach 

Aballaeh 

20  twice.  Baalad 

Baallad 

ib.  ivoice  Euguem 

Euguein 

21  tioice  Brithguem 

Brithgaein 

25  bok/^  Guoreing 

Guorceng 

28  Qtmleii  Gunleius 

Gnuzdeii  Gimdleius 

83, 12  Tremgueithen 

Treim^eithen 

lu  Aidanbloch  . .  Nioy- 

Aidau  blocli .  .  -Niaysgui-th  in 

sgurthin 

24  Tremycrucou 

Trem  ]^crucou 

26  Cymmyoucyti 

Cymmyou  cyti 

dO  Fistilcatuc.  .  .Ar- 

Fistj^l  Oatuc  .  •  Arguistil 

guistel 

3]  dymbzych 

dumbr^ch 

33  £ida  .  .  Trefhemm  Elda  . .  Trefhinun 

34  Ecclussilid 

Ecclus  silid 

84,  3  Caerydicjcit 

Cayrdicycit 

5  Carthay 

Carthaii 

85,  12  Finmannuni 

Finiannum 

ib.  Gnayanum 

Gnavanum 

86,  25  whd  30  Conige 

Conige 

87«  1  Oiirliiter 

CurMtr 

3  Conige 

Conigo 

11  Howhoer.  .Ooelbiu  Houhoer  .  .  Colbiu 

12,  2;J  and  30  Coniore 

Conige 

13  Ateni.  .  Mmuocioi  ^tern  .  .  Minnocioi 

26  Bronotguid 

Bromiotguid 

30  Junemet 

lunemet 

31  Mannocioi 

Mannocoi 

88,  1  CuatiBiuiiy 

Buaa  Buurs 

3  Eltuith  .  .  Guam 

Eltuth . .  Euan 

4  Oiuui 

Euan 
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F.88»  6  Oatlen 

7  Lanhoitlan 

10  Mercliiawii 

16  Cethy  .  .  tSeoctus 
23  Macmoillo 
25  MacmoiUum 
90  Hoduan 
89,  1  GwaJlouer 

2  and  8  Penoornoj 

8  Gwallouer 
7  Quinimo 

9  J u (Irion 

11  (iuoniiuu  .  .  Tliuiuc 

21  Curnuet  Cogale 

22  Alderreg 

80  Guonan  • .  Soy 

81  Gmgr&t.  .Elimiiu. . 

Bimogcat 
90^  4  Nadauan 

14  amd  27  Cradoc 

34  Guorgetlien 
91,  22  Cadoc  .  .  Cleopas 

23  Conachaii 

34  Oonnul  ■  .  Branonoi 
. .  familie 
Giiidgen 
Tenbiub 
Gnorciimim 
Oomounano 
vere 

(jl  uoreim 


85 
86 

12 

15 
16 

17  tua  posseaaione 


Taa  JUMTOOBErr. 
Vwinilaii  A.  xlv,  ft».  17a.— 4Sb. 

Cation 

Lan  hoitlon 

Mereliiiiuii 

Gethij  .  .  Scottus 

Mach  moilo 

Macmoilum 

Boduan 

Giiallouir 

PencamoT 

GnaUuDir 

Quiniimno 

Judiiou 

Guenlioui  .  .  Tliiuuc 
Gurnet  Congaie 
Atderreg 
Gnooar  •  •  Son 
Cungrat . .  Eliimui  (9)  . . 

Bimogeat 
Nadhanan 
Cadroc 
Giion^uethen 
Gatoc  .  .  Cleophas 
Conocan 

Conuul  (?)  .  •  Biunonoi  • 

familia 
Gnedgen 
Tenbnib 
Guordnnnn 
Cornouano 
vero 

Guoreinn 

tuam  posaeaaionem 
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P.  92,  19  idoncis 

20  subsribuntur 

21  DoEfwini  Jacob 

22  familie 

23  Oonmoe  . .  ComnU 

24  Oatgeni 

25  Mauricufl 

26  Guorbis 

27  Hilou 
29  Rearthr 

93,  2  Oonige 

3  coucuum  cyrograph- 
um 

9  Merchiun 
10  reddibas.  .Doewin- 

no 

13  Jonab 

14  Morcant  .  .  Quuid- 

nertb. 
21  Cassoe 
27  Gruodgeu 

29  Oommogoc 

30  Beuonoc .  •  Heargin 

Cutegurn 

33  Guedgan 

34  Morceueo 

94,  4  Malgimi 
5  Malgonus 

17  bile 
19  Crucglas 
28,  38  Argontbad 
80  dOieulo 


The  HAHiraciiiPT. 

Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  17a,—  43b. 

idoncis 

subscribuntui* 
Docpn^ni  Jaoobtw 
familia 

Conmoe  . .  Ooniiul  (?) 

Oatgen 

Mouricus 

Guorbes 
HUon 
Reathr 
Oonige 

concuum  i.  eyrographuin 

perhapi  Morchnin 
redditus . .  Bocgwinno 

Jouab 

Marcaut .  .  Guoidnertli 

Gassoc 

Guodgen 

Oommogoe 

Beuonoe  . .  Hearngin  . . 
Outegum 

Guedgen 

Morconov 

Mailguui 

Malconus 

Bile 

Orac  glaa 
Argantbacl  (?) 
diluculo 

q2 
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KDmoM.  Thb  Mabusobxpt. 

Vespasian  A.  si?,  fa  17a.— 43b. 

P.  94,  33  Cadocum  Cadocum 

95,  23  Glewisicg.  .Gun-     Glewisicg  vd  Guent . .  Gun- 
liauc  liuuc 
29  Gunliuuc  Ganliuc 
96, 14  Gundliuuc  Guundliuuc 
25  «n  ^  martjfin  Heliar 

27  Seru  Ser6 


IV.  YrrjL  Sancti  Oabahtoci. 


P.  97,  6  ex  cbere  ircmia 
15  9.  t.  h.  f . 

19  perexit 

23  Thuthaiua 

24  Anpachiis 
99,   2  Kerediciaun 


Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fol.  93a. 

exchere  uidnis 
9.  i,  h.  V 


i.  Keredigan) 


p^trexit 

Thuihaius 
Aiipacus 

Kerprlioiauin 

5  postca  a4  Sabrinam  postea  ad  Sabrinaiii  (hoc  est 

mait) 

11  Oajrrum  Carram  (L  loeus) 

21  over  dedit  if  wHAm 
misit 

Carrov 
Britgueimi 
Aballach 
Mertiaun 
Etem 

Doub^  Dviv 

Kerediciaun  (i.  Eeredlgaii) 


100,  7  Carrou 
81  Britj^enin 
32  Aviillach 
36  Mertaun 

101,  3  Etcry 
4  Dobyr  Duis 
6  Eerediciaun 


*  J««. "  qoain  Inonodam  liabitMW  f ZBive^"  Fwim  omil,  1, 
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VI.  Vita 
Bditiov. 

p.  117,  19  Linhenlanum 

119,  21  Oruvnther 
81-  conipus 

120,  5  oiFerandas 
34  Belue  Metievi^i- 

sium 

128^  24  Bathboniom 

27  at . .  Oolquan 

28  Le^minstre 

30  Raglan 
81-  Miu  tiiiii 

124,  1  Guislianus 
11  Ysinahel 

125,  21  ludite 

126,  15  and  24  Diinant 
21  cuput 

29  Paucant 

129,  33  dele  Abbatem 
181,  80  Scutinus.  .iSi^lanus 
133,  32  Crucdin 

130,  3  calcia 

136,  25  Langemelack 

29  inscrens 
187, 10  Brevi 
138,  7  ulutatus 

10  ululatus 
144,   6  twice  Docil 

8  twice  Amgueret 

10  aiul  11  twi^ie  Fugei 

11  twiae  Tudolen 


CTi  David. 

Tbb  Mavusobipt. 
VespMian  A.  siv,  fo.  61a. 

Lin  henlan  A 

CriuinUier 

c;iin])us 

olferendas 

Helue  Meneviensium  (ve^ 

MuminenBium) 
Bathomam 
et . .  Colguaa 
Leuministre 
Baglatn 
Maitiun  (?) 
Guistilianus 
Ismahel 
ludicro 
Dunatit 
caput 
Paucaut 

Criipdin. 
caltia 

Iiangemelach 

inserens 

Breiii 

ululatus 

ul>i  luctus 

Doeil 

Amofuerit 

Eudolen 
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YIE.  Vita  Savcti  Gvndlbii. 
Edition.  Thb  Hahuscbipt. 

Vcspu^iun  A.  xlv,  fo.  13a. 

P.  145,   6  Gliuusiis  Gliuisus 

3  Guiilyuuauc  GimluVvauc 

23  Gulatinorgautie  Gulut  Morgantie 

148,  23  Gunliiu  Gunlyu 

34  DuteUch  Dutelic 

35  taU  talitor 

151«  22  Savenia  Sayernaiii  (vet  Sabrinam) 

34  Gkiinodocie  Gaiinodocie  (.i.  Snaudune) 
152}  4  victorie  wnlf^n  over 

inonie 

()  commovuit  conuiiuimit 

12  Safrinicum  8atnmicum  (.i.  Sauerna) 

153,  36  Gulatmorgantiain  Gulat  Morgantiaiu 

154,  21  obsecratione  viola-  obcecatione  viola  tons 

tuiis 

156,  25  Gimleii  Gundleii 
28  Gunlju  Gunle:^ 

157,  4  Grunlyu  Gundley 

U  publice  puplice 

VIII.    Vita  Sancti  Iltuti. 

Vespjisian  A.  iv,  fo.  13b — 62a. 

P.  158,  5  Letavia  Ijetavia(.i.  Britannia  minor) 

17  dleetas  dilectus 

159, 18  catecuminatioiie  caticuminatione 

27  Aithiiri  Artimrii 

35  Morcaniensium  •  .  Morcanensium  .  .  Trynihid 

Trynnihid 

162,   7  connubia  conubia 

16  peremitariam  hereinitariain 

167,  31  Dewi  Dewi  (.i.  Dauid) 
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Bdition. 
p.  170,  26  Letavia 

171,  1  persolatus 

2  lacrimabile 

3  illico  erupit 
85  Triiiiliid 

172,  80  Meirchiaum 
178,   1  ut 

177,  8  Lingarchicam 
13  Glarthica 

28  lationibundis 
30  latnmculi 

178,  28  Letuviii 

179, 11  pollictia 

24  que  qualitate 
182, 13  Gujnedotie 


The  Manuscuipt. 
Vespasian  A.  iv,  fo.  43b.— 52a. 

Letavia  (.i.  Brittaimia 
minori) 
Bolatus 
lacrimablH 

ilico  erupit 
Trinihid 
MeircMaiium 
ud 

lingarthicam 

lingarthica 

latronibus 

latrunculi  de  regione 

Brecheniauc 
Letavia  id  est  minor 

Brittaimia 
poUicito 
et  equali[ta]te 
Guynedotise  (spaudime) 


IX.  Vita  Saitcti  Kebii. 


P.  183,   8  Gerenit 
23  Xt  agar 
184,   2  Decendit 

14  Laiikepi 

15  Landaverguir 

16  dmbolum 

20  and  31  Arum 
23  eui 


Tespasian  A.  xlv,  fo.  86a.— 88a. 

Gereint 

Kengair 

Descendit 

Lan  Kepi 

Landaver  guir 

cimbalum  (.i.  nola) 

Amin' 

cui 


^  iA,  the  obliqoe  case  of  the  Irbb  name  of  ihe  idand  (fAru  f.,  dat.  aoc. 
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Edition. 

P.  184,  27,  28  «&c.,  Fmtam 
185,  6  alligebatur 
9  Aram 
29  Vobyirn 

86  materiem 

87  Onibthirfintam 
18G,  17  Caffo 

27  Gwenidocie 


Thb  Maku.scuipt. 
Vespasian  A.  xvi,  fo.  8(>a.— 8Sa. 

Fintaw' 

ailigabatur 

Arum 

Vobvlin 

mat^Hm 

Crubthir  Fintan 

Caffo 

Gwenedocie 


X.    Vita  Sancti  Patp:rni. 

Ve'spnsian  A.  xiv,  fo.  80b.— bib. 
P.  189,  29  Corus  corns 

35  Hetinlau  Ketinlau(?; 

190,  37  Cerirp^ner!  cirguen* 

191,  7, 18  and  21  Nimanauc  Nimannauc 

30  proclivum  Olaracb    perdivum  Olaiuuch 
192, 18  IlHco  lUco 

21  Betiaul  Beciaul(?) 
193,  27  Bretbras  Brecbras 
197,   7  Maelgun  Mailcnm 

16  caput  capu<l' 

28  Liulnum  Liuiuuiii 

29  Betiaul  Beciaul 

XI.   Vita  Samcte  Wekfbbdb. 

Claadim  A.  v,  fo.  138a— 146b. 

Abelujc 
numpcupata 
Beluyc 

benedictionem 


P.  198, 12  AbeUtyc 
15  nuncupata 
199,  25  Beluye 
291,  81  bendictionem 


*  In  line  34,  however,  the  MS  lias  Kintam. 
^  in  niary.  uomcn  haculi  p;iciUca/tt«r, 
'  Of.  ud  for     p.  173, 1. 
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bditiov. 

P.  205,  1  nichilominus 
20d,  11  eoelfliam 

APPENDIX.— I. 

P.  211,  9  nyd 

231,  81  bendictonem 
10  yg^wasanaeth 
13  Cristiioygon 
2i  o  hir  .  .  dygassaut 

212,  3  yn  y  ffyd 

16  lawenyd 
18  Tedylyaw 
25  goruot 
27  ni 

213,  15  ysgriueuedic 

17  alien 
30  ()  lionunt 
36  disgybl  .  .  heb  y 

Katrin 
214^  1  Yspryd 

8  dywawt 

9  kyvrerfch 
12  Alexandria 

18  y  gwr 

19  llydyawd 

20  wasanaetliwyr 

21  wrthynt 
35  wasanaeth 

215^  1  ysgriuexmu 
10  kwy 


Thk  Manuscript. 
Claudius  A.  v,  fo.  138a.— 1  b. 

mcbillomuius 
ecleaiam 

BucHSDD  Catbiv  Santbb. 

Titoa  D.  xiil,  fo.  176b. 
nyt 

benedictionem 

yggwasaiiaeth 
Cristopryon 
ohir  .  .  dugassant 
myn  y  ffyd 
lewenyd 
vedyUyaw 
oruot 

yscriuenedic 
allei 

ohouuunt 

disgyble^  .  .  beb  Katrin 

yapryt 

[djywitwt 
kyfJeith 
Alexandra 
yr  gwr 
llidyawd 
wassanaethwyr 
wrtbunt 
wasaauaetlL 
yscriuennu 
wy 

tka  line. 
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Editio». 


The  i\Iaxi'S(  iuft. 
Tiliis  D.  xxii,  to.  175ft. 


235, 


11  calonneu 

calloimeu 

Themagawnt 

Th«ntagawnt 

16  chwy 

chwi 

21  jT  lessa 

7  lessu 

22  ani  23  Tad 

tat 

27  ygwaaanaethwyr 

y  wassanaetbwyr 

1>  <lvlyj 

dylyy  di 

Is  duv\v<'ii 

dwy\v«'n 

31  parth  y  aot 

partii  ar  nef 

82  Tal 

ual 

9 

14  hjnujdrwjd 

hyiuijtrwjd 

18  gmreic 

20  emelltigedic 

emelldigedie 

25  ysj^riuenedic 

yscriuenedic 

20  (Jristiawn 

Crista  wn 

• 

27  yaotti 

ynot  ti 

28  yn 

ym 

29  diffyc 

diffryt 

86  goTchymjimaf 

goroHymyiuiafi  yy  yspryt 

liyBpryt 

1  gatmatau  . .  dyred 

ganhatan  . .  dyret 

10  diodefyeint 

diodeifyeint 

14  iachawdyr 

iach,6yawdyi' 

m.   Vita  Sancti  Aidui. 

Vespasiaa  A.  sir,  fo.  Mb. 

6  Maocuates 

Maocnaies 

8  Driumlethan 

Dnumlothan 

18  a&tiqui 

antequam 

6  Ammerus 

Ainineri 
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P.  285,  7 
10 
13 

234, 19 

23 

24 
25 
35 

237,  23 
24 

238,  7 

22 
26 

33 
36 

239,  27 
30 

243,16 
17 
22 

241,  27 

242,  3 
7 

30 

243,  17 
28 

244,  5 
6 

27 


6ub  tectos 
Ammenis 
semitipstim 
SiniucTi 

Oruntham 
deniersi 
perfundum 
Ouchait 
latvunderi 
noacerent 
Dunma 
mater  Choche 
Afp.-l 

lertlmaiidesse 

Nambri 

Vuauiiiiftr 

Ammereth 

Gogm 

Ooci 

concutiatis 

(^ochae 
line  u  hi 

in  Bercrimtham 
Aidi 

teiminavit 
Izngout 
Hirlcore 
Mochve 

Cluaiu  claidbich 


THB  MANU8CKIPT. 

Vespafdan  A.  ziv,  fo.  Wx 

subiectas 
Aiiimerus 
semetipsain 
Sinnich 

Bosargeuti  .  .  Crinithain 

diinorsi 

profundum 

Euchait 

latrunculi 

nocerent 

Dimma 

rnatrem  Choche 
Accell 

Icrichnaudesse' 

Naubri 

Oliiain  mar 

Ainmereth 

Eogin 

loci 

conculcans 

Eochae 
an  el  a 

Inbercrkutkaiu 

Aido 

ieiimavit 

Imgoui 

Hirlocre 

Moch^ 

cluain  claidbich' 


^  7^..  1  cilch  na  nOtsse. 

>  /»  {.  16  for  Clabdig      MS,)  rcttd  Cladbig. 
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IDITIOV.  TAB  MAWOTOeiJHf. 

Vespasian  A.  xiv,  fo.  9Gb. 

P.  244,  29  Bruiiilub  Brandub 

245,  10  Connacta  Cuunacte 
35  Molocoo  Molooca 

246,  85  Sarran  Saran 

247,  3  et  et 

25  Quodmn  Qnadain 

248,  1  LocnuD  Loere 

24  labiis  labiis  illius 

249,  7  brensei  brenloi  f?) 
14  AiuLTcdii  Ainoitnlii 

250,  4  Athu  .  .  galq .  .  ceu  A  Uiu  . .  galar  . .  oea^ 

6  oroferor  orofetar 

7  merthft  mtha 

9  itra  . .  aroet  Ihu  . .  amo 

'  On  p.  r)73  there  U  printe<l  an  attempt  by  O'Cnrry  to  make  sf-nsn  of  the 
Irish  sentences  so  sadlj  mi^written  the  Welsh  scribe.  But  O'Curry  does 
not  seem  to  have  obaemd  thai  these  sentences  are  in  the  form  of  thrM 
qotttnlnai  a  oircwmrtanoe  which  aftorda  malerial  help  la  (heir  raoonatoiio> 

tioii  Other  qnatraius  aeoribed  to  St  Moling  will  be  found  in  Stokes' 
e<lition  of  Filire  Oenfftuso,  p.  ciii,  ami  in  the  fleme  CWMfMtf,  ziv,  p.  180.  I 
propose  to  restore  the  t^uoe  quatrains  as  follows: — 

A  'IsD,    6  nifetor  ar  sflcthn, 

galar  fll  form,  inmain  de  c6  aombebad,  a  'Isu. 

A  'Iso,    6  rofetor  ar  lussa, 

nommicc,  tuVl.ib  iar  n-assn,    ninitliii  liaii;  aolii  tiissu. 

Do  chrocli.  :i  nii'ic  1)6  bii,    ar  cech  galar  madomttu: 
minomicca  j^in.  iii  til   arde  nudicca  fo  aim. 

'O  Jesn,  as  TIk^u  knowe^t  nnr  aflliction*, 

The  disease  which  is  on  me,  it  is  welcome,  thoogb  I  shoold  die  ol 

it,  O  Jesn  T 

*0  Jesu,  as  Thou  knowest  oar  (healing)  herlw, 
Heal  me,  let  ft  not  be  too  latel  I  have  no  leech  eave  Thee. 

'  Thy  cross,  O  Son  of  the  living  Qod,  against  every  di»ease,  if  it 
ooue  to  me* 

Viikie  that  heal  ow,  then  ie  not  under  beafen  a  e^  that  beala  It* 
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Imnov.  Th>  llAHuwBtpr. 

VespasiaQ  A.  xiv,  fo.  96b. 

*  P.  260, 10  minerica  mifiica 

11  darmivit  dormirei 

% 

lY.  Vita  Sabcti  Bbemdavi. 

Vespasian  A.  xix,  fo.  101b— lOSbw 

P.  251,  4  Tiiiloe  Pinloc 

5  Cogeni  Stragiiile  • .  liogem.StagiiiIe  .  • 

Kumenflimn  MomenBUim 

10  wnd  19  Barurchufl  Barinthufl 

258,  82  Memos  Meni6c 

254,  13  Bieiidatua  Brendanus 

\  16  amd  28  Baxurchufl  Barmthus 


V.    Vita  Sancti  Tathei. 

Yfl^maUm  A.  xlv,  fo.  HSb-tta, 
P.  256,  16  Mere  the  MS,  has  the  heading  De  transitu 

ad  Britaimiam 
258,  12  Ynyr  Ynyrii 
262, 18  Teejchius  Tecychius 


YUX.   De  Beachak  Bb£ch£ikiaug. 


P.  272,  6  Theuderic 

8  Biuncoyn 
10  apprime 

14  and  21  Auiac 

15  LanflOTinin 


VflspMlan  A.  xIt,  p.  AOS. 

Teuderic 

Bran  coyn 

aprime 

Anlac 

Lan-eemin  or  perhaps  Lan- 
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Xditioh. 

p.  272, 18  Metbnm 

273,  3,  7  and  26  Aulacli 

9  dicit  Enifernacb  . , 
Lathmilich 


ThB  JlANVBCBtFT. 
Veflpasian  A.  ziv,  p.  602. 

Metbrum  or  jj^erha^  Meth- 

rum 
Anlach 

dicitur  Enifemaeh  . . 
Lithmilich 


10  Mamaur  . .  Lounoie  Maiuaor . .  Louaoic 


13  Brecheiniauc 
28  oppressit 

JJ5  Tewderic 
274,   2  Clyhiin 
4  Cljtguin 
6  manie.Bingat 
9  Bydoc  Tel 
Judoe 
10  Bidoch  de  vent 
Windouith 

14  Enivel  .  .  Hynyd 

15  Melthreu 

16  cof 

18  Gantre  bjdxan  . . 

Kebinagyr 

19  Karedio 

20  fait  David 

21  Cadeafhuc 


Brecheniauc 

oppressit  Banadlinet 

Teuderic 

Oljtguem 
mannie  .Dynigat 
Bydoch  (.1.  Judoc) 

Bidoch  (.i.eurus)  windouith 
de  vent 

Euineil  .  .  Hunjd 
Meltheu 

cof  (.i.  raemorie) 
Oantrcbochan  .  . 

Keredic 

fcdt  saacti  David 


Oadcathiic 

22  Brochuael  Schitravc  Broclmail  Scliitrauc  (v. 

cum  dentibus) 

23  Mugh  .  .  Banana  .  .  Meigh  . .  iSauiuid . .  Sanaut 

Sanans 

25  Gerenerth  . .  Powys  Gereuerth  . .  Powis  . . 

. .  Joruerdiami  Joruerthiaun 
27  Aithea  Bradoc        Hajdani  bradoc   (.i.  in- 

sidioai) 
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Edition. 


TiJK  Mani  t*CUII-T. 
Vespai>ian  A.  xi%-.  |>,  <i02. 


que  iacet  in  Tliywin  in 
Merioneth 


P.  274, 28  a  ^rwed  jm 
Nliywjm  ym 
Meirion 
ib.  Nyneir  Nynem 

29  Eonvar  • .  M»ir-     Kenwch  . .  Meirchiami 

chiswn 

30  Urien  mater  Cuer-  Vruoni  matris  Euerdel  mat- 

delid    matcT  .  .         ria  .  .  Elidir  Cosoor  vaur 
Elidur   Goscordd     (.i.  magne  familie) 
vawr 

81  <2e2a  mater  Elidir 

ooscoraaiir 
32  Ledanwen  Lidanwen 
38  hen  hen  (.i.  neteriB) 

85  Gimndbanabemch  Qtmiid  hannbetruch 

36  Cilivotli  Eilivotli 

37  ygryge  gors  anail     y  gru^c  pfors  auail  (.i.  in 

n«^«'re  laciis  caltroms) 
jthrauil  ogmor.  Keueython 


276,  1  ythrauit  o^irmor 
kedeython 

2  chennot 

3  Dewyn  . .  Anglis 
d  Broohan 

8  Anlaeh 

9  Lancspetit 


cheuor 

Du^  . . .  i .  in  Anglese 
Brachan 

Anhnich 

Lan  espetit 


10  Bibrawst  et  Boistri  Ribraust  et  Proistri 

11  Keredigaun  Keredifi^n 

16  Gwjncledjburdh  Uugancledjburdh 
ib.  fi)  .  .  {^hirice)  filticf  . ,  filn  .  .  filu 

17  £araiionefil  Eaxanoue  filtuf 

18  fil . .  Eer  filMw  . .  Eeivdic 
20  Tydiuc  Tydnic 
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X«   Epitome  Histobiae  Beitaniiiae* 


Edztioh. 

P.  278,  3  Aim.  .  1110. 

26  Faganum  et 
Biwauum 

279,  20  Morgannuc 
2d  POBt 

29  Fortigemi 

280,  23  Todferaret 
84  YOUE 

282,  5  Kereticus 

284,  15  usque  ad 

20  Toruertli  drojndon 

285,  6  decolatua 
9  Eevel 

19  Lantremen 
29  bivis  aerutatas 


Tbb  Havubobipt. 
Titw  D.  xrii,  fo.  22a. 

Ffoganum  et  Dubanum 

Morgannuci 

Etport 

Ffortigerni 

Tocifezaxent 

zoiir 

Kareticus 
usque  ad  Adam 
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J^utt^it  QIoUb  on  tf^t  Coutt  of  tU 

(WITH  OIUGISAL  DOCUMENTS,) 

Bt  d.  lleufeb  ihomas. 

Thb  following  obaenratiotis  ai«  intended  to  prefaoe,  and  in 
some  degree  to  elucidate,  a  few  documents  relating  to  the 
history  «>t  the  Court  of  the  Marclies.  A  sket^i'h  of  the 
^eiKM-iil  history  of  that  Court,  with  a  im>ii3  particular 
ac  count  of  its  personnel  and  jurisdiction,  both  immediately 
after  the  Act  of  Union  and  also  some  forty  years  later,  was 
oontribated  to  the  last  number  of  this  joomal  bj  His 
Hononr  the  late  Judge  David  Lewis.  This  account  was 
larfi^lj  based  upon  oontemporary  letters  and  reports  pre- 
served at  the  Becord  OiBee,  a  eeleetion  of  whieh  Mr.  Lewis 
had  intended  to  have  printed  at  length  by  way  of  Appendix 
to  his  pajKT.  His  tmtimely  death,  however,  intervened, 
and  the  puhlicatiou  of  the  documouts  referred  to  had 
cousequeutiy  to  be  deferred  till  the  prp^^nt  number. 
While  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
has  already  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
bring  into  saliency  a  few  facts  which  may  tend  to  show  to 
what  extent  was  there  anj  continuity  in  the  methods  and 
policy  of  the  Court  and  how  far  they  were  also  varied  from 
time  to  time.  Several  points  not  latherto  dealt  with  will 
also  be  briellv  notico<l. 

It  was  in  the  rei;^'n  of  Edward  IV  that  Ludlow  was  lirst 
OBtablished  as  a  sort  of  capital  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 
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That  king  was  the  first  to  send  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  to  hold  Court  in  Ludlow.    Bom  in  Novomber 

1470,  the  King's  eldest  son — afterwards  the  ill-starred 
Edward  V — was  created  Prince  of  Wales  on  26  June, 

1471.  On  17  July  of  the  same  year,  he  received 
formal  grants  of  th**  Principality  of  Wales,  the  counties 
pala.tine  of  Chester  and  Mint,  and  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. About  the  same  time  the  King  appointed  a  Council 
for  the  infant  Prince,  for  the  control  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  the  management  of  his  household.  A  business 
council  for  the  affairs  of  the  Principality  was  also  ap- 
pointed on  20  February,  1473  and  shortly  afterwards,  if 
not  indee<l  previously,  the  Prince  was  sent  down  to  Ludlow 
to  kef'p  court  there  with  his  mother,  the  Queen.  **0n 
23  September  the  King  drew  up  a  set  of  ordinances  alike 
for  the  '  virtuous  guiding '  of  the  young  child,  and  for  the 
good  role  of  his  household,  in  which  a  more  special  charge 
was  giren  to  Earl  Bivers  (the  Prince's  maternal  nude) 
and  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  than  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  1471  .*'t  Furthermore,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  Earl  Rivers  was  appointed  the  Prince's  governor, 
and  Bishop  Alcock  his  schoolmaster  and  President  of  his 
Council.  Honours  and  special  priviley^e^  wtM-e  from  time 
to  time  bestowed  on  the  young  Prince  by  his  royal  father, 
who  also  granted  him  numerous  castles  and  lordships  in 
Wales  and  the  Marches.  Of  greater  constitutional  signi- 
ficance^ howoYer,  was  his  appointment  as  Justiciar  of 
Wales  on  2  January,  1476,  and  the  conferment  upon  him, 
on  29  December  of  the  same  year,  of  power  to  appoint 

•  Patent  Roll,  12  Ed.  IV,  part  2,  memb.  21. 

t  Mr.  James  Gairdner's  article  on  Edward  V  in  the  DkHamry  <^ 
National  Bi^apkjft  quoting  the  CoUeeiion  of  Ordtnmteet  fw  the 
BmtidMd,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1790,  pp.  C*27]  sf. 
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other  jastioes  in  ilie  Prindpaliij  and  Mftrchefl — a  power 
which  was,  of  course,  to  be  exercised  hj  hie  Council.  It 
was  subsequent  to  tiiie,  namely,  in  April,  1478,  that  the 
Prince  and  his  Council  paid  their  visit  to  Shrewsbury 
(referred  to  in  F  Cymmrodor,  xii,  21-8),  sittinjsf  there  in 
the  Town-hall  aii<l  makhiijf  "  cert^yne  ordonanees  for  the 
weale  and  tranquiUitie  of  the  name  Towne."  What  other 
visitations  were  made  it  is  difficult  to  Bay,  but  the  pro- 
babitify  is  that  the  young  Prince  spent  most  of  his  time 
at  Ludlowy  where  he  was  still  redding  at  the  death  of  his 
father  in  April,  1483.*  Though  young  Edward  must  have 
spent  fully  ten  years  in  the  Marches,  yery  little  is  known 
concerninrr  the  work  of  his  Council.  Gerard  tells  iis  that 
his  "Couiiiillurs  were  imt  resident," — from  which  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  they  were  merely  summoned  at  irregular 
intervals  or  on  emergencies.  Tt  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Lord  President  busied  himself  more  with  &e  education  of 
the  young  Prince  than  with  any  schemes  for  reforming 
the  chronic  lawlessness  of  the  area  under  his  jurisdiction. 

We  hear  no  more  of  a  Oourt  at  Ludlow  for  a  period 
of  some  ten  years.  Meanwhile,  Henry  VII  had  ascended 
the  throne,  and  alxdit  1493  he  appetu's  to  have  decided 
on  repeatinpr  the  Edwardian  experiment,  by  sending 
his  then  heir  and  eldest  son,  Prince  Arthur,  to  Ludlow. 
The  castle  there  was  refitted  for  the  Pi  ince's  reception, 
and  another  leddence  was  also  provided  by  the  erection 
of  a  palace,  amidst  picturesque  surroundings,  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  fieyem,  at  TickenhiU,  near  Bewdley,  in  Wor- 
cestershire. During  the  Prince's  lifetime,  the  Court  which 
he  held  at  Ludlow,  bore  no  other  name  than  ''Prinoe 

*  On9$  Pob.,  1488,  or  «tte«ly      wmIu  befove  his  destli,  the 

King  granted  to  the  Prince  tlw  lordflhipfl  of  T'sk  and  CMrleon. 
It  WMy  perhftpi^  the  Jait  token  of  his  penotal  affeotiou  for  his  son. 
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Arthur's  Council.*'  Owing  to  his  youth — he  was  onlj 
sixteen  when  he  died  in  1502 — ^the  task  of  presiding  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  Coundl  must  have  been  performed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Prince  Edward,  bj  one  of  the  Coun- 
cillors, most  probably  William  Smith,  or  Smyth,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  At  all  evcnta,  it  is  he  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
Court's  own  records  as  being  the  first  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  Alcock's  previous  tenure  of  the  o£ice  being 
ignored. 

From  his  youth  upwards  Smith,  who  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  recent  biographer*  as  one  of  the  enlightened 
statesmen  prelates  of  his  age,"  had  the  good  fortune  to 

enjoy  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII  and  his  mother,  Mar- 
garet, the  Countess  of  Richmond.  It  was  in  the  latter's 
household,  where  a  sort  of  private  school  was  maintained, 
that,  according  to  a  probable  tradition,  he  had  received  his 
early  education.  At  the  beginning  of  1493,  when  he  was 
only  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Licbfield,t  while  even  two  years  previously 
the  temporalities  of  the  see  had  been  unconditionally 

*  Mr.  I.  S.  Leadaau,  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biograpl^, 
This  work,  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  contains  articles  on  all 
the  Lort^s  Prosidt'Tit  (with  some  four  or  five  oxcoptions)  from  thfi 
eatablishini  nl  down  to  the  abolition  of  the  Court. 

t  This  was  the  usual  title  of  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  down  till 
1888.  At  the  time  referred  to  in  the  text,  it  was  colU>quially  known 
as  the  Biooeee  of  Chester,  though  strictly  speaking  there  was  no 
Diocese  of  tini  nAme  before  1641,  when  the  Chester  Diocese  was 
carved  out  of  that  of  Lichfield.  The  importiuit  l>ortlor  towns  of 
Chester  und  Shi vwsbury  lay  within  its  limits,  though  Ludlow  and 
Bewdley  were  in  thn  Diocose  of  Hereford.  T]>»'  Diocese  of  Lirhfiold 
still  extends  westwrnds  nearly  to  Wat's  Dyke,  ami  actually  includes 
within  its  boundaries  one  small  bit  of  Wales,  namely,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal parish  of  Penley  in  Flintshire.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  four  out  of 
the  eight  bishops  who  became  Presidents  of  the  Council  were  or  had 
been  Bishops  of  Lichfield,  while  a  fifth  had  been  Chancellor  and 
YioarOeneral  of  the  diocese. 
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granted  to  him,  for  his  own  personal  use  if  so  he  thought 
fit  to  applj  them.   He  at  onoe  diligently  applied  himself 

to  his  episcopal  duties,  but  his  attention  wiis  almost  im- 
mediutelj  withdrawn  from  th«m  by  Welsh  affair??,  for 
within  three  months  after  arrivinpf  in  his  diocese  he  ua« 
acting  as  a  member  of  Prince  Arthur's  Council.  Scarcely 
did  a  year  elapse  before  he  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a 
sofEragan,  so  as  to  enahle  him  to  he  in  oontinual  attend- 
ance at  the  Council^  from  which^  during  tiie  next  few 
years,  he  seems  to  hare  been  seldom  absent.  Though 
translated  in  January  1406,  from  Lichfield  to  loncoln,  he 
was  unable  to  find  time  to  make  his  first  entry  into  the 
cathedral  city  of  his  new  diocese  before  the  spring  of  100 1, 
a  projected  visitation  in  tlie  previous  year  having  been 
frustrated  by  a  sudden  recall  to  Bewdley  on  business  re- 
lating to  the  Marches.  It  was  on  22  Aut^nst  1 501 ,  however, 
that  he  was  formally  appointed  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, being  in  fact  the  first  on  whom  the  title  was  conferred ; 
hut  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  been  president  in  all 
respects  hut  the  name  for  sereral  years  previously.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  (1501),  Prince  Arthur  paid  a 
visit  to  Oxford,  accompanied  l)v  Smith,  who  was  then 
Chancellor  of  that  Uuiversity.  Some  two  months  later 
(Nov.  11)  the  Prince  was  married  to  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
and  shortly  afterwards  lie  returned  with  his  bride  to 
Ludlow,  attended  as  before  by  Smith,  whose  presidency 
has  been  erroneously  described  by  most  authorities  as 
dating  only  from  the  time  of  the  Prince's  return  after  the 
marriage.  Within  less  than  five  months,  namely,  on  2  April, 
1502,  the  Prince  died  at  Ludlow,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reisfn  the  royal  parent  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  further  interest  in  the  Council  which  had 
been  named  after  the  Prince  whom  he  had  now  lost. 
The  second  son,  Prince  Henry  (afterwards  Henry  VIII), 
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was,  it  is  true,  created  Prince  of  Wales  about  twelve 
months  later,  but  he  was  never,  like  his  brother,  sent 
to  Ludlow,  nor  does  it  seem  that  the  now  neglected 
Council  of  the  Marches  was  ever  csJled  after  bis 
name.  After  Fk'ince  Arthur's  death.  Bishop  Smith,  too, 
though  he  continued  President,  was  much  less  occupied 
with  the  Lubiness  of  the  Council.  With  the  death  of 
both  his  royal  patrons — Henry  VII  and  tlio  Countess  of 
Kiclimond — in  1509,  his  name  practically  dimppears  from 
the  Domestic  State  Papers.  His  later  years  he  appears  to 
have  wholly  spent  within  his  diocese,  where  he  died  on 
2  January,  1514, 

Smith  was  not  only  the  first,  but  also  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  many  prelates  who  presided  over  the 
Council  of  the  Marches.  His  fame  as  an  adniinistrattjr 
has,  to  some  cx-tcnt,  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  Bishop  Lee, 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently — partly  because  a  policy 
of  repression,  such  as  the  latter  pursued,  leaves  a  more 
abiding  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  furnishes  more 
tangible  material  for  the  historian  than  a  policy  of  concili- 
ation. Lee  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  personality;  but 
without  the  strengfth  of  Thomas  Cromwell  to  support  him, 
not  to  mention  that  of  Cromwell's  royal  master,  Henry 
VITI,  Lee's  administration  in  the  Marches  might  have 
spelt  iailure,  and  have  resulted  in  a  serious  revolt.  Gentler 
methods  were  resorted  to  by  Smith,  whose  aim  seems  to 
have  been  to  educate  the  Welsh  gentry  by  an  appeal  to 
their  love  of  display,  and  of  social  enjoyments  generally* ; 

*  To  enablo  him  to  provitle  a  Uburul  tuhio  fur  himsulf  ami  tlio 
Council,  Smith  wm  granted  a  aalaiy  of  £20  a  iroek,  cquivaleut,  it  hat 
been  computed,  to  £12,000  a  year  of  wa  money.  Smith's  benefactioiw 
were  so  numerous  and  liberal  that,  according  to  Fuller,  "this  man 
u-bort:Hoever  he  went  may  be  followed  by  the  perfume  of  charily  be 
Ittftbohiodhim." 
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the  power  of  the  central  goyemment  was  therefore  repre- 
sented at  Ludlow,  in  his  time,  more  by  the  courtly  dignity 

and  exalted  condition  of  the  councillors,  and  by  a  generous 
expenditure  on  splendid  court  entertainments,  rather  than 
by  sucli  object  lessons  in  coercion  as  the  wholesale  gibbet- 
ing of  felons  which  delighted  the  heart  of  Bishop 
Rowland." 

Henry  YII's  intention  was,  undoubtedly,  that  Ludlow 
Castle  should  be  a  royal  residence  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
for  the  time  being,  and  this  fact  rendered  it  necessary  that 

the  Prince's  Council  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  station- 
ary rather  than  perambulatory.  In  this  respect  it  differed 
from  the  Council  presided  over  by  Bishop  Lee,  while  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  earlier  experiment  of  Edward 
IV,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  fact  that  its  members 
were  in  continual  attendance  at  the  Court,  and  not  merely 
summoned  thereto  as  occasion  required.  This  is  presum- 
ably the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  Gerard's  statement  in 
his  Discourse,  when  he  says  that  Henry  YII  sent  Prince 
Arthur  to  Ludlow,  '*  and  with  him  Counsellors  and  Com- 
missioners, here  to  remain  settled  (for  allthouglie  kin^^'e  E, 
the  4  sent  hether  Counsellors  yett  they  were  not  resident)." 

For  fully  twenty-three  years  after  Prince  Arthur's 
death,  no  member  of  the  Boyal  family  seems  to  have  even 
-visited,  still  less  resided  at,  Ludlow,  and  consequently  the 
Coundl  of  the  Marches  lost  much  of  its  importance  during 
that  period.  The  Lord  Presidency  was  not,  however, 
allowed  to  lapse,  for  on  Smith's  death,  in  1514,  a  successor 
was  appointed  in  the  person  t  .It  if  cry  Blythe,  whose  chief 
qualilication  was  that  he  had  been  Bijihop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield  since  1503,  and  might  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Marches,  at  least  on  the 
English  side.  He  was  probably  not  expected  to  pay  much 
dose  attention  to  Welsh  affairs,  and  his  energies  were  in 
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fact  diieflj  directed  to  the  repair  and  decoratLon  of  his 
Cathedral  at  Lichfield.    If  the  expression  might  he 

allowod,  his  uppoiuluu'iit  was  in  the  uiiturc  of  a  "  stop- 
jjap,"  for  no  hooikt  \v;is  it  decided  to  send  another  niember 
of  the  royal  lumily  to  Ludlow,  than  Blythe  was  superseded 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  It  was  in  September 
1525,  that  Henry  VIII  sent  to  the  capital  of  the  Marches 
his  then  only  surviving  child  horn  in  wedlock,  the  Princess 
(afterwards  Queen)  Mary,  who  at  that  time  was  harelj  ten 
years  of  age.  Though  she  had  not  heen  formally  created 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  King  then  seemed  disposed,  in  the 
absence  of  lefj^iiinuite  male  issue,  to  re^tird  lier  as  such, 
and  she  wiis  generally  so  described,  except  iu  strictly  legal 
documents. 

So  responsible  a  charge  as  the  custody  and  supervision 
of  the  successor-apparent  to  the  Throne  could  be  entrusted 
only  to  some  tried  and  accomplished  courtier  who  enjoyed 
a  full  measure  of  the  King's  favour.  Blythe  was  therefore 

superseded  (though  he  continued  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Liciitiehl  till  his  death  in  15:50),  and  the  Lord  Presidency, 
with  "  the  ij^overiienient  oi  llie  King's  onelie  dau<^liter  huiie 
Marie  Princesse  of  Wales,"*  was  conferred  upon  Julm 
Voysey  (or  Veysey),  Bishop  of  Exeter,  then  reputed  to  be 
"  the  best  courtier  among  the  bishops."  Voysey  was  by 
no  means  unacquainted  with  the  district  he  was  now  sent 
to,  for  he  had  previously  acted  for  a  few  years  (14198-1502) 
as  Yicar-General  and  Chancellor  for  John  Arundel,  Blythe's 
predecessor  lu  the  bishopric  of  Lu  utield.  He  had  also 
been  Archdeacon  of  Chester  (140i)-151o),  and  still  later 
had  been  presented  by  the  King,  on  10  July  1518,  to  the 
rich  living  of  Meifod  in  Montgomeryshire.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  the  former,  the  latter  was,  of 

*  Powel'8  HUtwy  <^  Wale$,  (od.  1684),  p.  883. 
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course,  a  sinecuro  appointmont,  iinrl  most  probably  BIythe 
never  set  foot  within  the  limits  of  Wales  itself.  A  large 
retinue  of  courtiers  was  bestowed  upon  the  princess,  and 
fv  with  Yoysej  at  the  head  of  aiEkirs,  we  nuij  be  sure  that 

the  ceremonial  functions  of  the  Court  were  by  no  means 
'  n^lected.    Special  mention  is  made  of  the  pomp  with 

which  the  Princess  kept  lier  first  Christmufs  at  the  Castle. 

But  Ludlow  set'iiHMl  to  brin)^^  ill-luck  to  its  ruvai  resi- 
dents. Though  the  King  had  exhibited  his  solicitude  for 
iW  Princess,  by  including  in  the  instructions  to  the  Lord 
President  very  explicit  directions  as  to  her  mental  and 
physical  culture,  she  was  shortly  to  be  treated  but  as  a 
pawn  in  the  battle-royal  he  was  waging  against  her 
mother.  For  immediately  he  resoWed  to  secure  a  divorce 
from  Catherine,  almudt  Iiis  tirst  move"  in  the  ^ame  was 
f  to  br^ak  u{)  the  Princess's  hous«'iiol<l  at  Ludlow,       a  pre- 

caution against  the  possible  formation  of  a  political  party 
in  her  favour.  In  1528,  Mary  was  therefore  recalled 
and  degraded  from  the  status  of  Princess.  With  his 
occupation  gone,  Yoysey  probably  returned  to  the  more 
congenial  atmosphere  of  the  Kings*  own  courts  leaving 
Wel<h  .flun  to  tsk«  th«r  own  oo«iM,fhoagb  iM 
I  the  official  position  of  Lord  President  till  1534.  Dunn^ 

I  this  int»'rval,  tliere  was  tio  strong  authority  to  keei>  in 

j  clu   1^  t  he  latent  lawiossiiess  of  the  Marches,  w  iiich  since 

the  withdrawal  of  Mary — and  possibly  owing  to  that  act, 
*  had  grown  so  rampant  as  to  V)pcx)me  well-nigh  intolerable.* 

^  Down  to  this  time,  Henry  YIU  had  probably  no  very  defi- 

*  Wales  did  not  stand  qiiitu  aluno  in  tliis  respect.  Sovoral  other 
parte  of  Eof^huid,  notably  the  oountiM  of  HsntSy  Wilte,  Somsrtet, 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  were  also  in  a  eomewhat  lawless  condition  at 

this  timo,  and  as  Froudo  puts  it  wen'  in  nrod  '  »f  "  disci j>liiK'  i>f  ;i  similar 
kind t<)  that  administered  to  the  Welsh  Marches  by  Rowland  Leo. 
Henry  VlLl  first  acklrassed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Justioes  of  Peace  in 
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nite  policy  as  regards  Wales,  but  with  the  assistance  of  his 
clear-headed  minister  Thomas  Cromwell,  he  seems  to  have 
realised  that  no  policy  other  than  one  of  stem  repression 
was  now  possible.  To  carry  this  out  a  man  of  Cromwell's 
own  stamp  was  required,  and  the  coortlj  Yoysey  was  there- 
fore succeeded  by  Rowland  Lee,  perhaps  the  most  uncleri- 
cal  prelate  ever  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  in  Eiif^land. 

Curiously  enouq-h  the  new  Lord  President  had  come  into 
some  contact  with  two  of  his  predecessors  in  that  office. 
It  was  by  William  Smith,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  he 
was  ordained,  while  Blythe,  about  1527,  not  only  conferred 
on  him  a  prebend  in  Lichfield  Cathedral  but  also  made 
him  his  Chancellor.  Bat  it  was  contact  with  Cromwell 
that  influenced  the  whole  of  Lee's  subsequent  career. 
They  are  first  mentioned  as  associated  to  =^ ether  in  1528, 
beinsf  then  en^ged  by  Wolsey  in  the  suppression  of  some 
of  the  lesser  monasteries,*  but  two  years  later  we  liiid 
proof  of  Cromwell's  high  opinion  of  Lee  in  tl»e  fact  that 
he  placed  his  son  luider  Lee's  care.  During  the  next  few 
years,  ]>e  was  constantly  employed  in  the  Sing's  service, 
in  most  delicate  matters  relating  to  the  divorce  proceedings, 
and  there  is  some  ground  for  believing — though  tradition 
is  somewhat  uncertain  on  the  point  and  there  is  no 
conclusive  documentary  evidence — that  it  was  Lee  who 
celebrated  tlie  secret  marria<je  between  Henry  and  Ann 
Boloyn.  His  appoiutuieut  to  the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and 
Lichiield,  in  December  1538,  was  presumably  his  reward. 

tliD.so  AVetsUiiii  Cuuntius  »)f  Enulanfl.  but  tl«at  piovinrr  ineffectual, 
special  commissioufi  w«r«  de8jjatt:liotl  to  thuiu  \\\  l**ii'J,  with  Ww  i-wauH 
that  nunMroiu  f«loiu  were  hanged  (see  Froikle*e  Ui%tor\f  of  EnyUmd,  iii, 
288  H  teq.). 

*  Lee's  coasin,  Sir  Thomas  Lee  (or  Legh  as  his  name  was  more 
commonly  written),  was  at  a  later  date  enpigod  along  with  the  Welsh- 
man, Sir  John  Price,  in  the  suppression  of  the  larger  monasteries. 
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To  this  was  added,  in  the  following  May,  the  Lord  Presi- 
dency of  the  Marches  Court.  Lee's  outspokenness  in  his 
oorrespondenoe  enables  us  to  realise  pretty  vividly  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action.  I  was  never  hitherto  in  the  pulpit,'*  was  his  own 
statement  more  than  a  year  after  he  had  been  made  bishop. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  lie  subsequently  paid  more  personal 
attention  to  his  spiritual,  or  episcopal  duties,  especially  as 
lie  appointed  a  suflFragan  to  attend  to  them  in  his  stead. 
Evidence  of  his  sporting  predilections  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  on  one  occasion  he  sent  a  gift  of  partridges  to  Crom- 
well, whom  he  also  informed  that  he  had  just  "  killed  a 
great  buck."  On  another  occasion  he  begs  Cromwell  to 
send  him  ''a  warrant  for  a  stag  in  the  forest  of  Wyer."* 
In  a  charming  pen  picture  Froude  describes  him  as 
"the  List  MiiMvor  of  the  old  martial  prelates,  litter 
for  liarness  llian  tor  bisiiop  s  robes,  for  a  court  of  justice 
than  a  court  of  theology,  more  at  home  at  the  head  of  his 
troopers  chasing  cattle-stealers  in  the  gorges  of  Llangollen, 
than  hunting  heretics  to  the  stake,  or  chasing  formulas  in 
the  arduous  defiles  of  controversy/'f 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  now  despatched  to  the 
Marches.  Within  a  month  of  his  appointment,  or  about 
tke  end  of  June  1534,  he  had  already  stsited  for  Ludlow, 


*  Ltjttur  dated  Welslipoul,  18  July,  ealeinlared  in  Jitters  and 

Papers,  lleniy  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  part  1,  p.  523.  It  is  also  reproduced  in 
Bytf-Gones  for  l89.">-(),  p.  479. 

t  FD>mle,  Hist,  of  Enyland,  iii,  229.  By  w  ity  uf  cuiiti  iiat  with  the 
ftbove,  and  m  a  specimen  of  contemporary  abuse,  we  may  quote  what 
was  written  of  Lee  by  one  of  CromweU^e  agents  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Cromwell  himself  on  Lee*s  promotion  to  a  bisboprie :  You  have 
lately  holpen  an  earthly  boast,  a  mole,  and  an  enemy  in  all  ^'oilly 
learning  into  the  tifTu-L-  of  Ins  daninatiun — a  papist,  an  idolfttor,  and 
a  fleshly  priest  into  a  bishop  of  Chester." 
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No  timo  was  lost  before  the  abuses  of  the  countr}'  were 
resolutely  grappled  witli.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  were  passed  as  many  as  five  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  were  direoted  agttliist  the  disorders  of  the  Marohes.* 
To  find  a  parallel  to  this  drastic  legislation  we  have  to  look 
back  to  the  repressiye  measures  passed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  TV  immediately  after  the  revolt  of  G-lendower, 

But  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  these  parliamentary 
enactments,  Lee  was  empowered  to  put  down  crime  by 
capital  punishment,  a  power  which  had  not  been  exercised 
by  his  predecessors  owing  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  their 
office  as  bishops.  Lee^  however,  bishop  though  he  was, 
had  DO  scrapie  on  this  point,  for  he  realised  that  *^  to  have 
that  country  in  order,  punishment  must  be  done."  Nor 
did  he  allow  his  actions  to  be  fettered  by  too  strict  an 
interpretation  either  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  or  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  Council,  for  in  complaining  to  Cromwell 
of  the  frequent  niisearriag'e  of  justice,  he  asserted  that 
^'  by  the  common  law,  things  so  far  out  of  order  will  never 

•  Thoso  wore.  26  Henry  VIIl,  c.  4,  5,  6,  11  and  12.  The  most 
impoi*t«Tit  of  thirst;  was  the  Act  conceminf;  Oonncils  in  Wales 
(c.  6),  which  pr<»vitled,  inter  alia,  that  all  numluiM  and  felonies 
committed  within  any  Xiordship  Marcher  iu  Wales  should  bo 
tried  in  the  neareet  Englidi  county.  The  preexnble  to  thia  Act 
presentB  a  gloomy  pieture  of  the  country  which  Lee  had  to  reduce 
Into  order.  It  redtes  that— 

"The  People  of  Wales,  and  the  Man  hos  of  the  same,  not  dreatl- 
iijjr  f  ho  «rnofl  nn<1  wholsora  Laws  anti  Statute*  nf  the  Realm,  have 
ot  long  time  continued  and  persevered  in  Perpetration  and  Com- 
nisaion  of  divera  and  manifold  TbefU,  Hnrthen,  Rebellions, 
wilfiill  burnings  of  Houses*,  and  other  scelemus  Deeils,  and 
ab^muiiable  niali  fnrts,  to  the  hi,i,'h  displeasiirr  <if  God,  Inqnictation 
of  the  King 8  well-disposed  subjects,  and  Disturbance  of  the 
Pttblick  Weal,  which  malefacts  and  aoeleioua  dee^  beeo  rooted 
and  fixed  in  the  same  people  that  they  l)e  not  like  to  cease  aniesa 
some  sharp  correction  and  punishment  for  Hcdii-'ss  and  Amputa- 
tion of  the  premisses  be  provided,  according  to  the  Demerits  of  the 
oSenders." 
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be  redressed."*  GeneraJlj^  he  was  given  a  fairlj  fi-ee 
hand,  the  only  caution  impressed  upon  him  by  Cromwell 
being  that  there  should  be  no  partiality  or  f  aTouiitism^  that 
''inclifferent  jnstioe  must  be  ministered  to  poor  and  zich 
according  to  their  demerits."  In  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  Lee  proved  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  after 
one  Sessions,  he  reported  to  his  chief,  not  without  Hume 
satisfaction,  we  may  ima^no,  that  he  hanged  *'  four  of  the 
best  blood  in  the  county  of  Shropshiro."  Such  Draconian 
severity  was  inevitably  bound  to  stir  up  against  him  tite 
bitter  enmity  of  many  of  the  magnates  of  the  Marches. 
The  Earl  of  Worcester  and  other  lords  marchers  attempted 
to  evade  his  authority,  'shire  gentlemen'  disdained  his 
inferior  Court  :t  he  was  sometimes  disavowed  by  Crom- 
well,'' and  as  was  pointed  ont  in  tiie  previous  artiele,t  he 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtainin*^  repayment  of  his 
disbursements  in  the  repair  of  the  royal  castles.  At  one 
time  it  was  even  proposed  to  supersede  him  by  appointing 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  the  lord  presidency.^  But 
in  spite  of  his  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  he 
persevered  in  the  great  task  he  had  undertaken,  devoting 
practically  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  Council,  and 
rarely  being  able  to  steal  home"  to  Lichfield.  Within 
the  area  of  his  jurisdiction  as  lord  president,  he  was 
continually  moving  about.  This  was  not  only  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  his  administration,  it  was  also  the  chief 
secret  of  its  success.  Other  Presidents,  both  Ix'fore  and 
after  him,  notably  Bishop  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and 

*  Letter  to  Cromiwell,  18  July,  ld38,  quoted  pu  107,  tbove. 

t  See  Lee*s  letter  reptoduoed  ia  Clivers  Ludlouf,  p.  100;  where 
allusion  is  made  to  the  "  mallycc  aD<1  proade  of  Ch^hiers  geotleilieii, 
disdeyQiDgo  thu  iuferyor  Courte  eod  the  ordere  of  the  BStne.** 

J  Y  Ct/mmrndor.  xii,  37-8. 

%  Letters  and  ^apen  <^  Henry  VllJf  xii,  930. 
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Lord  Carberj,  associated  with  their  office  a  generous 
patronage  of  literature,  and  they  aimed  at  making  Ludlow, 
so  far  as  possible,  a  congenial  meeting  place  for  learned 
men  from  the  Universities.  For  such  a  policy  Lee  had 
neither  the  taste  nor  the  necessary  leisure,  and  his  adniin- 
istration,  as  one  of  streuuoiLs  unrelaxin<:j  action,  stands  out 
in  marked  conti-ast  to  that  of  Presidents  who  lived  in  less 
troublous  times. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lee's  severity  was  f^reatly 
exaggerated  both  in  contemporary  opinion  and  subse- 
quently by  popular  tradition,  partly  because  rumour  always 
tends  to  magnify  the  unpleasant,  but  still  more  so  perhaps 
because  Lee  fully  realised  that  his  Grovemment  might 
derive  additional  strength  from  the  more  submissive  fear 
of  the  law  which  such  exaggerated  notions  would  produce. 
Tins  v  iew  is  suggcstoil  by  a  certain  tone  of  braggadocio  dis- 
cernible in  his  correspondence  and  also  b>'  the  theatricality 
of  most  of  his  punishments.  "  All  the  thieves  in  Wales 
quake  for  fear,"  he  somewhat  boastfully  writes  in  the  letter 
printed  below.  "If  he  [the. thief]  be  token,  he  playeth 
his  pageant,"  he  cynically  adds,  on  another  occasion.  An 
indication  of  what  was  the  popular  notion  then  current 
among  Welshmen  concerning  Lee's  administration  has 
fortunately  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  contemporary 
memoranda  of  Ellis  Griffith,  a  Welsh  soldier  stationed  at 
Calais.*  After  referring  to  the  fact  that,  about  1534-5, 
"  there  was  much  disorder  within  the  districts  of  Powys, 
Kynlleth  and  Mochnant " — ^which  were  then  notorious 
for  the  outlaws  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  later,  the 
vniter  proceeds  thus : 

And  at  this  time  the  king  appointed  [Kowiaud  LeeJ 

*  Mostyn  MSS.,  No.  168.  The  extract  given  above  is  from  Ifr. 
Owenogvryn  Evam^B  account  of  the  H3.  in  hia  Beport  tn  M88.  in  th» 
IFeM  Lemgxu^  (1896),  Intro,  p.  x. 
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Bishop  of  Chester  as  president  of  his  council  in  that  part 
of  Wales,  and  gave  him  and  '  his  people '  full  authoritj  to 
administer  punishment  to  tiiose  who  merited  it  according 
to  their  deserts,  and  it  is  said  that  orer  5,000  men  were 
hanged  mthln  the  space  of  six  years,  among  whom  were 
certain  men  of  the  giuird  with  the  King*8  livorios  on  their 
backs.  It  was  at  this  tune  that  the  bishop  made  complaint 
of  certain  hiws  and  ciistomfl  which  were  observed  and 
upheld  in  certain  lordships  and  sanctuaries  (nodduaiav) 
in  Wales,  and  as  a  consequence  the  sanctuaries  lost  their 
'authority'  as  places  of  refuge  both  in  Wales  and 
EngUnd  from  this  time  forth,  except  in  cases  of  '  chance 
medley'  and  IriUing  in  self-defence  ....  Moreorer  on 
the  bishop's  advice  the  pailiainent  enacted  at  West- 
minster that  no  man  within  the  borders  of  Wales  should 
bear  a  dagger  or  bow  or  spear  or  ^daive,  or  a  weapon  of 
any  dpscription  in  his  hand,  either  to  church,  market,  shire 
[-moot],  hundred  [-moot],  pleadings,  court,  assembly  or 
session,  under  pains  of  a  heavy  penalty  and  imprisonment." 

Just  as  later  historians  haye  discredited  the  old  state- 
ment that  seventy-two  thousand  criminals  were  executed 
in  Eiig'land  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11,  so  we  may 
also  be  imsonably  certain  that  the  estimate  of  live  thousand 
pei-sons  capitally  punished  within  six  years  in  Wales 
and  the  Marches  is  likewise  a  very  considerable  exaggera- 
tion. 

Several  old  writers,**^  have  also  ascribed  to  Lee  the 
credit  of  having  induced  the  £ing  to  complete  the  division 
of  Wales  into  shires,  and  its  incorporation  with  England. 

It  is  now  established,  however,  that  the  reverse  was  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  Lee  protested  against  the  Act  of  Union 

*  JS^.,  Godwin  in  his  2>0  PlraetuHkitf  quoted  In  Glive^a  LudioWf 
p.  168. 
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of  1585,  which  made  Wales  and  the  Marches  shire  ground, 
and  which  f^avo  thoin  justices  of  the  peace  and  gaol  delivery 
as  in  England.  Hlb  opposition  was  mainly  due  to  his  mis- 
trust of  those  who  would  have  to  seire  as  jurors,  whether 
on  the  grand  or  petty  jury,  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 
He  had  frequently  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  abused  tlieir  powers  and  disregarded  their  oaths. 
Forwarding  to  Cromwell  on  one  occasion  (17  July,  l.>icij  a 
list  of  murders  and  manslaughters  in  Cheshire,  in  which 
no  bills  would  have  been  preferred  but  tor  the  intervention 
of  the  Council,  he  complained  that  though  at  the  late 
assizes  many  bills,  well  supported,  were  put  into  the 
*greate  enqueste'  [t.e.,  the  grand  jury],  yet  contrary  to 
their  duty  they  have  found  murders  to  be  manslaughters 
and  riots  to  be  misbehaviour."  On  another  occasion,  at 
the  Gloucestershire  assizes,  "  one  Roger  Morgan  of 
Wales"*  was  acquitted  "  against  strung  evidence"  on 
charge  of  forcibly  carrying  off  a  widow  from  a  church.f 

Shropshire  was  the  only  county  as  to  which  he  was 
able  to  say  that  ''the  King  was  well  senred."  In  the 
other  English  shires  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  jurors 

*  See  F  C^mmndw^  xii,  48. 

t "  This  is  a  vice  oommon  in  Wales,  and  for  its  reformatio  we 
caused  the  trial  to  be  made,  but  all  the  honest  persons  we  had 

appointed  to  the  inquest  absented  tbemselves/' — Lee  to  Cromwell,  28 

Feb.,  1538.  Cf.  also  Stradltm/  Corre»imn(lence,  p.  iUT,  where  reforetioe 
is  matit;  tn  n  suit  brouj^ht  in  the  rtnirt  of  Wards  and  Liveries  in  li>8-l 
agiiinf<t  Sir  Eilward  Stradlin^,'  for  sci/.iii;,^  an  lioircss  and  hor  lands  ; 
also  Arch.  Camh.,  V,  vii,  98,  wiioro  uuuthor  GhmungHUHhiro  uiiin  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  looked  out  fur  "  marriageable 
young  women  who  were  entitled  to  leads  or  portions^  forcibly  carried 
them  off,  and  then  disposed  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder  ^  In 
a  subfiequent  letter  (!(>  Mn.  li,  1$88)  Lee  again  refers  to  the 
Gloucestershire  case  thus :  "  When  it  came  to  the  trial  of  the  Morgans 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  could  not  be  found  in  the  town  by  the 
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often  played  him  false,  nrid  in  spite  of  the  pains  iiud 
penalties  which  he  inflicted  on  them,  it  was  difficult  to 
get  justice  '*iiidifferentlj  ministered".  If  this  oeeorred 
in  the  English  shires,  it  would  be  f  oU j«  he  probably  argued, 
to  extend  to  Wales  the  oriminal  law  of  England,  and 
futile  to  expect  Wekhmen  to  give  yerdicts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence  laid  hefore  them!  "If  one  thief 
shall  try  an  *t  lier,"  he  protoHtod,  "all  wo  liiive  beg^  is  i  i  - 
don(*."  Tiie  Welsh  he  lield  to  be  as  vet  unfit  to  enjoy  ihe 
i'uller  phvil^e  of  having  their  legal  institutions  assimilated 
in  every  reBpoct  to  tiioae  of  England.^  "  Whether  at  his 
instance,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  *  shiring '  of  the 
marches  seems  to  hare  been  postponed  for  some  years,  for 
in  1589  and  1540,  Lee  commended  petitions  urging  that 
the  countiy  was  better  as  it  was  than  as  shire  ground."t 
On  11  April  1540 — in  the  last  of  his  extant  letters  to 
Cromwell— he  wrote  that  he  had  been  asked  to  head  the 
commission  for  translatin«i^  Denbigh-land  into  shire- 
ground,  but  as  his  opinion  had  been  sought,  he  said  he 
thought  it  unwise. 

Fortunately,  the  more  enlightened  opinion  of  some  of 
the  leading  Welshmen  of  the  day  prevailed,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Wales  was  assimilated,  almost 
throughout;  to  the  English  system.  Sir  Bichard  Herbert,  of 
Montgomery,  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned,  not  only 

Sheriff,  so  we  were  fain  to  take  faob  as  remained,  who  against  the 
ovidi'tK  *'  ;i(*qnittod  tho  Morf,'an«.  .  .  .  Mr.  Justice  Porte  will  confess 
the  prtniiawu  to  )>»•  ti  u<',  ;is  1  wiilt-d  him  and  his  associate  at  the 
assizes,  Mr.  Montague,  Ut  cess  good  tineB  upuu  tlie  guntlemeu  tliat 
depsrtod  of  their  dieobedienoe.**  In  the  Gheahire  osae,  referred  to  m 
the  text  shove,  Lee  had  the  grand  yasrj  oommitted  to  prison  "  for 
their  lightness." 

*  Letter  dated  12  Mtroh  1^3,  oalendared  UkLett»$  and  J^^mti  of 
Emry  VIII,  i.  p.  454. 

t  Mr.  James  Tait  in  Diet,  Nat,  Biog, 

I 
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for  his  advocacy  of  the  more  liberal  policy,  which  was  sub- 
sequently adopted,  but  also  for  the  material  assistance  which 
he  rendered  to  the  authoritieB  in  repressing  the  lawlessness 
for  which  Mid-Wales  was  so  notorious  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century. 

His  gfreat  grandson,  the  first  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
writes  thus  of  him  in  his  Hidory  of  Henry  the  Eit/hth,  under 
the  date  1520 : 

**  In  the  greater  part  [of  Wales]  and  particularly  those 
[parts]  in  the  East,  West,  and  North  Wales,  beint^'  aViout 
this  time  administered  by  my  g^reat  grandfather.  Sir 
Bichard  Herbert.  .  .  ,  such  justice  waa  used  as  I  find  in 
our  records  highly  commended  to  the  Ejng^s  Council  by 
Bowland  Lee,  now  President  of  Wales." 

In  his  "Autobiography,"*  Lord  Herbert  further  states 
that  Sir  Kicliard,  wlioiii  lie  describes  as  "steward  "  of  the 
lordship  aud  marches  of  North  Wales,  East  Wales  and 
Cardiganshire,  had  power,  in  a  martial  law,  to  execute 
offenders, — in  the  using  thereof  he  was  so  just  that  he 
acquired  to  himself  a  singular  reputation  ...  he  was  a 
great  suppressor  of  rebels,  thieves  and  outlaws;"  and  to  all 
this,  the  descendant  adds  that  ''he  was  just  and  conscion* 
able,  for  if  a  false  or  eruel  person  had  that  power  com- 
mitted to  his  hands,  he  would  liave  raised  a  ^reat  fortune 
out  of  it,  wherefore  he  left  little,  save  what  his  f atilier  gave 
him,  unto  posterity.'* 

To  Sir  Bichard's  influence,  not  improbably,  is  to  be 

*  Soo  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  edition  (1886),  p.  10.  Sir  Richard  Herbert 
died  about  IWO.  Edward  Herbert-,  of  Montgomery,  who  wan  hin 
eldest  son  by  his  second  wife,  continued  his  father's  gomi  work  by  way 
dl  keeping  in  check  the  more  bwlem  inhabitanta  of  Mid-Walee.  He, 
too,  is  doBoribed  by  liia  descendant  aa  **  noted  to  be  a  great  enemj  to 
the  outlaws  and  thievoB  of  hia  time,  who  robbed  in  great  numbera  io 
the  mountains  of  Montgomery slii re,  for  the  suppr^singeof  wfaom  he 
went  both  day  and  night  to  the  places  where  they  were*" 
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ascribed  some  of  the  reforms  brought  about  by  the  Act  of 
1548  (34  and  35  Heniy  VIII,  c.  26)  which  completed  the 
incorporation  of  Wales  with  Englimd,  His  name  stands 
first  among  a  number  of  residents  "  within  the  conntrves 

and  lordshippes  marcheres  latoly  appointed  to  be  slieere  of 
Montgomery '*  who,  between  l.>'>()  and  1542,  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  Xing  with  reference  to  several  of  the  points 
which  were  subsequentij  dealt  with  by  the  Statute  in 
question.'^  Among  other  things,  they  petitioned  for  an 
annual  appointment  to  the  shrievaltyy  and  that  comphiinants 
should  be  allowed  to  prosecute  offenders  and  bring  suits  in 
the  'Leet  *  of  whatever  lordship  they  m  i^ht  happen  to  reside 
in — ^"  by  menes  whereof  shall  be  avoided  greate  corrupt- 
yion  of  justyce  as  sellymg  of  pannelles,  oppreshones, 
extortyones,  roberyes  and  otlier  inanifolde  grievances  to 
the  unreasonable  subjectyon  of  the  said  petycioneres." 
With  a  view  to  the  correction of  thieves  and  other 
petty  offenders,  they  petitioned  for  the  appointment  of 
*^  Justices  of  Peace  amongst  themselves  to  doe  and  execute 
in  eYerythinge  as  other  Justyces  doe  in  the  Shieres  of 
England."  The  abolition  of  gavelkind  was  also  one  of 
the  reforms  that  tiiey  prayed  for. 

It  will  tluis  be  seen  that  there  were  many  inhabitants 
of  Wales  who  were  earnestly  striving  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  law  and  order  throughout  the 
Principality.  Though  they  may  not  have  agreed  with  Lee 
as  to  the  best  constitutional  reforms  with  a  view  to  the 
future  government  of  the  country,  still  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  on  the  whole  able  to  count  on  their 
support  in  his  vigoroius  suppression  of  the  more  serious 
offences  of  the  tinio.  Indeed  so  successful  was  he  in  this 
respect,  so  thoroughly  did  he  accomplish  his  work,  that 

*  The  petition,  which  ia  undated,  is  printed  at  lengtii  from 
Harleian  M8S.,  vol.  368,  in  MimtgmeqftMrt  CoUeetunUf  u,  108-173. 
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before  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  able  to  quote  Wales  as  a 
model  for  some  of  the  English  districts  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  border,  notablj  certain  parts  of  Gloucestershire 
and  Cheshire,  where  his  authority  had  nearly  all  along 

been  defied.  "I  am  sure  [there  have  been]  more  mur- 
ders and  manslaughters  in  Cheshir  and  the  borderes  of 
the  same  within  thisyeare  then  in  all  Wales  this  yeare,"* 
he  once  wrote  to  Cromwell,  and  he  challenged  the  unruly 
gentlemen  of  Cheshire  to  deny  it. 

Lee's  strenuous  life  was  brought  to  a  close  at  the 
College  of  St.  Chad,  Shrewsbury,  on  28  Jan.  1543.  He 
was  succeeded,  both  as  President  of  the  Council  and  as 
Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  by  Richard  Sampson, 
previously  Bislioj)  of  Chicliester.  In  the  second  year  of 
Edward  VI  (1048)  Sampson  was  superseded  in  the  Presi- 
dency by  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  as 
Clive  suggests,  probably  never  visited  Ludiow  during  his 
brief  tenure  of  the  of&ce.  The  only  thing  worthy  of  remark 
concerning  his  Presidency  is  that  he  was  the  first  layman 
who  ever  held  the  appointment.  The  PMidents  who 
preceded  him  had  all  been  Bishops,  but  only  two  out  of 
the  fourteen  who  succeeded  liini  in  the  olh.ce  were  prelates. 
It  is  also  sijj^niticant  that  it  was  during"  Mary's  reign 
that  the  two  episcopal  appointments  in  question  were 
made.f  During  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  li^iizabeth,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  not  a  single  Bishop  presiding 
over  the  Council  at  Ludlow.  With  the  Beformation,  the 
respective  spheres  of  Church  and  State  came  to  be 
more  clearly  defined  than  heretofore,  and  the  practice  of 
appointing  ecclesiajstics  to  secular  offices  began  to  fall 
into  desuetude. 

«  See  the  letter  printed  in  Chve*8  Ludhw,  159-161. 
t  Similarly,  the  Lord  Ghancellora  during  Biary^s  reign  were  alio 
ecdesiaBtiot. 
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There  was  also  a  significance  about  the  solection  of 
Dudley's  successor,  namelj  William  Herbert,  first  Earl  of 
Pembroke  (of  the  2nd  creation)  who  received  his  appoint- 
ment, 8  April  1550.  He  was  the  first  Welshman  on  whom 
the  office  was  conferred.  67  this  time  the  pacification  of 
the  Marches  had  been  well-nigh  accomplished.  What  was 
ii<nv  ui()«t  needed  wiis  to  attract  Welshmen  into  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  to  brinpf  iK>nio  to  them  tlie  kiiowlodgo 
that  there  were  lartrer  openings  for  them  in  the  public  life 
of  England.  The  honours  showered  on  Herbert,  and  his 
appointment  as  Lord  President,  were  well  calculated 
to  farther  this  policj.  He  held  the  office  till  the 
death  of  Edward  YI,  whereupon  Mary  reverted  to  the 
older  practice  of  conferring  the  Presidency  on  a  Bishop, 
her  choice  falling  on  Nicholas  Heath,*  aftc^rwards  xVich- 
bishop  of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor.  Herbert  was, 
however,  reappointed  on  Heath's  resignation  iu  1556, 
this  being  the  only  instance  of  a  re-appointment  to 
the  Presidency  for  a  second  term  of  office.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  of  1558,  the  Queen  seems  to  have  had 
occasion  to  write  to  the  Earl  (who  was  spending  his  time 
at  Wilton  instead  of  at  Ludlow)  remonstrating  with  him 
for  liis  absenteeism,  and  callin*^  liis  attention  to  the  fact 
that  t}ie  Marches  were  in  some  disorder  '*for  want  of  a 
President  residing  there".  To  this,  the  Earl  replied, 
some  time  in  August,  expressing  his  readiness  to  resign 
the  Presidency,  but  declining  to  recommend  a  successor.f 

Once  more  the  Queen  chose  a  Bishop,  and  on  29  October 
a  letter  was  sent  to  Gilbert  Bourne^  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  informing  him  of  his  appointment  to  the  office^  and 

*  Heath's  appointment  was,  perhaps,  attributaUe  to  the  ftust  that 
he  was  Bishop  irf  Worcester,  and  bis  See  aooordingl^  inoluded  a 
portion  of  the  Marches. 

t  Cal.  <^SUUe  Fupen,  Ihm.,  IMI-in&O,  p  106. 
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two  days  later,  "Inatructions"  were  issued  to  him  and  his 
Gooneil.*  Seventeen  days  later  Mary  died,  and  though 
Bonnie  maj  have  noyminalljr  continued  President  for  a 
Utile  longer,  he,  as  a  Oatiiolie,  must  have  regarded  hia 
tenure  of  it  extremely  insecure  from  the  moment  of  Kaxya 
death.  Elisabeth  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  made  a 
^sh  appointment  till  the  besrinnin^  of  the  new  year,  pro- 
bably February  1559,t  when  the  Presidency  was  conferred 
on  John,  Lord  Williams  of  Tlianit',J  ag  a  reward  for  his 
considerate  treatment  of  the  Queen  when  in  hifcs  custody. 
As  he  was  at  the  time  \^\  indifferent  health,  the  Queen 
also  appointed  Sir  Hugh  FauletU  as  vice-president.  So 
serious  a  turn  did  Lord  'Williams's  illness  assume  that  he 
was  not  expected  to  recover,  and  LordPsget,  on  17  Haidi» 
wrote  to  Cecil  soliciting  the  reversion  of  the  office.}  His 
indecent  haste  in  the  matter  did  him  no  good.  Williams 

•  Val.  nf  Sfaf,'  Prrpm,  Don,.,  ir,47-ir)80,  pp.  108-9.  Bourne's  appoint- 
ment was  purhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  he  wm  tt  o«tive  of  Worcester 
(Glive,  p.  202). 

t  D»id.t  p.  123,  where  Blkabeth*!  letter  to  Bourne,  revokiiig  lua 
appointment,  it  odendered  under  Feb.  (P)  1560. 

X  Willteme  (who  belonged  to  the  OUunorgan  funily  of  tbat  name, 

one  member  of  which  married  a  sister  of  Thomes  Gromwell, 

Earl  of  Essex,  while  from  unotht  r  iii('inl)er  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
HcRccndGtl)  was  the  second  son  o£  Sir  John  WiUiiiins.  knight, 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Ricliard  More  of  Burgh- 
field,  Oxon,  which  place  Williains  acquired  by  his  marriage.  The 
eon  wee  amongst  the  foremost  in  supporting  Queen  Ifaiy  on  the 
deelh  of  Edward  VI,  for  which  in  AptU  1568,  he  wes  teased  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  Lord  Williams  of  Thatn«>.  lie  is  best  known  to 
history  as  sharing  with  Sir  Henry  Bodingfield  the  koopership  of  the 
Prinrff«  Elijrahftli.  whom  he  eTitcataiiu-d  with  rmich  pomp  at  hia 
}i<)us(>  ill  Kycote,  while  Bedingtield  meted  a  sterner  treakuent  to  the 
Princess. 

II  8ir  Hugh  Puulet,  who  was  e  member  of  the  Somersetshire  family 
of  that  name,  was  military  oommander  and  goTemor  of  Jeteey  from 
TThSO  till  his  death  in  or  about  1572.  lie  wae  the  father  of  Sir  Amies 
Paulot,  the  keeper  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 

$  CaL  ofStaU  Fe^*,  Zhm^  126. 
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got  better,  and  on  18  June  was  able  to  wi-ite  to  the  vice- 
preBident  that  be  would  meet  him  and  the  Council  at 
WoroeBter.  ia  a  letter  written  to  Cecil  a  week  later, 
Paolet  cheerfully  vesigiui  his  ▼iee-preBidenoy,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  return  to  his  duties  in  Jersey,  whence  he  had 
been  withdrawn  by  his  Welsh  appointment.*  A  com- 
munication from  Paulet,  to  the  Privy  Council,  dated  Ist  of 
Octobc^r,  (li.sck)8t's  the  fact  tliat  lie  continued  in  office  for 
Bome  time  longer — probably  on  account  of  a  recurrence  of 
Williams's  illness,  for  he  died  on  14  October  1559. 

The  Plesidencj  thus  became  once  more  vacant.  8ix 
appointments  to  the  oflto  had  been  made  during^  the  ten 
jears  from  1549  to  1559.  These  rapid  changes  afforded 
little  opportunity  for  each  successiye  President  to  gain  any 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  Wales  or  to  undertake  any 
inijjortaut  reforms.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprisinii:  that 
none  of  Rowland  Lee's  immediate  snccessorfs  won  them- 
selves a  reputation  as  Welsh  administrators.  Lord 
Williams's  successor — Sir  Henry  Sidney — was,  however, 
destined  to  hold  the  office  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  President  either  before  or  after  his  time.  His  tenure 
of  it  extended  from  the  latter  end  of  1559,  or  possibly 
the  commencement  of  1560,  till  his  death  at  Ludlow  on 
6  May  1586.  His  appointment  was,  in  the  firbt  instance, 
due  to  the  fact  that  Cecil  wanted  to  secure  his  absmee, 
for  the  time  being,  from  Court,  where  his  staunch  support 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (who  then  aspired  for  tlie  Queen's 
hand)  clashed  with  Cecil's  own  views  as  to  the  most 
suitable  alliance  for  Elizabeth.  But  as  Sidney  found  the 
duties  at  Imdlow  comparatively  light,  he  was  still  able  to 
spend  at  Court  more  time  than  suited  Cecil's  taste.  In 
April  1562  he  was  therefore  sent  on  a  mission  to  France, 

*  Co/.     State  I*a^Sf  JJouu,  p.  132. 
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and  this  was  followed  by  a  mission  Ixi  Scotland.  To  pro- 
vide for  his  absence  from  Ludlow,  the  Queen,  on  15  May 
1562}  appointed  William  Gerard  (of  whom  moi-e  hereafter) 
to  be  vice-presideat  of  the  Welsh  Council.  In  October 
1565  Sidney  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  in 
which  country  he  remained  for  the  next  two  years.  When 
he  returned  (in  Oct.  1567)  his  health  was  much  shattered^ 
and  t<>  ins  clia*:,'"rin  he  received  but  a  cold  reception  at 
Court,  wliereupon  he  retired  tt)  his  liotne  at  Penghurst.  It 
was  tlien  generally  expected  that  he  would  be  deprived  of 
the  Welsh  Presidency^  to  which  he  had  hitherto  not  been 
able  to  pay  much  personal  attention.  In  a  few  months' 
time,  howeTer,  he  was  once  more  in  fiaTOur.  In  September 
1568  he  ajain  returned  to  his  charge  in  Ireland,  remaining 
there  this  time  till  the  end  of  March  1571. 

During  his  absence  on  this  occasion  the  vice-presidency 
was  held  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondeley,*  or  Cholmleyj  the 
then  head  of  the  Chesliire  family  of  that  name.  During 
the  next  four  and  a  half  years — from  March  1571  till  his 
reappointment  to  Ireland  in  August  1575 — Sidney  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  duties  in  the 
Welsh  Marches.  Things  had  not  gone  all  right  in  his 
absence.  In  1570  an  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  instituted 
on  behalf  of  the  Privy  Council  into  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Court  ;t  Mr.  Townsend  "  prepared  some 
notes  touchnig  sundry  thin*^  to  be  reformed  in  Wales  and 
added  to  Her  Majesty  s  instructions  given  to  her  Council 
there";!  a  new  set  of  orders  was  drawn  up  by  the  Privy 

•  S«e  Clivo'8  Ludlow  J  p.  210.  Letters  addressod  to  Sir  Hugh  as 
vice-president  are  calendared  under  14  May  15(J9,  in  BUU  MSS,  Com., 
App,  to  8th  Seportf  p.  874^  and  under  91  May  1571  »m  Cai,  State 
I^tper$t  Ihm,,  1547-1580,  p.  414.  Sir  Hugh,  who  died  m  1507,  was  five 

times  Sheriff  of  Cheshh  e,  and  also  Sherifl*  of  FHiitsliiro  in  b")82-S* 
t  Soo  State  Papers^,  Domestic,  EltzaMh,  vol.  75,  Nos.  803. 
X  The  Ixird  President's  Instructions  were  being  continually  added 
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Council  "  for  direction  and  reformation  of  tlie  Queen's 
Court  in  the  Marches" ;  and  amon«(  otlier  niinor  points, 
better  service  was  required  from  the  Queen's  Attorney 
(Thomas  Atkjns),  who  was  henceforth  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Council.  Later  on  some  complaints  were  made  against 
Sidney's  nominations  for  the  shrievalty  in  Wales.*  On 
19th  and  20th  November  1572  he  writes  to  Lord  Burleigh 
and  the  Council  respectively,  exonerating  himself  from 
the  unjust  imputations  made  on  him  as  to  his  return  of 
persons  as  sheriffs,  and  justifying  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued in  the  matter.  Sidney's  correspondence  at  this  time 
furnishes  a  good  reason  for  believing  that  so  long  tis  he 
remained  in  EngUnd,  he  did  not  neglect  Welsh  aifairs.t 
In  August  1575  he  was^  however,  again  reappointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  and  was  consequently  over  in  that 
country  till  Sept.  1578,  when  he  finally  relinquished  his 
Irish  charge,  and  returned  to  England  much  shattered  in 
health.  Sir  Andrew  Corbet  appears  to  have  acted  as  vice- 
president  during  part  of  this  time,  and  lie  was  probably 
the  holder  of  the  office  whom  Gerard  described  in  1576  as 
"  a  verie  sicklie  man  not  able  to  take  the  toyie  of  y*  ser- 
viee.'*t   Oorbett  at  all  events  died  on  16  August  1578. 

to,  Tftried,  or  otherwise  amended  about  this  time,  BVedi  itutametions 
were  isBued  to  Sidney  in  Jane  1574(CIive'a  T.ufUotc,  309-350,  wlu-ru 
they  are  printed  at  length),  and  ncrnin  in  June  lo70  {Cat.  of  State 
Pap.,  154 7- 1580,  p.  525),  and  additions  to  these  were  maule  in  July 
1577  (Clive,  p.  350). 

*  As  a  specimen  of  these  complaints,  nee  letter  of  2  Dec.  1572 
from  Walter,  Elarl  of  Essex,  to  Lord  Burleigh,  objecting  to  some  of  the 
Welsh  Sheriffs^lect  and  reoommending  friends  of  his  own  for  the 
office  in  Carmarthenshire. 

t  Three  letters  written  by  him  from  Ludlow,  in  the  autumn  of  1674, 
to  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  are  published  in  the  StraiUint/  Correspjndeueet 
which  also  contains  six  other  letters  addressed  by  him  to  the  same 
correspondent  in  1580-84  (pp.  11-22). 

I  I'  Cymmrodoi-f  xii,  55. 
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It  was  probably  to  succeed  Corbett  that  ^Vliitfrift  (who 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1577)  was  a|i|Miiiit('il  to  the 
vice-presidency.*  This  selection  of  a  bishop,  though  only 
to  the  post  of  deputy,  may  have  been  thought  desirable  so 
as  to  further  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  Wales,  which 
for  the  most  psjrt  still  remained  a  stronghold  of  Frae  • 
Beformation  belief  and  practices.  This  was  certainly 
a  work  on  which  Elizabeth's  heart  was  firmly  set,  for  when 
Sidney  happened  to  absent  himself  from  Ludlow  in  1580, 
the  Queen  ordered  liiin  to  return  to  his  post,  and  shortly 
afterwards  censured  him  for  his  laxity  in  carrying  out  her 
instructions  for  the  reformation  of  the  recusants  and 
obstinate  persons  in  religion  within  Wales".  As  to  his 
few  remaining  years,  he  seems  to  have  spent  a  considerable 
portion  at  Ludlow,  where  he  busied  himself  with  repair- 
ing the  Castle  and  in  bestowing  his  patronage  on  men 
of  letters.  There  were  reforms  in  legal  procedure  and  in 
the  details  of  practice  still  to  be  effected,  and  to  this  end 
some  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Council, 
including  William  (ierard  and  Dr.  David  Lewis,t  were 

•  "He  held  the  otlico  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  porformed 
multifiNioiis  adminiitnitive  datks  with  bdnefidal  energy  and  thorough- 
neas  **  {IHct,  ^  ISat.  Biog.)  But  hia  greatest  ««rvioe  to  Wales  wm  the 
encoangement  he  gave  Biahep  Morgan  to  proceotl  with  Ma  tvanahbtion 

of  the  Bible  into  Welsh  (see  Dedication  t«>  Welsh  Bible,  1588). 

t  As  to  Dr.  Lewis,  see  a  short  article  by  the  present  writer  in 
Diet,  Nfrf.  /h'of/.,  anotlu  r  vohime  of  wluVd  work  has  a  succinct  account 
of  Gerard  (though  otherwise  stated  in  }  (  i/mmrodor,  xii,  12)  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Kigg.  Lewis,  who  was  a  native  of  Al>ergavenn3',  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Adnuralty  in  1668^  which  office  be  ex- 
changed in  1676  for  that  of  joint  oommisBioner  of  the  Admiralty  with 
another  Welshman,  Sir  John  Herbert.  Lewis  is  described  as  an 
active  judge,  and  as  he  was  much  occupied  in  connection  with  the 
maritime  diffimlties  of  the  EHznbothan  period,  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  hf  found  tiiiu;  to  pay  \i\mh  c  lost-  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
Welsh  Council.  On  the  other  hanci,  Gerard  was,  in  one  way  or 
other,  dosely  assoi^ted  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
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requested  to  address  themselves,  and  to  prepare  special 
meuioranda  for  the  information  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
State.  But  most  of  the  rougher  work  of  extirpating 
outlaws  and  breaking  up  oTgaoiBed  bands  of  robbers  had 
been  accomplished  by  his  predecessor,  Lee.^  So  that 
in  his  huit  dajs,  Sidn&f  ,  when  reviewing  his  admimstrattTe 
connection  with  Walesy  was  able  to  say  with  pride  that "  a 
better  people  to  govern  than  the  Welsh  Europe  holdeth 
not.'*  The  conciliatory  policy  of  equal  treatment  for 
Welshmen  and  Englishmen  alike  had  also  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation.  Theie  wan  still  an  occasional 
bhick  spot  in  the  country,  where  the  last  remnants  of  out- 
law and  robber  gangs  maintained  a  precarious  existence^ 

Wales  and  the  Marches  for  upwards  of  i?0  years.  TT»'  l»ocnme  a 
memHer  of  the  Council  about  l^n^.  und,  an  above  ineutiuiiwl,  waa 
appointed  vice-president  in  ItAil.  lie  also  served  as  recorder  of 
Chester  from  1555  to  1572  (during  part  of  which  time  hA  wm  abo  1I.P. 
for  the  borough),  and  waa  judgo  of  the  Great  Seaauma  for  the 
oomntiea  %d  BnmknocSk,  Q^uaiatfgui  and  Radnor  from  9  Bapt.  1660  tiD 
his  death,  though  the  duties  of  tho  office  were  in  his  later  years  dis- 
charged by  deputy-  On  23  April  1  'ui'\  lie  was  appointed  loi  tl  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  tiu-u  lieUl  l>otli  the  presidency 
of  the  ^Ve]sh  Council  and  the  vic€»-royalty  of  Iielautl,  expressed 
thereat  the  gieatetit  uati^fHction.  "  I  have  had  long  experienoe  of 
him,"  he  wrote  to  the  Oooncil,  "  haiiog  had  hia  aaaiatenee  in  Wales 
now  aisrteen  yeera,  and  know  him  to  be  very  honeat  and  diligent  and 
of  great  dexterity  and  readiness  in  a  Court  of  that  nature  "  {Sydney 
Bi^pen,  pp.  06-6).  At  least  two  of  GeranVs  children  inter-married 
with  members  of  Welsh  families.  Gerau-d's  (bmjrhter  Sidney  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  John  Wyuu  of  Gwvdir.  while  his  ehlest  son  married 
a  daughter  of  'William  Aimer  of  i'aut  locyn,  Denbighshire. 

Gerard  died  at  Cheater  on  1  May  1581,  while  on  •  viait  to  this 
country  from  Ireland. 

*  In  tiie  Inatmctions  given  to  the  President  of  the  Korth  in 
lo71,  the  following  article  (No.  44)  ia  sigoiftcant:  "As  mildness 
emboldens  the  evil,  sj)ee(ly  severity  is  to  be  tisod  against  notable 
offendeT  s.  tliat  the  reiKirt  thereof  may  work  by  force  what  will 
not  l)tj  ubtaiuoil  by  gectlonoss,  good  quiet  having  oQsucil  by  this 
means  in  Wales"  {Cat.  ofStaU  Pap.,  Dotn.  AddendOf  1666-lo7y,  p.  4G(i). 
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nerertfaeleas  tiiere  was,  generally,  secnrity  for  both  pefBon 

and  property,  for  the  arm  of  the  law  had  become  strong 
enough  to  presorvp  peace  and  protect  the  weak.  Writin;? 
in  1594,  in  his  Ifiuloijuc  of  the  (rnvemmcnt  of  Wales,  Geor<^e 
Owen,  of  Heiillys,  gave  striking  teatimonj  to  the  thorough 
change  which  Wales  had  undergone,  and  which  in  great 
part  he  attributed  to  the  beneficial  resoltsof  the  legislation 
of  Heniy  YDI.  Surely  these  lawes,"  said  he,  ''have 
brought  Wales  to  great  dnlitie  from  jt  evill  gouerm*  that 
WHS  here  in  ould  time:  for  it  is  as  safe  tntTailing  for 
a  stranger  here  in  Wales  as  in  anj  part  of  Christendome, 
whereas  in  old  time  it  is  said  robberis  and  murthers  were 
very  common." 

For  the  many  reforms  which  were  still  necessarv  so  as 
to  render  more  effective  the  machinery  of  goTemment  the 
reports  or  discourses"  BpeciaJly  prepared  for  the  Seer^ 
tazy  of  State  by  Gerard  and  Lewis,  and  printed  in  full  for 
the  first  time  in  this  number,  furnish  us  very  detailed  in- 
formation.  Fortunately  for  the  historian^  the  account 
which  they  give  us  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Court 
of  the  Marches  and  of  other  matters  relatiii«,'  to  the 
administration  of  jiistico  in  Wales,  are  by  no  moans  our 
only  sources  of  information  in  those  subjects.  They 
describe  thing's  from  the  official  standpoint,  vieMring  them 
as  they  did  from  the  inside*  The  non-official  account 
is  given  us,  still  more  fully  and  with  even  greater  wealth  of 
detail,  by  Qeorge  Owen  in  his  ''Dialogue"  and  his 
''  Treatise  on  the  Lords  Marchers,"  both  which  we  under- 
stand mil  very  shortly  be  issued  in  the  third  part  of  ChcerCs 
Pembrokeshire.  We  trust  that  the  almost  simultaneous 
publication  of  these  several  documents  may  greatly  stimu- 
late further  research-work  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Court  of  tho  Marches  and  the  constitutional 
relations  between  Wales  and  England  generally. 
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Bishop  Sowlavd  Lsb's  LmrKB.  1536.' 


My  lord  of  Chostor  anrl  oilirr  nf  the  Coiinsaile 
in  the  m'elies  of  ilie  quyetiiea  wrought  there 
ffrom  Outlawcs  and  theves.' 

To  the  rij^ht  wo'shippful  master  Thomas  Crum- 
well  Chief  Secretary  unto  the  kinges  highnes 
thus  be  yoven.* 

After  my  moste  hart/  recommendacons  thies  shalbe 
taduertise  7011  that  we  have  receaved  from  jrou  the  twoo 
outlawes  named  Dauid  lloide  or  place,'  and  John 
Bichard  hockulton*  with  Richard  ap  Howell  alms  Sommer 
the  murderer  at  munmouth  ifor  the  which  we  hartelj 
thanko  you.  And  the  sayde  twoo  outlawes  wp  haue  sent 
to  their  triall  aocurdino'  to  Justice  u  iiich  to  niorowe  they 
shall  Receyve  (j^'od  pardon  their  sowh^s)  And  fiFarther 
within  twoo  Dayes  after  the  Receyving  of  the  saide  theves, 

>  LetUn  and  Paners,  Uanry  VIII,  1536,  Vol.  x,  No.  180. 
^  As  to  tho  Biahops  of  Coventry  and  Li<  liticM  being  c(riQoqiiially 
described  as  Bishops  of  Chester,  stK*  note  p.  100  above. 

*  This  description  of  the  docuruuut  i.s  an  oudorMciueitt  in  a  later 
hand.  The  direction  or  address  which  follows,  is  an  original  endorao- 
ment  written  the  same  time  as  the  letter  itself. 

*  Theparticipial  form  "yoven"  or  "  3oven",  for  the  muilern  *'  given", 
was  chie^  oonnned  to  the  Midland  and  Northern  dialects.  Along 

with  siuli  similar  fonns  as  yaf.yerf,  yei'eu  'u^iuh  (ic<  iir  in  Chaucer), 
it  ilitttippcarud  from  literary  English  about  loOU ;  so  tho  uso  of  it  here 
is  a  decidedly  late  instance. 

*"0'r  Pl|s"«Bof  tho  Plds,  a  place-name  which  in  Welsh  vefy 
generally  corresponds  to  tho  Eiif,'lish  Manor  Hoit»f, 

"  Lewis  Dwnn  {  JbiaidU-  Visit,,  i,  32o)  mentions  that  a  daugliter  of 
William  Longford  (or,  more  correctly,  Lan^ord),  of  Alingtoi)  and 
Ruthin,  was  married  to  oiio  Walter  Ilockleton.  wlio  was  eii;litli  in 
descent  from  "Walter  do  liockloton,  34  ilonry  111  '.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  at  least  two  of  the  ouUaws  mentioned  in  this  letter, 
Hockk  ton  and  Dnrnnt,  bore  Bnglish  names.  The  alias  Sommer  or 
Summer  is  also  English, 
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wore  brouf^ht  to  vs  iiij  other  Outlawes  as  greate  or  fi^reater 
then  the  forsaidft  Dauid  and  John  were,  and  twoo  of  the 
first  of  them  had  byii  outlawed  thies  xvj  yeres.  Whetof 
iij  were  on  Liffe/  and  oofie  slajne  brought  in  a  sacke  truflsed 
vppon  a  horse,  whom  we  haue  cawsed  to  be  hanged  rppou 
the  galowes  here  for  a  eigne  wolde  god  ye  had  seen  the 
ffasshion  therof,  hit  chaunced  the  samo  day  to  be  markett 
Dayc  lioro,  By  Reason  wherof,  iij*  people'  tfolowed  to  see 
the  gaide  cariage  of  the  saide  thief  in  the  sacke,  the  iiuiner 
wherof  had  not  been  seen  heretofore.  What  shall  we  say 
ffarther.  All  the  theses  in  Wales  qwake  ffor  ffeare,  and 
att  this  day  we  Doo  assure  you  ther  is  but  oone  thief  of 
name  of  the  sorte  of  outlawes  whoose  name  is  Hugh 
Durannt  trustyn<jr  to  haue  hira  shortely.  Soo  that  nowe 
ye  may  Boldely  athrine  that  Wales  is  Redacte'  to  that 
state  that  oone  tliief  taketh  an  other,  and  oone  Cowe 
kepith  an  other'  ffor  the  moste  parte  as  Lewes  my 
servaunt  at  his  fietorne  shall  more  at  Lardge  info'me  ^ou. 
The  takers  of  thies  outlawes  were  my  £[>rde  of  Biehe 
monndes'  tenantes  off  KeTilioke  and  Arustiey  moste  parte 


*  "Ali^e",  which  is  only  a  shortened  form  of on  life  first  softened 
into  *'  on  live  \  a  form  which  was  still  current  in  the  17th  century. 

'  iij«»dOO. 

'  Iteduced. 

^  Tliis  appears  to  have  been  a  fav<nn-ito  expression  of  Lee's.  Ho 
uses  it  in  another  letter  to  Cromwell,  quoted  in  CymmrodoTt  xu, 
p.  89.   Another  of  his  characteristic  expreasions  was  that  '*  he  worn 

macke  the  whyte  sheep  keep  the  hiackc  "  (MH.  Chronicle  quoted  in 
Owen  and  Blakeway's  Hist.  <>/  Shretr)»hury,  i,  340). 

'  Earlv  in  his  reiun  Henry  Vill  aotpiired  the  Moutoomery- 
shire  lordships  of  Gyfeiliog  and  Arwystli  by  purchase,  ^e  text 
suggests  that  he  subsoquontly  liiaiitcd  them  to  llciiry  Fitzroy  (his 
illegitimate  son  by  Elizabeth  Hlouiit,  a  lady  in  waiting  on  Queen 
Catherine),  whom,  on  18  June  l-W.!,  ho  created  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Some  six  months  after  this  letter  was  written,  Fitzroy  died,  being 
then  only  20  years  of  age.  Sir  Richard  Herbert  fns  to  whom  seo 
p.  113  above)  was  at  this  tune  steward  of  the  Cruu  u  lordships  in 
MontgomeiTshire,  and  the  capture  of  these  outlaws  was  most  prol^ 
ably  due  to  his  at  tivity  or  influence.  The  district,  however,  long 
remained  a  stroi^hold  of  robbers  and  outlaws:  in  the  following 
sumn^  (June  1686)  Lee  heard  that "  a  cecten  clutter  or  company  ^ 
theives  and  murderers"  were  gathered  aboute  Arwystli  {T  CymuMm- 
dor,  xii,  41 -ST).  More  th«n  half  a  century  later,  George  Owen  in 
his  "  Dialogue  on  the  Goverument  of  Wales",  written  in  1694,  refers 
to  the  evil  repute  of  the  district  in  his  Own  time  (Oweo's  fitmbrokf" 
tkire,  m,  d^).  See  also  pp.  110, 114  above. 
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ffor  tfeare  and  mony,'  aud  parte  ffor  to  haue  thankesi,  and 
partelj  to  haue  sorTie  of  their  kjrnredd  Discharged.  The 
names  of  the  sayde  Oatlfrwes  Doo  enaue.  Beaecbyng  you 
that  the  Kvn^n  s  Hi^hnes  may  be  aduertued  hereof.  And 
thii^;  tlio  lioly  Tiinitie  preserreyou.  &om  Ludlowe  the 
xuL^**  Daye  of  Jaouary* 

Your  most  Bownden, 

liOLAND  Co.  ET  LiCE'.* 

hi,  yo'  Commaundmenty 

T.  £ngl£fild/ 

Dikiu  ap  Ho"  dio  bagh 
alayne  Rowel  I  ap  Ho"  dio  bagh  altos  Ho"  BaDno* 

Howoll  ap  Dsinid  vayne 

John  Dee  Truydio  alms  John  ap  Meredith.* 


'  "  and  mony put  m  above  tiio  Hue. 

'  That  ifli  January  1535-6.   Aa  to  tibe  evidence  for  fiziog  this  as  tin 

date  of  tho  year  see  Y  Cymtnrodiorf  zii,  S8'9* 

*  Coventry  and  Lichfiold. 

*  Two  |)er8oa8  of  this  name,  father  and  eon^  were  associated  with 
the  Gounctl  of  the  Marohea,  and  are  wrongly  id«itified  in  T  Cymm. 
loo*  eit»  Bir  Tliomaa  Englefiehl,  the  elder,  is  mentioned  in  PoweFa 
Hist,  of  Wales  (e<l,  1584,  p.  392)  as  a  member  of  Prince  Arthur's 
Council,  in  1502,  during  Bishop  Smith's  presi<lency.  IK-  also  hold  the 
offices  of  Justice  of  Chester  (he  appears  to  have  been  jin-viously  vice- 
justice  of  Chester,  set*  Taylor's  H'Ditortr  Nofiffi*  o/  Flint.  lO.")  and 
speaker  of  the  Hons*'  nf  Cuuimons,  and  died  in  1513.  On  the  other 
haixl,  it  was  hie  eon.  Sir  Thomas  tiie  younger,  who  was  Bishop  Lee's 
rii;ht  liaml  man,  and  the  signatory  to  this  Irtler.  He  became  ono  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cooimuu  Pleas,  and  died  at  Bridi^nurth  on 
28  Sept.  1687.  They  were  of  Snglefleld  in  Berkshire,  but  the  manor 
and  estate,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for  upwards  of  780  years, 
was  seized  by  tho  Crown  about  1.^86,  on  tho  attainder  of  the  younger 
Sir  Thomas's  heir  and  successor.  Sir  Francis  Euglefield,  who  died 
some  ten  years  later  a  Oatholio  e^e  at  Valladobd. 

*  111  tho  lotter,  thoso  names  are  written  <'j>jM>site  the  mgnatures 
ci  Lee  and  Euglefield,  in  a^somewbat  smaller  baud.   What  the  name 

l^iiydio  ^  stands  for  I  am  unable  to  say. 
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Db.  Datid  Lewis's  Lbttbb^  1576/ 


S  Januar.  1575.* 

ffrom  M'  D.  Lewis 

Towching  the  abuses  of  Wales.'/ 

To  the  right  hon'able  M'  it'rauuces  Walsingham 
one  of  th.e  principa]]  secretaries  etc.  of  the 
privey  counsaile  to  her  Ma"*.* 


After  uiy  liunible  commuiucous  vnto  yo'  hon'  p*'rcoviuge 
by  the  laste  cout'erence  I  liad  w'**  you  howe  careful!  ye  were 
for  the  reformacdn  of  the  djsorders  in  Wales  ana  for  a 
better  gouentment  there,  a  very  good  argument  of  a  good 
zeale  to  the  publike  weale.  1  thought  my  selfe  in  dewtye 
boNviule  beinge  borne  there'  to  geve  you  all  the  lighte  I 
coulde  botho  to  kriowo  the  causes  of  the  Dysorders  and 
also  the  remedyes  for  the  siiine,  as  iiitrlie  as  1  can  discerne 
and  judge,  the  w***  I  have  sett  furtlie  in  u  fewe  articles  sent 
herew"',  w**"  I  pray  yo'  bono'  to  take  in  good  p«/te,  and 
if  in  some  thinges  were  I  maye  seme  to  sharpe  or  seyere^ 
I  say  I  foUowe  thexample  of  the  good  Pheeicon,  who  in  a 
^arpe  disease  dothe  geve  a  sharpe  medyson.  My  oountrey 
is  80  farre  out  of  order  at  this  time  as  dothe  requyre  seuere 
reinedye  and  in  euerye  eoeinn?onwealthe  seuerytye  vsed  w'** 
indifferencye*  of  iusiice  to  all  men  is  more  coniended  then 
lenytye.  And  Josephe  is  coniended  for  a  wiae  and  prudent 
goiierno'  because  he  gouerned  well  the  egiptians 


>  State  Piapenf  Domeatie  &ri«t,  MzabeiA,  Vol.  107.  No.  4. 


»  ThiB  is  an  entlorsement,  in  a  difl'erent  hand. 

'  This  is  also  written  in  dorm^  but  by  Lom's  liiiuself. 

^  Lowia  \v;is  1).)ni  ;it  Abi  trravomiy,  his  father  lieiiig  Vicar  of 

ercavenny  uiul  Llautiiio  Foi*tuoley.    ISoe  p.  122  abovo. 

•  Impartiality. 
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and  since  in  that  litle  time  that  S'  Bughe  PowleW  waa 
there,  and  seinge  experyence  is  counted  the  bfste  meystres, 
in  my  opynion,  she  is  to  be  followed.  Solon  the  wj^sp  and 
ancyent  lawier,  made  lawes  to  the  grecians  and  amonge 
others  these,  viz.,  tliat  euerye  person  once  in  the  yere 
slioulde  signifye  to  the  Magistrates  his  substance.  That 
euery  man  shoulde  shewe  by  what  acta  or  other  meanes 
he  lyyed  and  that  all  ydle  persons  shoulde  be  banished  out 
of  the  coemmonwealthe  surely  the  ij  laste  may  very  well  be 
put  in  vro^  in  my  countreyo,  where  of  late  daies  tliey  ))e 
geven  to  muche  more  ydlenes  tlien  they  were  xx'"  or  xxx"' 
yeres  agon.  TArnrfjiis  made  certen  lawes  for  the  coem- 
mo/iwelthe  of  Sjnirta  and  intending  a  voiage  to  Creta 
bownde  the  citezens  w"'  an  t)the  to  observe  and  kepe  those 
lawes  vntill  he  cam  ageine,  and  beinge  desyrous  the  saide 
lawes  shoulde  contynewe  for  euer,  he  was  content  to  eude 
his  lyfe  in  ezilleat  creta  and  willed  his  body  after  his 
death  to  be  caste  to  the  sea  that  it  should  not  be  sent  to 
Sparta  to  geve  occacon  thereby  to  the  oitezons  to  thincke 
them  selfes  discharged  of  theire  othes.  If  I  might  haue 
som^  ct'xhI  lawes  or  orders  made  for  a  better  govermont  in 
my  countreyo  and  they  lyved  to  observe  them  w'*"  effeete, 
I  coulde  be  content  to  banyslie  my  selfe  from  thence 
duringe  my  lyfe.  But  what  so  euer  I  have  written  I  referr 
all  to  yo'  better  Judgment,  and  yet  one  thinge  more  is  to 
be  remembered  and  that  ys  the  late  inordinate  and  ynlawf  ul 
assemblye  in  glamorgan  shore'  and  the  ezoessyve  number 

^  See  p.  118  above.  The  only  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover of  Sir  Hogih  Fniilet'a  seventy,  during  his  very  brief  tenure  of 

the  office  of  vice-president,  is  that,  on  1  October  l.".'?),  hi;  nuinotia- 
lised  the  Privy  Council  for  **  certain  thinf^s  seeming  meet  and  expedi- 
ent for  tlie  pood  order  of  Wales. forwiirding  at  the  same  time 
an  order  adopted  by  t}i(>  C<>uucil  of  the  Marches  in  cases  of  mia- 
demeanours.  ( CalcmUtr  qf  StaU  Fapen,  Dvm^  1647-1680^  p.  140.) 
*  Use,  of.  enure. 

'  I  have  been  unable  to  diaoover  any  partaculars  of  the  spedal 

**  assembly'' referred  to.  But  fights  between  different  families  were 
notoriously  common  in  Glamorgan  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Thus,  in  June  1576,  only  a  few  monttis  after  this  was  written,  there 

was  a  veritable  battle,  fought  with  swords,  in  tlie  streets  of  Cow- 
bridfro  between  the  Bassets  of  Beaupr6  and  the  Turbervilles  of 
Penlline  (see  Stradling  Correspondence,  pp.  15-17,  and  Archteoluffia 
CainbretiMu,  fith  ser.,  vii,  81-104,  where  numerous  other  instances  are 
also  given).  As  to  the  niunber  of  retainers,  tm  ¥  Cjfmmrodor,  adt. 
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of  retaynors  there,  leste  the  same  brede  a  worse  example ; 
yf  some  ponishiiient  tlo  not  ensue.  And  so  beinge  bolde 
to  trowble  yo'  hono'  more  then  reason  woulde,  I  beseehe 
god  to  preserve  you  in  healthe  and  prosperitye.  ffrom  the 
Arches  in  london  this  3  of  January/  1375. 

Yo'  hono"  most  bownden  to  oomawnde, 

Da.  Lewes. 


APPENDIX  C. 


Db.  David  Lewis's  Discoubsb.^ 


information  of  ye  disorders  of  wales.  1575.* 

Tlie  ^reate  dysoiders  in  wales  sppciallye  in  sowthwales 
D.  1.    liaue  groweu  muclie  of  late  tlaies,  by  retayners  of  gentle- 
men whome  they  muste  after  the  manor  of  the  countrey 
bere  out  in  all  actions  be  they  neuer  so  badd./ 
D.  2.         They  haue  also  foster  brothers  loyteringe  &  ydle  kins* 
men/  &  others  hangers  on^  that  Do  nothinge  ells,  butplaye 

60-1.  To  thia  may  be  added  Lord  Herbwt  of  Cherbtuys  rtatement 

( Autobiorjraphtff  Loo,  p.  7)  that  his  "{jiaiulf other's  power  was 
so  great  in  the  country  that  divers  ancestors  of  the  better  familiea 
now  in  Montgomeryshire  were  his  semints  and  raued  by  him.  He 
delisted  alaomuch  in  hospitality  ;  an  Ituvini:;  a  very  lon^  table  twice 
coverefl  cvitv  meul  with  the  host  meats  tluit  could  he  gotten,  and  a 
very  groat  family."  Kvt'u  Lord  Herbert  himself,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
obeerves,  "  never  extricated  his  mind  from  a  patriandial  belief  in 
the  ri^'ht  of  every  injured  man  tt)  take  personal  vengeance,  with 
the  aid  of  his  family,  on  his  enemies  and  their  families'*  (c^.  cit.,  312). 

*  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  iSlftk,  vol.  107,  No.  4*. 

'  This  is  the  indorsement  on  tlio  hack  of  tlu»  document,  and  is 
written  in  a  different  baud.  In  the  margin,  D  —  Disorder,  and 
R=  Remedy. 

'  Fosterage  was  originally  **  <me  of  the  several  means  used  under 

tho  tribal  svstcm  for  the  purpose  of  tvinii  'wtranijers  ns  tiiijhtly  as 
possible  to  the  tribe,"  and  wa«  in  fact  the  luik  l>etween  trilHjsmen  and 
non-tribesmen.  See  Seobohm's  Tribal  System  in  Wales,  127-8,  and  cf. 
Willis  Bund's  Celtic  Church  in  ]V.:>r^,  or,-7.  Sir  John  Wynn's  History 
the  Gicydir  Family  contains  many  facts  that  throw  a  valuable  light 
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at  cardes  &  Dyce*  and  pycke  &  steale  &  kyll  or  hurte  any 
man  when  they  will  have  them  and  yrt  tlu  y  them  selfes 
will  washe  theire  handea  thereof  when  the  yli  facte  ys 
Don./ 

Thes  ydle  loyterers  when  they  have  offended  wilbe 
shifted  of  to  some  frendes  of  theires  in  an  other  quarter, 
BO  as  they  will  not  be  f  ounde  to  be  pimished  when  time  2* 
shall  require,  and  in  the  meane  while  the  gentlemen  will 

practize  an  aorrement  w"*  the  partyes  greved  and  then 
bectiuso  the  loytfTPrs  have  nothinge  of  theire  owne,  the 
gentlemen  must  holpe  them  to  a  Comortha^  to  satisfye  the 
parties  dampnifyed./ 

Men  of  no  substance  nor  of  credyte  made  sheriffes    ^  ^ 
and  Justicers  of  the  peace'  w**  moste  Ijre  be  pollinge  & 
pyllynge// 

The  auctoritye  of  the  counsaile  there  is  not  regarded 
as  it  liatlie  ben  for  neither  sheriffe,  Juf^iiee  of  the  peace, 
Maior,  baylye  or  ofticer  of  ni\y  to^vne  corporate,  will  so 
carefully  appreliende  or  take  any  such  persons  as  hathe 
any  f rendu  of  any  accompte,  althoughe  theire  faltes  be  D.  4. 
neuer  so  grevous  and  apparent^  yea  thoughe  he  hathe  the 


on  the  effects  of  this  euBtom,  whidi  oonHntied  fai  iue  untfl  the  middle 

(if  the  last  century,  Tlionias  Pennant  the  historian  bein^f  put  out  to 
nurse  at  a  neiglibouring  farm-house  ( Tours  in  Wales,  ed.  KhySj  i,  pp. 
xxi-xxii).  See  also  on  the  subject  Dr.  Birkbeck  Neviiis's  JNeture  of 
Wales  durinff  the  Tudor  Periofl,  pp.  16-18;  22-26.  The  number  ol 
♦idle  kinsmen*  wa«  cnTisiflcriilily  swelled  by  the  illegitimate  ofFsprinjr 
of  the  country  genti  >  at  that  time.  Tlius  the  hea<l  of  the  great 
OhunoTgan  family  of  Stradlings,  in  the  first  half  of  the  l(5th  century 
was  (U'scriVied  as  the  eldest  of  some  dozen  brothers,  "  most  of  them 
bastards,  who  had  no  living  but  by  extortion  and  pilling  of  the  King's 
subjects**  (Letten  and  Papers,  Henry  VIH.     140,  vi,  800). 

'  "An  Acte  for  .  .  debarringe  of  unlawful  pimes  "  (33  TTenry 
VIII,  0.  9),  prohibited  inter  alia  the  playing  of  tennis,  dice,  cards  and 
bowls  out  of  Christmas.  Cf.  Owen's  PenU/rokeskirc,  iii,  60.  Idle  life 
and  "  excesse  in  gsminge  "  were  mentioned  by  George  Owen  in  his 
Description  of  Wales  as  characteristic  of  Radnorshire  people.  The 
Golden  Grove  (1600),  by  William  Vaxighan,  throws  much  light  on  the 
manners  and  diversions  of  the  people  ol  Wales  at  a  slightly  later  period. 

•  For  very  full  notes  on  CyntAorC^,  Bee  F  CynMNTodor,  xii,  4S-47| 
and  Owen's  Pembrokeshire,  iii,  22. 

*  This  "disorder,"  so  far  aa  it  oonoerned  jurtiees  of  the  peace,  ia 
more  fully  dealt  with  by  George  Owen  in  his  "  Dialogue  (Owen's 
Peaibrokrshtre,  iii,  54). 

"*  Extortion  and  robbery,  cf.  "  extortion  and  pilling,'*  quoted  at 
the  end  nil  the  note  on  FoatengOy  given  above. 

K  2 
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Baide  counsayleB  le^ires  to  that  ende^ ;  but  will  playe  bo 
pype,*  aeeet  me,  &  seest  me  not,  and  this  haue  growen  by 
impunytye  whereof  Do  proeeade  all  manner  of  Disorderg./ 
Rs         The  romedye  is  to  ponishe  the  gentlemen  for  theire 

retayninge./ 

B.  T(j  l<'t  the  father  answer  for  his  8umio,  the  M'  for  his 

man  yf  he  be  not  furth  comynge  to  answer  for  the  Dis- 
order &  so  eache  other  for  his  brother  or  any  other  that 
Dothe  hange  vpon  him  for  ought  Don  in  his  quarell  or 
that  maye  be  thought  to  be  don  by  his  assent  or  will./ 

R,  Lykwyse  tJie  sherife,  Justices  of  the  peace,  maior, 

baylye  or  any  other  officer  to  whome  the  saide  oounsaile 
shall  dyrecte  theire  l^/Zics  for  tlie  apprelieiuon  of  any 
pt/'Kon,  yf  they  shalbe  townJe  to  liave  wyncked  &  not  to 
haue  don  theire  offices  carefully  and  syncerelye,  are  to  be 
kepte  in  prison  vntUl  those  persons  be  apprehended  and 
brought  in,  to  be  ponished  accordinge  to  theire  desertes./ 

R.  Contemptea  and  dysonlcrs  inuste  be  seuerelye  ponished 

&  the  bettor  tlie  man  offender,  the  greter  thoffi  nee,  &  the 
ponishiiient  ought  to  be  the  more,  miiste  bo  rather  in 
bodjo  by  inipr/sr>/(oment,  then  in  piirso,  losto  tho  oountrey  by 
Coniorth<t  hero  that  payne  more  then  tho  otfoiKl^r./ 

R.  The  gatherings  called  (  omdrthas  must  be  vtt^'rly  for- 

bydden,  excepte  in  cases  permitted,  viz.  for  myschances  of 
fyre  or  lyke./ 

R.  Maisterles  men,  loyterers,  and  \  IIi  persons  woulde  be 
bownde  to  theire  good  behavyors  bothe  in  the  townes  and 
in  the  countrey  whereof  there  is  greate  plentye  in  wales, 
who  be  mucho  bonio  w***  all  in  that  countrye  &  of  all  men 
to  be  reforinod  nr  Dry  von  awaye./ 

B.  That  tho  couaisaillt'  may  imploye  them  selfos  to  ae  the 

countrey  well  ordered  and  gwyded  in  good  obedyenc^e 
rather  then  to  here  pleas  for  landes  &  other  thinges  w** 
might  receve  ende  by  the  course  of  the  coemimm  lawes 
w**  more  spcde  &  lesse  charge  then  thm./ 

R.  Small  matters  to  be  ref  ered  to  some  one  of  the  countrey 

beynge  of  best  credyte  to  be  ended./ 

'  Sir  Henry  Sidney  (l<  t<mt>il  it  necessary  to  sond  fi  private  letter 
to  Sir  £<1.  StraiUing  Slierili  of  GUiuorgun,  urging  him  to  be  tflie 
more  earnest  for  thap»rehencion  of  certen  persons "  epecifietl  in  a 
writ  aiMrossed  to  the  Sheriff  by  order  of  the  Court  {StraeUit^  Corree- 
pmdence,  p.  11). 

*  The  nursery  game  of  "  Bo-peep ! " 
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The  Justicers  of  the  peace  in  out  rye  of  tlie  xij  shires  of 
Wales  to  be  chosen  of  the  beste  disposed  men  to  Justice 
&  godljuess  and  the  nomber  to  be  abridged  to  viij  accord- 
inge  to  the  ordjnances  of  wales.'/ 

Suche  as  prof  esse  the  lawes  of  tlie  Realnie  and  be  of  R. 
that  oounsaile  speciallje  those  that  shoulde  be  contynew- 
ally  rosydcnt  there,  shoulde  not  be  in  fee  w"*  any  prentle- 
luen  w^''iu  tlie  lyinittes  of  theire  comission''  as  for  the  most 
parte  they  haue  lien  and  (us  i  thineke)  be  :it  these  dayen./ 

Tlie  vycepresydent  or  the  Justice  &  ij  others  for  the  r. 
better  credyte  of  the  place  &  knowledge  of  the  matters  ihis  in 
happenynge  shoulde  be  alwajes  resydent  in  coiinsaile  and  effect 
not  one  to  tarye  a  seyenight  or  fortniglit  &  then  to  departe, 
levinge  an  other  for  so  lytle  time,  who  is  clene  ignorant  of  [course] 
the  accydentes  &  procedynge  therein./  of  Town. 


»  By  the  34  »ti«1  85  Henrv  VTTT,  c.  2^),  5,  08,  it  was  enacted  that 

thore  should  not  Ix-  more  than  i  i^lit  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  any 
shiro  in  Wales,  but  tho  commission  lor  cacli  shire  was  also  to  include, 
as  ox-officio  justices,  tlic  Prosiilent  of  the  Welsh  Council,  the  Judpjes 
of  the  Great  Sessions  id  their  resjMJctive  Cirt  iiits.  m\(\  the  king's 
attorney  and  solicitor  attaclie*!,  not  to  the  circuit,  but  to  the  Council 
of  the  Marches.  The  text  shows  that  this  restriction  as  to  number  waa 
not  however  adhered  to,  and  CJeorge  Owen's  list  of  Pembrokeshire 
justices  in  1000  ruiitiiins  19  jtistit  *  >i  bi  yoiul  tbc  ex-oflicio  memlHsra. 
The  sLittutoiy  i  t  strn  tion  was  repealed  by  o  Williiim  and  Mary,  e.  4. 

'  Until  thf  abolition  e)f  the  Welsh  judicature  in  l8iJ0,  Judges  of 
the  Welsh  Sessions  were  at  lilierty  to  practise  as  counsel  in  West- 
uiinster  Hall,  and  might  s<i  be.  and  naturally  often  were,  '*  in  fee 
with  gentlemen  within  the  limits  of  their  commission"  in  Wales. 

'  This  marginal  note  is  written  in  a  later  hand.  The  Townseud 
referred  to  was  Henry,  oth  son  of  Sir  Robt«i-t  Townsend,  Chief  Justice 
of  Chester  {  Y  Ci/i/niirurlor,  xii,  31,  V) ;  Dineley's  licnufort  Pr<t<jre^*, 
.58-60).  The  notice  of  him  in  Clivc  k  Ludlntr,  p.  2tHi,  ia  inaccurate. 
He  waa  appointe<l  2n<l  jutlge  of  the  Chester  Circuit  on  16  Sept.  1  o7fi, 
Wiis  M  P  for  Ludlow  in  1(514,  and  <lied  in  injl.  He  was  settled  at 
Couud,  Salop.  Uayward  Townseud,  author  of  the  IlUtorical  Co/lec- 
tiotUf  was  his  son. 
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APPENDIX  1). 


i:)75. 

Froui  111'  Wittin  Ger 
rard  dated  the  20 
of  Jttniiarye.7 

To  the  righte  hono'able  ffraunr^^s  Walsingham 
one  of  the  Quenes  Ma*^  priucipall  Secre- 
taries und  of  her  highenes  moste  honorable 
privey  Counsell// 

In  the  accomplisheme?it  of  mye  promis  I  have  sent  to 
yo'  hono'  enclosed*  sucho  knowlodti^e  of  wales  &  this  Coim- 
sell  as  those  xxij"*  yercs  experience  hathe  taught  me./ 

My  plat*  is  to  sliewe  howe  iieccssarie  yt  was  to  estab- 
lish this  Counsel!  and  howe  nedeful  yt  is  to  continue  the 
same  in  oounteHanoe  and  creditte./ 

I  hare  added  the  maner  and  order  the  CounBell  ysed  to 
bring  wales  to  the  obedience  of  the  Lawes  of  Englande 
and  the  benefyt  snccedinge  and  w^**  all  noted  o'  digression 
at  this  driio  from  tliat  kind  of  travell  and  thoccasions  and 
the  great  cliaitli^e  impoverishem*  w*"  vnin^sally  the 
subiecto  ul"  thai  Con  trie  receivethe  thereby  and  for  remedie 
have  sette  downe  thorde'  I  tould  yo'  bono*  were  onste* 
deTised,  consented  ynto  bj  all  this  Oounsell  and  allowed 
by  the  Oounsell  above./ 

Tlie  sondrie  Actes  of  Parliam*  in  tlie  tjme  of  TI.  the 
4th  and  vntill  tlie  xx'*'  of  H.  theighte,  doo  see  plainiie 
palate  owte  their  VVuishe  disposicon  in  those  tyines,  that 

*  StnU  Papen,  Domntie  Mix.,  vol.  107,  No.  31. 

^  Thh  is  an  endorsument  in  ft  different  hand.  The  date  of  tbe 
letter  is  Juimary  157o-0. 

*  This  is  Gremrd'a  own  endorsement. 

*  The  enclosure  wm  the  Discourse  printed  belov  M  Appendix  B. 
'  Plot  or  Plan.  '  Once. 
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needful  I  thoup^ht  yt  to  remember'  tbejm  &  meeter 
I  tbonpfht  it  to  abreviate  theyui  then,  to  loave  yo'  hono'  to 
the  b()(»k  at  bird^-e,  w*"*  occasioiictk  the  lenglie  of  inye 
overtedious  volume.*  Kevertheleij  I  have  in  fewe  lyaes 
abreviated  the  some  thereof  leavinge  yow  to  peruse  thoth' 
when  convenient  lease'  made  serve  you,  w^ut  offence  to 
weightier  causes./ 

All  that  myne  opinion  of  Wales  of  this  Counsell  A  the 
reforme  conteigned  in  those  enclosed  Notes  I  sliall  not 
mislike  be  made  knowen  to  whom  yo'  bono'  sliall  think 
meete.  Thother  several  Not^^s  T  luimblie  besek  yo'  hono' 
maie  be  to  yo'  self,  vntil  1  shuU  by  apeeche  open  to  you 
Buche  further  declaracoS  of  my  meaning  as  i  have  not 
thought  good  to  comitt  to  le^res.  The  maner  howe  the 
same  w^^owt  blame  to  my  sellf  or  suspicoQ  that  I  am  the 
Aucto'  maie  be  putte  in  execucofl,  vpon  conference  w*  yo' 
hono'  will  f'tisf'lio  ]>e  devised./ 

1  will  iitiirme  yt  yo'  bono'  sliall  des'^rvc-  thank  of  her 
highenets  and  })raier  of  the  Oontrie  to  spend  some  travell 
therein,  but  there  be  diuerse  thingea  needfuU  to  be  provided 
for  before  thorder  may  be  made  knowen./ 

Neuertheles  in  the  meane  tjme  I  hare  saied  openlje  to 
some  of  myne  associates  that  some  of  good  calUnge,  atmje 
beinge  above  delt  w"*  me  asweil  touchinge  the  great  heapes 
of  causles  sutf  s,  that  were  dailie  brouf^hte  before  vs,  by  the 
pore  clamorous  sorte  of  the  people  of  Wales  to  theire  vtt^r 
ympoverishmt,  a«  alsoe  the  greate  fynes  taxed  and  the 
small  benefite  the  Prince  reaped  thereby,  I  saied  those 
whoe  Boe  reasoned  w^  me,  hadd  as  good  knowledg  of 
o'  procedinges  as  o'  selyes,  and  saied  plainelie  I  was  soe 
harde  layed  vnto,  that  excepte  1  should  speake  vntruthe, 
I  was  not  able  taunswer  the  same,  and  yett  T  saied  I 
promised  I  woulde  yelde  m}Tie  opinion  the  necessitie 
of  that  Couusell,  and  skewe  what  order  hadd  bene 
devised./ 

And  for  the  verifyinge  hereof  and  to  make  a  forste 
entraunoe  I  hare  doTised  a  \eUre  as  from  yo'  hono*  to  me, 
w***  enclosed  I  send  (if  yo'  bono'  think  good)  to  be  writen 
uppe  by  yo'  Secretarie  and  sent  to  me  by  this  berrer./ 


*  The  word  "  abre\nate  "  was  tirst  written  and  thou  struck  out. 

*  The  "  volume  "  means  the  Discourse  printed  below  as  Appendix 
E.|  while  the  "  Abreviated  "  document  f  onus  Appendix  F. 
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The  sighte  thorof  I  knowe  will  not  onelie  verefye  what 
I  saied  howe  I  \va.s  ddte  w*''  but  also  procure  some  to  sub- 
scribe thorder,  I  have  sent  to  yu"  as  necessarie  to  be 
putt  in  execucoS,  not  knowinge  the  contrarie,  but  yo' 
hono'  shall  reoeave  theym  as  order  of  their  devise  whoe 
otiierwise  woulde  vse  them  us  they  did  the  former./ 

At  mye  cominge  uppe  I  sliall  w***  in  twoe  houres 
troublinge  yo'  hono'  fynishe  what  in  these  causes  I  have 
further  to  ^^a^o,/ 

I  humblie  besek  yo'  hono'  to  have  me  in  remembrance 
J*  if  annie  parte  of  the  allowaunce  appointed  to  mye  lorde 
deputie*  bee  cutte  of  y*  I  male  serve  m  Englande^  for  then 
cannot  his  L.  yeelde  me  the  promised  entertaignemt 

occasioned  me  to  yelde  him  mye  worde  that  if  I  were 
appointed  I  would  goe  serve  there,  but  if  there  bee  noe 
alteracoff  of  that  allowancp.  then  as  I  toulde  yo'  hono' 
wliat  soever  shall  followe  i  will  not  breake  the  worde  I 
have  (^even.  And  because  thund'standinge  of  the  likli- 
hoade  herof  woulde  greatlie  please'  me  to  settle  some 
thinges  in  the  Oontrie  before  mye  cominge  uppe.  I 
shall  humblie  beseake  yo'  hono^  by  this  berrer  to  lett  me 
vnd'stande  what  yo'  hono'  supposethe  will  be  the  sequele./ 

I  humblye  thank  yo'  hono'  for  the  favo'  1  t'ounde  w"* 
yo'  hono'  w**  w'**  anie  service  T  canne  as  farre  as  mye  pore 
habiiitie  shall  stretche*  I  auie  and  shall  remaine  atyo' 
oomaundmewt./ 

This  berrer  (to  whome  1  beseak  yo'  hono'  geve  the 
hearinge)  will  tell  you*  of  the  greate  avauntes'  w^  that 
willful!  ezdamator  Totperley  gevethe  owte  of  his  tryumphe 
againste*  me  but  I  make  no  accompte  therof  well  know- 

*  Til  Auirnst  1576  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  thoufj;h  continuing  Lord 
President  of  Wales,  w;i.s  ro-appointed  Lt)rd  Pi  piity  of  Ireland,  and 
the  text  hero  seems  to  8Ug*;est  that  he  then  8o<'ured  a  promise 
from  Gerard  that  he  would  a(-«'i>i>t  oflice  nnder  him  in  Ireland.  Some 
rnninur  of  u  proposal  to  rcdiK  <•  SidTioy's  uUoAvance  huviTifx  rc;u'ht'<l 
Gerard,  he  feared  lest  he  too  should  suifor,  and  was  consequently 
wishing  for  promotion  in  England.  Some  three  months  later,  on 
23  April  ir>7U — that  is,  probuhfy,  after  he  had  gone  up  to  LK>ndon  to 
see  Walsinghnm— he  formally  received  his  appointment  as  Lord 
Cliancellor  of  lieland. 

■■'  "the  same"  erased,  "you"  put  over. 

'  BoastinL"^^  '  ■'.initini;s.  Tlu- sorni-whiit  uncommon  word  "  »'Xi'l:i- 
mator"  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  a  loud  boaster.  1  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  what  this  affair  with  Totperley  was. 

«  "over"  erased  before  "againate.'* 
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inge  that  nowo  lio  liatbe  founde  waif  to  be  harde  ho  will 
imbusio  him  iikh  Iio  w***  importunate  trowblinge  yo^ 
hono"  (taking  it  an  easier  waje  to  lyve  by  then  toccupie 
his  crafte)  as  thereby  make  him  knowen  to  yo'  bono"  aa 
he  is  in  deede,  &  not  in  shoe^  and  then  ame  I  assured 
in  end  his  rewarde  will  Ije  as  he  deserveth  and  not  accord- 
ing© to  his  expectacor^.  I  humblie  besek  yo'  pardon  for 
mye  overtodiouse  troublincre  yo'  bono'  and  soe  w***  the 
consideracoii/  ut'  ui\'e  liuuiblo  dntif  I  take  leave, 
tt'rom  Ludlo*  tiie  xx"'  of  Januarie,  1575. 

humbly  at  your  honorable 
oomaundment 

Whjuc.  Gebbabd. 


AITEXDIX  E. 


GeKABd'b  D1SOOUB8E.' 

A  discourse  oi"  the  estate  of  the  Countrey 
and  people  of  Wales  in  the  tyme  of  kin^e 
Edwarde  tiie  ffirste  and  from  that  tyme  vntill 
the  establishement  of  A  Counsaul  in  ti^e 
Marches  of  Wales. 

The  travaille  of  that  Coimsaill  att  that 
tvnie  and  tli»'  benefitte  succedinjre 
Tbo  tmvaylle  of  thatt  Oomisaill  att  this 
Duye  and  the  sequell,  re(|uishte  to  be 
considered  before  perfect  understandinge 
can  be  had  howe  necessary  it  is  for  tiiat 
govemement,  to  haue  the  same  Connsaill 
mainetelgncd  and  countenanced.  And  no 
lesse  nedefull  to  provide  order  to  p?Tventt 
suche  hnnnes  and  evelles  as  followetli  tlioire 
procoadiuges  att  this  day,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  the  like  maner  and  order  of  Service, 
as  was  Tsed  before  by  those  who  served  in 
the  tyme  of  theiie  firste  estabHshmeat. 

>  Show.        '  State  PomesHo,  E&mbeth,  vol.  107,  Na  31. 
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It  is  reqiiisitte  tV)r  liiin  that  desireth  to  understande 
the  benifitte  tlio  Coinitrey  of  wales  liath  receaved  by  the 
travayll  of  this  Oouiisaill  in  the  marches  sythence  the 
establishement  thereof,  and  whether  in  themaner  of  theire 
^yemem^  att  this  day,  in  hearinge  of  causes  and  bringinge 
of  Sutes  in  question,  it  be  necessary  that  some  p'vicon'  of 
reforme  be  had,  that  lieloke  back  aiid  consider  the  estate, 
w^ich  the  people  of  tli  tt  < 'ouiitrey  remayned  in,  in  the  tyme 
ot"  kinge  Edward  tho  ttirste  and  from  that  tyme  untill 
p<?rfect  and  full  establishment  of  that  Counsaill ;  And  con- 
sider also  the  state  the  same  Countrey  hath  ben  in  euer 
sithenoe  and  yett  is.  And  then  shall  he  fynde,  comparinge 
thestate  of  the  Oonntrey  to  the  seuerall  tymes  aforesaid, 
not  onely  the  greate  care  had  to  worek  them  to  such 
obedience,  as  they  mitj^lit  by  la  we  be  goii^rned  occasioned 
thestablishmen^  of  tliat  Coimsaill  :  but  also  upon  tho 
understandinge  of  the  geufrall  benihtt  W/ttch  all  the 
Countrey  hath  tasted  of",  by  the  travaille  of  the  same 
Counsaill,  will  perceave  that  att  this  day  noe  lesse  regarde 
ys  to  be  had  to  the  oontynuanee  countenance,  and  Imcke- 
settinge^  of  that  Coimsaill  then  was  att  theire  firste 
establishment  and  shall  neuertheles  fynde  that  suche 
multitude  of  causeles  exclaymes'"'  and  qu;nv>lliTTjfe  Sutes  arc 
brought  in  question  before  \\\\\\  Counsaill  att  tliis  day  as 
the  Countrey  greately  ynipoucrKslicd  tlifn'hy,  and  that  it 
is  full  tyme  to  provide  some  meane  uf  1  efuruie./ 

Kinge  Edwarde  the  ffirste  after  two  seuarall  suppress- 
inge  and  pardoninge  of  Lten*  Prince  of  wales  in  the  Seeonde 
and  thride  yeres  of  his  Reigne,  beinge  in  the  ix"*  and  x** 

Sre  of  his  Reigne  trowbled  by  the  rebellion  of  the  same 
en  and  Dauid  his  brother  and  supprassinge  them  bothe 


*  Provision. 

*  "  Back-Botting  "  seoinii  to  bo  horo  usod  either  in  the  Bonse  of 
BUpp<^>rting.  as  it  were  from  behind,  or  poeaiUy  of  re-instatiiig  or 
rt-i-.stu1>1isiiiiii!;  in  its  ori;^Mna1  stat^.  Tlio  more  usuftl  meaning  of 
the  word  is  that  of  attacking  from  behind. 

'  Oemrd  seenu  to  use  the  noun  ^  exclaim"  in  the  technical  Mnse 
of  a  formal  statement  of  griovaneos.  Cf.  hvter  on,  "  cauKeleas  ex<:la- 
mntions,"  "  cxclainant^t."  Perhaps  "oxclaniator "  wa«  also  tisoil  by 
Gerald,  in  hin  lutter  al»ovt',  in  the  sense  of  a  vuxatioua  an*l  frequent 
litigant. 

Ill  aiUlitioii  to  what  is  stated  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  xii,  A.^-A,  as  to  the 
litigious  character  of  the  Welsh  people  at  this  time,  see  also  George 
Owen*t  Dialogue,"  in  Owen^a  FmkttkMrtj  iii,  86  et  nq. 
^Lknralyii. 
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in  tho  xi  i'*'  yoro  after  he  had  biiyl<lo(l  Conwajp,  Carnarvon, 
Kiithiii,  and  ftijntte'  Ca<tl«^^  :m<l  provided  «rari8on8  Hufii- 
cient  to  fortifie  and  k^^pe  ilicui,  then  considoriiige  [that]  to 
couquere  by  the  swoorde  and  nut  to  kepe  the  thinge  gotten 
in  pea0,*  deserved  nottiie  oomendaSon  o€  a  full  ooiiqiie8te« 
and  well  knowinge  fhat  better  is  the  eomendaSon  of 
keapinge  then  oonqueringe  'because  ofte  tymes  oonqueste 
happes  by  chaunce  butt  keapinge  and  gouerninge  euer  by 
wisdome.'  Ho  therefore,  before  his  departin-f^  from  Wales, 
ordeynod  att  Rutldaii  in  the  same  xij"*  yere  of  his  JK^igne 
diuf  rse  and  souudry  good  iawes  whereby  to  governe  those 
people ;  the  preamble  of  w*''  lawe  enaueth. 

fidwardoi*  dei  Bex  AngHe  dns  Hitoie  et  dux 
Aquitaine  oib}  fide  1 1^3  suis  de  terra  sua  de  Snodon  et  de 
alijs  terriB  suis  in  Wallia  sal  in  dno'  Divina  providentia 
qu"  ill  sua  disposicoe  non  fallit',  inter  alia  sue  ai?pensacoe" 
iiiunera  quib)  110s  <'t  Re<:j'i)ri  iiriri  An^iflie  decoriiri" dignatu  est, 
terram  Walli«*eum  lucolis  *uispriusnol)isiure  feodalisubiec- 
tam,  sui  gra  in  proprietatis  nie  doiuiniu  (obstaculis  quibus- 
cunqs  oeesantibjy  totaliter  et  cti  integriiate  convemt  et 
Corone  Begni  pred<^  tanqm  partem  corporis  eiufldemanexfit 
&  vniy'it  nos  itaq}  intuitu"  divino  Tolentee  dcam  teiram 
nram  de  Snodon  et  alias  terras  nras  in  partib)  illis  sicut 
et  cetoras  ditioni  nre  subiectas,  ad  honorom  tV:  laudem 
dei  h  eccUe  ac  zelum  Justicie,  sub  debito  re<j;'iiniiie  iruber- 
nari,  et  lucolas  seu  habitatores  terrar^  iilar^,  qui  aile  et 

'  Thu  uuaios  of  the  castles  are  uudurlined  in  didoretit  ink.  In  Uio 
margin  opposite  there  is  a  little  iiurk,  obviously  intended  to  catch 
the  eye.  Sirnilnr  marks  f  most  of  thorn  resemblin;^  a  fleur-ile-lis),  and 
nnder-lin^  whicli  occur  more  frequently  later  on,  were  probably 
inserted  by  Walsingham  luinflelf  when  perosfng  the  Disooune. 

*  Peace. 

' — *  The  interveuiug  passage  is  uuderliued. 

*  The  whole  of  this  extract  is  written  in  italics  and  posnkly  by  a 

different  writer.  For  the  full  text  of  the  Statute  of  Khuddlan  (which 
was  strictly  speaking  not  a  Parliamentary  Statute  at  all,  but  a  set  of 
regulations  made  at  Hhuddlau  by  the  King  iu  Council)  sec  The 
Hecord  of  Caemarrmit  p.  119  tt  se*/.  To  the  text  there  printed,  this 
oxtract  clofit  ly  of^rrosporuls,  nntl  such  variations  between  them  as 
appear  to  be  of  any  importance  are  given  iu  the  uotea  which  I'oiiow. 
It  nas  not  been  thought  neoessary  to  extend  the  oontnuitionB  of  tint 
extrart. 

*  Saitm  in  dno  sempit  dei  et  divina/'  in  Ji.  of  C* 

*  **  Inter  alia  dispensaconis  sue  mnnera^'*  in  J6,  of  C. 

^  "  Decorare,"  in  JR.  of  C. 

*  "Nutu,''in  Ao/C. 
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basse,  se  snbTnisonmt  voluntati  nre  k  qnns  sic  Vi<\  nram 
recppiin*'^  voliintatcni,  cprtis  let^ib)  coii.sut'tutlinib)  sub 
trancjiulitiit*'  <'t  pace  iiia  tractari,  leges  et  consuetudies 
parliu  illar^  liactenus  vsitat',  coram  nobis  &  procerib}  nris 
fecimus  recitari  quibj  dillg^enter  auditis  ac  plenius  Intel- 
lectifl,  quasdam  illa^  deConsilio  procera  predctoru  delevim^, 
quasdam  permisimus  ac  quasdaiu  correximus  ac  etiam 
quasdam  alias  adijciendas  et  farit  ndus'  decrevium^  eas 
de  cetero  in  terris  nris  in  partib}  illis,  perpetua  tirmitate 
teneri  et  observari  voluimus  in  forma  subscripta. 

WhereV>v  it  maje  be  gathered  that  the  same  kinge 
well  knowiuge  that  if  it  might  be  brought  to  pasae  to  haue 
them  gouerued  bj  the  lawes  of  Ingland,  he  sholde  not 
onely  bj  makinge  them  as  one  English  people,  subiecte  to 
the  Growne  be&r  by  lawe  keape  them  from  rebellinge, 
then  by  the  swoorde.  But  also  tlioreby  reape  and  recoaue 
the  R  newns  of  that  lando  and  Countrey  due  to  the 
Crowne  m  quiett  which  before,  \v/th  more  of  the  treasure  of 
the  Eealme  and  the  losse  of  "lany  Subiectes,  was  spent 
and  distroyed  in  maintenance  of  W aires  and  of  garrisons 
keapte  in  Castles  dispersed  in  manner  throughe  Wales. 

His  poUicye  in  those  lawes  is  worthye  the  notinge,  ffor 
as  all  the  same  be  consonaunte,  for  the  most«  parte,  to  the 
lawes  of  England,  jett  forecastinire  that  to  with  drawe 
them  att  one  tyme^  from  all  tlieire  VVallshiye  and  Walshe 
costDmes"  WIS  not  the  meane  to  wynae  them  to  the 
obedyence  He  pretended.  Therefore  in  those  lawes,  aswell 
in  the  bringing  in  of  Sates :  as  in  the  procedinge  to  tryall 
and  in  such  other  poinctes  where  wtthowt  greate  offence  to 
Justice  it  might  be  suffered  and  tollerat*' U  lie  allowed  to 
them  many  of  theire  oulde  customes :  And  ordered  by  that 
lawe  the  three  comities  of  Northwales,  Anglezeye,  Car- 
narvon and  Merionnctli  tle^n  railed  the  lande  of  Hnodon  and 
the  countie  of  ftiyiit-e  to  be  devyded  into  hundredes  and 
made  parcelles  of  those  seucrall  counties.  The  Justices  of 
the  foreste  of  Snodon  appointed  to  execute  Justice  in 
those  three  counties  of  Northwales,  The  Justices  of  Chester 
to  serve  for  fllintte :  A  Chamberlayne  to  keape  the  Orri- 
ginalle  Scale,  in  wIMi  Counties  those  lawes  liaue  euer- 
sythence  ben  rsed  and  executed,  aud  notwthstanding  in 

*  *«  StatuendV  in  ^-  of  C. 

The  intervening  pu88>ige  is  underlined^  and  a  mark  placed  in 
the  margin  opposite. 
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the  i7  jeare  of  his  Rpigue,  there  rebelled  againste him  one 
S'  Bees  Mereddeth'  and  in  the  xxiiij^''  yere  of  bis  Beigne 
one  Madock'  W/tich  occasioned  the  same  kynge,  to  bujlde 
Bewmaries  Castle  and  to  fortifie  wVth  newe  garrisons  all 

the  said  Castles  :  Thccs  Ltnvos  and  forfpfvinpfo  coulde  not 
prevaylo  yott  'as  iiuiyo  Ix^  finuidc}  in  the  Cmnicles  of 
tymes  of  uliier  kinges  to  briiige  the  walshrye  to  be  of  the 
niynde,  that  they  were  a  like  people  subiecte  to  the  Crowue 
as  were  the  Englishes  Wherefore  betwene  them  and  the 
EngUshe  x^eople  remayned  as  mortaile  hate  as  betwene  the 
En<rlishe  man  and  the  Seotte;  And  this  maye  be  gathered 
by  the  complaynte  of  the  Coniens,  the  enp-lislie  Subiectes 
in  tho  souerall  Counties  of  ETi<_rlande  next  adioyninge  to 
^V;tl«'s  at  diucrse  ParlyaiiK  ntcs.  but  sp^x'iallye  in  the  tyme 
ut  kynge  Henry  the  P*"  and  by  theire  pronipte  readines,  to 
ayde  the  Rebell  Oweu  Gleudor ;  Wherefore  in  that  kynges 
tyine,  many  sharpe  lawes'  were  made  againste  them 
Whereby  noe  entune*  Walsh  man  sholde  purchase  any 
landes  or  tenem*~  in  any  Towneof  marchandizeadioyninge  2  h  C 
to  the  ma  relies  of  Wales  nether  be  free  in  any  englishe  *  I'a. 
towne  or  beare  weapons  in  the  same./ 


'  Rhys  ab  Moredydd,  lord  t>f  Ystrad  Tyvri,  whom  Edward  I  had 
rewarded  with  a  grant  of  hind.s  for  his  assistaiico  in  tho  war  a«jainst 
Lluwelyn,  rovoltid  and  seized  the  eastles  of  Llandovery,  Dynovor,  antl 
Carre<T  Cennen  on  the  Stmday  preceding  St.  Barnahas's  Day,  1287, 
and  (hiring  the  next  month  reduced  the  greater  pin  t  <.f  •uth-Wi>f?t 
Wales  except  the  Castles  of  Carmarthen  and  Llanbadarn  l?'av\T 
{Annaies  Cmnbn'te,  s.a.  1287).  After  varjring  fortunes,  lie  waa  eventu- 
ally  defeated,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  executed  in  April  1 202. 

Madoc,  who  wa«  pi  <>li;il)ly  ;i  natural  smi  of  TJy\v(»lyn  al>  rii  ufTydil, 
was  the  leader,  in  2\orth  Wales,  of  the  rebellion  which  broke  out 
aimnltaneouflly,  as  the  restilt  of  a  previous  arrangement,  in  all  parts  of 
"VVale.s  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1204.  Tlie  rising,  occasioned  by  the 
heav}'  taxation  levie<l  towards  Kdward  ]"s  ])n>jected  expeiliticm  to 
Gaseony,  was  not  8U})prcssed  till  the  beginning  of  the  following 
March ;  wen  to  the  end  of  July,  the  King  remained  in  Wales,  and 
his  Itinerary  during  th:tt  period  ran  l»c  tiarrd.  ( liit  tly  by  means 
of  entries  on  the  Patent  Kolls.  (bee  Calendar  of  Pat.  MqIU,  1292-1301, 
and  tile  late  Judge  Lewis's  article  thereon  in  Walet  fcit  Mardi  1896, 
pp.  113-121.) 

'  As  to  the  reprossivo  logialfition  summarised  hero,  see  the 
"  Criieli  Lawes  against  Welshmen  ,  appended  to  George  Owen's 
**  DialoiRue'*  in  Owen's  Prmbrokeshire  (iii,  120  et  »eq.)  with  uie  editor's 
notes  thereon. 

*  That  is,  a  Welshman,  both  whose  parents,  as  well  as  hiioself,  had 
been  bom  in  Wales. 
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Then  was  it  provided  that  if  any  the  Cattoll  of 
thenglishe  people  dweUinge  in  the  Counties  adioyninge, 
were  distreigned  and  brought  to  any  Lordesliipp  in  Wales, 
that  thereupon  le^tres  Testimonial!  reeitinge  theire  greef 
sholde  be  directed  to  the  gouemers  or  Stewardes  of  the 
same  Lordesliipp,  from  the  Sherief  of  the  Counties,  or 
from  the  maiors  or  Bailieffes  of  the  Citties  or  Townes 
where  the  people  soe  pcreaved,  dwelte,  to  thende  those 
gouemers  or  Stewardes  might  thereupon  redeliuer  the 
same  cattalles  soe  distreigned  wthin  vij""  dayes  next  after, 
2  h;  4.  ^  refused,  then  the  partie  greased  to  arreste 
Ca^  16.  whatt  person  soeuer  of  wales,  cominge  into  England  with 
goodes  or  Oattelles  and  them  to  deteigne,  vntill  gree^  were 
made./ 

By  this  lawe  wherein  libertie  of  Marte'' was  graunted  to 
thenglishe  thestate  the  Countrey  was  in,  may  well  be 
gatliered :/ 

ffor  felonious  offences  committed  in  Englaade  beinge 
2.  h :  4  there  outlawed  upon  a  lefire  to  the  Stewarde,  where  the 
Ca*  17.  felon  dwelte  he  sholde  be  put  to  execucon* :/ 

2  h:  4       Noe  walshe  man  colde  sue  an  engUslie  man  but  before 
Ca*  19.   an  Englishe  Judge  and  the  tryall  by  EitglLshemen  onely  :/ 
There  then  assemblies  were  soe  dniugerous  as  it  was 
provided  tliat  noe  companies  of  walshe  moi}  or  ( 'Ongre- 
gacons  by  tliem^  sholde  be  made  or  suffered  in.  any  pai  te  of 
Wales  for  bxlj  Counsaill  or  purpose  if  it  were  not  for 
4.  h :  4.  erident  cause  and  necessarye  and  by  lycence  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Seignioriees  where  su<Jie  meetinge  sholde 
be* :/ 

And  further  that  noe  walshe  man  sholde  be  armed  or 
carrye  armo'  defensive,  to  any  towne,  markett,  Churche 

4.  h:  4.  or  Congregacon  no'  in  the  highe  wayes  :/ 

8  0a«''28.      ^jj^  nether  Englishe  man  nor  walshe  of  what 

condic5n  soeuer  sholde  carrye  or  bringe  by  coUo^  of  mar- 
ohandize  or  otherwise,  any  Yietttall  or  armor  into  the 
partes  of  wales  without  the  kinges  special!  knowledge  or 


»  Recomponso. 

•>  Marque,  t.e.,  origiaally,  liceiise  to  pass  the  Marche»  or  limits  of  a 
country  to  make  rapriaala, 

'  A  ceHificate  of  his  outlawry  from  the  King*8  Justices  was  tiio 
*•  lettre"  which  was  neressary  heforo  his  oxocution. 

*  Cf.  Y  Vymmrodnr,  xii,  40,  x\.  3,  and  45,  n.  4. 

^  The  chapters  of  the  Statutes  of  4  Henry  IV  Iiere  summtrised 
we  Kos.  ^  29,  dO,  31, 32  and  S3,  and  not  as  cited  in  the  margin. 
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his  Counselles,  if  it  were  not  to  stoare  or  furnishe  IJ^'A* 
then^lishe  Townes  and  Castles  there  And  tliat  there  aholde 
be  in  eu«ry  parte  of  the  inarches  of  wales.  Constables 
chosen  to  enquire  serche  and  arreste,  suche  Tictuall  and 
armo'  and  to  haue  for  theire  travaille  tlie  parte'  thereof:/ 

And  also  that  noe  walshe  man  sholde  Imue  Castlo, 
ffortresse  nor  liowse  defensive  of  his  owne  nor  of  any  4.  h:  4. 
othei  s  to  kepe  otherwise  then  as  was  v  sed  in  the  tyme  of  ^• 
kynge  Edwarde  the  Conquero'  of  Wales,  Excepte  Bus- 
shoppes  and  other  lordes  TemporaU  for  theire  owne  bodies 
onehre :/ 

It  was  then  also  prorided  that  noo  walshe  man  sholde 
be  made  Chamberlavne,  Chauncello',  Treasurer,  Sheriff, 
Stewarde,  Coiuistable  of  Castlo,  Rocoavo%  Exclieto', 
Coroner,  or  cheif  fforrester  no'  otiier  officer,  nor  kpap^M'  <:\i  4.  h:  4 
Secordes  ne  Leevetenna/it  in  any  of  the  same  offices  lu  iiue  81. 
parte  of  waks  nor  be  of  the  Counsaill  of  any  Englishe 
lorde,  excepte  the  Basshopps  of  wales  and  such  other  as 
the  kinge  had  founde,  his  ^;ood  and  loyall  Subiectes 
Whereof  he  wolde  be  advised  by  his  Connsaill :/ 

And  that  pfarrisons  of  walod  Townes  and  Castles  sholde 
be  provided  for  and  furiiislied  sufficientlyo  with  engiishe 
men,  strain gers  to  the  Seignioriees  where  such  Cast^ells   4  h :  4, 
and  Townes  were  and  not  of  any  mixte  people  ot  those   Ca"-  32. 
partes  and  Seigniories  Tntill  the  said  lande  of  wales,  were 
lustified  and  appeased  for  the  tyme  to  come :/ 

Thees  lawes  and  diuerse  other  att  that  tyme  were  made 
and  by  Pr  jnce  H.  the  5,  after  the  Eebelles  subdued  manye 
Castelles  in  wales  were  wtth  garrisons  fumishod :  WAich 
lawes  and  garrisons  yett  prevayled  nott,  to  bringe  them  to 
obedience,  asj  maje  appere  by  this  recitall  in  the  tyme  of 
the  same  H.  the  5 :/ 

fforasmuche  as  sithenoe  the  Bebellion  of  wales,  nowe 
lately  reformed  diuerse  of  tiie  Bebells  of  wales  with  other 
to  them  adherentte,  with  force  and  armes  in  maner  of  warre 
sometymes  by  day  and  somotymos  by  nighte  liave  come 
into  the  Couiiti*»s  of  Salopp,  Pleref  [ord]  and  Glowcester 
and  into  diutj/'se  other  places  to  the  same  adioyninge  and  in 
diuerse  woodes  and  other  places  in  those  partes  lyen  and  2.  h :  5. 
lodged  wAich  haue  trayterouslye  and  feloniouslye  taken 

'  Space  for  a  woid  is  left  blank  between  "the"  and  "parte."  The 
poi  tiou  pruvidetl  by  the  statute  waa  a  sixth  part. 
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diutfrse  of  tlie  kinges  fsithfall  Salneotes  aome  in  rydinge 
abouteB  the iro  marchandize  and  other  busines  doinp^e  and 
some  in  tbeire  liouses  wherein  they  were  abydin^e,  doin<^ 
theire  worck  and  luis1)Mndrye,  in  ^des  ]><';ice  and  the 
kins^es.  And  the  same  Subiectea  of  th»*  kinL,^s  so  taken 
baue  carrved  owtt)  ot'  theire  Conntrey,  to  diutrse  partes  of 
wales  and  Ihuiii  haue  deteigned  and  keapte  with  them  in 
the  mountaignes  of  tiiooe  partes  of  wales,  by  haulf  a  yere 
flometymes  more  and  sometynies  lesse  vntill  they  hane 
ransomed  some  of  the  said  leo^es  to  an  CP*  ^  and  some  to 
more  nftor  theire  oftomnce  in  like  maner  as  in  a  lande  of 
warre  to  tlie  p^reate  damag^es  and  minfliPif  of  tho  ppnplo  of 
that  Couiitrcy  and  bounties  and  to  vt'iy  «n  ill  example,  if 
•  it  be  not  the  rather  remedjedas  the  kiiige  att  tlie  grevouse 

eomplainte  of  his  Comons  hath  conceayed:  Our  Sovereigne 
lorde  the  kinee  therefore  hath  ordeyned,  he.   And  soe 
provided  remedie  as  appereth  by  that  la  we 
23  h:  6  2ii  yere  of  Idnge  H.  tho  VI*''  they  were  com- 

C^o.51.   playned  upon  and  p'vidod  for  Ity  Parliament.     And  in 
the  XXV     yeare  of  His  Reigiie  all  maner  of  Stut'^/t's 
made  in  any  Parliament  against  waUhe  men,  before  that 
26.  h  •  6  ^J™®  repealed,  w  ere  approved  ratified  and  con- 

Oa^W  firmed.  And  all  granntes  of  ffrannchises,  markettes, 
fPaiors,'  and  other  liberties  to  buye  and  sell  within  the 
Townes  of  Northwales  before  that  tyme  niade>  were  made 
frostrate. 

And  notwithstandinge  it  is  not  foiinde  that  ciu/after 
hitherunto  tliey  eit  Iut  rebelled  or  asnented  to  any  Relx'llion 
or  otherwise  aided  any  other  rebellinge,  yett  in  felonies 
stealinge  and  prayinge  of  CktteU  in  walee  and  in  thenff- 
lishe  adioyninge  Gounties  they  'encreased  vntill  kinge  H. 
H.  7.  the  7th  as'  may  be  gathered  greatly  favoringe  them  and 
desirous  to  perfecte  that,  w/tich  kinge  E.  the  ffirste  had 
worthelie  begonno,  to  bringe  tlif*  hollo  Oountrey  of  walos  to 
obedience  of  lawon,  seeint,'*'  the  j^a-eat*'  oppression  ot  the 
poore,  whoe  sulieringe  wronge  had  nue  meaue  of  remeadye. 

'  C"  =  £100. 

'  The  remedy  provided  by  tlii«  Sttttut«,  «f  which  the  preamble 
onl^  ia  civen  in  the  toxt,  ua.s  that  if  a  Welshman,  on  procoaa  awarded 
against  nim  for  detjiinin^  an  Englighmati,  refused  to  a[>pear,  heahoidd 
be  outlf^wod,  ftnd  writa  should  be  iatued  for  hia  apprebenuon. 

•  lairs. 

'-^  The  intervening  pMaage  ia  widwrlined. 
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walet». 


And  findinge  howe  difficulte  and  harde  it  was  for  eu^ 

pooro  wronged  person,  to  repaire  from  wales,  to  london 
With  c(»inp/nf/?ites  of  iniurvo  and  to  pncorraif^e  them  the 
better  to  obaye  lawe  wlicn  they  shouklc  finde  theire 
wrouges  better  remedied  hy  lawe,  tlien  revenged  by  tiiem  Prince 
aelffes  and  that  wtthowt  g^eate  travaill  or  chardge  :  There-  Arthur 
fore  he  sent  hether  Prynce  Arthnre,  and  with  him  Coim-  ''^"^ 
sollor^^•  and  Comissioners,  here  to  reniayne  settled  (for 
allthoughe  kinge  E.  the  4  sent  hether  Counsellors  yett 
they  were  nnt  rosMonfl  wlWi  greate  wisdoine  jinr]  polHcye 
he  devise«l  tln'irc  rcsidoneie  to  terrefie  and  keape  vixlor  the 
walshe  and  to  defende  the  englishe  Counties  adioynint^e, 
from  theire  spoyles,  And,  as  ma^  be  gatliered,  devidinge 
wales  from  England  by  Seveme  wAtch  lennethefrom  Shrows' 
hurye  to  BrUioU  and  so  to  the  Sea  and  bj  the  water  of 
Dee  w**  renneth  from  the  BaW  in  Morionnfih  sheere 
vnder  the  side  of  Shropsheere,  vnto  the  sea  beyonde 
Choster.  Appointr»d  those  Englishe  Counties  adioyniri<^e 
t(»  Sf'  Yome  and  Dee:  viz. J  Chessheere,  Hhroppeslircre, 
Woreestershef re,  Hereff/rrfsheere,  Glowcestersheere  and  the 
Oittie  of  BristoUe  standinge  upon  Seveme,'  vnder  theire 
aucthoritie  and  Jurisdiccon  w^tch  englishe  Counties  environ 
wales,  from  the  Sea  into  the  wAtch  Seveme  falleth,  to 
the  Sea  neare  to  Chester  into  the  which  Dee  renneth  and  by 
tliat  meane  provided  iho  Coimsaill  to  be  assisted,  vpon  all 
Bodaine  eventcs  w/th  the  power  of  the  said  cn^'lislie  Conn- 
ties  adioyniiige  ijoo  as  noe  walshe  man  colde  passe  thence 
into  any  parte  of  this  Reahae  (excepte  by  Sea)  bnt  through 
some  of  those  Counties:  They  had  Instraccons  geven 
them  wAtch  was  in  effect  to  execute  Justice  vpon  all  felons 
and  prayers  of  Cattell  in  thenglishe  adioyninge  Counties 
vpon  all  felonies  there  or  in  any  parte  of  wales  comitted, 
to  suppresse  and  po^nshe  by  ffyne  and  ymprisonment 
Rowtes,  Iiiott«'s,  vnlawtiill  assemblies,  assaultes,  affraies, 
extorcons  and  exaecbns  and  to  heare  the  complaintes 
aswell  of  all  poore  welshe  person  nes  oppressed  or  wronged 
in  any  cause  as  of  those  onihabitinge  in  thenglishe  Counties 
adioyninge.  They  had  aucthoritie  by  Comission  of  Oyer 


»  Gerard  is  rijj:ht  in  the  use  of  the  definito  article  before  Bala,  for 
in  Welsh  it  is  always  knowai  as  J'  fiah. 

'  As  to  the  (^oiincirs  jurisdiction  ovor  tliis  En<jli.s]i  urea,  sec  tlio 
authorities  cited  in  Y  Cymmrodor,  xii,  notes  2  ami  3,  also  Wright's 
lMdlow,4S0. 

Il 
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and  terminer  and  Bpeciall  ^lolo  deliuerie  througliowte 
wales  and  in  those  englishe  Counties  adioyninge: 

Tho  ofnod  off*»<-to  of  this  ffirBt^  and  well  derised  estab- 
lishii)'  f  t  t'nllo\v«Ml  nut  in  that  Princo  liis  tjme  whoe  lyved 
but  liauil  a  vere'  neither  in  the  tvme  of  Princes  Marje 
beinge  sent  thithe'  w***  like  Counsaill  and  aucthoritie  vntil 
abontee  the  yeaze*  of  Kynge  Henry  the  fiigfhte  whoe  moete 
carefuUye  seekinge  to  fynishe  the  platte  layed  downe 
by  his  noble  progenitors  ISti  the  ffirste  and  H:  tlie  7"* 
finishod  tlip  samp,  and  by  his  meane  he  provided  of  gn»ate 
talliiiLTt*  and  iiabilitie  stowte  and  wise  Presidcntos  and 
asaiated  tliem  with  greate  learned  persons,  and  uvvte  of 
thofle  engUuhe  Counties  diuerse  gent^  although  not  learned 
yett  of  ^K>d  callinge  and  estiBiacon  in  theire  Oountmto 
be  of  tlie  ^ainc  CounsaiQ.  Of  this  noraber  after  the  XX* 
yere  of  hia  Beign  there  wag  plaoMl  Rowland  Busshopp  of 
Coventree  and  Leechefeelde  Lorde  Presidont  tlierp  and 
S'"  Thomas  Euglefo^ldp  Justice  of  tho  coTiicn  }»l«>as  .lustice 
there,  and  others  learuotl  in  the  lavves  whoe  Uavailinge 
accordinge  to  the  Ins  truce  tons  aforesaid  throughowte  wales 
made  aJl  wales  and  those  englishe  Counties  adioyninge  to 
taste  of  the  fmcte  that  before  was  graffed.' 

Theire  pollicie  was  not  to  make  settelled  aboade  in  any 
one  or  other  place  certaine  but  euer  thither  they  repaired 
where  greatest  causp  yoldcd  occasioTi,  and  1»v  this  travnillo, 
after  they  had  gotten  kuovvledLT*'  and  vn«lt'r>tanilinge  of 
the  people  and  theire  inclynacou  they  provided  att  the 
Parliament  to  make  tiiose  streighte  lawes  exiante  in  the 
26  of  the  eighty  that  feUoniouse  offences  in  wales 
might  be  tiyedin  the  next  count  ins  adioyninge  fyndinge 
(as  mighte  seeme)  over  partiall  tryall  in  wms  againate 
the  Kyngo : 

Thov  tlicn  dovised  the  Statute  made  in  the  27"'  uf  His 
Highnes  lleigne  whereby,  all  thother  partes  of  wales  were 

'  In  common  with  otlier  writers,  Grerard  oiuits  to  take  iiit<j 
account  the  oi^ht  or  nine  years  which  Prince  Artinir  .sptsut  at  LutUow 
prioi-  to  his  marriage,  though  it  WM  "but  half  a  year"  or  loss  that  he 
liv«Mt  aftiir  hit  retwn  these  mfaaeqiiMit  to  hia  marriage.  See  p.  101 
above. 

*  The  word  **  twentieth   appeara  to  liaTe  dropped  out  before  the 

w.  >i  d  "  yr'Are".  The  roforoncc-  to  IT*  in  y  VIII  ia  vnaerlmed,  and  there 
is  the  UAual  mark  opposite  it  in  the  margin, 

*  The  fruit  that  before  was  grafted. 

*•  *"2&  of  II/  ia  anderiined  end  the  naigin  marked. 
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divided  by  like  order,  as  Northewales  4nto  hundredes  and 
those  annexed  into  Counties  abolishinge  by  the  same  all 
the  walshe  Customer'  and  walslirie,  suppressinge  the 
regalitie  of  lordes  marchers,  in  theire  accustomed  order 
and  maner  in  ezecatinge  Justice  vpon  felons  and  settinge 
downe  Justice  to  be  administred  accordin^e  to  the  lawea 
of  Englande  and  as  was  Ysed  in  the  three  Sneres  of  North- 
wales  by  the  former  recited  lawe  of  kinge  £.  the  ffirste, 
forbiddiiig'e  soo  muchc  the  use  of  walshe  speeche  as  aU 
pleii<liii<^es  and  prr-codiiif^fs  in  sute  to  be  in  the  ongliahe 
loii^^f  w  /th  payne  tliat  whoe  soe  vsed  the  same  and  not 
thenglislie  tonge  sholde  not  enioye  any  oiiice  in  England 
wales  nor  any  tiie  kinges  dominions : :/ 

The  liMnge  wAichbothe  the  kinge  and  theSubieetes  of 
wales  had  of  this  chainge  of  all  the  walshi  1 1  ves  and 
custonies  into  the  maner  and  order  of  the  lawes  of 
Englande,  appereth  by  the  acte  the  same  kin<»e  (att  theire 
desire  att  the  Parliam*  made  in  the  84  and  85  yere  of  his 
Reigne)  pleased  to  piusse. '  Tiie  preamble  of  wAich  lawe  this 
begiuueth  :  Our  Sovereigne  lorde  the  kinges  maiestie  of 
his  tender  zeale  and  affeccon  that  he  beareth  towardes  his 
lovinge  Subiectes  of  his  Dominion  principalitie  and 
Countrey  of  wales,  for  good  rule  and  order  firom  hensfurth 
to  1)0  keapto  and  maineteigned  within  the  same,  whereby. 
Ills  said  Subiectes  maye  <,n"owe  and  rise  to  m<>r^»  wpalthe 
and  prosperitie  hatli  diviscd  and  made  diuer^se  and 
soundrey  good  and  necessarie  ordinaunces,  w/iich  his 
maiestie  of  his  moste  aboundauut  goodnes,  att  the  humble 
Sute  and  petioon  of  his  said  Subiecifces  of  wales  is  pleased 
and  contented  to  be  ennacted  in  manner  and  forme  as 
hereafter  ensueth :  ffirste  &c.  A  clause  establishinge  the 
Counties  menooned  in  the  former  acte  o£  a*^.  27  to  remaine 
Counties. 


The  intenrening  paaaafie  is  tinderlhied  and  the  margin 

*  It  was  inter  alia  enacted  by  27  Henry  VIII,  c.  26,  a.  90,  that  ^'all 
olBcora  and  ministora  of  the  law  shall  proclaim  and  keep  the  Sessions 
.  .  .  and  all  othei-  Courts  in  the  English  Tongue. "  As  much  of  tho 
busiuysji  pei-form«'<l  iit  tlie  present  day  by  the  County  Councils  was 
previously  perfornicd  by  tlio  Justices  in  (Jiiaiter  Setrions.  this  rule 
as  to  tile  exclusion  of  Welsh  (which  is  still  in  force)  seems  also  to  apply 
to  the  proceedings  of  County  Councils,  (tsco  Sir  Richard  Webster's 
opinion  on  tlie  point  in  Bjfe-OwuSf  1889^i  p.  fi9.) 

'  The  reference  to  the  Statute  ia  underlined. 

1.2 
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Item  that  there  shalbe'  a  Lorde  President  and  Coun- 
saill  in  the  principalitie  and  dominion  of  walos.  as  luith 
ben  :i('(-ustomo(l  :  v;hiv\\  Pros'idpTit  and  Oonnsaill,  shall  hav»» 
full  power  and  auctlioritie,  toheare  aud  d<'toniiyu  iheire 
wisdoiues  and  discrcacdus  suche  cau^ies  and  matters  as  be 
or  hereafter  ahalbe  assigned  to  them  bj  the  kinges  ma***  as 
heretofore  hath  ben  accustomed  and  vsed,  Asd  by  the 
same  LiNve  one  Justice  onelj  is  appointed  to  execute  Justic 
in  all  those  counties,'  with  as  ample  aurtlun-itie,  a,s  the 
Jus'tii'o  of  fho  kin<^<?s  bonfhf»  or  roTnon  ploaz  :  Hv  the  sarno 
lawt!  iri  urdt  r  pr<?scnb«»d  to  Sln  riotfes,  Preg"notarie,' Justieey 
of  peace,  Coroners,  kniglites  and  Burgesses  of  the 
Parlyam*  and  to  other  officers  and  offices  as  in  England, 
ever  sithenoe  have  ben  and  att  this  day  are  put  in 
execuoon  :  / : 

Nowe  thestate  that  Countrey  remained  in,  in  the  tyme 
of  E.  the  firste,  H.  the  H.  tlu.  -V,  vntill  the  Oonnsaill 
was  thus  tliere  sottollfnl,  is  to  be  cotnparod  w"*  thestate  the 
same  is  in  att  thi.s  day  and  then  shallDe  fi»unde,  the  greate 
benefitte  that  aucceded  theire  labors.  The  former  recited 
hiwes  in  the  tyme  of  H.  the  4^,  H.  the  5^,  and  H.  the 
ei^^hte  declare  that  tliey  and  those  of  thenglishe  Counties 
adioyninge,  lyred  as  in  a  Oounti^y  of  warre  and  not  as  in 
a  Countrey  Gronrrnod  by  la  we  : : 

At  this  <l.tit'  it  is  to  be  affinnod,  that  in  wities  vniuer- 
sallie,  are  a^i  civille  people  aiid  obedient  to  lavve,  as  are  in 
England.  Throughowte  wales  in  every  respect  Justice 
embrased'  and  as  indifferent*  trialles  executed  in  as 
England,  duringe  the  ^rme  of  her  ma***  Beigne  exoepte  8* 
or  i"  pettye  Coyners,  Noe  treason  hard  of ;  very  seidome 
murder.   In  vj*  yeares  togeather  Ynneth^  one  Bobbeiy 

• 

'  Till'  w'irds  nf  tln'  Art  ^Sor-tioii  t]  are  "That  thoro  shall  be  and 
reniHin  a  Presidtiut  and  Council  in  the  said  Dominion  and  Princi- 
pality of  Wales  and  the  Marches  of  tiie  same.** 

^  Ono  .Justice  wjis  appointed  for  «  a-  li  of  the  four  circuits  ioto 
which  Waii-s  was  dividiMl.  Within  less  than  a  year  after  this  was 
written,  provision  wjia  made  ])y  IH  Elizabeth,  c.  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  second  or  Associate  Justice  for  each  circuit. 

'  The  Prao-notary  or  Pr<iti>-Tiotnrv  fmoro  often  Prothonotarj')  was 
the  chief  "  notary  "  or  rogihti ur  of  »  court.  See  Owens  J*cmbroke- 
ihire,  iii,  8. 

*  **  TT,  tlu"  "> "  is  M  i  ittt'ii  ill  iilmvo  line. 

*  Gladly  accepted  or  availe<l  of. 
'  ImpartiaL 

^  Scarcely. 
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(comitted  by  the  highe  waye)  barde  of:  Stealinge  of 
Oattell  is  the  chief  evill  that  generally  moste  annoyeth  the 

Countrpy : 

Thees  st^nvto  and  grf^ato  (^oinisellors,  to  briiigo  this 
Civilitip  aTn(>n;i;-(„'s  the  pr'opln,  s]K'iit  tlien  tlK'irf  yeroly 
tiavaillr  in  maiier  thruugliowt  VVaies  and  thereby  kuewe 
the  people  and  theire  di8posi65n  and  occupied  theire  tyme 
in  serchinge  and  tryinge  owte  of  crimynall  causes  and 
offences,  yeldinge  serere  ponishement  to  euery  offendor, 
defetided  the  mener  sorte  from  the  oppression  of  tlie 
greater,  w/</ch  att  that  tyme  was  greate  and  att  this  d;iye 
wolde  be  greatf>r,  if  that  Counsaill  were  not  eoiitiiuuillye 
readye,  vpon  complainte  to  reforme  them.  And  iyiidinge 
the  Comen  sorte  by  taste  of  the  sweetenes  of  Justice,  putt 
in  vre*  amonges  them  by  the  travaille  of  that  Counsaill, 
more  desirous  to  have  Justice  to  remeadye  theire  wronges, 
then  to  revenge  the  same  them  sellffes.  The  Counsaill 
then  prf)vi<l(_'d  for  the  better  goucr/tment  (as  tvtiio  g:ive 
occasion)  the  lawes  histo  bf^fore  recited.  And  this  was 
thonely  acte  and  travaille  of  this  Counsaill  withowt  w/nch 
or  the  like  labo',  noe  hoape  that  wales  woulde  in  many 
yeres  have  ben  brought  to  thestate  thev  nowe  bee.  And 
althoughe  the  same  Counsaill  bestowed  then  theire  labo' 
and  tyuie  idl  those  dayes  in  sorte  aforesaid  and  in  matters 
apperteigninge  to  geTernenu'^^^  yett  as  tyme  and  libertie 
gave  tliein  lejjss''  they  harde  (warrannted  by  auetlioritie) 
tl:<'  rninplaintes  of  poore  suters  and  eoinonly  vpon  bill  and 
Ruiirtvvere  tnoke  orde%  for  in  the  orderinge  of  an  hundred 
causes  vnnetJi  tliere  happened  in  one  of  them  wittnesses  to 
be  produced.  Then  were  there  neather  Connsello**  att  the  ^ 
baire  nor  Attorneys  in  Oortte.  A  Secretorie,  A  Clerck  of  p""' 
the  Signett,  Clerck  of  the  Counsaill  and  a«  or  4°'  vnder  ^'^y?" 
Clerckes  that  made  billes  and  a  Porter  were  all  the  atten-  were  at 
dors  Yf  any  felonye  or  outragiowa  ervnie  were  enfornvd  of  thetyrat 
they  had  tyme  and  leass'  to  spende  theire  lubu"^  to  serche  ^.f 
and  trye  owte  the  otfendurs.  And  this  was  aboutes  the  gouerue- 
XXVIU*"  yere  of  his  Reigne,'  yerely  after  as  the  people 
founde  place  to  resorte  vnto,  to  have  vpon  complainte 
theire  wronges  harde  and  remedyed,  the  Countrey 
growinge  to  more  Civilitie,  Sutes  increased,  and  wrth  them 
more  Clerckes  f ollowedj  and  then  one  or  two  learned^  men 

'  Uso,  cf .  "  ouuro".  "  Leisure.  '  A.u. 

*  This  sentenco  is  underliued  and  tho  margin  marked. 
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began  to  attende  att  the  barre  and  Clerckes  made  thetn 
8^68  Attorneys  and  bj  them  began  the  maniMf  and  order 
used  in  the  Chamieery  in  procedioge  to  heare  causes.  / 
D.*  1.        Tlie  yerely  increase  of  Attorneys*,  CoanseUo**  and 

Clerckes  sythenct*  that  tvino  hath  ben  snch,  as  nowo  thore 
of     iiie  Attorneys  above  xx"  and  one  wttii  an  other  euerye 
At  tor-  one  twoe  Clerck^^s,  Counsellors  att  tlip  bariv,  comonlye 
I  ***J^*    euery  terme,  haulf  a  score  ;  Twelve  Clerckes  att  the  leaste 

whoe  make  billes/  ffyre  or  sixe  that  attende  the  Si^nett, 
and  all  those  att  this  Bay  oocupied.  There  are  nowe  four 
termes  in  the  yere  ana  in  ewcry  tonne,  two  ov  tliree 
hundred*  nuitters  appointed  to  bee  harde,  and  wliut  ox- 
ponsos  are  susteigned  in  eu^'ry  of  those  matters  w)i'»n'iii 
wittae^s»\s  l>»j  ♦■xainined  or  the  saiiif  be  harde  is  ^<»od  to 
consider :  Aud  accomptinge  like  number  to  euery  of  the 
foure  termes  in  the  yere,  and  likeexpenees  in  euatr  matter 
three  or  foure  thowmnde  poundes,  wilbe  gathered  att  the 
leaste  to  be  expended  by  yere.  There  are  foure  monethes 
in  the  yere  expended  in  terme  tymes  and  thother  eighte 
monethes  in  vacacon,  ono  woeko  with  another  throuj^howte 
the  yere,  tiiere  pa^seth  an  hundred  or  two  hundred  proces,^ 
and  in  euery  terme  there  are  ended  in  after  noon«'  Rules 
one  With  another,  b^  Commission  to  ihrendes,  by  wager  of 
lawe  and  by  dismission  ?pon  thaunswere  200  matters ;  The 
yerely  chardges  accompted,  w/ttch  the  very  walshe  Sub- 
iectes  expendeth  in  sates,  f oUowinge  that  Uounsaiil,  mays 

1  D«eDisorder. 

'  Fioiu  time  to  time  Parliament  iua<lo  numerous  att'i  n  i  t^  to 
limit  tiiti  numbwr  of  uttoiiutM  iu  Jbluiziaud,  In  the  muximum 
nmnber  was  fixed  at  120,  bat  in  a  nttiie  over  a  century  they  had 
incruused  to  wo  less  than  2,CXX),  an<l  both  in  1402  and  1411  the 
Commons  petitioiUMl  tlu«  King  against  their  "multitude/'  Norfolk 
had  a  bad  reputatiun  in  tliis  rospeot.  and  in  Hoo  an  Act  was  passed 
prescribing  "How  many  Attonnes  may  i>e  in  Norfolk,  hov  tnaoy  in 
Suffolk  antl  in  Norwich.  As  to  Henry  VlIIs  roi|p,  the  exce!»8ivo 
number  of  Attuiut'sa  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  '*  Dialogue  between 
Ganlinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,"  published  in  Starkey's  Life  and 
Letters  (Early  English  Text  Society,  1878).  Stili  latLr,  thi  io  was 
passed  iu  iUOo,  "An  Act  to  reform  tiie  Multitudes  aud  Misde- 
meanoun  of  Attornies  and  Solicitors  at  I<aw."  The  yerely  increaae 
of  Attorneys"  was  tlieiefMio  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Wales. 

*  Much  of  the  work  now  <lone  by  Solicitors,  in  the  proparation 
of  write  and  other  legal  documents,  was  at  tlus  time  done  by  the 
offidala  of  the  Court. 

*  "Two  or  tinoe  liuiiiliL-.l  "  is  underlined. 
^  This  sentence  is  underlineil. 
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be  perceaved  herebye.  The  toyle  and  travaill  the  Oountsaill 

take  in  hearinj^  jind  ordoriiif^  those  causes  and  sutea 
excedeth  the  paiiies  taken  in  anv  ottiro  of  Justice  through- 
owte  the  Rcalinf.  ffur  from  hixa  of  the  cluck  in  themorn- 
inge  uutill  sixe  in  the  eveninge  (allowinge  tlieni  a  djnner 
tjme)  before  noone^  and  after,  they  sitt  in  Oortte :  And 
when  leaas'  and  tjme  gereth  libertie  some  such  as  sittnott 
in  Cortte  deale  with  the  exandnacon  of  prysoners,  so  as 
nowe  by  'tliis  discourse  yo°  seehowe  XXX"  yeres  paste  the 
travaiUe'  <  f  this  Coun.S{ii!l  was  expended,  hollye  in  generall 
causes  ut  goutjrneuient  and  the  benefitte  the  same  wn»ii«jfhte 
and  howe  att  this  dale,  that  travail le,  is  turned  to  the 
dispatche  of  pryvatte  causes'*  and  couiplaintes  betwene 
partie-  and  partie  and  the  successe  thereof,  And  the 
traraille  nowe  taken  is  to  be  oumended  and  allowed  soe 
farre  as  the  same  maye  tende  to  heaipe  the  oppressed,  and 
so  many  there  be  of  those  pooro  svmpleones  in  wales,  that 
beare  wronge  and  soe  many  niore  tliere  woulde  bee,  if  this 
Counsaill  were  not  soe  nere  them,  as  it  is  as  necessarye  to 
coutynue  the  maintenance  of  this  Counsaill  as  a  starre 
Chamber  and  Ohaoncerie  Oorte  for  wales,  as  ore  the  starre 
Chamber  and  Chauncerle  for  England,  for  it  were  to  be 
dowbted,  if  thancthoritie  of  this  Counsaill  sholde  cease 
but  two  yeres,  some  parts  of  wales  wolde  in  that  tyme 
growe  so  yll  as  in  tenne  yeres  after,  it  wolde  not  be  brought 
in  the  same  estate  yt  was  in.  and  yett  if  the  same  Conngaill, 
spende  more  tyme  to  satistie  causeles  exclamacoiis,  then 
heaipe  the  wronged,  that  wolde  be  seene  vnto:  And 
notwthstandinge  yt  standeth  wtth  reason  that  more  sutes 
sholde  nowe  followe  the  Courte  then  before,  when  the 
terror  of  tlie  oppressor  soe  keapte  vnder  the  sympler  sorte, 
as  they  durste  not  complayne,  or  dowbted  howe  vpon  com- 
plainte,  to  be  harde  and  remedied  yett  oughte  such  care  to 
be  had  in  the  receavinge  of  Sutes  as  vnder  collor  of  svtti- 
plicitie  and  pretence  of  w^ronge,  cloaked  in  the  pytifuU 
complainte  of  the  wicked  vnq[uiett  and  maliciouse  personne, 
the  harmeles  Innocent  man  be  not  toyled  in  sute  and 
chardged  vpon  euery  such  faulse  surmise'  and  complaints. 
And  deref ore  is  oonaideracon  to  be  hadd  to  thende  and 

The  intervening  passage  is  underlined. 

a  «  Pryvatte  causes  '  underlined. 
Sunaise  waa  a  technical  Old-French  word  for  tliu  chargo  ur 
aoGomtioo  broiight  againat  a  peraom. 
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sequell  of  the  nomber  of  those  causes  wAich  are  before 
recited  and  here  brought  to  be  harde  and  ordered,  whether 
thej  f alle  owt  to  be  matters  devised,  rather  to  satisfie  the 

will  and  inallice  of  the  exclamawtes,  to  put  other,  whome 
they  mislikc  uiul  mallice  to  costes  and  truvell,  either  elles 
they  fallo  out,  wronges  don,  worthio  of  redrosso  and  order; 
And  altliuuji^lie  it  happeneth  in  this  Corte  as  itt  doth  in  all 
other  Corttes  tliat  there  shalbe  f ounde  ot"  bothe  sort^s,  yett 
I  think,  I  may  affirme  ytt  that  in  the  hearinge  of  eu^ry 
tenthe  cause  vnnethe  huppt  iieth  one  that  hath  order  for 
the  plaintief,  and  then  followeth  that  in  Tenne  causes 
harde,  nyne  be  causeles  ezdaymes  and  by  that  argument, 
wee  do  good  to  one  and  hanne  to  nyne,  and  then  allowe 
thjit  in  a  terme  tyme  there  be  300  causes  harde  300  per- 
sons atbeude  vpnn  those  sut4»s,  and  after  tenne  in  the 
hundred  there  are  XXX*^*  that  tiike  good.'    Tlien  it  fol- 
loweth that  200  and  70  take  lack.   And  thej  With  theire 
chardge  and  travaill  and  smalle  reeompenoe  in  comparison 
of  theire  expenoes,  retorne  with  repyninge  and  mislike, 
Yf  therefore  it  coulde  be  provided  that  none  sholde  be 
harde  butt  such  as  haue  cause  of  complainte,  and  those 
causes  to  be  harde  and  speedilie  dispatclicd,  that  the 
cliardgcb  in  sute,  do  not  surmounte  the  benititte  to  be 
taken  by  the  recouoye  as  by  sufferinge  protracte  and 
delaies  very  often  happeneth.   Then  mu^    followe  that 
this  Oounsail,  sholde  not  be  trowbled  with  the  tenthe 
matter  they  nowe  bee.   The  money  nowe  expended  in  oOO 
Sutes  in  a  tormo,  drawinpfp  to  iioe  sniallo  Sonie,  wolde 
remariie  in  the  Countrey  and  fcoinc  tewe  officers,  Clerclcr'? 
and    Inhoklcr.H   wolde   take   thereby   wannte,    nnd  th»' 
Comynaltie  ot  wales  (whoe  as  nowe  live  verye  puorely  and 
hardelye  although  againste  theire  willes)  sholde  be  pro- 
vided for  to  kepe  theire  money  to  theire  selves  and  spende 
theire  tyme  and  labo'  aboutes  theire  necessarie  busines  att 
home  A\7/K'h  nowe  the}'  yerely  spende  in  Sutes  and  then 
shouldc  this  Oonnsaill  hauo  tyme  t(»  travaille  in  the  sup- 
pressinge  ot  generalle  disorders  as  It 'Ionics  and  snoh  like 
as  they  hadd  att  the  tirste  establish niciit  \sh[A\  inuste  Im* 
confessed  are  nott  sue  severely  looked   vnto   as  were 
requisitte : : 

And  like  as  experience  doth  teache  such  as  doe  tmvell 


'  This  HontuDco  is  uudorliuud  uud  tho  murgiu  imukeil. 
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in  that  service,  that  the  comon  sorte  of  the  people  of 
wales  for  the  moste  parte  are  fio  malioiouse,  as  they  force' 
not  of  thoire  owne  ch:irtl«]rf ,  sop  tliey  may  procure  charil<^es 
to  tliH  aduersarye  aiul  fvn<Ungfe,  aop  roadyo  a  passaige  of 
revoiiLTf",  as  tynie  liutli  taiiL^ht  tljoiu  followiiifje  this  Coun- 
saill,  that  assured  vpon  any  viitrue  suniiice  he  may  trowble 
his  adu^rsarye  with  apparraunce  before  the  OonnBaill  and 
not  reoompence  him  the  iiij^  parte  of  his  chardges,  howe 
wrongfully  soeuer  the  cause  sliall  appere,  doe  therefore 
hpude  theire  devises,  and  travell  for  revenge  of  eucry 
trifelinge  iniurye  either  offered  or  eonceaved,  to  sue  his 
adu<f'rsarye,  by  proces  from  the  Counsaill.  And  so  the 
poore  sorte  for  the  moate  parte,  enipouerishe  them  selffes 
and  theire  aduersarie ;  And  that  this  is  true,  experience 
t<eacheth,  that  comenly  when  anj  is  enformed  againste  for 
wronge,  ffurthwith  againste  the  same  enfonner  will  he  putt 
Informacon  for  some  ctiuse,  and  oftentymes  for  the  very 
]iiiitt<*r  lio  hiin  self  is  chardged  with,  and  whorin  heknoweth 
Jiim  self  faultie,  satisfyinge  him  self  tiiat  lie  hath  putt 
the  enfoi'iiier  to  chardges.  Wht^rct'on'  (sitheiice  they  are 
not  able  to  pn>vide  of  them  sellifes  remedy  for  theire 
greiif  es,  although  they  both  deserve  yt  and  smartingly  feele 
yt  and  with  repyninge  speeches  crye  owte  atjrtt)  ytt  is  the 
parte  and  duti*>  of  the  same  Counsaill  whoe  at  the  be- 
ginninge  travailled  to  bringe  them  to  Civilitie  and  by 
Statute,  arc  thore  sntteled,  to  provide  for  theire  encrease 
in  wealtlr  as  tlie  Statute  doth  recite,  doe  as  caret ullie  nowe 
seeke  by  theire  wisdoiiiPH  to  maineteigne  theni  in  wealth 
as  they  did  to  bringe  theui  to  obedience,  w*"*"  easylie  may 
be  don  by  makinge  narowe  the  open  and  over  broade 
passaige  that  all  complaynantes  haue  to  obteigne  proces  to 
woorck,  as  muclie  as  in  them  is  that  such  causes,  as 
require  Iiealpe  and  be  meet<}  for  that  Cortte  maye  be 
harde  and  w"'  dispatch  ordered,  and  faulso  Suggestions 
and  suriiii^cs  to  be  p/wented,  and  licnij^^e  mette  witli,  so 
severelie  puuished,  as  thereby  the  people  may  be  terretied 
to  offerr  any  faulse  sui-mise  or  complainte  to  obteigne 
p/  aces  againste  any  partie ;  And  for  that  ende  the  or&rs 

'  They  t»ke  no  account  of,  or  attach  no  importance  to,  tiieir 
own  expeuses.  As  to  the  use  of  "force"  in  this  seuso  cf.  The  BoUtld 
ofFloddrii  Fu'bL  iii.  i>f;.    An<1  ..f  their  lives  t.M.k  little  forcL'". 

*  "Weulth"  is  here  used,  as  iu  the  proamlil«  of  the  iStatutti  quoted 
above,  io  its  origtual  nutanipg  of  "well•beillg^ 
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Hubsoquoiitc  to  be  jnitt  in  execucon,  \s}iU-\\  beinp^p  <liilye 
exi'oiitvMl  will  in  .siikiUp  tyme  woorck  tlie  ett'ect  aforesaid: 
And  this  doii  it  torcetli  not  liowe  many  Clerckes  (more 
then  are)  attende,  beingc  provided  for  and  see  prevented, 
as  they  canne  doe  noe  harme,  for  beingfe  brought  from 
wales  and  trayned  vpp  in  wrytinge  att  the  Counsaill  and 
there  keiipte  vnder  good  order  greatelj  proffittetb  all  the 
partes  of  wales : : : 

Orders  devised  to  avoyile  und  remove  the 
practizes  at  this  day  vsed  by  maliciouse 
corrupte  and  faulse  surmises  conteigned  in 
billes  of  oomplamte  exhibited  to  the  (Jounsaill 
to  bringe  heapes  of  vnfitte  tryfflmse  Sutes 
and  matters  in  Question  before  the  same 
Counsaill  there  in  forme  of  lawe  to  be  harde 
and  determined  :  Whereby  greate  expeTices 
chardges  and  Irowbie  hath  arisen  to  the 
Subiecte  aswell  comp/ai/tantes  as  Deffeiidaunt 
and  noe  benifitte  to  either  and  to  procure 
tjrme  speedilie  withowt  delaye  or  priytracte  to 
heare  the  iuste  and  true  complaintes  of  tiie 
oppressed  needefull  to  be  remedyed  and  to 
streighteii  all  Sutcrs  Counsello"  and  Attornos 
to  inssrrtte  in  tlieire  comp/at/iies  the  symple 
truth  ot"  theire  greet"  onely  as  itt  is  without 
agravatinge  tlie  same  by  vuLrue  surmises  or 
suggcstioneB : 

Ffirste  that  noe  Complainte  of  any  pryvate  personne 
conteigninge  matter  of  wronge  or  iniurye  don  to  his  pryvate 
personne  lands  or  goodes  be  receaved  excepte  the  partie 
wronged  in  proper  person  exhibitte  the  (*omp/amt  or  thai 
oth»'  be  taken  by  liim,  that  deliuVth  the  bill,  that  tlie 
C(>iup/</i«ant  is  soe  ai<^ed,  sycke  or  ympotent  as  withowt 
dainger  not  able  to  travaille  orelles  vnder  thaige  of  xxj"* 
yeres  and  by  his  tutor  or  gardeyne  do  eom^lainte :/ 

Also  that  noe  bill  be  receaved  conteigninge  any  matter 
of  wronge  or  iniurye  don  to  any  person,  his  landes  or 
goodes  excepte  the  complainte  be  exliibited  b(^fore  the 
ende  of  the  terme  next  foUowinge  the  tyiue  of  the  cause  of 
sute  geven :  / 

AUsoe  if  complainte  be  made  for  trespasse  or  wroiigfull 
entringe  or  disturbinge  of  the  freeholde  of  any,  or  the 
possession  of  any  termor  for  yeres  or  att  will  and  surmise 
that  he  is  not  ox  habilitie  to  trje  the  Comen  Lawe  in  the 
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Countie  where  the  wronge  was  comitted  and  therefore  for 
vnequalitie  praye  to  be  harde  in  tliat  Cortte.  Noe  proces 
to  be  grauntod  vpon  siny  f?ue]u'  excepte  the  Conip^r/wt 
be  tir.st  ('xhil)it<Ml  to  the  Justice  of  Assise  within  that 
countie  where  eause  of  sute  arisetli  and  he  by  le/fres  or 
other  iioXe  of  alluwaunce  recomende  the  hearings  of  the 
same  for  that  cause  to  the  Ooimsaill :/ 

And  also  if  any  oompkinte  be  ezliibited  conteigninge 
force ble  entrey  or  forcebk'  w/thholdinge  of  landes,  the 
surmise  to  be  trauersed  as  well  as  the  tytle  and  the  same 
to  be  harde  before  the  tytle,  and  if  the  surmise  of  the  force 
be  not  directly  proved  in  suche  sorte  and  nianer  as  it  is 
sett  downe  by  the  cumpiainte  then  the  matter  with  full  costes 
to  the  def entrant  to  be  dimissed  and  the  tytle  not  harde :/ 

Item  that  noe  tytle  of  eoppie  holde  landes  be  harde 
ezoepte  againste  the  lorde  witaowte  manifeste  testimonye 
that  the  comphiinte  cannot  haue  indifferent  tryall  in  the 
lordes  Cortte./ 

Item  that  noe  bill  of  coniplainte  be  preferred  conteign- 
inge any  tytle  of  ffreehulde,  copieholde,  estate  of  yeres  or  att 
to  be  will  excepte  the  same  be  drawen  by  a  Couiisello' 
learned  and  his  name  Bubecribed :/ 

Item  that  noe  byll  be  preferred  conteigninge  any 
personall  nvronge  to  goodee  or  Cattalles  for  debtes  or  not 
savinge  harmeleBy  execact6ua»ext4jrc(3iis,  asaaultea,  affrayes 
and  earryin^^e  of  weapons,  except  drawen  by  one  of  the 
Attorneys  or  Clerckes  allowed  to  dm  we  bylle.s./ 

Allsoe  that  neitlier  Counsellors  nor  Attorneys  subscribe 
theire  names  to  any  by  lies  drawen  by  aiiy  other  then  by 
themsellfes  0^  in  the  drawinge  whereof  thdre  adviBea  were 
yelded:/ 

Item  that  all  other  pleudinges  subsequent  euerj  Buche 

byll  and  tliissues  to  be  drawen  and  sett  owt  by  Counsel] 
learned  and  Attorney  in  sorte  as  is  appoincted  for  the 
makinge  of  billes  : 

Allso  if  the  dettendaunte  doe  not  auiibwere  the  bill  of 
comphiinte  within  tliree  Corttes  after  the  day  of  appar- 
raunce  to  paye  for  euery  delaye  viij'*./ 

Allso  the  like  costes  for  the  defecte  vpon  replicaoons^ 
Beioynders,  Surreioynders  and  Sebutters. 

Allso  that  in  all  Comissions  the  daye  and  place  where 
to  execute  the  same  be  sett  downe.  The  Comission  to 
be  to  fowre,  and  by  defaulte  of  anye  two  or  one,  thother 
three  or  two  to  proceede./ 
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Allso  noe  excuse  to  staye  publicacon,  excepte  that  the 
partie  wiJl  depoee  that  w/thowt  fraude  or  deceipte  of  his 
pnrfp,  sucho  wittnesses  as  he  served  w/th  preceptes  appered 
not  l»et\>r(^  the  Ooniissiouers  and  take  jwoces  of  con- 
teiii])t(^  a^^iinste  them  : 

Allso  that  if  the  plaiutief  be  not  readye  att  the  day  of 
hearinge  the  matter  to  be  diBmiflsed  witli  good  costes,  and 
if  the  deft,  be  not  ready  the  deft,  to  pay  for  that  delaye 
X*  and  X'  for  euery  daye  after.  And  if  he  be  not  ready 
within  three  dayes,  the  Corte  to  reade  the  bookes,  and 
whether  the  deft,  be  ready  or  not  the  Cortte  then  to  heare 
and  order' 

Allso  if  tlie  order  passe  with*  the  deft,  by  dismission  or 
otherwise  that  then  he  by  him  self  or  his  Attorney  exhibite 
his  bill  of  oostea  what  the  same  hath  ben  sythenee  the 
begyninge  of  the  sute,  and  the  same  to  be  allowed  vnto 
iiim^  the  greater  costes  especially  wherein  it  may  be  proved 
or  appere  the  sute  was  prosecuted  witlmwt  collor  of  tytle. 
AtuI  if  fin'  nrdrr  passe  with  the  Conipl [aiiiantj  then  the 
cosies  lo  be  asst!ssed  in  open  Cortte  aft«r  tlie  consideracon 
of  the  tyme  the  sute  hatli  coutyuued  and  as  may  be  gathered 
he  hath  expended,  And  this  above  allthinges  to  be  putt 
dulye  in  execu^n./ 

If  any  Counsello"  Attorneys  or  Olerckes  do  p?<rloyne 
any  of  the  bookes  of  the  Cortte  or  after  the  same  be  signed 
by  any  of  the  Connsaill  doe  alt(»r  or  chaingo  the  same  by 
mzin<x<%  addinge  or  diminishini^e,  the  same  porsonne  to  be 
ponislicd  by  fyne  and  ymprisoiuiient,  ;nid  vtterly  debarred 
from  all  attendaunce  and  service  in  any  place  Kowmeth' 
or  office  belongiiige  to  the  Cortte./ 

Item  the  chief  Olerck  to  take  a  perfect  note  howe  and 
to  whome  the  bookes  be  deliuered,  and  the  same  soe  to  keape 
as  if  any  be  missinge  he  be  ready  to  showe  to  the  Cortte 
to  whome  the  same  were  deli!i.»red,  otherwise  lie  to  pay 
the  Costes  both  parties  haue  l»»'ne  putto  by  that  delayer/ 

If  any  person  preferre  any  bill  to  be  sii,ni('d  and 
alleadge  tlie  partio  to  be  prcsentte  knowing  liiui  to  be 
absent  to  be  tiiereafter  excluded  from  makingc  of  by  lies :/ 

*  OwiDg  to  a  hole  in  the  docuiuuDty  causod  by  folding  the  papor. 
the  remainder  of  this  sentence,  about  hall  a  line,  is  lost. 

^  To  fall  to,  or  he  jjiven  in  favour  of.  the  defendant. 

^  Room  or  space  (Kares*  Cir/aMaf;y).  it  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
position  or  oflice. 
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I£  any  person  exhibite  any  bill  or  complatnt  or 
Informao6n  againste  any  other  and  be  enioyned  in  any 
Bome  to  proflecute  the  same  for  the  Quene  and  after  withowt 
lycence  of  the  Connsaill  a<^ee  with  the  partie  or  preterinitte 
the  prosecucbn  of  the  Rame,'  thf  same  person  to  be 
fyned  to  the  fowreth  parte  of  the  some,  iu  w/tich  he  was 
enioyned  to  prosecute./ 

il  any  one  be  dulye  attainted  before  the  Counsaill  by 
lawf ull  proof  to  haue  served  any  other  wth  f allse  biilettes' 
for  apparrannee  when  in  troth  noe  le^^res  were  graunted, 
"besides  ffyne  and  yjnprisonment,  euety  such  one  to  be 
ordered  to  the  pillory e :/ 

Item  that  noe  bill  be  g^raunted  att  the  sute  of  any 
pryveleadged  person  in  Cortte  bee  he  of  the  Counsaill, 
Counsello"  att  the  barre,  Attorney  or  Attorneys  Clerck  or 
other  Clerck  or  officer  exoepte  the  partie  plaintief  will 
depose  before  the  Counsaill  to  his  knowledge  the  contentes 
of  the  bill  to  be  true :/ 

Item  that  noe  Coiinsc^llo''  bo  pormittf  Ml  to  pleade  att  the 
barre  except*'  ho  liauc  bou  vtter  barrester  iu  Cortte  of  V* 
yeres  standinge  att  tlio  leaitf./' 

Item  if  any  person  doe  pretende  subtillie  cause  of  sute 
againste  any  other  and  ytt  be  duly  proved  by  wittnesses 
or  confession  of  the  [par]  tie'  that  the  same  was  devised 
through  that  devise  take  any  money  to  staye  the  partie  att 

'       to  the  frequont  compoundini;  >  if  olTeucea  ID  the  Great  Seaaioiis 
at  this  pel  iutl,  soo  Owou's  Pembroke. <hircy  iii,  4.'). 
Letters  or  writs. 

'  A  n  *'  t  'ttor  Barrister "  practically  moaiit  simply  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Bar,  or  as  the  modern  phrase  is,  a  gentleman  of  the  Outer 
Bar — the  three  degreee  among  UomiBel  in  the  Tudor  period  betnfr 
Serjeant-at-law,  Bencher  and  T'tter  Barrister.  The  junior  menibors 
were  so  called,  because,  at  the  Moots  or  Mock  trials  held  iu  the 
Inns  of  Court,  they  had  to  "sit  uttermost  on  the  formes  which  they 
call  the  Barr".  The  origin  of  the  uame  is  fully  discuMNed  by  the  late 
S*»rj««ant  Pullin^r  in  The  Ortifr  of  the  Coif,  pp.  114,  l7o.  An  Utter 
Barrister  was  iji»t  liuwevor  alU)wod  to  practise  until  he  had  first 
completed  a  prescribed  period  of  attendance  in  Court  doriiip  term 
tinii'.  In  ITwO.  it  was  onlcifd  tliat  "  nono  sin  mid  cftnic  tn  any  Har  nt 
Westminster,  and  especially  to  the  Chaneei^'  or  Whitehall,  under  ton 
years  continuance."  In  l<w6,  this  period  of  probation  was  reduced  to 
seven  years.  The  Welsh  Council  was  h  ss  1  x acting  iu  requiring  that 
Counsel  pleading  at  its  bar  should  be  of  at  least  five  years'  "  stauding". 
iSier/^j;  for  Counsel  are  but  a  modem  contrivance.  Down  to  the  17th 
century,  Govmselhad  to  stand  at  the  bar  at  all  times  when  in  Court. 

*  There  is  here  a  hole  iu  the  document  oorrespondiDg  to  the 
previous  lioio. 
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without  cause  of  purpose,  to  extorte  from  the  partie 
a^ainste  whome  tlio  siitf*  was  takf^Ti,  some  rewarde  niid 
liome,  every  .suelie  oiit-  over  and  besides  lyne  and  jmprison- 
luent  to  be  ordered  to  the  pyUorje. 

If  itt  bd  dulje  prored  that  anj  Coimsello^  Attorney  or 
Clerck  attendinge  prosequute  any  cause  before  the 
Counsaill  in  the  beliaulf  of  any  other,  haringe  assuraunee 
or  proinisse  of  tlie  thinge  sued  for,  or  of  any  parte  thereof ; 
besM^^s  fnie  and  ymprisonment  to  be  excluded  from  such 
place  of  service  or  Roometh  as  he  vsed  before :  The  like 
order  w/th  all  suche  as  shall  take  any  some  or  somes  of 
money  and  for  the  same  assure  the  Clyentte  to  liaue  order 
to  pasae  with  him.  And  the  like  order  with  all  such  havinge 
ffee  certaine  appoincted  either  for  makinge  billes,  proces, 
endorsementeSy  examiuacon  of  Witnesses  or  other  execucon 
of  theire  office,  as  shall  for  the  executinge  thereof  exacte 
mni'p  or  g^reater  tfees :/ 

item  that  noe  proces  be  graunted  for  the  apparrauTice 
of  any  before  this  Counsaill  excepte  the  value  thereof 
exceed  fortie  Shillinges'  :/ 

Item  if  any  surmise  be  made  that  the  value  of  the 
thinge  sued  for,  exceede  xl*,  and  then  vpon  prouf  it  tVtlleth 
owt  to  be  vnder  the  value  of  xl%  then  vpon  the  heannge 
the  plaintiet  to  paye  the  deft,  costns.  And  in  consideracon 
of  his  false  surmise,  althon^^h  the  matter  vpon  (»xaiacon^ 
falle  owte  with  the  plaint ief  yett  the  deft,  to  be  dismissed./ 

Item  that  tlie  porter  kepe  in  gaole  all  such  prisoners 
as  for  eontemptes  or  .breach  of  onler  shalbe  comitted  to 
him  in  warde  within  the  castle.  And  if  any  soe  to  be 
comitted,  be  taken  abroade  after  the  oomittement  and 
before  his  submission  allowed,  the  keaper  to  be  ponished 
by  ymprisonment  and  the  partie  soe  taken  abroade,  of 
what  caUinj];'e  soeu^r  he  bee  for  that  contempte,  to  be 
comitted  to  yrons,  And  that  the  said  porter  nor  any  his 
vnder  porters,  extorte  or  exacte  of  auy  personne  to  them 
comitted  for  his  dyett  or  ymprisonment  other  or  greater 
ffees  then  due  and  accustomed 

'  RL'i;uliitit)iis  similiir  to  this  und  that  wliich  ft>llow8  it  wi  r<»  also 
luid  down  08  to  tho  King  s  Court  by  0  Edwoi'd  X,  c.  8,  aod  43  Elizabeth, 
0.  6,  8.  2,  bat  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly  enforced. 

"  Examination. 

'  There  are  two  endorsements  on  the  back  of  this  document. 
A  small  portion  of  the  tirst,  which  may  be  in  the  siuuc  hand  as  the 
body  <rf  the  Discoune,  it  loet  owing  to  a  hole  in  the  p*p«r.  The 
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Gsrabd's  Second  ob    Abbsbtulted  "  Discoubbe/ 


The  notes  w*'*'  I  towld  yo'  Hono'  fies've  to 


Ill  the  former  discourse  this   is  to  be  noted,  that 
althoughe  lieare  was  a  settled  Counsell  before  the  XX ^ 
yere  of  kinge  Henrie  theighte  Yett  there  ensued  not 
reforme  of  the   walshrie  disobedience  to  tlie  kwes  of  A  setied 
Englande,  yntill  that  tyine  and  vpon  considera&Sn  of  the 
cause  whye  more  at  that  tyme  then  before  and  consider-  2cth  7ear 
inge  of  the  personnes  whoe  were  then  appointed  to  serve  of  K.  H. 
in  that  Comission.     Yt  iiKiie  easelie  bee  gathered  that  J*** 
throughe  the  choise  of  tlie  porsdimes  and  thoire  travell 
C0rre8pondent"e  the  benehte  of  the  sservice  eiifjued./ 

Thone  soe  placed  was  Rowlande  Buslioppe  of  Coventrie 
and  Leechfeelde,  called  Busshoppe  Eowfande  whoe  was 
stowte  of  nature,  readie  fitted,  roughe  in  speeche,  not  Kowiand 
affable  to  anye  of  the  walshrie,  an  extreme  severe  ponisher    ^  of 
of  offende"  desirous  to  gayne  (as  he  did  in  deede)  credit  Couentry, 
w"*  the  kinge  and  comendacon  for  his  servir'*.  Suche  one 
as  hadd  noe  neede  of  the  office  for  auye  Wante  of  lyyinge, 

second  is  in  a  clifforont  Imiid,  and  as  the  date  showa,  WM 

added  eight  yean  later.   Tho  first  runa  thiia.* — 


»  State  Papers,  Bfmestic,  Eliz.,  vol.  107,  No.  10. 
Evident)}'  put  in  aftorwards  by  Gerard  himself.    All  the  mar- 
ginal notes  Hit)  in  u  ditr»i-eut  liaudwritiug,  evidently  nut  Gerard's, 
Hud  uot  the  aame  as  the  rest  of  the  dooument. 


A  discourido  of  Wales  &  how  to  reforme  the  abuses, 
&c.,  by  Mr.  W.  Gerrard. 

1688** 
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for  besides  the  kinges  allowance  he  spente  the  Revenue  of 
his  Bishopriek  in  tlmt  service.  He  hadd  ioi^ned'  to  liym 
as  Justice  Tiioiuas  Eno^lefeeldo  ;i  Justice  of  the  coineu 
pleaz,  for  lerninofe  and  discrete  modeste  behaveo"  compar- 
Justyce  ^^^^  Reahne.    Suche  one  also  as  for  gaine 

Bngie-  served  not,  for  besides  his  offices  above  he  hadd  a  Knif^htes 
fold.  Bevenues.  These  twoo  thus  ioigned,  assisted  w^^  diuerso 
but  not  manie,  some  of  lerninge  some  gent  of  calling  in 
the  englisshe  Counties  as  the  Justice  of  '^i  •rthewalf  s  Thoitvrs 
Bromeley,  Holte'  and  suoho  like  in  the  bofxyiiinLf  sjx'tit 
their  holle  tyme  in  travelliiiLre  y»'reliu  eytlf  tliroui^he 
Wales  or  a  great  parte  of  the  same,  in  causes  tovvcliinge 
OivlU  govememt  and  bj  that  travell  knewe  the  people,  and 
founde  theire  disposicon,  favored  and  preferred  to  anctoritie 
and  office  in  theire  Contrejs  suche  howe  meane  of  Ijvinge 
soever  thej'e  were,  as  theye  founde  Dilii:' m''  ind  willinge 
to  sorve  in  Discoveringe  and  trvinfre  owt  of  offences  and 
ott'endo'*  Thoye  likewise  (l('f'ac<Ml  and  discoimtenanced 
othe"  of  liowe  greate  calUuge  and  possesjiioiis  soever 
theye  were,  beinge  of  contrarie  Disposicon.  This 
stowte  busshoppea  Dealinge  and  the  terro'  that  the 
vertue  of  leaminge  workethe  in  the  subiecte  when  he 
perceiveth  that  he  is  governed  vnd'  a  lerned  magis- 
trate, w'*'in  iij  or  Yeres  generallie  soe  terrefied 
theyme,  as  the  verio  fearc  of  ponishenit  rather  then  the 
Desire  or  love  that  the  people  hadd  t«  chaunge  theire 
Walshrie  w rough te  firste  in  theyui  tlie  obedience  theye 
nowe  bee  growen  into./ 

Then  was  this  Oounsell  and  theire  prooedinges  as 
moche  feared  reverenced  and  hadd  in  estimacon  of 

*  Joined. 

'  8oe  J'C'y;«?«rw/or,xii, 29, notes L*,  8.  Astotlio  SirThoinas  Bnnnloy 
rnforrofl  to  here,  he  is  to  l>e  (H.stiiii,Miislit'<!  from  his  more  (liHtin^uishecl 
name-sake  and  second  cousin,  who  at  a  later  (hite  became  Lor<l 
Chancellor.  Both  are  separately  noticed  in  the  Dirt,  of  \at.  Jiiof/.^ 
iin<\  thoro  are  further  references  to  niemhrrs  of  the  family  in  Clive'a 
Lttdlotc,  21 1,  242,  244,  209,  and  Foas's  Uvhj.  Diet,  nf  Jitdyes,  I2t>-8.  Sir 
G«orge  Bromley,  mentioned  in  Y  CymmrodWy  loe.  eit.^  was  the 
chancellor's  brother.  Thomas  Holt,  who  hehl  the  office  of  Justice 
for  the  Carnarvon  Circuit,  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of 
that  name  seated  at  Grislehiirst.  Lancashire,  which  pnxluced  several 
lawyers,  incluchng  the  well-knowni  Chief  Justice  (John)  Holt  (1642^ 
1710^,  whose  father,  Sir  I'ltoma^  TIrdt,  was  also  a  Serjeaut^t^law  and 
Recorder  of  Reading  and  Abingdon. 

'  Destroyed  the  credit  of. 
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fhe  Walshe  as  at  this  Daye  the  Siam  chamV  of 

thenglishe./ 

Sythens  that  tjme  althoughe  there  hathe  not  succeded 
gnch  stowk'  travelHn<:fo  Presitlontes,  Yett  ever  vntill  of  late 
tynip  tlieye  were  assistorl        Iciiowon  lerried  Justices  as  Learned 
Sulyard,  Conesby,  Hare,  To wiisheiide,  Follarde  aud  VVoodcs,'  J^^JjJ 
The  afore  named  qualities  and  respectes  in  BuBshopjpe  uxm, 
Bowlande  and  Englefeelde  are  to  be  wiahedd  in  thenre  Townes- 
Succesao**.   At  this  Daie,  to  bee  plaine  the  Ooiuuell  and  p'^",^^ ^ 
Courte  are  neyther  reuerenced  feared  or  theire  procead-  woods.' 
ingGs  estemed.    There  is  not  neyther  hathe  bene  sithens  Thecnuso 
the  Quenps  Raigne  anie  of  the  Connspll  appointed  to  con- 
tynweil  attendaunce  of  suchp  prr*foinido  Judi^ement  as  the     „c,t  re- 
place  requirethe,   or  tliat   male  be    tfiinod   profuuude  ucrensed. 
learned,  comparable  w*^  those  meaneste  of  those  that  have 
served  as  Justice  sjthens  Englefeelde.   And  as  the  know- 
ledge hereof  hathe  bredd  the  Oounsello"  at  the  barre  by 
oontemptuouse  caipinge  overmoehe  to  deface,  contempn 
and  discountonnnce  the  benche :  soe  the  Clicntes  takinpfe 
houlde  of  theire  disordo"  are     rs wadod  that  everie  orde*^ 
w"**  passethe  agaiiiste  theym  is  eytir  tliroughe  Tnorance 
or  Wilfullnes,  of  the  Counsell,  and  soe  doe  departe  wythe^ 
repyninge   and  murmuriuge    speeches'   moste  person- 


•  See  the  notes  on  tlu'so  Jtisticos  in  Y  Cijmmri>(J"i\  xii,  31,  find 
Clivti's  Ludlow f  213.  The  following  may  also  hvi  achknl  to  wlmt  ia  there 
stated.  As  to  the  connection  of  the  Stdyarcl  family  nntii  Lincoln's 
Inn,  st-p  PulHii,-"s  Onh-rnfthc  Cof/,14,%  and  Foss's  lHo;;.  Dht.,  r>44. 

Conesby  was  probably  Thomas  Coningsby,  who  was  appointed  a 
nidge  of  the  King's  Bench  5  July  1540.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Coningsby,  Sergeant-at-law  and  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  King\8  Bench  in  the  Hrst  year  of  Henry  VIII.  Another  desc  eiidiuit 
of  Sir  Humphrey  was  Sir  Thomas  Coningsby,  of  Hampton  Court 
in  Herefordshire  (knight«d  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591),  who  was  a 
membi'r  of  tlie  Counou  of  the  Marchea  in  1608  and  died  in  1625  (see 
Olive's  LudloWy  2od). 

Hare  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  on  14  August  1640 
vice  Coningsby,  and  was  himself  sut  rcLdod,  on  21  May  1545.  V>y  Sir 
Robert  Townsend.  His  successor,  Sir  John  Pollard,  who  died  within 
a  year  of  his  appointment  to  the  office  (1557),  was  previously 
Justice  of  the  Brecknock  circuit,  to  which  he  had  been  appoiutod 
on  23  Nov.  1550,  having  been  also  rclitvod  by  patent  21  Octolier, 
from  his  othce  of  Serjeant-at-law,  in  order  to  become  Vice-President 
of  tho  Welsh  Council.  For  Hare  and  Pollard  see,  furtheri  JHet, 
of  Nat.  Bi'^:j^ 

^  "  As  in  place  thereof  '  erased  after  "  wythe**. 

*  "Paaseihe  from  the"  eraaed  after  "speeches". 
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nes  a<^ainste  wliome  orde"  are  takpn  soe  as  the  evill 
that  maie  ensue  is  good  in  tyme  to  bee  considered, 
for  yf  this  CounsaU  bee  not  iMtckeaetted,  mainteigned^  and 
soe  obaied  as  therby  the  Conireye  maie  soe  bee  terrified 
as  theye  were  vpon  the  firste  establishm'  more  harme 
then  good  will  succede  their  travel./ 

The  Coiiusello'*  vpon  tlie  tirste  establishing  served  w** 
owt  desire  to  make  gayne  by  that  service  otherwise  then 
generall  benetite  to  the  Contreye.    Yt  were  to  be  wislied 
and  necessarie  that  all  succedinge  mighte  soe  serve  as  the 
Countrey  by  theyme  and  not  theye  by  the  Contreye  mighte 
reape  private  comoditie  and  benefite./ 
Oner         Dowhtless  there  are  Counsello"  over  manie  and  thoie 
nmny    for  the  nioste  parte  verie  vnfitte.    There  woulde  never  be 
Cowu-  anie  placed  but      recomendacon  frome  the  bodie  of  the 
Counsel!./ 

I  conclude  w*"  this  My  tonge  and  not  my  peune  shall 
open  to  Yo"'  Whoe  Wee  ai^  and  what  maner  of  personnes 
that  serve  at  this  daje./ 

It  is  moste  true  that  the  bodie  of  the  Comunaltie  of 
Wales  are  pore  and  theire  (state  to  be  lamented  of  everie 
pitifnl  and  carefull  Mao-istrate,  for  he  that  woulde  but 
inarke  the  pore  simple  Creatures  (T  call  to  godd  to  witnes 
w'''  ureelf  and  pitie  of  theire  suiarte  I  sspeake  }"t)  whoe 
come  and  goe  to  &  from  that  Courte  in  the  yere,  and  the 
small  causes  ^  theye  travell  for  when  theye  come  to 
hearinge,  meeter  for  a  meane  vnd'^  Stuarde  at  a  Leete  or 
The     lawe  dale  to  be  decifed'  then  for  a  Counse[ll]  settled  for 
droendin  g^vernern*  to  be  occupied  w***  all,  would  sale  t<t  hlrn 
before  the  Self,  Yo*   pore   Walsho   Creatures   yt   is    not  yo"  but 
oownsa^'lf'  those  ap|»>inted  to  goveme  yo*  whoe  bee  the  causer*  of  yo' 
^^^^^  beggerie  tor  the  stablishm*  is  to  devise  for  yo'  wealthe  that 
w'*"  yo'  mahcious  &  wilful  I  disposicious  cannot  p'cure  to 
yo*  sellf ./ 

I  have  protested  to  comitte  to  y<f  seeretie  what  I  knowe 

The  offvce  "^'^^  ^^^^  Contrie  good  and  therefore  muste  touche 
of^exami-  suchc  as  I  am  byed'  to  Love.    And  furth'  there  is  an  office 

narship  by    her    Hipchencs    '^f    l;ib'    vor<«<    newelie  graunted  of 
abused.  Kxamyner  and  a  n«'\V('  iee  appointed,  her  Ma"'  ahvsed 
vpon  the  fir&lu  grauniing  the  benetite  of  that  is  to  my 
frende  but  the  smarte  soe  to  the  Contrie  as  not  to  be 
suffered./ 

*  QiMiy  decided.  '  Bound. 
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The  porters  Locl^e'  was  in  Busshoppe  Kowlandes  tyme  *rh" 
suchfi  a  straite  place  of  ponisheiii*  as  the  comen  people  ^^^^ 
termed  jt  a  heU>  and  nowe  is  growen  to  noe  tenro^  of  abased, 
ponishinen^  of  the  bodie  but  a  giilfi  thfonghe  fees  to  suck 

▼ppe  a  meaoe  man./ 

Tho  mnltitudo  of  Olerckos  luirmo  not  tlio  ('(•iitne  but 
dothe  L^'-nMt  good  if  there  were  three  tytnes  as  manyo  of 
the  Waishe  Youthe,  t<>  be  trayued  vppe  in  writinge  for 
that  in  everie  parte  of  Wales  by  those  Clerckes  experience 
Old'  and  Cifiutye  encreasetii  soe  as  the  ord**  devised  be 
duelie  pntte  in  execuoofl>  done  I  dare  affirme  that  in 
twee  yeres  three  {v/rtes  of  the  Counsello"  Attnmeys  and  D.8. 
Clerckes  will  seeke  to  lyvo  in  otlier  places  and  by  other 
trade,  and  twoe  or  three  thow.^and  poiindes  will  alsoe 
^erelie  be  kepte  in  Wales  that  at  this  daie  is  vanilie  spente 
in  wranglinge  sutes  at  that  Counsell./ 

The  Quene  gevethe  honorable  allowaunoe  to  kepe  the 
howae  -vis.  xx**  we  week  and  200  markes  to  be  bestowed  in 
forren  ezpences,  and  the  fynes  arisinge  in  that  howse  to 
pa  ve  Ooiinscllo"  atteudaunf  the  pursivauntes  and  ordeiiarie 
uthce'^''  there  theirf  fees  and  allowaunees.  The  Debtes 
w-ch  are  lo  he  paied  owte  ut'  tliot»e  iyiies  at  this  daie  are  a 
thousaude  mai-kes  and  above  and  w*^  out  belt'  wnsideracon 
will  soe  enmase  as  force  ordenarie  Bwrvito^  for  wante  of 
paymente  to  gere  orer  that  serTiee./ 

The  CjTililye,  obedieus  and  tlie  Dutifull  embnisinge  of 
J ustice  amonges  tlie  people  of  Wales  at  this  daie  compar- 
able w"*  thenglishe  requirethe  a  like  governrac7it  Jis  in 
h>n<,Hand  viz.  twoe  Justices,  but  of  those  and  o' fynes  & 
luyne  opyniou  ul  lielpe.  1  leave  yt  and  oth'  matt", 
worthie^  of  Beforme  to  speeche,  for  the  same  would  be 
overtedious  to  wijte^  and  mje  repaire  not  longe  to./* 


'  In  tliis  ooaneciion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  difficiil- 
tio«  of  doalinj^  with  oHeinlrrs  at  thi'*  perio«l  wu«  thut  tho  Shoritl'  had 
uu  county  priitou  iu  which  to  lutji^c  Ins  prisonorH.  Dr.  David  Lowi«, 
wntin;(  to  Sir  Edward  8tradlitig  in  l«7s,  pointetl  out  tiiat  the 
•'slu  i  i  i'  [of  (71;i!iiorgHn]  iloth  wunte  u  convcMient  gaole  to  serve  the 
aliiariHb  always  aa  occuUon  sliull  rtH|uir'*  {>>tr(vlliii<j  C(nre.*iyinuhiicCy 
S88),  and  this  resulted  in  the  unpointinent  of  a  ctunity  i^aolor  (Ibid.. 
fiO, 

^  The  endanement  of  this  docatnent  hae  been  deatrojed. 
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TiiK  word  peilhynev,  according  to  Dr.  DavicB's  Welsh^ 
hatin  DicUonaryy  means  "  teqrula,  scandula, 
and  it  is  derived  from  peiihyu,  ^vllic'll  is  tlie  ljH.tin  pecieu, 
pectifiru  *  a  comb,'  borrowed,  and  he  g^ives  peithyn  y  guydd 
BE  mBKtang  "  pecten  textoiifl".  Similarlj  Pughe  explaiiis 
pwihyn  SB  the  reed-woilc  ai  a  loom,  a  alij ;  a  date,  a 
tile,  or  other  plain  bodj,"  and  adda  '*p«Uhynau  otwyn,  the 
oogs  of  a  wheer\  Under  peUhynm  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  meaning  of  that  word : — a  plain  body,  as 
a  slate,  tile,  a  sheet  of  paper,  aiul  the  like  ;  the  elucidator, 
or  frainf*  of  wTitincf,  the  book  uf  the  ancient  bards,  which 
consisted  of  a  miiiib«'r  of  four-sidod  or  three-fiided  sticks 
written  upon,  which  were  put  together  in  a  frame,  so  that 
each  stick  might  bo  turned  round  for  the  facility  of  read- 
ing." So  the  ideological  connection  between  the  word 
peithynm  and  the  Latin  peden  is  baaed  on  the  appearanoe 
of  the  frame  of  which  the  peithynen  consists. 

Our  Jeens  College  peithynen  oonsiste  of  foorteen  foor- 
sided  sticks  or  staves,  measuring  about  I4h  inches  in 
length  and  held  togctlier  hy  two  split  boards;  lO^i  inches 
long.  These  boards  are  tied  with  a  cord  at  eucli  of  the 
four  ends,  and  they  are  so  socketed  as  to  allow  the  staves 
to  revolve.  On  the  right  hand  the  staves  ertend  about 
two  inches  beyond  the  split  board,  and  these  two-inch 
ends  are  intended  for  i^e  facility  of  taming  the  staree 
with  the  hand  so  as  to  expose  their  faces  for  reading 
according  to  one'a  wiah.    The  right  end  of  the  top 
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stave  is  broken  off  even  with  the  board,  otiierwise  the 
peithynen  is  perfect,  the  wood  being  stained  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preserration.  It  should  have  been  added  that 
though  the  staves  have  four  faces  or  four  sides^  that 
a  little  of  the  edges  between  those  faces  has  been  taken 
systematically  off>  in  order,  doubtless,  to  prevent  the 
letters  cut  on  one  face  from  running  into  letters  cut  on  the 
contiguous  futos.  The  first  three  staves  contain  four  lines 
each,  the  fourth  contains  two  only:  and  these  fourteen 
lines  are  .shewn,  with  their  interpretation,  in  the  accom- 
panjing  photographic  reproduction,  wliich  represents  a 
series  of  rubbings  carefully  made  by  Dr.  Daniell.  The  first 
line  on  each  stave  is  distinguished  by  a  top  notch  to  the  left. 
In  the  illustration  the  staves  shotdd  all  be  of  the  same 
length,  but  only  the  written  portions  of  them  have  been 
rubbed :  that  is  why  they  appear  here  of  various  lengths. 

Oui'  peitliynen  has  thus  on  it  three  alpliubets,  two  of 
which  have  nothiug  very  specially  Welsh  about  them,  but 
the  first  or  bardic  alphabet,  though  consisting  in  the  first 
instance  of  modifications  of  the  English  or  Eoman  alpha- 
bet, has  a  number  of  new  forms  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Welsh  speUing.  A  lucid  and  decisive  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  alphabet  will  be  found,  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Thomas  Stephens,  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  in  the  pages 
of  the  A)r/i<K>lotjia  CamhrenHi's  fur  the  year  1872,  p.  181 
et  seq.  He  shows  that  this  alphabet  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  vo^rue  among  the  Welsh  bards,  especially  those 
of  South  Wales,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  use 
of  this  system  had  not  ceased  when  Llewelyn  Sidn  wrote 
in  reference  to  it  about  1613.  Llywelyn  Sidn  died  in 
1616,  and  it  is  from  his  writings,  probably,  that  Edward 
Williams,  better  known  as  lolo  Morganwg,  a  Welsh 
anuquary  and  poet  of  the  last  century  (174o-182(i),  derived 
his  information :  our  peithyuen  is  the  handiwork  ot  lolo. 


f 

(' 
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This  is  borne  out  by  the  writing  in  the  peithynen  itself, 
as  already  seen  above,  and  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Bev,  John  Jones,  otherwise  known  as  loan  Togi<l,  who 
was  precentor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the 
ecUtors  of  the  Poeticai  Works  of  Lewis  Gljn  Oothi  in 
1887-1889.  Ill  a  note  at  p.  260,  he  wrote  as  follows ;  In 
the  archires  of  the  library  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  there 
is  a  mahogany  Peithynen,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  Bardic 
Alphabet,  consisting  of  U)  prmntives  and  22  derivatives, 
cut  witli  a  knife  by  lolo  Morgaawg,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  College.  Dr.  W.  0.  Pughe,  in  his  Grammar,  has, 
however,  arranged  the  order  of  the  alphabet  differently  to 
that  on  the  Peithynen;  and  haa  also  added  five  letters 
to  the  class  of  deriTatives,  of  which  additional  letters  He 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author." 

On  this  I  have  merely  to  remark  that  the  wood  is 
stained  so  as  to  look  somewhat  like  mahogany ;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  mahogany :  1  am  assured  that  it  is  some  kind 
of  hi*. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  botli  the  Monk's  alphabet 
and  the  Blind  Man's  alphabet  Bardic  forms  occur;  but 
I  cannot  find  that  the  Blind  Man's  has  had  any  actuality 
beyond  this  peithynen,  where  it  is  due  to  lolo's  ingenuity. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  veiy  happy  use  of  the 
peithynen  has  been  made  by  our  poet,  Oeirio^  Hughes, 
in  his  poem  on  IVlyianwy  Fechan  o  Gastell  Diaas  Bran  :  the 
bard  Hyv^el,  wlio  was  'w\  love  with  her,  manages  to  tell 
her  his  complaint  by  means  of  a  peithynen,  wliich  he  deftly 
places  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  where  Hyfanwy  was 
sure  to  see  it.  The  readers  of  Y  Opwrnrodm'  are  so  familiar 
with  the  incident  as  not  to  require  me  to  quote  the  lines 
in  this  brief  notice  of  the  peithynen. 

Jwu  College, 

Dec,  30th,  1899. 
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The  idea  of  the  pablioation  of  Welsh  Becotda,  which  had  for  some  time  occupied  the 
thoTigbte  of  kading  Welah  SchohM,  took  a  definite  and  piaoticalshape  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Cymmrodorion  Section  of  th?  National  Eisteddfod  held  at  Brecon  in  1889. 
Hk  the  paper*  which  wbstq  read  at  that  meeting  it  wau  aiiown  ^hat  a  va&t  oaaatitj  of 
QsMbu  neoessary  for  onderstaading  the  histocy  of  Wales  stiU  remainea  boxied  in 
pabllo  and  private  T.ibrariefl,  and  also  that  eoohof  the  Welsh  Ghxpnicles  as' had 
OBva  given  to  the  world  had  been  edited  in  a  manner  which  had  not  fulfilled  th« 
iMviremehtfl  of  modem  echolaarship. 

As  it  appeared  that  the  Qorenimralt  deduced  to  nndeirtake  anyfinethec  pnfaUcac  : 
tion  of  Dttfely  Wekh  Beooida,  it  wm  snneftdd  by  SttMft  WSStm  lSm  ifelMi 
QO^a^'A  the  Cymmrodorion  Sooii^  ihMn  ftB|M  tte  «OCk  terfelBd,  mA  fliteUflb  ft 
aeparate  fnnd  f or  tiiot  porpoae.  ^  • .  V.  ■  ■  " 

'  The  Council  are  of  opinion  ttitft  «  -iivoilc  of  tUi  magnltodt  «Mim%  be  Ml  to 
private  eateiprise,  althoagh  they  thanVfuUy  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of  all 
W^hmen  to  such  men  as  Mr.  ijK  I.  QUtk  of  Talygara,  the  Bev.  Canon  till  van  Kvana, 
Mr.  J.  Owenogfryn  "^vans,  Mr.  OHUI  Xdnvdi,  Mr.  Bgerton  FhUIimote.  FXo- 
Inaot  John  RhJ^  and  thov  failj  app>id|l»  thsnluMB  wfMk^aaw  by  BMI^MW  «f 
tiMvailoiuAntiqiiikriaii  Societies. 

Trtvsta  «iU»|lri—  ha*  enbled  ttM  Oponcil  tdinue,  withoat  cost  to  the  Society,  th« 
first  number  of  the  SoricB  which  they  have  irodertaken.  The  edition  of  OireTiM  Pmn- 
MUthim^  two  pMte  of  which  have  already  been  Issned^  is  the  result  to  Mr.  Henry 
Owmh  » BiMal»et ttit  •ode^s  Oooncil-of  long  aaa  aafianona lAbovr^  and  of  an 
©rpenditure  of  a  snm  of  money  which  would  enable  any  patriotic  Welshman  who 
IbUows  fchV  example  to  present  sinuiar  nambers  of  the  proposed  c>eiiea  to  his  country- 


Tbe  eeoond  immber  of  the  Scries  consists  of  Rdcords  froft  the  Ruthin  Conrfc 
Bolls  (▲4>.  1294<^)i  edited  ^ff  Mr.  K,  Arthor  Koberts,  of  the  FabUc  iCecoid  Offio«.  A 
CataU>gua  (f  tks  Welsh  MaimteripU  in  tis  Britith  Mu$eum;  a  transoript  of  2%e 
Black  Book  0f  8L,J)mU!9,  aad  wm  tajSOoMid  JfmiSm  and  (HIint  mt  In  wamot 

ptepflxatLoo. 

In  the  fatnra  wmibm  of  the  Series  will  bu  published,  from  pabUo  or  private 
MSS.,  -with  Introdnotions  and  Notee  hj  competent  acbolara,  Booh  Bacords  as  will 
throw  liRht  oG  8ome  period  uf  Welsh  History.  These  pnbHcations  will,  the  Conncil 
trtist,  go  far  to  remove  from  the  Principality  (.he  dishonour  of  being  the  only  naftkn 
in  Europe  which  is  without  anything  approaching  to  asoient^c  hi^xj. 

It  is  hoped  to  iesne  annniuiy  one  nunber  of  (be  Series.  The  oost  ef  eaeh  naifr' 
her  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  about  £2?^.  To  ensure  a  continuity  of  pablioatlon,  it 
is  neoeesaiy  to  fom  ernutnentOApitaL  JPand*  an^  ^  dooiety  ofCymmredoriflB 
have  resolved  to  do.  *  TUe  Thaa,  of  which  Or  Mb  WiQIani^  ttik,  Sir  W. 
Thomas  I^^ewis,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.SJL,  aretho  Tra^tees^  will  be  under  the 
Qontni  ot  the  Coonoil,  bot  wiU  be  kept  separate  fimn  the  general  fond  of  Cbe^iety4 
H  win  be  niMsa^  eolsly^  the  fnixposes  hiMili  deslgaelid,  and  sb  aoeoniife  6( 
-fMflipts  and  payments  will  be  b'nt>inittea  to  each  rontribntor. 

Towards  ^e  expenses  of  publication  the  Council  have  found  themselves  in  a 
pesftioa  to  M  aside,  nHB  tbae  to  time,  from  the  Society's  General  Fond  the  sum  of 

£150,  a  contribution  which  they  trust  a  large  accessiOl^  at  BMBlbeie  le,  Mm  XMldBI  Of  . 
the  Socle^  wiU  speedily  enable  them  to  oogmeat.  .    •  . 

Tte  ewnell  ooofidently  appeal  to  all  wslsbmen  for  sympathy  and  help  in  this 
r^ly  national  enterprise.  Welshmer\  are  proverbially  proud  of  the  antiquities  of 
their  land.  To  place  the  record  of  these  antiquities  within  the  reaub  of  every  Welsh 
iCaAent  in  an  aoourato  and  intelUjgible  form,  and  to  enable  him  to  enderstand  tbf 
growth  of  the  national  and  indlndeal  life,  if  a  work  which  should  unite  all  JIfaWl*;. 
men  for  the  beneht  of  tteir  oooi^rjmeu,  and  for  the  honour  of  VVaies. 

'  ■   ■  •  .       BPTH,  I^imf,.  ■ 

jCnOCBOIXIBIOK  LiBBABTt  * 

.84,  GSAvetBT  LAXp,  Lqsdoh,  W.O. 


V  OBieques  may  ^juaat  to  B.  VIKCE17T  SVAKS>  Seoi^etttry  to  tlw 
Bioiiotirable  Society  of  Cymmrodorioa,  64«  Chonoeiy  Lane, 
orOBB^d  '*Iiondon  Joint  Stock  Bank,  TAnntlWlf  to  tll0  fiM^,  of  the 
CiyamMfOdcgten  Beoovd  fioEiap  Vand.**  • 
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